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EUROPE 

FOURTH DIVISION 

WESTERN EUROPE 

FROM THE REFORMATION TO 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

WiiCii our second division of Western European histor> opens, 
most of the modern nations have alieady come into heme 'I he 
Scandinavian states an* one clearly defined jfrouj), the Hntanmc 
states .lie anothei, and are alieady on their was to umfic.ition 
Spain IS pia( licalls, and Fianceactualls, a unity The Anstiiaii 
House IS just lompletinji that ttuij^enes of dominions which 
still forms what we call the Austrian Empire (»eimany how 
evil, coiilimies to Ik* a loose coiifedeiatioii, reco;,mi‘inj 4 a 
lommon soserei^’ii only in the vajjuest mannei, and Italy con¬ 
tinues to Ik* panell'nl out into appamiyes of uieatei Poweis 
1 oi neaily two hundred yeais the ruler ot Spam, as well as of 
Austri.i, IS a Hapsburu, for neails anothei hundred he is a 
Boui 1)011 of the dynasty of the kines of Fiance One of the 
kess to the various comjilications is to be found in the rivalry 
ot these two ijreat Houses For h.ilf our period, another k' y is 
in the iivalrs of the two types of rehyion bioui'lit into liein^ by 
the Ki*formation . foi the second half another is in tlienvaliy of 
the colonisinjj nations lot commeidal and colonial supieinaiy 
T hrmiuhout, th< political and ‘'Ocial tabiic is through a 

process of reconslnn tion, intended to leplace the disinte^jratimi 
birces of feudalism, but itstdf re«iunin}’ a coinpl te renovation, 
the was to svhich is al»ul to lx? preiiared by tlie cataclysm 
of the hrench Revolution \\ ith that epoch our era closes. 

GENERAL SURVEY OF THE PERIOD 

By Arthur D. Innes, M.A. 

THE REFORMATION AND AFTER 
THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV. 

THE ENDING OF THE OLD ORDER 

SPAIN -By Martin Hume, M.A., Dr. Heinrich 
Schurtz, Dr. Armin Title, and others 
THE BRITISH ISLES-By Martin Hume, M.A., 
A. D. Innes, M.A , and H. W. C. Davis, M.A. 
FRANCE-By Dr. Armin Title, A. D. Innes, M.A., 
and other writers 

GERMANY—By Professor Hans von Zwiedinech- 
Sudenhorst, Dr. Armin Title, and other writers 
THE SCANDINAVIAN STATES-By Dr. Hans 
Schjoth 

HOLLAND AND AUSTRIA-HUNGARY By Pro¬ 
fessor Hans von Zwi^dineck-Sudenhorst 


INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 

By Professor Richard Mayr 
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MAP TO ILLUSTRATE THE FOURTH DIVISION OF EUROPE 
The fourth division of Europe, which treats of the western part of the Continent from the g'leat religious awakening 
I nowu as the Reformation down to the time of the French Revolution, is illustrated in the above map A 
comparison with the map which illustrated the third division of Europe shows the changes that have been at work 
among the nations. The great empire built up by Chailemagnc, which dominated so large a portion of the Con¬ 
tinent in the last division, is no longer pre-eminent among the Powers, while the separate kingdoms of England and 
Scotland have come together 111 the bonds of union and as one nation are beginning to tread the path of cfmqiiest 
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GENERAL SURVEY OF THE PERIOD 


By ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A. 

THE PASSING OF MEDI/EVALISM AND THE NEW ERA 


^HE division of histoiv into jXMiods, 
* K'll'cllvd aiK'K’nl nu'di.iAal, and 
inodcM'ii, Is ol nc('cssi 1 v <Libitiai\. TIumc 
was a time which W(‘ coinmoniv call pn*- 
hisloiK', wlu'ii tlic Kiiroj)c<in pcopU's k(‘pt 
no wntt(*:i records oi their civahs.ition 
Then sonu' ol them, alieadv m man\ 

1 esj)e( ts hi.i^dily oij^anised pit'served then 
KM'oids and am lent Paiiopean histoiy 
lK\i;.in When did it end ^ \\'<‘ lake the 

line oi deniau ation <it the e])oc h or moment 
ol tim<‘ wlicm th('old ( ivilisixl uui'sceasrd 
to dommat(‘ the know'll woild the world 
whidi ])iesei\ed it-, n'cords, and iound 
lluMiisi'hes domimitt‘d m turn by new l)<ir 
baiK Mces ia< es, th.it is. which weie on .i 
lowei mtelleitiial le\el and weic politic,illy 
in a less advanc'c'd state* ol orij.imsation , 
a moment wliii h w'e identiiv w'llh the 
disM)hition ot the Kom.in Idnjnie. 

'1 hem elorth Eiiiope.in histor\ is mainh 
lh.it «)t till* proi.,ness ol tlic'sc- rares trom 
th.it b.iib.iiK (omhtion to the liif;hl\ 
elaboiati* oif;amsation wlmli they liaxc* 
attainc'd at the present day How, 
then, in the louise ot this contimions 
process still proct'c*dm^^ - are wc* to diaw 
a line .inywheic* saying th.it 
on one side ol it is tiaiisition 
-- medievalism—on the otlu'i 
modernity ^ There is reason 
in the Mc'W' which takes the close ol the 
eighteenth ((‘iitnry as the dividing line, 
on the double ground that the Frtmch 
Revolution ]iohticalIy rang the knell ol 
absolutist and aiistocratic systems ol 
government, and that socially the in¬ 
dustrial revolution, which by the 
development of machinery, made manu- 


Between the 
Ancient nnd 
the Modern 


lacturing po'.siblc* on .an enoimous scale*, 
introdmed the* most c'ssential charactei- 
istics ol the* modern (ommumt\' On the* 
other hand, tla’ic* is le.ison .dso m the view 
which Imds the* starling ])omt ol pic:)giess, 
tin* emc'igeme Irom b.iib.irism in the 
mt(‘llec tu.il and .esthetic i(‘\i\.il which 
l)eg.iii III Italy belore the ynitcH'iith cen- 
„ . tiirv was wc‘ll ended. Theic'is 

^eP»s..ng in the jmr.-l-,' pic- 

.. . tuiesflue popular distinction 

whicli undoulitedlv ri'.ahses 
I he “ Middli' Agc's’’ .IS the time v\hen battles 
weie longhl by mail-clad kmglns, and 
modtnn turn's .as the pc nod in which gun- 
powde*' h.id made the coat ol mail absurd. 

Nevei thelc'ss this jiopulai clistimdioii 
does b.ippeii, 111 jioiiit ol tune, to romcidc* 
with a line ot dc'inaic.itioii w luc h ^c'enis on 
the w'bolc* to ha\c‘ .1 stiongei claim to 
a.cc'ptance on gc'mn.il gioiinds than c'itht*i 
the French Revolution or the bc'gnmmg 
c»i the Renaissance. Ik'tw’een 1440 and 
15^0 so mans (‘Vc^nts took plm i*- beginning 
with the* iiuention ol the printing press 
.ind ending w'ltli tlu* Diet ot Worms am 
one* ol wliic'h may horn (*eilam points ol 
\K‘w lx* elaimed .is “ c*poch-makmg.” 
'Iheic* au* so many helds 111 w hu li at som.i 
moment (hiring those years one* c'lai may be 
s.iicl to end and another to begin tlia: 
c()llecti\el\ they ma\ be regarded as the 
jiassing Irom medi.'e\ .ihsm to modernity. 

1 he first ol thc*se events is the invention 
ol jmntmg, ol which the lull cftects did 
not immediately make thc‘ins.'lvcs feit, 
but which meant that inloi m.ition and 
knowledge* could soon be coimmmicated 
urbt ci orbt , no group ol jieisons could 
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THE PASSING OF MEDIiEVALISM AND THE NEW ERA 


claim to be the" sole guardians of the 
arcana ol accumulated wisdom. The 
general public slowly acquired the data 
for inquiry and criticism. The second is 
the fall of Constantmo])le. Byzantium 
had carried on the (iraeco-Roman tradition. 
With its fall, the south-east of Europe 
became, not a link between East and West, 
and between the old and the 
.. new, blit definitely Oriental 
Mohammedan ; neo- 
oriental, that is, with its j^ast 
dating from the Hegira. The East had 
definitely become the aggressor again.st the 
West. Third is the disco\ er\ of the New 
World by Christ oj)her ('olumbus and of tho 
( ape route to India bv Vasco da (iama 
which mad(‘the ocean tlu‘gr(‘at highway ot 
the nations, and fleets the ln'^t^unH‘nt ol 
(omniercial sucixss and tlu‘ guaiantee ol 
e\j)ansion beyond the limits ol luno])e 
Eouith lb the ( hallenge to tli(‘ pajiacy flung 
down by Mai tin Lnthei - cjioch-making, 
not as b<ing the liist of siii h challenges, 
but as being the first which resulted in a 
peimaneiit leionstiuclion ot the religious 
l^asis ot Eurojx'an so( l(*t^^ and in <‘\tensi\e 
])oliti('al ( hangt‘s attendant thereon. 

As disl]nguishc‘d tioni these events, 
certain tendenc les may be remarked as 
1 ea( hiiig a c liimix or a dec isiv e stage at this 
period. In Italy the jest lie! ic Renaissance 
leached its culminating ])oint in the holds 
ol painting and sculpture , the intellectual 
inijnilse, no longer conccnitrated in the 
south was being comninnicated to the* 
northern jieoplc^s. Politically, thc‘ tcnid- 
ency to form large* hoinogc*neons stales 
with a strong ceiitial gc)\eininc*nt was 
overcoming the* tcndenc'y to disintegra¬ 
tion inherent in ft*iidalism 

In England, it is tiue, tlie jiiincijile had 
tiiumphed long before it was (»nl\ .i 
reaction which was countered by the 
c‘stabhshnient of the Tudor monarchv 
Now\ however, b'ranee, undei Louis \I. 
and Chark's VIIL, and Sjiain, under 
Ferdinand and Isabella, had 
* 7 he been adclc?d to the list of deal Iv 
defined state's, and the new 
concei)tion exjiressed in the 
phiase “ the balance of powei ” assumed a 
dominant value in intc-rnational jiohtics. 
Finally, a place, though not the first place, 
must be given to the revolution in the Jiit 
of w'ar effected by gnnjiow’der. whicli had 
now, become an assured if not an actuallv 
accom])lished fact. In Fhigland, it may be 
added, the selected line of demarcation is 


peculiarly convenient, because it coincides 
with a landmark in the history ol the 
country—the establishment ot a particu¬ 
larly vigorous and notable dynasty. 
Modern England is introduced uncier the 
auspices of the House of Tudor, which 
bupj^lied us with five monarchs, of whom 
three at least w'ore of unusual c'apacity. 

“ Mediaeval ” history, then, ends, and 
“ modern ” history begins- at least, so far 
as concerns Wc'stern F'urope with the 
opening years ot the sixteenth century 
And modern history itself finds a point ot 
dc'ftriite division in the epoch of the F'reiich 
Revolution. The ye.irs trorn the Reforma¬ 
tion—Luther’s defiance of the Jiapacy—to 
the F'lench Rc'volution form a clearly- 
markc'd ])eriod, in which the- couse(|uences 
of the gieat events above enumerated 
devedop. 

The* tdfec ts of the increased tacilities for 
('ommunicating knowdc'dge, ciiticism, Jind 
idc'as, ramified into every d(‘}>artnient ot 
human c'udc'avoiir After centuru's ol 
stagnation, even ot retrogression, .science*— 
ill the sense oI knowledge ot natural laws 
- progressed enormously The 200 \eais 
W’hich begin w'lth roj)ernicusand 


(‘iid with Isaac Newton, whose 
middle ]>enod is associated 


The Rapid 
March 

of Science namc'S of (ialileo, 

Keidi'i, and F'r.incis Bacon, saw physics 
rt'vohitionised and jistrologv dis])laced b\ 
astiononiN and the scan h toi the Philosi*- 
jdiei’s Stone ])v ,i practical chemistiv' 
while the (‘igliteenth century witnessed 
the nueiitioii ol machinery, wdnch com- 
])letel\ t hanged the coiulitions of labour, 
the fust practical apphi'ation ol steain- 
j)ower, and almost the lirsl investigations 
ol the iialnre ot ('lectru itv. 

With tlu‘ e\ce])tion ot Italian literature, 
which, like Italian art, had alieadv attained 
its /emtli all the great literatures ot 
Euro])e cami' into being -though the 
Middle* Ages had produced jirecursors such 
as ('luiucer m England - and achieved a 
splendour whidi ri'inained unsurpassed it 
not altogether unimitched, even m the 
peiiod ol the FTench Revolution or in the 
iimeteenth century. The one e\c(‘ption 
w'as (iermaiiy, w*h(‘re, at the close ot the 
])enod, (ioethe had mdc'ed risen above the 
hoiizon , but “ Faust ” was still unwTittcm, 
and Lessing’s w^as almost the only name 
of C()nse(iuence in jnire literature. The 
sixteenth century produci'd the Portugue.sc 
Camoens, Ronsard and the Pleiade jind 
Montaigne in F'rance, Cervantes in Spam, 
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Tas«5o in Italy, and m England the tic- in their fulness—but lor the invention of 

mendous poup of “ Eli/ahothans, ” whose the printing jutss ; the same is true of 

work extends roughly jiver the loiiv years developments in a third field which has 
from 1580 to ib2o. To the next century aflinities both with science and literature— 
belong Caldenm m Spiim, Milton and the held which is vaguely and generally 

Dryden vith Bun van and Dttoe in Eng- termed “ philosojiliy.” The “scholasticism’' 

land, and 111 France the three great ol the Middle Ages was not, indeed, so 

dramatists—Corneille. Molieie, and Racine utteilv sterile as is sometimes re])rescnted. 

“ as well as the school ol critics, lieaded by In conjunction with the Relormation, which 

Boilrau, who dominated Euiopean litera* liberated thinkers Iroin the necessity ol 

lure tor nearh’ .1 Imndfc'd yeais altcTwaids. compelling at K'ast their publicly expiessi'd 

IJnd(‘r tins last intlut'ncc' intellectuality cnncliisioiis to coniorm with the aiithoi ised 

iiiumphcd over passion, sjxmtaneity was dogmas ot th(‘Church, the punting pn'ss 

dejaesst'd by artilicial rules, it is curious helped both to record the data lor toimiila- 

to rein.irk th.it in haigl.ind the term “ arti- ting new ideas and to j)o|)iilarise lU'w con- 

licial” w'.is com])limentarv. " Hence the elusions. In the sixteenth cvntury the great 

vjctoiious lomantic re.action which lol- theological contest .ibsorbi'd attention : but 

Jow’ed this jx'i'iod ni.ikes the jU(‘S(‘nt-day the si'venteonth j^rodiiced tlu' gii'at names 

ciitu iiK lined to diMiy that the |)r(‘-Revolu- ol Descaites, Sjiinoza, .ind la'ibintz , the 

tion ])0(ts ot the eighteenth (entuiy were eighteenth, Berkeley, David liumi\ and 

[)o(‘ts at .ill Thnnigh most ot the eigh- Kant. 

tt‘eiith centiir\ (lasMc.ihsm held the field. Metaphysics, howi'vii', wath nn'iit.il .mil 
the di.ima ('eased to be dram.itic. satne moral scienie, I'xt'n'ise a dinrt inlhieiice 

,ind ejiigi.ini llomishi'd, but the Ivric W'.is only on th(‘ lew, ol more jii.K'tic.illy 

.it a disc omit , it w.is an age ol essayists recognisable idlei t was tlie reyay'ed study'ol 

m })ios'> 01 y’ei.se, though tlu' tender political theoi v, yvhi< h may 1 h‘ said to hav^e 

(‘motions sf ill tound o( casional expiession. started yy’ith thi' publu.ition ot Maf'hia- 

X('it her m the held ot jirose litt‘rature nor ^ yadli’s “Prince” shortly alt(‘r that states- 
in th.it of natural science would these man's death in 1527. That yvork is .1 

developments hayT been jxissible—at h'ast h.andbook ot monarchism dn^orci'd tioin 



WHEN CONSERVATISM TRIUMPHED OVER SCIENCE GALILEO BEFORE THE PAPAL TRIBUNAL 
A Scientist far in advance ofhis time,Galileo was summoned before the Inquisition and compelled to restate his doctrine thac 
the earth i evolves round the sun It is said that after his recantation, he muttered sotto voce, “ And yet it does move ‘ 

^roln til. iMuitiii^' III til. LuxLiiibuur^ hy J N Kuticrt Flt’ury 
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t'tliK s , but it is all anaKsis <it inotluul 
ratlk‘1 tliaii an i‘\aniinati(»n ()1 |)ini(ij)k's 
Till' tnitli that tin* ('sicil)lishiiK-nl ol a 
stroiij^ ccntial ^.'■o\'(.*niin('iit was a iiMinlcst 
political iu‘('(‘ssit\ tor cvciy state wliuh 
wished to hold its ow n acrounts loi the t.i< t 
that lhi‘ th('oiisls horn ISIacdiiavelli tliroip^^h 
jcMii Hodiii to FT»l)hes were alwa\s advo- 
(.iU*s ol iiioiiandusiu, thouj^h Flooker, in 
his “ Kt (lesiastical Uolitv,” implies some- 
thini^^ like the ultimate sovereit;ntv ol the 
pe()])le. The ])lnloso[)hi('al thesis, how¬ 
ever, was assumin^^ l)y the middle of the 
seventeenth ceiitiirv the character ol a 
])olitical piopaf^anda; constitutionalists, 
as well as alisolutists, were in search of a 


the«»retic wan ant toi their })i actual de¬ 
mands 7 ')ie embodiment ol the ])rinci])les 
ol the “ ^d'>rious revolution ” ol i()8S m 
the constitutional f;ospel ol John Locke, 
in s|)ite t)l })roh\itv and ol a certain ha/i- 
ness, not onh’ s.itished the Whifjj demands, 
but mtluenced thmkeis abioad Montes- 
(piKNi, anal\sini; tlu' lunctions ol tlu' stale 
on the b.isis ol what ma\ be ('ailed coin- 
paiativc* history and (omiiarative law, 
])omted to British constitutionalism as the 
Miif^lu'st actual achu'vement in the ait of 
^U)veinmt‘nt , the EncNclopadists under¬ 
mined the lopcal deleiu'es ol the “ Ancien 
Regime ” ; Rouss('au’s “ ('outrat Social 
captured the populai imagination, and 
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became a mi^^hty agent in producing the 
revolution itself. In practical manner the 
pen was revealed as no less mighty than 
the sword. 

The fall of ('onstantinople was an event 
exceedinglv sinking to the imagination, 
but OIK* ot which the effect on the western 
world inav be exaggerated The spirit 
which had flung the chivalry ol the West 
against the East, tht* spirit of the Crusades, 
had all but s})ent itscll 200 years before. 
'I'he Austrian Hapsbuigs, essentially a 
western jiower, weie to find their western 
policy h‘r two and a half ct‘nturies con- 
tinuallv hain])en*d by the prt‘ssuie of the 
(Htornans on the east. When the Ottoman 
powei began to decline, the other westt'rii 
states began also to mtert*st thernselvc's m 
an h-astern (piestion, which did not, how- 
evei, become acute, as far as they weie 
conct*rned, till the nineteenth century. 
On the other hand, during the ])enod ot 
Turkish aggiession they did not gieatK 
tmbioil theinsc'lves in the stiuggle whic'h 
the ban ict statc‘s wcae obliges! to maintain. 

Byzantium itself had long creased to 
t'xerciso any fascination 01 any maiked 
influence over tin* 'I'caitonic or Latin 


peojrles; and the substitution of an 
aggressive Mohammedan power for a 
decaying Christian power in the Balkan 
peninsula was to all, excejit the barrier 
states, a matter ol iinportance potential 
lather than actual. Moieover, the asso- 
c'lated commercial ])robleins, whic h other¬ 
wise might have forced themselves upon 
the West, were largely m()difi(‘d by the 
dcwclo])inent of the Altantic as a com¬ 
mercial Inghw'ay.'■ Again, it is ])robable 
that too much has often been made of the 
effect of the fall of Constantinople on the 
intelk'ctual movement ol the West. The 
dispel Sion of Greek scholaishi]) and (ireek 
manuscripts which ensiu'd did, no doubt, 
give an additional impulse to the study of 
the (hc*ek tongue and the Grec'k authors 
of anticjinty. But the classical ie\ival 
had already begun in Ital\ : the demand 
for scholars and inanusi'ripts had alieady 
been cieated, and the supply would have 
followed though inoie giadiMlly, even if 
the Turk had l)tH*i‘ driven o\ ei the Bos- 
})hoius. 

Of our thud great event, or jiair ol 
e\euts, how’ever, it would be dilhcult to 
over-estimate the significaiu'e and the* 
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CERVANTES, 1'>47-HIH> 


CORNEILLE HW>«-R4 


MOLlbRfc,, lojJ-Ll 



imj)()rtan(<‘ ol tlinr dt'vflop- 
IIK'Tlt. Ill JIKiCllt times 
(iivi'k*^ and ]\’omans had 
indet'd colonised Western 
Asia and tlu* Mc'ditcn laiiean 
coast of \oi til All 1C a lint 
the eastwaid nioNcTiient had I 
soon lound its limit, had | 
c’eascnl, and luid Ium'Ii ie\ w cmI i 
only ill \ei\ incdlic icMit loim 
hy llio Ciiisadc's, to ]H‘iish n 
a,earn, suianeigt'd by the y 
'Inikish \\a\e It s(>enu*d rXEin 

that the [)ec)j)les ot W’estein-- 

]i.uro|)(‘ would be eontiiied witliin the ^m‘o- 
prapliical limits ol the c'ontinent Now 
liow'CvcT, the juithlessocean was eoiueited 
into a highway to new legions, oflenng 
spac'o to expand in,which might be callcHi 
boundless, and infinite op])oitiinitujs ol 
commc‘1 cidl ex])l()i t at ion 

At hrst, indeed, the gold and siIvct ol 
the W^est and the spices ot the haist seemed 
to be the duel ])iT;:es. and the monopoly 
thereol seemed to ha\e lalleii resj^ectively 
to the Sjianiards and the Portuguese. 
Rut then the monojKily was dialleriged 


by the (wo stales which 
d(‘\ cTo|)c‘d a mai it imc' pow’ei 
! ,i.M(‘.itcj tliaii that ol the 

I ' monopv>hsts Dnlt h and 
I'lighsh di'^pla- c'd ih** Pol- 
tngnesc‘ in Indian waieis 
cjul the hmehsli lound m 
Noi th Ainc'i n a a jtosscssion 
\> hu h tlu*\ tin iK'd to hettei 
a count tlian did thc‘ 
"sjuiniaicU them's in tlic^ 
^oiiiliein (ontinent. Them 
tile* Ineiich eiiteic'd upon a 

-— M\a)i\ with tlu‘ Knghsli m 

India and in Noitli Aniein a The issue 
hcMwecm lht‘ iival ccdonists m tlic- W\‘st 
and the* lual liadeis in tlie bast nivol\(*d 
them .ind WTth tlu ni the paienl states, in 
contests which nu'ant in both re^gioiis the 
cTlaeeiiumt ol the one and tht‘ estahlish- 
numt ot tiu‘ other as inono])olist. In both 
legions th(‘ British tnumidi was c'ompHe. 
owing piimanlv to the lact that the 
British eoiK^entiated their c^ffoits on estab¬ 
lishing nayal sujueniacy. thus maintaining 
them owm communu ations and cutting 
off those ol their rivals , wTiereas the 
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French, not lealisiiif; tins esscnitial con¬ 
dition ot a suc'ccsslul contest, allowed 
their energies to be sininltaneoiisly dis¬ 
tracted by wais on th(‘ Euro]><'an continc'nt. 
The victory ot the* Hntisli race took a 
new devedopment when the rac'e itstdl 
biturcated into two nations as th(‘ result 
of a qiianel between th<‘ Ameiuan 
colonists and the' mother country; but 
that dc'velopment vv<is only in its initial 
stage at tie* close ot oiii |)c*iK)d. 

The* tom til crucial event was Lu then \ 
challc'ngt* to tlie authority ot the papac\ 
'rills ciutlioiitv was both political and 
dogniatic Politically it had atta’iicd 
Its (‘ttt(.ti\c' maxiniiini in the* tiintcenth 
centuix, and had be*'*!! wc'akc'iu'd but not 
de->tio\ccl b\ the JJat.yloni^li captivity 
ot Avignon and tlietiicat Schism Dog- 
mat ical I v It had bc'en a--saikd by 
\Vvc1itht<‘s and llnssitc‘s, but the* assault 
had a])paic‘ntly bc'en ic'])ulstMl Now. 
ho\\t*\<‘r, the* rc*n{*\ved att.ick by faither 
clevelo{)ed into the* levolt against Rome, 
both political and dogniatic, ol <i])pic)\i- 
matc*ly the* nortlniu hall ot NNc'^^tc*!!! 
('hnstc*ncloin In the southein s1atc*s. 
Rome ic*!aiiu*d dogm«iti( domm.ition 1)\^ 
d''<'c‘ptmg the* ])<)liti<al alliance* in pla< e ol 
the* sub)c‘c tion, ol thc'secukii (lo\'c‘imiK‘nts 

Dogmatic ally, Piotestantism ic'sts on 
the incli\iducd’s du(\ to ob(‘\' his own 
consc i(*n( c‘, and lus iigld to lollow Ins 
own reason, e\ eii \v]it*n (oiinf<‘r to the* 
dietatc's of anlliont\’ The Piotestants 


claimed the right and asserted the duty 
tor thems{*lves, but were not for a long 
time geneially dis})osed to recognise* (*ither 
the duty or the right in the case of persons 
whose conscience and rc’ason led to con¬ 
clusions diftering from their own. In 
other words, Prot(‘stautism did not rc'ahse 
that toleration was its logical corollary. 
It divided into cani])S. Liithc*ran, ('al- 
vinistic, or Anglican wdiicli wa*rc* too 
antagonistic* among themselves lor the* 
nations which adojded them to oppose* a 
combined liont to the attac'k of the 
pajial ])c)wt‘is-a disunion which more* 
than onc'c* brought the vnIioIc* cause ol 
Protestantism into serious ]ec)j)ardy. 

In in.iny countries, lehgicms jiiotc'ssion 
became so intimatc'ly c*c)nnec(c‘d with 
dvnastie ])artisanslii]) that “lu*u's\/' or 
“ pa])istr\ ” as the* c.ise iniglit be, bc’c arnc* 
tieason in the* c*\fs ot rnlc'is: and in 
England and Scotland a siimkii rc'kition 
.nose b(*lwc‘en Pielatists, or h^piscopalians, 
on the* one hand, and l^unlans, oi ('oven- 
anlcu's on llu* other, until imitn.d lok'ia- 
tion w.is rc'luctantly acc'epted b>* both 
tis the* only secuiity against the* ietiola¬ 
tion oi papistiy. Tins point w*as i(‘ached 
at the monic*nt whc*n the* leligious cjuc'siion 
was ceasing to be* a Ic'.ading lactoi in in 
tc'inational politics and ('athoiic and 
lh'()tc*stant ]^>wc*is wctc* uniting to ic'sist 
the* aggrc‘ssion ol hdance*. '1 he storm ot 
tlieologic'al antagonisms w’as bc'c^oming e\- 
h.'iusf(*d among the* c'clncat<*d c'lass(*s to be* 
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FAMOUS PHILOSOPHERS FROM THE 

u‘|)lar(‘(l 1)\ ti H's]K‘ctal)K‘ indiffcieiitisin, 
an apatliv uliich cxtcMidcd into flit-nioial 
.ind j)olitj<'al sj)li(‘ro^ tlie wais ol 

the (M^litia'iith (cntury wcit' not rolii^ions 
l)iit osteiisihly d\nastic in tliou/^di 

in the niiddlo ol the ecntiirv the tunda- 
nieiilal national antaj^onisni> must he 
re( ognistnl as, in the main I'olonial 

Jn the si\te(‘n1h and s{■^ (Miteenth ((‘ii- 
turu's, ielij:;i()Us (oiivictions had hetm 
niaiked hy nitiMisitW even wlien iiioial 
standaids weie low and distorted. In 
the (‘ij^hteentli, it moral standaids weie a 
sliadi' mole lehned, religious tonvietions 
had f^iven jil.u'e to a toleiaiit seepticism 
which |)roiess<‘d Deism and called it 
(’hiistiaiiity. Xe\ertheless, the instinc¬ 
tive demand loi religious emotion loniid 
notable expression in England in the 
movement which bears the name of 
the Wesleys, which was but one form of 
the levolt of idealism against the sell- 
satished malerialisin which threatened to 
devitalise Europe. 

In the sixteenth century, the Western 
world was stirred, as it were, by a tresh 
access of youth, a spontaneous vitality, a 
superabundant energyL It w^as an age of 


REFORMATION TO THE REVOLUTION 

heioK ad\enlui(\ ol young entliusiasins 
ot diamain, nu idenl-—ti <igu' and other- 
wis(‘ ol snj)r(‘ni(‘l\ picliii (‘sqiu^ pel-ton¬ 
alities, tlie ag(‘ which is summed up in 
Shak(‘sp(-aie '1 Ills ilow ot yoiilh does not 
jieivade lh<' (.eiitinv which iollows- an 
age 111 which the enthusiasms aie sleiiier 
the gieat ])eisonalitU's moie gum Its 
sinking and ( hai at tei isln hgurt's aie not 
lailher ui Loyola, lltmiy, Eli/abeth, 
Diakeor ]\IarIow'(‘, but (lUst.iMis, Wallen¬ 
stein, (’romwi‘ll, l\iehelitn. -Milton; 
hnally Loins XW ami Dultli William. 
Blit when w'e jiass on to tli(‘ (Mglitt'enth 
the vtaitlitulness, the “ lii'ioicahit'ss.” ha\'t' 
vanished , baihaiii (‘iieigy ami Punt,in 
gnmiiess gi\e v\;iy t(» a pei\'adiiig arfifi- 
ei.dity, })()lished scejiticism, coininen lal 
inateiiahsm , there an* vt'iy lt‘w iigmes 
that t an bt' called nobh*. Among its most 
piominent figures, savt' ])eili,p)s Chatham 
and Wasliington, Fredeiie stamls among 
the men w'lio may faiily be callml gieat , 
Walpole is more ehai actenstit'. 'd'lie first 
century gave us spnng , the second, 
summer and autumn; the third, wmtei. 
Ihit another spring was to eome, tliougli 
with more in it ot March than oi May. 
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THE REFORMATION AND THE WARS 
OF RELIGION 


I N f^ivinp our prelimi’ ary sketch of the 
perio(i it IS convenient to take familiar 
})oints in English history as our landmarks, 
not because ot their intrinsic imjiortance, 
blit because they are handy guides. The 
tirst dec ade, however, of thc^ reign of Henry 
VTII. jirovides a starLing-jxunt whicli is 
ot more th.in insular utility, lu 1501) 
Henry VIII. became King ol England In 
151 j Floddeii checked the (le\elopment 
ot Scotland. In 1515 Francis I ascended 
the French throne. In 151b the young 
H.ijcsburg Chark's becaiiii* King of Sjiain 
on the death ot his grandl.ithcT, Ft‘rdinand 
ol Aragon. In 151(1 the* Kin|)eror M<ixi- 
milian died, and his tleath was tolJowed 
bv the election of the King of Sjuin—who 
was grandscai of Ma\nnilnn as well as of 
Ferdinand—to tlie imjicrinl tiirone as 
Charles V. In 1517 M.irtin Luther had 
thrown down tlie gauntk't to Rome b\' 
challenging the Side* ot indulgences. Thus, 
_ ^ , at till' close ot this decade, 

n « • * the three* kings and 

of the Era religious n'toriiicT, whose 

jicrsonahties wen* to dominate 
Europe for thirty years—Luther died in 
1546, Francis and Henry in 1547, though 
Charles survived them—had all taken their 
places on the stage. Among them those 
lour during those thirty yeais laid down 
the lines ot the nation.il divisions of 
Europe, saw the Europeans masters of 
vSouth America and on the* Indian seas, 
and marked out the cour.se which was 
to be taken by the religious Relormation. 

All lour were still living when Ignatius 
Loyola, on the Roman, and John Calvin on 
the Protestant, side established the specific 
types of the Jesuit and the Puritan. 

Anc^ther decade of English history, 
the decade of the Great Rebellion—or 
perhaps we should say the two decades of 
the Rebellion and the Commonwealth— 
marks a division ot our whole period into 
two. The Peace of Westphalia and the 
execution of Charles L were all but con¬ 
temporaneous, f.dling precisely midway 


between the accession of Henry VII 1 . and 
the summoning of the States-General. 
hVom one point of view, w'e may regard 
the first period as that of the ascendancy 
and decline ot the Hapsburgs, and the 
second as that of the asccmdancy and 
'Tk dechm* of the Hourbous From 

f I'*** r another ])oint ot view, the first 

Dominioa ** rellKloUS 

antagonisms are dominant, 
while in the s(‘cond those are over-ridden 
by the claims of rival commercial interests 
issuing m a great struggle for colonial 
dominion. 

From a third ])omt of view, the first 
piTKxl wntiH'sses the jiassing of feudalism 
into absolutism, and the second the decay 
ol the bast‘S on which absolutism w'as 
established. In oiir ow'ii island, })olitically 
lariiiadvarK^eof other stati's, tlieiiist period 
s<iw both the develojmient and the lall of 
absolutism, wink* the second cstablislii'd 
constitutionalism. Thus the chroiiologn al 
(livismn provid(‘s a natural partition lor our 
survey. At the o]H‘ning, then, we hiid 
Sj)am, the P>urgundian heritage including 
the Low Countru'S the Central European 
heritage ol the Austrian house, and tfie 
Imperial dignity, all undtT one sce])tn*, 
though the Austrian dominions wi*re 
very soon transferred to the emperor’s 
brother, Ferdinand. 

Till* theory ol a balance of jiower among 
Eurojieaii states would have been stilled at 
birth but for tlie lact that the enijieror’s 
realms were a heterogeneous assortment 
ol unsympathetic nationalities, very in¬ 
conveniently situated for united action, 
j,. whereas the lealm of the 
of a Balln?* Other great Continental power, 
of Power r ranee, was homogeneous and 
compact. The rivalry ol the 
two princes, Charles tind Francis, and their 
countei claims to sundry Burgundian and 
Italian territories, were the fundamental 
facts in the international situation Eng¬ 
land, standing outside, her policy guided— 
at least 111 the judgment ot the w’oild— 
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by the minister Cardinal Wolsey, sought 
to hoM the balance between the two, to 
})reserve the general jieace, and to reap the 
advantages ol her jxrsition as arbiter. 
Failing to kee]) the peace, she threw htn* 
wt'iglit -though by no means vigorously— 
into the scaU‘ on the enipeior’s side , and 
only altei ibe overthiow ol Francis at 
PaMa m 1525 was an attempt 
made to lestore the balance by 


Luther’s 
Challenge to 
the Papacy 


aietnin to tlu‘F'rench alliance. 
Ihil by tins time, the new act 
was making itself a<ti\'ely felt Mai tin 
Luther had challenged the* ]).ipal pietcMi- 
sioiis in 1517 at U'lttenheig In he 

meta])hoilealK' hmned Ins boats wdien he 
hteialK luinu'cl the luipal Hull whuli (on- 
demned him as a heH'tu H\' chalknigmg 
the pediniaiy .ind politic al «is well as th(‘ 
thi'ologK al (hums ol the* paj^acy, lie 
s(‘(iiied the sii])])oit ol *1 numbei ol secnlai 
pim»t‘s, w'hile the it^ligious enthusiasm 
ol the niiis^c's o\i‘i hall ol (ieimany w’as 
amused by his bold (U'cl.ii ation against 
«inv authont\ w’huli pietended to ovei- 
iide tlM‘ vScii]itnies ih'ie stand 1 . God 
hc'lp me 1 (<innot do ollicMWi^e ” 

Th(‘ file was iaiily kindled Jk»liti('ally 
speaking, Geini.m nnit\ had become im- 
jiossible until the* swoid whic h Lulbcu had 
lironght instead ol juace should bt‘ 
sheadud 'I'hc' puiices, who su])j)c)itc‘cl 
LutlK'i, demanded leligious lrc‘<*clom on th<‘ 
gencnal punciplc* kitcM loinnilated m the 
])hiasc‘ (/////s j('i’lo (jiis yiii;^U) “ lor e.ich 
rulcT's lealm, lh-‘ iidcu’s lehgion ” 'Idle 
Jaitheians united at Sjic'UM in the* protest 
against imjK'ind restiulions w'hic h ga\c* 
to thc*ii movc'nu'iit, .iiicl ultimatc‘l\ to the 
whok' anti-jiajKil Keioi mation, the* name ol 
I’rotc'stautisiu 

'I'lic* new t(‘a' lung piogic*ss(*d in spite ol 
the serious sc't-back W’hic h it lecened 
from the social piojiagiinda ol some ol 
i1s\otaiic's emphatic all\ c oiiclenmtxl b\ 
Luthei hims<'lt which brought ribout tlie 
hoi 101s c)l the gieat Geiman ju'asani 
it‘\oll ol 1525. The* league ol 


League of 


Ihotestant princes bc'camt,* a 


ro estant m(*naec* to an im- 

nnees autliorit\ wine hdefinitely 

langecl itself on thc*^Hh'C)l tJic* old teac^hing 
ancl wais at the* same time endeaxouring 
to tighten Its contiol m sc*cukir attau's 
Ihidc*!' such conditions an cllec'tive 
Anglo-Ph‘t*nch alliance w’C)uld have ]>re- 
seiitecl a vc*ry giave clang(*r to the 
Hapsbuig monarchy ; but the* King ol 
England cdc cted to follow a course ol his 
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own m which he could be actively asso¬ 
ciated w'ith neither of tlie two rivals. 
While priding himself on his orthodoxy, 
Henry found conscientious reasons tor 
disclaiming obedience to an ecclesiastical 
authority winch could not be ])er.suadcd 
to declare his marriage wath rathanne 
ot Aragon void. Consc'ience also com- 
pcdled him to su])press the monastic estab¬ 
lishments in Fiiglaiid and to a])propriate 
their endowments. 

At the same time the monarch, wlio had 
been honoured with tin* title ot “ Defender 
ol the Faith ” b\’ Leo X., was not persona 
fordid with the Liitheians ; and the total out¬ 
come was that liom the houi when Henry 
lH‘g<in to seek hir the so-calU-d divoiee 
Ironi his wale*. Engl.ind ceased matc'iially 
to mfliient'e the policy ot either (diaries 01 
F'rancis, while hci king was m.ikiiig lnms(*ll 
supreme over the State, tiiid the St.iti* 
su]u‘eine ovei the* (dmrch 'fheologuail 
(hang(*s, how'(‘\ei logicalK thc*\ might 
follow as coiollaiaes to the* revised lelatioiis 
betwveii (dmrch and State*, wcie leseu ved 
le)i the* iie‘xt rcigii 

In Germain ce)nte*sts betwee*n Prote'i*- 
l.intisniand ImpeiaaK alheihe isni continued 
^ , to alte'rnatc* witli }»eiioels o( 

Rd^”'iou^* elouiitlul e'onipiomist's and 
Warfares '^li‘=^PH'i<>ils triice's ddie* aj)p.in*nt 
triumph ot the* eirthodox e*m- 
]H*ioi oveTtlu* Luthe'ian Le.igiu'ol Se hmal- 
I aid in 15^7 was lollowe'el b\ a comple‘tt* 
U'veisal e»l the peisition, ae'c'oniphslu'd m 
1552 hv Maunee* ol Saxoin , and bc'loie* 
the* death ed (dailies a inoelns M\e*ndi 
was estabhsheel be*tween the* tw'o partk's 
wlneh reinaine'ei e*tte.'c tiv'e lor iuom* than 
h.ill a centni v. But the* atte'injit to e-i'ii- 
tralise power m the hands ol the e*inpeie)i 
hael tailed, and the intimate e'onneclion ol 
the empire with vSjiain was terminated. 
A Hapshiirg w'as King ol Sjiain. renaming 
Hie Nethcilands, and aimthei wore the* 
iiu})e‘nal ciown ; but the Hapsburg 
(lemiimon was ])eiinanently divided 

While Chark'S still 1 tiled, Moiite/uma 
and Atahualjia had me*t the?' fate with 
which Macaulay’s schoedboy was so 
lamiliar; ('ortez and Pizarro had con- 
([lUTcd Mexice) and IVru ; the Sjianiards 
we*re established on the Spanish Mam, and 
the Plate tk^ets were beginning to pemr 
then caigoes intei the Spanish treasury. 
Also John ('dlvin had leiunded his theo- 
ciatie system at (leiievxi on a iigid pre- 
destiiiarian basis; the Order ol Jesuits 
had been receignised at Rome, and was 




THE HUGUENOT LOVERS 


T Ins famous painting illustrates the anxiety of a Huguenot maiden for her lover’s safety. On the eve of the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew the intimation was secretly conveyed to the Roman Catholics that they were 
to Wes'- a badge on their arms to distinguish them from the Protestants, against whom the attack was to 
be made. Hearing in some way of the impending massacre, the young woman has tied the badge about her 
lover's arm and is entreating him to wear it, but he is gently seeking to remove the symbol of the craven. 

rroiii tilt* {>.11011111; l>y Sir I I Mi1).iis, in tin I itc (jullrry 
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developing the powers generated by th2 
union oi a consummate education with 
unqualihed obedience ; and the Council 
of Trent, m which the adherents ot the 
papacy alone lound recognition, was jire- 
paring the conclusive dogmatic definitions 
which woie pemiaiieiitlv to distinguish 
Roman Catholics from all others, and to 
PKiii„ .h. <il)])iopna- 


Philip the 
Champion o 
the Papacy 


r tioii ol the name ot Catholic 
to the Romanists an abuse ot 


t c‘i n 1 in< )1()g3’ which is excusable 
only becaust‘ lht‘ opposition ot the terms 
Protestant and ('atliohc is, on tht' whole, 
less iiiislcMding than any jiracticable 
alternative' which has been suggested. 

In (lermany theie wms a religious truce 
In England the (‘\j)losivc Protestantism 
ot Kdwaid \'L’s uagn was lol’owed b\ th(' 
still iiioie acute reaction of Mary Tiidoi’s 
government , and that again b\ the com- 
jirc'hc'nsivc but still limitc'd Anglican 
sc'ttlcmont of Eh/alH‘th. In ITance, the 
oithodoxv ot the court Wiis <|uahfic‘d 
by the Huguenot leanings ot ])()W'(‘rtul 
tamihes It rcmiainc'd lor Philip ol Spam 
to adopt the role ot ch<impioiiol the' papacy 
and hammer ot tlu' lic^relics Hetw’eeii 
I53<) and i5t)0. Spain, France, England, 
and the Em])ire, each came undcT a ni‘w 
rulei, wiio m the* case* ol the hist thiee 
guided Its destiiiK's lor thirl\ \<’<ns oi 
moie 

In El am e tin* sons ol C atharine de Mc'dici 
wen* kings but il v\as she w'ho contiolled 
them To let.iin her owm ascc'ndancy 
.‘'he pl.ned oil the* (iinsc*s against the 
Huguenots and the Huguenots .ig.nnst 
the (iuisc's Even the terrible St. l>ar- 
tholonmw massacies ol 1572, which she 
plannc'd ])i()bably in a moment ot jealous 
l)ani(' tailed to su]>])ress the party of the 
victims. W'ho w'oii the day for then 111- 
dubita\)ly legitimate caudidale, Hemy ol 
Navane, 111 the stniggle loi the suc'cession 
w'liK'h tollow'ed the death ol Henry III., 
and ot C'alh.irine heisell 111 T58(), but only 

^ when HenrypaidthcC'atholKTS 

Why Queen .. i 1 

PI- 1. 41. th(*ir ])rice, holding that a 

Elizabeth was ^ u/r 

p . c rown was worth a Mass. 

Protestant ir„^.land, the daughter ol 

Anne Piolc'yn, born out of wedlock in the 
eyes of cveiw' bc^hever in the jiajial 
authoiity, wms wholly dependent on the 
loyalty of her Protestant subjc'cds, whose 
hejpes were no less bound u}) in her, since, 
even if her legitimacy w'c*re admitted, 
the legitimate heir presumj)tive w'as the 
Catholic Queen ot Scots, who w^as half a 


Guise. Elizabetli’s domestic administra¬ 
tion was consequcmtly emphatically Pro- 
tc'stant , the more so when a singularly 
injudicious pa|)al Bull in 1570 formally 
invited English Catholics to jirofess loyalty 
but to compass treason. Nevertheless, 
it was her business to avoid challenging 
the direct onslaught of the jiajial champion 
until the outcome of a struggle could be 
anticipated wntli contidcnco. 

Hc^iu'e tor nearly thirty years she jdayed 
persistently a double game, wounding 
Spain whenever the chance apjieared of 
doing so unothcially, 01 dangling belore 
France the piospect of a matrimonial 
alliance, but reiiismg to commit herself to 
open su])iK)rt cithc*r of the Huguenots m 
loanee* 01 ol the Protestant Ncthcrlandcrs 


111 their st Higgle* to live thc'mselvc^s from 
the Spanish \'oke. But sooner or later 
the battle with Sjyiin was inevitable, 
apart trom the* religious cjiiestion. 

h'or the spin! ol .ulvc*nluiv had taken 
hold ot the* sc‘al»iniig jxqnilation ol Eng- 
l.uicl The* Italian ('abots John and 
Sebastian had m.icle their vc^yage^s to 
North Anic*nca 111 c'ommand ol luiglish 


The Great 
Sailors 
of the Seas 


shij)s, Willoiighbv and Chan- 
eelloi had “ cliscov c*i ed ” Mus¬ 
covy w'hen 111 sc'aieh of a 
Noilh-c'ast passage,” old 


William Haw'kins had made* the (jiiinea 


vo\agc‘ and xisited the fha/ils befc'>re 
Ehz«il)eth wMs on the Ihionc*, and 


man\ captains were soon c*mulating 
then (‘.\j>loits, most notable among them 
bc'iiig John Hawkins, w'ho kidnajqied 
negroes 01 bought c'aptives trom the 
native duels on the (iuinea coast, finding 
a jirolitable market for the same among 
th(* Sj)aniards in Anu'rica. But Spain 
was by no means disposed to let loreigners 
w^ork their w'ay into shaiing her American 
moiioj)oly. and strict trade regulations 
were* laid dowai 


These legulations the English seamen 
ignored -})arth’ as being in contravention 
ol trc'aty rights, partly as having no 
better warrant than tTic old Bull of Pope 
Alexander VI., w^ho had made a present to 
Portuguese and Sj^aniards of the New 
World, winch wns not his to give. In plain 
terms, international law was tar too vague, 
and its sanctions tar too insubstantial, to 
control the proceedings of mariners and 
adventurers on the other side of the 


ocean. It the Spaniards had a right to 
the monopoly, the English were no 
better than pirates : it they had not, the 
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English wt'ic witlun their rights ; and the 
debate could be decided only by the effec¬ 
tive, if illogical, method of lighting it out. 
Therefore, whil(^ Elizabeth and Philip were 
theoretically at peace, ttR*ir subjects on 
the high seas and on the Spanish Main 
were practie.illv at open wai 

The whole situation lavoiiied Eliza¬ 
beth’s jiohcy ot del(‘inng the collision as 
long as ])ossiblt‘ \ large proportion of 
her subjects, and oiu* at least oi her ablest 
ministers, h'rancis Walsingham were eagt‘r 
to join issue wath Spam long befoie the 
queen or her most trust(‘d (ounsellor, 
William ('cell, best kiii-wai as I oid Bui- 
leigh, weu* willing jiaitK lurausc* tluw 
wert' z(‘alous loi Jingland to stand out 
openh' as the chamjuon ot Protestantism, 
jiartK Ix'caiise the inai iiieis wen- ( oiifid(*nt 
of th(^ outcome ol a nawd stniggle 

Hut ProtestaniHin ajijx'aled to |{h/.ilx‘th 
mereh’ ,is a |)ohtic<d nec(*ssit\ in hei own 
lealms , slu* ('anxl nothing alxnit m.iin- 
taining it abioad e\(e{)l as i he( k ujxni 
the ('apacitu's ol ( .itholu g()\(*innients foi 
agglessioii She would ha\e |)U‘t(‘iie(l 
Iru'iidh' u'kitious Willi Sptiiii <mi tcMins ol 

et. j mutual a( t omniodatiou wide 

The Shadow , . , 

of a War poWd as a 

... « • b.ilaiK e lu loam e I Ik nun ol 

with Spam 1 , 1 I 

(ilhei r raiK ( oi Spam w«'Uld iii 

hei \ lew , lia\e Klideied ill* otliei !<»» 
jxiweitul S'> long as Plnlij) lound tMioiigh 
too((up\ him III the low (oiintiies tin 
j)iosp('i't ol an \ngl(»-!' i em h alliam i* was a 
useliil diplDinalie (.nd iii lescne but a 
dangeious on* i(» pla\ In lik( niaiima so 
long as M.11 \ Small Ineil it w.m doubt lul 
W’hethei Philip (oiild mm)) iiiui h ad\an- 
tage Irom Ph/abeth’s tall snui' Man’s 
accession might bung about .in Anglo- 
French alli.ince Ihit when the niariiage 
of Iih/abeth to .i Eieiii'h pi nice liad finaIJ\ 
become im]x>ssible. and the traged\ ol 
Fotheiing.n had been ('omj)Ieted hJizabeth 
knew' that the latidul giapjde with Sjiain 
could no longer he a\’(’rted 

Sjiain iicr‘>elt was a colossus lai less 
|x)W(‘rful 111 lai't than in ajipcMiaiK'e. 
Pliiliji’s father li.id been a Biiigundian 
ratlier than a (iciinaii oi .i Spaiiiaid , 
Philij) himsell w.as a Sjiani.ird without 
qualification l.ord ol Sjiain. and of the 
W'ealth ol the Spanish '* Indices,” he wms 
lord also ol tlie l.ow' Countries ; but the 
efficient maintenance ot communic'ations 
hetw'ecn Sjiain and the Low C cmiitries 
demanded control ot the sea. To all 
appearance, Spain was incomjiarabh’ the 
K 


greatest sca-powei. but wln*ii slu' was 
challenged by England, tiie apjieaiaiue 
jirovecl to be lallacaoiis tliongli tins did 
not occur till Phniji’s leign was fai .id- 
vanced. Y(*l, evem lieloie that lime* it w<is 
no easy matter to maintain .i laige fou'e 
m the Netherlands; so long as this was 
necessarv, Sjiain w-a*- grievousK’ hanipeied 

, in otlicM helds ol ac'tivitx ;ind 
Prince of .11. 

^ . pi.'icticalK’ it w.is iic'ccss.nv 

^nge en ® Philip's jk ((*ssion. 

I 1 k‘ Sjianisli king wms d(*t(‘i- 
mined to (‘xcicisc' dc'spotic .lutlioiitv and 
to crush hei CSV thioiiglionl his dominions 
The Xethci lands wIk'k* the nobic’s .uul 
the* cilic's possc*sscd traditional lilx'itias 
h.id no mind to submit to llic d •sjMitism 
ot .111 .d)S(*ntiM' i-\i*i(iscd tliioiigh ali(‘ii 
.igonts and siippoilcd b\ lon^ign trooj^s. 

Moieovoi the 1101 1 1 k‘i 11 pi o\ im which 
h.id adoj)tcd (aKnnstn doftiiiK'" v\(M*e 
j>ic'ji.iii‘(l to do bank* I01 thui ichgion .it 
.illiosts riio 01 gaiiis.ition ol a (onslini- 
tioiuil oj>j)osiiiou to .111 ahaii ,i(hmmst 1.1- 
tion and to u*hgK»us pusiMutioii w.is mat 
b\ tha aiiest ol t wo oj I ha 1 ( .uk Is h'.gniont 
and Hoin iindcM tin govainniaiit ol \ 1 \,i, 
whom Pluhjt h.id s< ul !*» m pl.a a his own 
inoia di|>lom.il K sistai M.iig.m I ot Panu.i 
I Ik ainsi w.is aiiswtiad h\ .i 1 a\ oil 
ha.idad h\ \\ ilh.im PniKa nl (ii.iiig* .md 
his l)H)thci L( w Is ol Ill I'.ginoiil 

and Hoin wua i\a(Ut(d ami Mi*‘ ia\<ill 
W.m imiflksvb ( iUsIk d liudai I In Ill'll 
hael oj Al\.i IlK'ia tollowad .1 t'laniu 
hlUl.ll both ill Its mb 111 loiial »im']l\ .uul 
Its uimitc'utional imam i.il sinpidilN 

In m 7 J th(‘ n \ oh w.is lulaw ad ami w.is 
ohstmalah maml.iiiiail soimliimsb\ tha 
wIkjIc ol tha Nathai I.iikIs s.)nK'lmu*s b\ 
tha uoithaiii Piotc'stanl pio\im(‘s .doiia 
witii assist.im a moic' 01 k ss sin 1 aptitions 
l)Ut toI(*i.ihl\ const.ml liom h.'ugland ami 
less c'oiisist(‘nt]\ Ironil'i.ima wlmholold 
iiad el.limed su'c ‘1 .mil \ o\ai Maml is .md 
Brabant W'hik' the* struggk' w.is going 011 
theaiulaeit V ot ilia English sa.mu'ii u'achad 
Drake's ( lunax 111 l)iak<'’s \oyagK' 

« .. ol (irc unma\igalioii .md his 

opanisn England m Hk' 

l\*li('aii 01 (i(»ldi'u Ilmd 
with Sjiauish ticasuie .ihoaid wortli con- 
siderabh’ o\ei .1 million Incidc’iit.ilh, 
howx'vei, Spain at the* same tune .iccjuirad 
additional jxiwer l)v the annex.ition ot 
Portugal on the' demise ol Ium king HcMiry, 
on the plea th.at Philip w'as the l(\gitimat(' 
heir through his niothei Foi more than 
halt a century Porlug.al remained an 

4 ^ 5,3 
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<i})])aiia^c t)l Ihc Spanish Crown; till the 
house ot HragiUiza succeeded in giving 
etlccl to its own claims, ot which the lej;al 
siij>eri()ntv was iiidiihitahle 

The assassination ot Willhim “the 
SiliMit “ in 15(S4 tailed to break down the 
sliiliborn resistance' ()t tlu' Ih'otestant 
N(‘therlanos to Spain Aniilo-Spanisli <in- 
rj,, ^ ta^onisnis bec.inu* SO acute that 
of ScotT"*' *1 was nn<ib]e loiii^ei to 

Beheaded the' popular (h'ln.iiid lor 

an opi ‘11 supj)oii ol tlu' Hol¬ 
landers Ihi^^laiid aiirl Spam beiiij^^ ope'iiK 
at v\ai. a Ine Mai\ Stiiait was no lon^e'i 
a W'oikable polili(<il a'^st'! 'Hu* OiK'cn ot 
Scots w.is b('lu'<i(le'd , lMiili}> K'sohed to 
(iiish I‘li/abetli <ind (laini tlu' JCn.i;lish 
Clown m \irtiu' ot his dese'ent iioiii John 
ot (laiiiit, and thus simpJiK the dillicult 
})r(K('ss ot cinsliin.i," tlu' Nc'thei lands Tlu* 
Aiinada saih'd Jn its pro^ne'ss up( liannel 
tlu' suj)eiiorit\ ol the Kni^lish th'et w.is 
deliniteK inanitc’sted the' Aiinada ilst'lt 
was linallv broken u[> in tlu* dcHisue' en- 
j^Mj^'eineiit ott Ciax I'line^. and its de^tiuc- 
tion was (onipleted b\ winds and waves 
in the (oiiisc' ot its thi^ht lonnd S('otland 

'I'Ih' mival wai (ontiniK'd toi anolhei 
(htado. l)nt the na\<il sUj)U'ni<i( \ ul Spain 
had \.nn''hed toi e\ei Philij detiantK 
litl(‘d out oii(‘ llc'et alter <inotlu‘i ImU all 
met with disastei , <nid ledmed thoimdi 
Ins rc'sonnc's WH'ie hi thiew Inmsc'lt into 
a Imi'ikIi wai mstt'ad ot stu'liL^tlu nine 
P.irnia m tlu'Netla'i lands Wlu'ii Parma 
du'd tlu'ie W.IS litlK* doul)t tliat the* 
H(^llan(h‘is would seeiiie tlu'ii inde- 
jH-ndeiK e whuli th(‘\ did j)i.niic.dK sonn- 
ten Nc'.iis .ind loimalh some tilt\ ^e.ns 
.itti'i wauls 

In hdaine the' wa’ ol the sm (ession 
was teimmated b\ th<' e'stabhslinient ol 
the Hoinbon d\nasl\’ m the* peison ot 
the (|non(hini Hneiu'iiot Ih'inv 1 \^ , and 
toleiation w.is see nu'd by the halict ol 


Nantt's 111 In th'' same 

Phihj) died, to b(' tollowi'd to tli<‘ 


Union of 
England and 
Scotland 


ti\e \'ais latei by Ins 
hai,i;lish antagonist T 
((‘ssion ot the Scots 
I antes \ I . .IS I aiiK's 


\e,ii 

e su( - 

kme 
T or 


Jui^land, imitc'd KiiLtland and StotJand 
und('i oiu'down thon.j^h the two ('oiintiH's 
lelaiiK'd st'paiatc' leejslatiires and adminis¬ 
trations Id)r iK'arly halt a c (‘iitm y to (ome. 


till' mteiwention ol Pn^laiul in Euio])(‘an 
politics w'as s])asmodi(. and iiU'tfectivi*. 
almost disi(*g.ird(*d by foreign ]K)W'ers. and 
ol imjiortam'e i luetly as pioducing. both 
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directly and indirectly collisions between 
the down and jiaihament. In (h'lmany 
the recognition ol the ])rmciple that each 
ruler should decide the ix'hgion ol his own 
state liad brouglit ])eace; thi* (ierinan 
llapsbuigs, unlike the S|)anish biaiuh, 
K'lmimed ('atholic, but inamtanK'd the 
iitlilude ol (omjiiomist* 

On till' othei hand, the Piotestant 
Stales beianie (Jivided into LniJn'raii and 
(abinist, till' two (am])s being m hot 
opposition to ea'li other. Ihil ihi* Imii' 
.limed when the hen to the Ilapsbiirg 
suciessioii and to the einpiie w.is le- 
lognised m the Arihdiiki' Id'idin.and, 
w4io was a bigoli'd ( .ilholii The ruling 
empi'ior, Matthias, w.is king ol Pioti'sl.nit 
Pohemia, wheie the ciowm was I'lective. 
rill' Bohemi.in diet was sin prised into 
nommating b'erdmand .is snii'essoi to 
Maltln.is but an .ittenij)t w.as ni.ide 
to upset till' ('li'( lion, leji'it Id'idinaiid, 
and substitute idedeiii, the ( ahmist 
Mee'toi P.il.itim', .nid thus, m itinS the 
Ihirty ^e.lls' Wai be'g.in 

In efleit, the w.ii w.is one loi the' le 
io\ei\ ol ( .ilhohi .is( cnd.iiii \ in (ii'iin.nn 


_ . . , The Ihnoiu'.in i h.nnj)ionshii) 

Beg.„„,„* of ,|h.(,u 11 ,|„ h,,.| iMrl, 

yT ’ taken o\ei liom the 's]).inish 

.ars ar |^ j ,^| „j, n On 

one side w'as laiigi'd tlu' (leini.in 1 eaeee 
ot (athohe' |)iin(es ot whom the nio\ mg 
spiiit w.d Al.iMinihan o' P.l\ .111.1 sup- 
|)oited l)y S]),im lioin the Sp.niish Nethei- 
l.inds and Xoith It.iK On lh< othei 
sale well' tin' (a'lm.Lii l.iKmisis hom 
w'hoin the Luthei.ins ol b.ixoiu .nid 
Ihandeiibuig stood .ilool \i'tol\ ,it 
lust ia\ with th(' (atholKs, b^ ir)j ; it 
looked .is it (ii'iman I’loti si,intisin would 
bi' < 11'shed . 111(1 the .illit'd Il.ipsbings w011 id 
be abh' (omj)letely to dominate banojx' 

1 he possibihl\’ ot such a piospett 
m l()lo h.id e.iused Ileni\ [\' ol 
b'l.inie t<i piej).iie .in .nili-l l.ip^buig 
(ombm.itioli just betoie ln' tell imdel the 
daggt'i ol an assassin Xow^ Ki(heheu 
had <i((|uned .1 })iej)on(leiaiU nillueme m 
b'ranii* Foi hiin tlc' eiienn; v\as not 


Piotv'stantisiii, but the Hapsburgs, though 
within Fiance the Hugi.t'iiots wt h' m some 
degree K'jU’t'ssed Ri(heht‘u now inter¬ 
vened, sinking at the Ha])sburg,s m Italy. 
Although a Huguinot levolt m b'raiu e 
compelled him to withdiaw again, he h.id 
giyen ,i le.id to the Piotest.int ])oW('is , 
Denmark and Ilungaiy w(*ie diawm into 
the (ierman struggle on the Piotestant side. 
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At this stage - in 1626- Wallenstein 
a])pc*ars, to restore the now threatened 
Imperial fortunes, but with a modified 
policy. He is the cham]Uon })nmanlv 
()1 Tmperialism, with th(‘ ami of making 
th(‘ empeior mast(*i ol th(' em])ii(‘, 
])laymg, miitati^ mutandis, a i 61 (‘ analogous 
U) that ol Stiaffoid 111 ICngland 01 ol 
Kiclu‘h(‘u m FraiKe. P>ut it the ('.ithola 
])rm(es ol tJie rmjnir weie wiJimg to 
be Jed liy llieir nominal sn;(;eiam to ilia 
overthrow of Proteslantisrn, tliey weie by 
no means wiling to be rult'd auto('iati(alIy 


leadershij) of his armies. When the two 
gn*at eomniand(‘rs were pitted against 
eat h othei, (iustavus lost his life in the 
hour of \'ictorv at Lutzen in Wallen- 

st<*m, now inromparably the might K'st 
iigme on tlie st<Lge. meant to lollow out 
his own polny, in wdin h religions com- 
])rom!s< v\as now a leading leaturc, 
while his own aggrandis(‘ment was not 
Je-ns piniijiDcDf jn it tiian Jus nujiejlahsin 
Hut \\ alJen^lein’s schemes wei(* cndad by 
tliv hands ol assassins in ib '4 In vflrct, 
tJie war now assumed the soimwvhat 
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bv an eiiijx'ioi whoso jiowei lesicd on an 
army (ontrolliHl b\ ,i Hohemnin n])s1.n( 
At th(‘ moment ol W^allenstein’s snidss 
Feitlimind loiind himsi'lf (ompi'lled to 
('lioose l-etw(‘(m him and the leagii<‘ 
H(M lios('the league Ihit again Kidielieu 
had l'''('om(‘ arinag at ItM^t diplomatic.dh , 
and tlu' (‘tte( t ol his dij)loina(\ was to 
bung tilt* Sw (‘dish king, (iust.ivus Adolphes, 
into lilt' tu'ld Th{‘ VK'toiious advaiu'e 
of till* “ Lion ot the Noitli ” loieed 
Ferdmaiul to leiall Wallenstein to the 


uiiexjiev ted (liauK tei ot a struggle lor 
Fieinli sn]>iemaiy on the Kliine, and for 
Swedisli sn])H'ma( \ on tie* I’allir Weneed 
not lollow its (onist' here Feidinand 
.lied in It) ;7 and l\i( hi'litm m 11)42 ; but 
h'raiKe mamtaiiud th(‘ samt‘policy under 
.Ma/aim, «in(l liei armies a^cjuired an 
unj)ie( I'dented asccnd.Lm'v under the 
leatliMship ol ('onde ,ni(l Tiireiine 

The wai was finallv liioiiglit to an end 
bv th(‘ tuMtK's known jointI'y as the Peace 
ol Westphalia m i()4.S It lelt .^w^eden 
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sec\irc in the su])ieniacy of the Paltic, 
and France m possession oi most ot the 
Western Rhine provinces. Switzeiland 
and Holland weri‘ formally declaied in¬ 
dependent of the emjnie and ol Spain 
rc'spectively. As l)(‘t\\eon Sjiain and Fiance 
the contest was not (ernnnat(*d till ten 
years latei In (iermany the proloni^ed 
devastation ol a war, paiticii- 


larly hideous iii the brutality 
by vvliicli it was disl ingiiislied. 


Germany 
Depopulated 

by War S(‘J lously im- 

jiovenshed and pavely (lt‘po])nlateil Thi^ 
Protestantism of Noiih (lerrnany had 
survived the attack, and the wars of 
religion were ended But the ('athohes 
had lolled the attempt to establish im¬ 
perial sii]>ieniai'v at the ])rice of their 
tailure to (*stal)lish falholic domination. 
The Hapslmrg was prinris 'inter pares, Init 
notlimg more The congeries of (ierman 
states ^\as as fai a^ ovei from combining 
into a smglt' (i(‘rman iialion 

In all these' (*vents England had 
plau'd piaftirall\ no part. Fiom 
to ib2<^, the adnnnistiaiion of James I. 
and ( harles 1. was ])ia('ti( ally m the hands 
of the UK om})eteiit (a\'ourit<* Huckmgliam, 
whose ])olie\ w'as guided exclusively by 
])er.sonal jnqties and ambitions. Every¬ 
thing ho did was ecpuillv lockless in (on- 
iej>lion and disaslio.is in execution. 
Ex]u-‘dilions to h<'l}) the hdector Palatine, 
to strike at b])aiu. or to lit'lj) the Huguenots 
at Roclielli'. wcjie all lia^'i'oos of the w’oist 
kind , but English intervention was ended 
<iltogeth(T when the duke was stabbed 
by an aggrle^ ed and ciazy lanatic. 

ruder the Tudors the (rowni had 
obtained complete control of administra¬ 
tion, with the goneial acjuiescence of 
Parliament ; wdiile its jiohcy was pojuilar, 
it had keen allow't'd to wn'i'St the law to its 
owni })urposes "J he Stuarts endeavoured 
to exercise in addition an effective control 
ol taxation, and to override the law 
in carrying out a policy which w'as 
thoioughly unjiopular, with 
the natuial lesult that Parlia¬ 
ment challenged the crown's 
admmisti ative jirerogatives 
The outcome was a civil wm* which made 
the victorious army ot the Parliament 
master ot the situation. Parliament had 
jdayed Frankenstein. The army w'ould 
trust neither the king nor the Parliament : 
It betieaded tJie one, ejected the other, and 
(‘stahlislied a (uesar in the jx'rson ol Oliv^c'i* 
Cionnvc'll. Till’ niilit.iiy jirotectorate w'as 


Civil War 


England 


an abnonnal expedient for dealing with 
abnormal conditions , uttcily ojiposed to .dl 
English tradition : triiim])hant, but intolei- 
able. It W'as dooiiK'd to ])ass aw'ay w'ith its 
mighty I'l eator. Alxsolutism w’as to make 
one more briet effort. P>ut it w'as, in tact, a 
lost cause ; the ascendanev ot ParlianuMil 
W'as w^m. Hut while the ('ominonwc’alth 
lasted, Europe awoke to the fact that eyen 
\'an Tromp and De Ruyter wi’re no more’ 
than a match toi Robert Blake, and that 
('romweH’s Ironsides under Turenne, as 
under Cromwell himselt, were more than 
a match for the best soldiery m Euro})e. 

Absolutism was rejected by England. 
During the first halt ot the seventeenth 
eeiiturv it was most decusivelv established 
111 Fraiu'i’. Honrv IV. built up a populai 
desjiotism. but it was Richelieu wdio did 
tor Fiance what Stnittoid tiled to do toi 
England and Wallenstein tor tliec'mjint'. In 
F'ligland and Ei.iiKe. how'evi’r, absolutism 
had difleient foes. In England it w'as the 
traditional lights ol gc'iitry tiiiil burghers 
that were at stake’ , in Fianc'e it w'as the 
claims of a fe’ud.il noblesse. In Fiance’ 
^ .. ^ abse)lutism was the e e)ndilie>n 

^ - ,e)t a strong c'entral govi’in- 
tbe Defence of , i i. ^ i 

«... inc'iit. in England it was to he 
Protestants i x Ti i 

])ie)vc'd that the asceiidaiic'V e)l 

Parliament (lid not we.iken the cenlial 
authority Ri('helie’u’s task was not lo.n- 
})l(‘ted .inf h(‘ w'ars o f t hc’ Fron di’, wi 1 1 1 w 1 u e h 
Ins suc('ess()r Maz.inn liad te) cope, the aiis- 
tocracy had to he brouglit to sul)mission, 
and the Pans parlement —ne>t. like the Ihig- 
lish parhament, a rej^resentative assembly, 
but a body ot law\ I’rs —made an unsne cess- 
ful bid tor constitutional }>owTrs. Hut the 
jiolicy of the cardinals jirevailed, and wlu’ii 
Mazarindied,young Louis XI\k w'asalready 
the most absolute monarch in Europe.’. 

Cromwe’ll, in 1656, had acce’pted the 
French projiosals for alliaiK'e* against S])ain 
in the hope ot jaeanotmg a Protestant 
League lor the defeiue e>t all Ih'ote’staiits. 
It he had toreseeii that, when he was dead, 
Knglaiid would lose' sight ot his j)iir])e)se in 
the alliance with Fiaiict' and that FYane i’ 
would be able' te) use thi' truits of that 
alliance and the* deleat ol S|)ain tor her 
own ends, w'e may j)n‘sume that his policy 
would have been different ; it is hardly 
safe to condemn the designs ot a statesman 
because his successois were inni| able e)f 
giving thi'in effect, 'the establishment of 
a j)cnsionary ol King Louis on the throne' 
of England did ne)( fall within the scojie 
of the Protector’s calcrjatious. 
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'T^HE age of Louis XIV., which forms the 
^ first subsection of our next jieriod, 
coincides v ith a marked period of our own 
history. I'lie pei'sona' rule of Louis began 
immediately befoie th(' restoration of 
( hades JL ; it L*nded immediately after 
die ac(Tssion of the Kh*ctor of Hanover. 
The “ glorious Kcwolution *’ divides it into 
two almost exactly equal halves, during tlu 
first of which, consciously or unconsciously, 
the English (iovcTiiment habitually ])laye(l 
into the hands of the (irand Monarcjiie, 
whereas during the sei'ond William Ill. and 
Marlborough wi'ie the protagonists in the 
lesistance to his aggression. Cdiarles II. and 
James II. were the French king’s first 
enemies; both—th(‘ one secretly and the 
other o})enI\— weie adherents ot Catholi¬ 
cism, <ind aggi<‘ssive ('atholicism, though 
with an element of ant*igonLsm to the 
jiai)ac\,\vas a jiart of Louis’ programme, 
and th(‘ Stuarts were (pnte willing to pur- 
('hase freedom from ])arliamentary control 
at the ]nT('(‘ ot subservieiK'e to France. 
The War of England, people and parlia- 
the Sp.«ish ..f thoso 


Succession 


fundamental facts, the French 


alliance and wars with the 
Dutch weie both feat in es of the Common¬ 
wealth ])ohcv, which in loieign atfairs was 
generally ])opuIar. Consecpiently, people 
and jiarhannait acquiesci^d in an apparent 
continuity which was an actual reversal. 

The Kev cation of the Edict of Nantes 
r(‘veal(‘d the designs ot the French king , 
the English Revolution necessitated the 
associauon oi English and Dutch, while 
the exiled king relied on JTench protection 
and sup])ort. England, it is true, was not 
eiithnsiaslic in support ot William 111 .’s w^ars 
against lamis, hut ajiathy wtis converted 
into tury when Louis recognised the son ot 
James IL as king of England, and the 
country flung itself into the war of the 
Si>anish succession with ardoui, though 
Its direct interest in the actual issue was 
sniall. The fruits of victory winch fell to 
(heat Britain at the end seemed inade¬ 
quate ; but she had suffered inlimtely less 


than any of the other belligerents, and cvei 
since La Hogue, m iCn) 2 , her naval pre¬ 
eminence had been becoming inoie and 
more decisively established, fncidentally, 
also, the threat of crnnplete siqiaration from 
Scotland iri the middle of a great war had 
jj , . forced England to assent in- 

EuXa^nd 1;?. coniplele 

Scotland union. 1 he tw'o countries ceased 
to be int(M nationally distinct 
and were merged m Cire.it Britain —a fact 
of vital importance in the m^xt stage 
of mtiTiiational rivalries. 

Although ('athohe aggression,'<a sup- 
])ression oi Protestantism, was p<irt ot the 
plans of Louis, this w\as not distinctively tlu‘ 
c.ise during the first half ot his reign , nor 
w'as there evaai in tlu^ latter jieiiod any 
pretence that Louis was at the head of tlu* 
Catholic states ol Em ope. On tin* eom 
trary, the papacy was in direct o])positioa 
The jirimary objects which the French king 
had in view wcie the magnilic.ition ol tlu* 
monarchy in Fnmce, and the m.igmhcation 
of France m Europi*. For the se( mid ])ur- 
})ose, the great end to be attained w'as the 
annexation to France of roughh' the wiiole 
ot the old heiitage ot Bui gundy, of wlneh 
a great part was still attaclied to Spam. He 
had this end in vkwv when he m.irned the 
eldest Spanish princess, wiiose half-brother 
shortly afterw.irds succeeded to the Spanish 
throne, winle her younger half-sister was 
married to the Emjieror Leojiold, the heail 
of the (ierman Hapsburgs. 

The accession ol ('harles 11 . in S])ain 
permitted Louis to claim the Burgundian 
provinces for liis wile, on the basis of .i 
law winch gave the iemale children ol a 
A Grcftt niarnage jinoritv ovm* even 

Triple male children of a sec aid 

Alliance uiarriage. These claims Louis 
in j>art made good by the 
campaigns of lUhy 8. He could affoid to 
pav little r(‘gard to the formation of the 
tri])le alliance ot England. Holland, and 
Sweden, which was the outcome of the 
alann caused by his .aggression, since he 
knew that the King of England was clever 
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Groups of soldiers were detailed to occupy the houses of the Protestants by force, and were there allowed to 
conduct themselves as they pleased, provided they made the life of the occupants unbearable. There was no 
indignity and ill-usage, short of actual murdei, at which they stopped, and a favourite amusement was to bind the 
master of the house to a chair, which was forced, with its occupant, over a blazing fire, the priest standing by 
urging him to recant, while his Fi otestant Bible was thrown into the flames on which he himself was being tortured 
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enouj^h io cncimiveiit liis Ministers for a 
siil)slantial consideration, and that Sweden 
also iniLrht be diplomatically iletached 
Holl.iiul itsell was the next obiect ot his 
a^i^resi^ion, with the additional motive 
that tile Ihitch Republic sto<Kl in the way 
:>] the dc'Vt'Iopinimt ot his plans lor sup- 
pressint' the Jiui,nienot leli.eion in France. 

„ The attack was opened in 

, ^ a^^-ociation with hneland, diir- 

of Orange . ^ . r 

Restored pioioi»alion ot 

es ore l\ii liainent, in H)y2 Holland, 

liowever, K'Msted wath her traditional 
K^ohilion 'I ill' tall ot tlie R(‘pii])lican 
(io\einineiit and iIk* lestoration of the 
House ()| ()ian^<‘ in tlu‘ ])eison ol youni; 
William 111 t) llu‘ oIIkv ol Stadtholder 
])i()\ide(l a leadi'r ol niisut passed tenacity 
and shiiw\lint's-, and (ompii'tely changed 
ihe 1 rial ions ol Holland and Fngland, 
William heiiij; the nejilu'W ol Chaih's. 

Ihieland withdrew and at ihe same time 
the pow(‘is look al.iiin ('atholu as w'ell 
.is Ihoiestaiu 1 mils loiiiid himself lacing 
the prospect ot a huropean (onihination. 
'rnieiine (ondinliMl a siaies ol lainjiaigns 
ot (‘\1iamdiii<ii \ bi illiant bat Ins i.aieer 
W'.is ended m 11*75 bv .1 stia\ bullet 
.\e\l \'iai llie (‘\li<ioi(l!n<ii\ development 
ol llie l^'iemh na\\ b\ ('olbert w'as demon- 
sliated ('onsi'ions ol ihe sliam on Ills 
lesoiuies, how('\'ei < onis was U'ady loi a 
pi'ai e on l.i\ om .il)l(' terms wlniii wi'ri' 
obtained at lli<' I'leah ol Xiniegui'iiin rf)7(S 
lint Ximegueii did not satislv Loins 
The and,ii III with whiili hi' pioc<‘eded to 
inUrpict (U'atii's m liis own iaxoni ronld 
hardlv he ti'leiated b\ the Hapsbiirgs, 
(ieiman oi* Spanish and the diplomacy 
winch had held Piote^taiit states neutral 
111 till late w.im was iinlhlu'd m t() 85 by 
the Rt'xoialion ol tlie Edu t ol Nantes, 
which also dio\e a large* pail ol the best 
ot Ihe Meiuli nidnstrud ])0})ulation into 
exile 111 England, Holland and (iermany. 
The* Pope Inniselt loudemned the' Revo¬ 
cation, and Loins was e'onscionsly and 
„ , conlidcntly iirciianng a single*- 

Revolution Eur,.i.c:in 

_ . - (omhination which w’as on the 

iLngiand e(,,m])letK>n, wlicii the 

ie\a)lution in hhiglanel derisively united 
the* na\'al poweis For this Tarais had 
liiiiisell to blame sinie he made liis lust 
nio\e* by invading the Palatinate therediy 
lt'a\ing tlie nilei ol Holland Iree* to go to 
assist III the exjnilsiem eif King James 
irom England. By the time tliat J.ouis 
was in a ])osition to turn upon Holland, 


the Englisli crown w’as firmly set on the 
head ol the Dutch Stadtholder, and the 
great navy vvliicli had inllicted a disastious 
deieat on tlie iinghsh lleet off J-ieachy 
Head was shatteivd at the battle of La 
Hague in J()()2. Tlie allies, howevei were 
sufficiently diVTise in tlii'ir aims to enable 
Louis, alter holding Ins owai but no nioie, 
to negotiate terms with them .si'jiaialeJy, 
w’hich weie embodied in the Tieaty of 
Rvsw'ick m I()p7. 

Louis v\as still Inrlliei lioin having 
a' hieved his ends than he liad been after 
Niineguen. f>ut liesh ojiportunilies were 
presented by the now aciiti* question ol the 
S])anish succession. Tin* Sp<inish king was 
dying w'ltlioiit issue the ilnldii'ii ol his 
tw'o sisters were also the childien of 1 oms 
and of tlie Empeior Lt'ojxild it'spectivc'ly. 
1 'lie acquisition ol tlie wliolc Spanisli 
dominion by either power was manilestly 
(l(*striicti\e ol the balanee. while then' had 
bi'en lornial n'lnnu lalions on tiu' ])ai 1 ol 
both the pniuesscs. A paitition was the 
olnious (Oinse .\n agieement In'tween 
tile inteiesled paitit's had bestowed the 
mam inlientance on a giandson ol tht' 
empt'roi. thi' elei loial Prince 


The Brilliant 
Strategy of 
Marlborough 


ol Baxaiui w how as outside the 
.\iisti lan sill i ession ilscll • but 


in ](><)(} die j)inil(‘dit'd King 
('hai Icsol h}).un lollowed suit aitt'r naming 
Philip a giandson ol Loins, as ins lit'ir, 
tliough the pow't'rs liad agreed n])on a liesh 
])aitilion Loins n'jnidiaied iht* pailition 
and a^at'plt'd tht' will- Austria piejMietl 
to asseit lier t)wn t laims , the ai lion t)l 
Holland would be laigt'ly dejiendent tm 
England, and the action of England was 
decided by Louis' iccogiiition ol James 
Edwaul Stuart as king ol Englantl. at tin* 
deathbed t)l James 11 Oikv moie, Idntipe 
wais in alliance to t het k th<* aggi andisement 
ol laiins. Tht' death ot William IJJ 
placed Marlborough at the heatl of the 
combined English and Dutt h tones. 

lanns sought tt) bung Iht' allies to theii 
knees by striking slraight at Vienna : but 
the attempt was t'om])lclt*ly Aviecked by 
Marlborough’s brilliant strategy, which 
united his own forces with those ol 
Pi nice Eugent' and shallt'red tht* French 
and the Ha\ anaiis w hose prince had joined 
Louis, at Blenheim. Year by year, in a 
senes ol skillnl cam])aigns, the Fiench 
king’s coiKjuests in the Spanish Nether¬ 
lands weie w'lested Irom him , but a 
turn in domestit' jiohtics jilaced the 
Tory peace jiaity jn pow'er in England. 
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'rv\u(' III tlic (oinsi' ()1 tlio war T^oms 
had 1't’C‘ii ready to make jx'ace on terms 
wIikIi would liave fully satisfied even 
Wdlliam ol Oiau^e, liad he been alive. 
Hut thos(‘ terms had been ielected, and 
now the ])raetical detection ol En^^land 
seemed him very much moie favourable 
(onditions, under the Tieatv of Htrei lit m 
171]. The S]ianish Xetheilands 


France 
after 
the Wars 


weie tiansl(‘iH‘d to Austria, 
but a Horn bon sat on tlu* 


S]xinish as wtdl as on the Fiench 
throne, and Italy was rou^dily divided 
between Ilajisbin^s [rul Hoiirbons To 
Hntain the most matena! ^"am was that 
1 (nils was uiial'l(‘ te intiMW'f'iie on ludiall ol 
the Mraits when Oiieen Anne died, and 
a (onp d’elat stx'UK'd the Hanownan 
slK (('ssion. 

In s])ite of th(' disasti'is of the W'ar of 
tile Sjianish su( (ession, Louis left i^iame 
with hei 1)01 dels eieatlv e\t('nd(‘d, her 
trontu'r stiem^theiK'd and (h mistuMlly 
m t lose assoijatioii with >pam, which w«is 
now' dehnitt‘l\ siwcni'd honi the Hapsbui/L^ 
<‘onne(tion Moieo\er tlu' powci ol tin* 
iiown was jna(tiiall\' umduM kinl On the 
othei h<ind tlh' tiemt'udoiis s(M its ol wais 
had exhausted the iesour((‘s (d Lhaneex 
and hei industrial ]X)])ulatio.i had Ix^cm 
»le])let<xl by 1h<‘ Ke\0(ation ol tin' Kdi('t 
ol Nantes I lit* bouii;eoisi('was exclud(‘d 
lioni all share 111 tlx* i^ovenmu'ut , the 
])ea^antrv, (inshed b’s taxation w(‘re at 
the m(*i( \ ol the loids ol the s >il and the 
loids ol tlu‘ soil theuisehes weie undei- 
pn)in/4 a ])io(ess ol ra])id dt‘j^eneration, 
whi(h w«is hasteii(*d undei tlu* leemicy 
which lollowed th(‘ death ol tin* old 
kin;L;, wdiose lu'ii wMs a sk kly rinld. 

Th(' l)ossibihtv that the Kin|L; ol Spam 
mif^ht allei all (laim tlu* siu'i (‘ssion to 
tlu* b'i(*iu'hthion(',w hu h lu* had KMiomiced, 
tliiew tlu* ImcikIi ^o\ elnnieiit into teni- 
])oia!V alhaiae with the Hiitish eoxein- 
ment lor tlu* mainti'iiarK <* m 1 oth (onntnC'^ 
of tlu* sue cession as laid <l(nvii in tlu* Treat \ 
ol I’trerht. Foi a time 

c isur i.^g ^1^^^ distillbin^ ladoi m 
ac or in Kill ope w as to be louiid in 

the lealoiisies ol Aiistiia 
and Spam undei her iu*w dynasty, and m 
the ambitions ol the Spanish qu(*en-C()n- 
sort, tlu* Italian Kh/abeth lhirn<*s(‘, loi tlu* 
advaTueinent of her own thildr(*n, whose 
siK'd'ssion to the Spanish throne was 
blo('k('d by the offsjiiing ol Philip’s first 
wih* The jnospect ol a disputed Frenih 
succession weaned with the marriage oi 
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yning Louis XVb, and thus (*U‘ar(‘d tlu* 
w\av loi a “ laniilv <om]*.id ” b<‘tw(‘(*n tlu* 
Hoiirbon dynast kn loi the aggrandisi'inent 
of tin* Bourbons and the linmilrition of 
the Hapsbmgs and ol (h't*at Ihntain. 

'fhe comj)a't wdiich w*as a seen*! one, 
ma le in did not precijiitati* war ; 

tor the French Miiiistei, FIt'iiry, was quite 
aware that much recu]H‘iaiion was neces¬ 
sary lor Fraiu'e b(dou* slu* i oiild ])hmg<* into 
a great wai wnth Spam loi lu'i all\' Tlu* 
Ihighsh Ministei. W'alpok* was c*(|nallv 
anxious to avoid the ai l)it i anu‘nt ol *11 ms, 
though he had inloiluation ol tlu* hostile 
designs Both sides nu'aiit to a(diu‘\e tlu'ii 
ies})ecti\(‘ ends by dijiloinatic methods 
But the contiol wxas taken oiii of the hands 
of Flt*ury and \\kd])ole by e\(‘nts whu h 
jiroved too stiong loi them, ('oiimu'n nil 
friction in tlu* Spanish-Amei u an sea^ 
w’as exaspeiatmg jiopulai fe»‘Img m both 
S])ain and England wdult* the ti])])roa( h 
ol a qii(*stion ol succ'i'ssion was exj>0x1104 
Austiia toattac'kat tlu* h.mds<>1 an\ })ow< 1 
whuh saw' a piospiit ol piohtmg b\ hei 
dismembi*rmen1 (diailesVl emp'ioi.md 
head of the Hapsbmgs inled o\('i a gioiip 
ol state's w hu h did not u‘(ognise n smgk 
(ommon law ol siu (<‘ssi(>ii 


War Between 


in sonu* cases tlu* title* ol 


. daught(‘i Maiia Ilu‘U'sa w.i^ 
and Britain 7 \ 

good 111 otlu'ls it Wits Ill be-^( 

doubtful. ( iiarl(*s obtained hom 1110^1 ol 
the ]»ow'ers a guaiantei* ol tlu Liagmatu 
Sanction or(h*( i(*(* di*( laiing Mai i<i Iheiesa 
lu‘ir to tlu* whole but *>11(11 j>iomi-e*> 
usually ])i o\ ide loopholi's ol (sc.ipewhuh 
a diplomatii (onsu(*n('e finds (juite laig< 
enough 

Thus. Ill I7d(), Walpole’s hand was 
foiced by a nation inlmiat(*d b\ tale, ol 
tlu* high-handed doings ol tlu* Spaniaids 
and wai was dei Lin'd betw(‘(*n !spain and 
(treat Britain Inmu'diati'lv <ilteiwaids 
('harl(*s \T dR*d , tlu* B.iv.iiian Ick» toi 
put lorw'aid (iaims against Maiia Tlu*i(*sa, 
L'n'deric ol Piussia staitc'd a geiuial 
('onflagiation b\ ore up\mg .Sili'sia with <m 
ami\' 1:1 very ])ow(*r lound it sell with 
sonu'thmg at stake, or hopi*d to snatch 
something out ol tlu* tinmoil, and all 
Wt*stcTn Euiojx* w*as V(‘r\ soon invol\(*d 
m tlu* War oi the* Austiian Siu*ct*ssuvn 

The lactoi c)ii wdneh tlu* wculcl liad not 
reckoned was Ihussia. In the past, tlu* 
Eic*clor ol Biandenbuig h.i<l stood on a par 
with olhei pniuesol tlu* (*mpirc*. in the 
Thirty Veais War, Bi aiiclenbiiig had 
done Its best to remain neutral, and had 
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never assumed anything ap])roaclung a 
liadiiig position. In the second hall ol the 
centurv, ho\v(‘ver, the “ (ireat Elector ” — 
an astute politician and skillul soldier— 
had j)la\ed Ins part with a consistent 
delciinination tostrengtluMi the Electorate, 
iiitdviug and bn'aking alliances, fighting 
orrelusingto fight, with most advantageous 
results to hiniselI and little re- 


Prussia as d loi moraleoiisideratioiis 

a Fzrst-Class o. . 

Power 


ilissuc('esM)i did little l)e\ond 
ill hieving the status oi King 
ol Prussia: hut Fn'deru' Wilh.nn. who 
lollowed him, devoti'd himselt to the 
oigamsation oi his state and its army m 
a lashion winch exciti'd some derision; 
which deiision his son, Eiederic II , the 
(neat prompth showanl on his accession 
in 1740 to have' lu'cn vt 1 v miu'h mispLiced. 

'I'lu' War ol the Austiian Succession, 
vvliK'h (‘tided with the IV.ice ol Ai\-la- 
('hajKlle m 174S, established the jiosition 
ol Prussia as a first-class pow(‘i. wink' it 
coiitii lin'd the (k'seent ol Stiam into tin' 
se('ond (lass Holland and Sw'(‘den h.id 
aliiKJst ceased to count. It U'lt Maria 
'J'hen'sa in undis])uted ])ossessioii ol h<‘r 
Hapsi)Uig lu'iitage e\('e})t tor the C(‘ssion 
ol Sik'sia to Fredeiic. It also lelt ht‘r 
husband, Fi.incis ol Lorraine, empt'ioi , 
m ettect the Hapsburgs weie, uLitnelv 
to tilt* IJourbons stronger «d tin* end than 
at the beginning (o'eat Hiitain had lost 
nothing and gamed nothing ('\('ept. ni- 
cideiitiillv, treedom Irom the alarm ol 
Jac'obitisni winch had been finally broken 
on the tields ol ( nllodc'ii Hut the rise ol 
Prussia had decisi\'elv changed the wfiiole 
lavourit(* diplomatic pioblem ot the bal- 
aiK'e ol |)ower ; an Austrian domination of 
(.'entral Europe w^as less to be leared than 
the activities ol the Prussian king, wfiio had 
moreover succ('i*d(*d in making himselt 
])ersoncdlv obnoxious to Maiia 'rhen*sa. to 
tin* Russian Tsarina, and to Hk* Frem h 
king’s mistress, Mine, de Pompadour. In 
the next European war, the rivalry ot Bour- 
« . , bons and Hapsburgs which ii.id 

Circle untailinfj lactor 

of Foes c^^nibinalion lor a ('eiiturv and 
a hall, disafipeared altogether. 
Hc'fore the Sevm Years War bioke out, 
in 1756, the one definite certainty was 
that F'ranceand (heat Britain w'oukl fight, 
and that Austria and Prussia would fight. 
How the antagonists would jiaii otf was 
uncertain till tlie last moment. That war 
in tact r(‘solva*d itselt into a desperate* 
struggle lor hie on the \urt ol Prussia 
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against a circle ol foes, and a struggle for 
trans-(X'canic empire between France and 
(h*(*at Britain. It was almost an accident 
tliat (Ireat Britain and Prussia were ranged 
on the same side. Some British and 
Hanoveiiaii tioojis and large British sub¬ 
sidies enabled Frederic to bold his owm 
m a contest mimencally most unequal on 
land, and lett (h*eat Britain tree to devoti* 
tlu* w'hole ot hiT real energies to the naval 
and colonial struggle, in which she was 
(‘oinpleteh' trium])hant. France, wholly 
misappreheiuling the conditions, wasted 
blood and tieasure on the Rhine and the 
We-.er. while her ileet w'as willed ofi tlu* 
s(‘as and her I'heclive loothold in America 
and India w^as linalh cut away. 

lfi)i ti century and a hall England had 
b.'cu dt'velopmg eolomes along the sea- 
b;)ird ol Noilh America irom Florida to 
Ac'.idia Foi a somewhat shorter peiiod 
Ibaiuf* had been developing colonK*s oii 
till' north and (Hi the south ol the British 
Biilish expansion w'oiild necessarily work 
wt'stwMids , ImcikIi expansion w'ould 
iK'c'cssanlv woik south liom ('anada and 
noith Irom Loui^i.ina, blocking British 
expansion altogctlu'i No ( omjnomisf* wms 

Th.F».»r«wuh j"’;;'''':' 

.he Grebes. 

Nav.1 Power "'’"V, l>».inlimc supicniiK V 
should enable her best to 
maintain commiinic.d ions with her colonu*s 
Simildilyior a i'eiUur\ and a hall an English 
M)mi)any had b(*en de\t'lopmg trade with 
India, and (01 half the lime a French coin- 
jiaiiy had Ihh'ii doing likewise. In India, 
as in America, a sl<ige had Ixm reached 
in w'inch the viilual elimination of eilhei 
English or Ereiu h had In'ronu* inevitable. 

In 1744 Duj)leix had begun the attempt 
to eliminate* theBiitish. C'heekod by tin* 
Peace ol Ai\-la-Ch.ipelle, the contest had 
Icd'ien a new char.ieter the rival companies 
faking the fii'ld tis supporters oi rival native 
dMiasti(*s while in America the iival 
('olomsts wen* in collision. In India, asm 
Ameiica, naval supiemacy was the con¬ 
dition ol success. The* msiTlar position ol 
Enghind had n(*ccssitated the continuous 
dcvek)])ment of her fleets ; the continental 
position ol France had absorbed her 
mamlv in the development ot armies. 
Tolbert alone of French statesmen had 
turned his eyes to the ocean rather than 
to the Rhine. Hence when the struggle 
(ame it was France that was eliminated, 
ill India tlie British w'ere left without 
Ivuro^iean rivals to complicate • their 
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relations witli native i)o\vers: in North on behalf ol the coioni(‘s showed that 
America they held the field, thoujGfh the (ircat Ihitain was no lon;4:er the inesist' 
outcome of the victory was to be acleavaeje ible mistress of the seas, 
ol the race. ' But althouf(h tlu* old lamily compact 

The securilv of Prussia and tin* exj^.in- reap|)eared. and Spam joined in and the 
sion ol Britain w’ere established by the French fleets sc'cured the Aineriean victory, 
Treaties ol Pans and Hubertsbuig in 17t)j. the eflect w'as to coiuentrate British 
Spam had gamed nothing hy a belated energies on tht* renewed stiuggle with the 
intervention wIkmi the w’ai was drawing to Bourbons, the tottcimg naval supie- 
a close. Alter the peace, the (jeiman maev ol the islanders asseited itself once 
n .. . , soveicMgns W(*re eng.igedmamlv mou* The Peace ol Vt'rsailles, wim h 
Difficulties organisation ol thc'ii closed the w.ii m l(‘lt Biitam shorn 

. )wn states, their loreign poln \ ol hall hei (‘iiijuie, but it had |^ass(*d not 

in mericft concerned w'lth the Fast to the* Bourbons but to an iiuh'jMiKlent 

1 ather than th(‘West, with Russia, Poland n.ition ol British i.ue, and Britain was 
and Turka y, lathei than wnth Fiance and still the Oueen ol the Seas Meanwhile 
(ireal Britiim. The westc'i n powers lof)ked the territorial dominion which Cine h.id 
on at the jiaititioii ol Pokind be tween won m Ikmgal while* the* Seven Yeais W ar 
Austria Prussia, and Russia m I77-J was iaging, was coiifnmed by the able 
(ireat Britain embnnlc'd hersc ‘11 m ,i dis- administration (»! Waiieii Hastings 
pute with her Amc'ruan colonies, upon (in*at Biitam had Ix'Comc* dc'linitelv on ■ 
w'hom she* made* dc'maiids which W(‘i(* m of the powc'i's in India, and it w.is soon to 
themselves justifiable both te'chnieallv become* c'Vident that she* must (‘ith(*r 
and moiali\ m .i manne*! whieh w'as (evise to be so allogc'ther or eompe*! her 
])(*('uhaih init.itmg and whicli set .it jiosition to be leeogniscd as |>aiamount, 
nought moie th.m one* ol the lunelame‘ntal Butmh'ian(e‘theeatacl\smwasaiJi)ioach- 
eloctrnu's eai which the* c'onstitution re*ste‘el. mg The* s\ste'in ol govern- 

The re'Siilt was lust acute Inctioii, onhe^French To 1 he* waiilei 

lhe*n unsnecesslul atte'mj)ts at e'ex'icioii, ^ ... Fi.niee ehspki\e‘d a biilliant 

then pomt-blank ele*li,iiice and open anel e*\tia\ag<mt eouit anel ,i, 

hoslihtie's 'riie eoloni(‘s which h.iel noble*sse* incomptiial)l\ the most polished 

hithe*ito stuelioiish pioh'sscd lo\alt\ soon mthewoild JF'low tlie'ie* was a j)opulaCL 
chtinged then attitude and lought avow- sa\age* with eipjiu'ssion, gaunt with st.irv.i- 
edl\ loi comjdele mde'pende'iK'e. Fiance* tion 'I'Ik* stage* had be'e*n j)ass(d whe'U 
lound the* oppoitunitx e)| u*ve*nge ha the situation might luive bec*n saw*d b\ 
which she h.iel be‘e‘n waiting filte*en \e,iis Ie‘Vel-heade*d modeiatiem .iiid iclie*! e i the* 
She* had awakene*el te) the tact th.it the* ghasth i)urele*n ol ta\.ition Tin* ilood- 
disasters eil the .S(*\(*n V(*ais W.ii we-ie* g.d<‘s we-ie* oj>eneel the de'lugi* swe*j>l 

due* to the maiitinie supeiioiitv ot the* o\ ei Fi.iiuv* whirling deiwn the* eicwii .and 

British : slie* h.id be'*en ie*solute*l\ ie*e*on- the nobU'sst*, and the R(*publie e*in!*rge*d. 
stiuctmg lu’i ii.iVN .inel he*r mte*rve*ntion \Kini R 1 ). IwCs 
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first stop'towinds tlu' (‘\]>cinsi()n d km mri, still ):;rcat(M'than Prince Henry, 

^ of England ovinseas originated grojied lor Asia by sailing west, and 

fiotn a desire to slnire in the iicli trade accidiMilally endowed vSjiain with hei 
ol the I^^asl For centimes the Genoese, gieat colonial I'lnp.re in South America, 
and later the Waietians, had lealonsly The English West C'ountiymen, accns- 
guarded tlu^ Levant trade by which , toined to rude seas, had themselves 
the gems and spices and rich stutls evolved a staunch ocean-going boat, and 

ol ]\Msia and India reachefl Euiope. beltiaed it Irom th(‘ Portugues(‘ lt‘ssons; 
A('i OSS fhv* gate of Asia stood till'Moslem, and so in 141)7, the ('abots sailed fioin 
and at tlu' .ig(‘ wIkmi th(‘ w(‘stein world l’>r>stol to give England a share, as tlu^y 
w.is glowing rich and U'lined it had to hoped, ol the wi'alth of Asia by tin* 
pay two sets ol greedy middleiiK'n h(Mvy western ioul(‘. Nothing much came ol 
toll upon all its hixuiies. it, but Henry \TII.. having shaken off the 

It was fitting th.it the first <itt(Mn])t \oke ol Konn*, was as earnt'st as the 
to bu'ak tlu' M('diteiiani‘an monopoly i\u tugi.es(‘ pi iiK i* had been in im})rovmg 
should < onu‘ lioin an Atlantic juMiple, tlu‘t\p(‘ol s(‘a-going b(»ats. Under his 
be(.ni-)e it heialdc'd tlu* ])erm<inent caie the English ship- ,isMinu‘d aloini 

shilling of th(‘ ('Cl.tit' of ('iiiDiie and whose slabiht\ tajiatitx spt't'd .ind 

(ommt'ri fiom the inland sea, that had h.indint'ss i‘n.d*k‘<l tht'sea dogs of Dt'von 

been it'-st'al loi thousands ot \(‘ars to to laugh tostorn all the maiineis that 

tlu' Atl.inlK' .111(1 tilt' noitlh'in di.innt'ls s.nled tht'seas, and, vvbt'ii tlu'timt'(Mine 
\'\‘ss('ls (It'jH'ndmg mainly upon o.ii pio- to (‘stabhsh un(h‘i lih/.ibt'lh then siipie- 
jmlsion had siitfued I01 iht' Meditt'i- mat \ upon tht'ni.im w hit h was the first 

liinean. The Portuguese Ihnice Henry, net essity loi t oloin.iI e\'|)ansion. 

('.11 1 \ 111 tilt' littet'nth tentuiy, s.iw tlu* The nt'W seiist* of n.ition.d potency 

nt't'd ol another type ol trail il tlu' losleit'd b\ li^lizabeth rebi'llerl g.imst tla* 

.'Ml.intit peojdes weit' to h.ive thturshaie cl.inns ol Spun to mono})ohse Anu'rican 
ol th('W’oi Id’s w't'.illh Im) 1 inan\ yeais trade ICnghshnu'ii weie burning with 
all tlu' skill ot .Euiopt' w.i*- at hi-, tom- .1 new’ ])ati loti'-in, nt'W w’.ints wt'ie 
mand, and tlu* mveiitioo^)! iht'(Ml a\el, a glowing up in all (kisses .ind intMK'y 

s.nhng bo.it oMong st'a dm .it ion .111(1 good was net'dlnl to .m exlt'nt th.it it h.id 

c.iriymg t.iji.idtv, 111,ide tlu* die.iin ol nt'xti been beloie, wink' tht' .ibandon- 
l.ir oce.ni ti.i\'('l lealisable ineiit ol the lasts ot tht' Roin.in ('hurch 

Theiict'lorwaitl loi loit\ \eais barely had tinown many bold lislu'init'ii out ol 
.a \('ai ]).iss('d that did not taiiy ihe employment. So, with tlu'ii hvt's m 
Portuguest* further and lurtht'r down their h.inds, and knowing the risk they 
the African t oast, gio])nig their w.iv to ran H.iw’kins fust m i5t)Z, and after- 

India, until Vast o (1,1 (Lima trium|)hed wanE Di.ikt' .ind .1 host ol others, 

in I4()(S, and th(' IimIIk of the Ti^ast began trading in America, anil ended b\ 
gnidiialJy cliaiiged its (cntu' ol gravity sat k, pdlagt*. .uid jmacy, wdiitdi nearl\’ 1 
from the Levant to Lisbon Another harrit'd Spanish shipping off tht'seas. In 






Ili(‘ ])n)r(‘ss ilio Jiiiglish sailor-) gained the 
knowledge' lhat no other rrall atloal 
eonld eope with tlieiis, and that from 
S])aniards ttiey had nought to fear. 

l)i<dve\ pietente ol (olonisation was 
ol the slightest : but then' w'ere othe'r 
iiK'Kliant seanu'ii in England who 
ye'arm'd le i legitimate tiade. and the aim 
oi lh<‘--(' TiK'ii w'as still tc leach tlie golcjc'ii 
ICast b\ sailing noith-west The (|ii('st 
ioi geik’i h.id to ! (' held out as a b.iit to 
the »d\eiituu'rs, but wdu'ii Hunijdirc'V 
(iilbeil .dwM\s W'ltli ttie noith-uc'st 
passa.g' in \ lewg in 1574 jictitionc d ten 
a (h.nt(‘i Ironi Idi/abi'th to diseovei 
new la nils it was ax'owc'dly hir tin* 
janjioM' ol jonnding a h.dt-wav (olony 
O', “ su'idry ii(h aiiel unknown lands 
l.ilalK, end it sei'ineth by (lod’s pirevi- 
d('!i(e i<‘s('i \ ed tor b'ngland ” In I57(S 
lln‘ ihailei was giantc'd, tind wht'ii, m 
I 5<S ; th<‘exjH'dit ion sailed it w<is w ith an 
< kil 'Ol at( pi in (»l go\ c'l nnient. de\ ised to 
istablish on th(' AineiKMii (f»ast another 
haigland wheie( <ithoh( s and Fiotestants 
imghi dwell togi'thi'i 111 annt\. 

I poll X( w loundland tin* i olon\ wms 
pioilainied blit all went awi\ The' 
e hniate was b nl the m(*n lost heait, 
and g.illant (iilbeit was drowiu'd in his 
li'i\ ton-ton bo.it flis dream of lindmg 
tia 1101 tli-w(‘-^t ])asseg<‘ to Asi.i w.is takem 
n[» b\ his biothei Adii.in. b\ i''robisliei, 
b\ Hudson and .1 host ol otheis, but to 
R.ileigh iinist be gi\cn the eloiy of 
ha\ ing ( oiu ' i\ (■(! a < oloni.il P>i it am. to 1 m' 
ionnded in Xiikikm .ip.iit lioin .in\' 
‘h< ams ()j t.ijiping the tiade ol tin* 
h..is( b\ wa' ol tlie western rontnu'iit. 

in r5.S4 R.dugli obtained his c hartei 
to "diseo\ei and en)o\ tor e\ ei 


b.aibaions kinds to I e held b\’ hom.igo 
from the sf<vereign (f Engl.ind thi' 
inhabitants to be 1 nli'd b\ English law 
and to enjoy tlu' }>iivilVgos ol lie(‘ 
Englishmen.” The new' colony was 
Uitcmded, W(* aie told not only to exti'iid 
and em'ich English c ommerc e. but to 
” find employmi'iit loi those iu*edy 
peojde who troiibU' the' rommonwa'.ilth 
at home' ” It was to be an .igi u ultinal 
colony, .111(1 on th(‘ isl.ind ol \\'okok(‘n, 
in June. 15S5, th(' English jiosse^sion ol 
Virginia w.is ]oimall\ est.iblislual h'aihire 
again attend<*d tlu' expel iment. Ag.am 
an<l ag.iin R.ilcagh tiic'd to ( st.abhsh his 
' ( olony of \drgini.i, W'hih'oci'upieci with his 
dream ol finding .ind in.iking Ihighsh 
th(‘ kind ol hd Dor.ido on the Oiinoio 
Sometimes siu c ess seemed to piomisi' 
m Vngmi.i. but dis.istca (.niu* <it last 
the settlc'is. .S() men ,ind 17 w'oini'n, who 
weic' left b\ (io\einoi \\’fntt‘ on the 
colony m 1587 were .ill lf>st .ind the 
('oloin .ipp.iri'ntb (bed “ I sh.ill ye t h\e 
to sc'e it .111 baiehsh n.ition ” pioj)he-'ied 
R.deigh, w'hen his own stai w.is on the 
w.uie And In w.is imht tlu'Pgh Ik' 
w.is mined .ind m pii-on wh(*n Idi/.i- 
beth’s unwoi th\ snui'ssm gave in idof) 
a new (h.iitt'r to olh‘*is foi tlu' X’ngima 
coloiu On till' J.’ines Ri\('r the' new' 
settk'nu'nt .u'ose tlu' (olonists wc'M' 
mostly idleis and wastrels .ind disasu r 
.igain sei'ined imminent when ( .i])tam 
John >imth emeiged, .md with an non 
li.md m.ide nnMi weak while his stont 
liiMit nispin (1 them w ith ( h( ( 1 .ind hnpc'. 
h'rom that d.i\ there' wms no tinning 
b.ick Th('\ .'1st ('ontnieiit be( .inir bhighsh 
m tongue* and tr.idition, .ind the ('oloni.il 
empire ol Ihit.nn w.is (*stabhshed 
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THE RTORI^ION&AFtER 

THE ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
EMPIRE AND EUROPE 

AND THE HOUR OF THE REFORMATION 


H owever cheerless was tlic form ol the 
political and national life ol western 
('ontineiital Euro])e in the fifteenth century, 
however miserable the condition oi the 
]v*('ple, and however hopek'ss the liituK* 
seemed, still it is incontestabk' tlnit duiint^ 
that century a number ol ])henom<‘na ('an 
be traced which we ma> re^^aid as ilu‘ fust 
.steps towaid what we Ciill modem j)i\)- 
gr(‘ss. 'i'he progress oi that C(Titui\ of 
growth cannot be comiuehended as a 
unity: it is twofold, and shows olteii 
bv the sidt‘ of the old ruial I'onditions, 
which were not oi*ly non-])i*ogr(‘ssive but 
became daily more and more intolerable, 
an ai'tive cimc hie which strives to meet 
in every respect the demands of the age. 

The picture ol a West (ierman town 
between 1400 and 1500 - a])art trom the 
maritime districts on the Baltic -('mbodies 
all the achievements of jirogiess at that 
time, although from a modern standpoint 
much seems wanting. W'e ha\'e seen the 
political importance, since the fourteenth 
century, of the towns with a ^ew’ thousand 
inhabitants. But inside the city w'alls, 
^ and in their immediate 

iMlTeFmeenth t,uildings and 

Century other constructions ex¬ 

hibited, as it were, the 
reflected image, of the external powei—that 
Arm foundation for a jiolitical existence, a 
vigorous community w'lth rich sources of 
wealth. The streets, it is true, were mostly 
narrow and irregularly built, the houses 
chiefly of wood, while almost every burgher 
kept his cattle in the house, and the herd of 
swine which was driven every morning 


b\ th(' town herdsmen to the pasture- 
ground lormed an inevitable jiart of 
city hie. In Frankfort-on-Main it w'as 
uniawlul after 1481 to keep swTiie in 
the Altstadt, but in the Xeustadt and in 
Sa( h^enhausen this custom remained as a 
matter ol course. It was only m ib54, 
after a corresjKniding att(‘mpt m 155O 
„ had tailed, that the swine-jiens 

. in tlie inner tow’n were pulled 
of the Rich . . T 'Ti I 

Germans Leipzig. The rich 

burghers, w’ho occasionall\ took 
part in the great tiading companies, wer(‘ 
conspicuously wealthy landowmers, and had 
their ('\tensive courtyards with large bains 
inside the town walls. The most opulent 
them owned those s}>lencbd jiatiician 
liouses which we admire even to-day 
But even in the older towns nicest liouses 
of the fitteenth century have disajipeared; 
only here and there a building with ojic 1 
timber-w'ork and overhanging storeys, as 
m Bacharach or Miltenburg, reminds ns 
ol the style oi architecture then customary 
in the houses ot burghers. The great bulk 
of the inieiTor pojiulation, who lived on 
mendicancy or got a livelihood by the 
e.xercise ot the inferior industries, usually 
inhabited squalid hovels m the Neustadt ; 
the towm wall was often the only sup¬ 
port for these WTctched buildings. The 
internal fittings ot the houses, even 
among the wealthy population, were very 
defective according to modern ideas; 
especially since Gothic was as little suit¬ 
able for the petty details of objects of 
luxury, as it was splendidly adapted for 
the building of churches and town halls. 11 
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was the inlluence of the Renaissance which 
added so much to the comfort of the house. 
The fourteenth and littcenth centuries 
saw the building of Ihost* (lothic town 
churches and town halls which have often 
served their original pur[ioses even to the 
present day. The j)ower and ]n*os- 
perity of the towns find their best ex- 
^ , ])ression in them and in the 

s with their sfiong 

c towers and gateways, hveix pic- 

ys em ^ town ol the sixteenth 

or later century, which illustrates the 
conclusion ot the outward devt'lopinent, 
shows conspicuously these erections for 
the protection and honour of the town. 
The town did niiiiu things which in oui 
time are done by the state. Social 
problems w'ere taken up b\ town ad- 
mmistiaticm or the coi rcsjujuding muni¬ 
cipal organisatKUi. The legulalion ol 
trade was the concern of the guilds in 
agieenwnl W'lth the council, th(‘ care of 
the ])oor belonged to tlu' ('huich, while 
the council lo( 4 ved <iltcT th'‘ piotection 
ol the town walls «ind tlu' u'guLu s\stem 
of fire brigades , but th.it dejuitnu'ut was 
organised according to guilds ,ind trade's 
The council, inindlul ot its sotial 
duties, sujiei intendc'd the lilhng ol the 
rnunici]^al granaiu's, in onh'r to have* 
miijihos to draw ujion in \t'ars ol scarcitt' 
Such stoichouses wvn' erected in almost 
every towai dining the liltc'c'iith century 
On the other sid(\ tlu'ie were taiifts !oi the 
sale of all wares high ('iiougli to enable' 
eve'ry aitisan to make* .i good lixe'lihood. 
and to giye' the' pine base*! .i guai.mte'e 
feir the epiality ol the' w.ires iSatuial 
competition W'as dihge-iitK ehse-enirage'el 
sine'e, ('xcej)t at market time's, goods 
from foreign splu'ie's could be' iiupe)rted anel 
sold onl\ under one-ious conditions 

The town w^as also the' gi e'ate'st caj'italist 
as a seller of annuitie's on live's and in¬ 
heritances it w'as a banker, and t*njoyed 
unlimited credit. Thus, it obtainc'el in 
return nu'ans feir the ce>nsfruc- 

^ tion ol lortilications eu lor the 

of Moderate . , . , 

« . acejiiisition eil soxeie’ign lights 

laxation 

pecunious prince. Since^ the munici})al 
offices were mostly honeiraiy. the govern¬ 
ment cost little ; lor this leason, teio, the 
direct taxt's were vciy ine)deiate, siiiie 
the taxes on commodities weie profitable, 
especially the excise, which the princes 
allowed the town councillors tei levy, first 
for a limited period and then jicinianently. 
4170 


Except a low' hearth tax, which w'as jiayable 
by every householdiii, the jiioper subject 
of taxation was thought to be the excess 
which the individual had beyond what 
W'as requii ed for a dei ent livelihood. There¬ 
fore, it W’as only about 1500 that an income 
tax W'as decided u])on : wlnle always up 
to that time, and oftt'ii later, a juopcTty 
tax to suit clitferent cases was usual. 

The develojmient ol tlii' towns lollowed 
these paths even in the first half of tlie 
sixteenth ceiitui y. Jhit soon alter 1550 
the prei’iously tlourishing towns fell the 
consequeiues of the grt'.it economic 1 evo¬ 
lution whi'di the disioveiy of the si'a 
roiiti' to India caiisc'd Altei the towns 
by then attitude in the Schnialcaldic war 
had iiKurrc'd tlu' diste.\'our ot tlu' I'ln- 


jH'ror as w'cll <is ol iIk' jiimci's. (lu'ir 
jiolitical nnpoitanci' wa^ ('iidi'd. lloth 
facts workt'd togc'thei and jiioduced first 
a cessation and then a c leai K'tlogiession 
111 thc' ])owc'i ot the' towns It was tuially 
an e\ent ol no nnpoitaiKc' when in the 
Peace ol Wc'stphaha .ill the nnpc'iial towns 
wc'ie giNc'ii the lull lights ot impellal 
states, a piixilege whuh had not bt'i'ii 


Politicftl 
Influence of 
the Princes 


dispiilc'd siiKe I4»*^q d'he 
(ic'iinan |)nn<'es, .it tlu* (‘iid 
of tlu* Middle AgC's wc'i'c' the' 
('inbodniK'nt ot tlu' si'coud 


('CononiK alh and socuilK (‘Hm ti\t'}>ow<'i , 
it was the jx'ison ot thi' piinc'c', with 
Ills couit (I'lc'inoin, Ins courtic'is and 


piiiKC'h seiwints, who w.is the snppoitc'r 
ol this powc'i, and not the' ti'iiitoi\ 

His n'latioiis to the distiict vic'ie based 


t'litirelv on jiiuntc' rights. any co- 
opc'iation ol IIh' stall's, who weic' in no 
way repn‘sentati\I's ot tlu' country, but 
merely protc'ctors of then* own interests, 
was only ic'hictantly giaiiti'd, and, as 
soon as ('onditions allowc'd, was ivstiictc'd 


and in many cast's finally ])ut aside 
Politically, the ])rin(('s gained in influence 
the moie thc towns sank into the back¬ 


ground ; economically, they stii'iigthcned 
themselyes by the concpiest of towns here 
ancl there and by the greater use made of 
those towns already subject to them 
Thc st'cularisation of Church jiroperty, 
as a consequence of the Reformation in 
('entral and Eastt'rn (iermany^eonsiderably 
increased the extent ot the j>ro]*)erty held 
by the territorial lords. In this connec¬ 
tion indistinct concejitions of the juojierty 
ol the state and the jiossessions of the 
prince made a separation of the tw'o im¬ 
possible. Not before the second lialf of 
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the sixteenth cenlury did the constitutional private ends, has been fruitful for the 

idea of the relations between the ])rince on whole nation. The universities were 

the one side, and the t(‘rritory and the jminarily private institutions (‘stablished 

subjects on the otlier, f^ain any ground, by them loi tlie extension of scientific 

The last stage in the dev<‘lo])meiit was thus a^ tivity. The faculty of jurisprudence 

rea^'hed, so that the (i(‘rman monarchy served them for the training of their 

became constitutionally obsolete : and in otfinals. and only giadiially wais formed 

the Pea' c of W(‘^t])haha it W'as possible the modern ju'ovincial university in wIik h 

to ])roclaim the sovereignty of the merely the highest honorary ])ost under 

jiriiues. although “ w'lthoiit jnejudice to various titles is reserved for the ruling 

th(‘ enij^irc.” j)iince. 

Kven in tlu* age ot the R(‘foimatioii Th(‘ The numerous c^istks dating from the 
jirinces <onstituted no sej:)aiat(‘ jiow’ei. Middh* Ages, winch at the j)res{*nt da\' 

In jikev ot th(‘ old iivalry betw-een as stale jiroperty afford quarters for 

jmiu'es and towns theie came th(‘ new indKial and ndministra^i\e authorities 



THE MAGNIFICENT HEIDELBERG CASTLE AS IT WAS IN 1(120 
Amon^ the numerous castles of the Renaissance that of Heidelberg was the most magnificent, occupying .t. commardmg 
position above the town of that name Although it was afterwaids destroyed by fire, much of its giandeur still lemains. 


opposition letweeii ('aihi)lic <ind Piotes- wane founded oi aetpiired bv J^rinces, and 

taut })rin( es the opposition bom which main gems of s‘('ular au'hitectun* aie du(‘ 

politK'al (|nestioiis weie now tieated. and to them The most inagmticent [ule 

W'hich 111 ((‘itain (asi's, (lro\(' indnidnal among the < asties ol the Ken.ussanct' was 

princ(‘s into alliances with foreign jxiwers that ot Heichibeig helore its destnuiion, 

of the sane cieed The jiowci of the Hut the jiahue of the Klector Maximilian 

jUTnees gic‘w m sjnte ot all (ontnsion and at Mnnich, with its Italian style, and the 

distress; th(\v bta ame eonscious of their castle of the Dukes ot Wurttnnbeig at 

duties, and m hajipier times after the Stuttgart vie in artistic beauty wnth the 

great war lived for tlie peoj)le, so as to gigantic building on the Neckar.»- Such 

raise their economic jiosition. It is structures imjdy an advance, in techniejue 

through them that +he niocU‘rn state has and an incieasing number of able master 

become wiiat it is. All that the in- workimm, as well as the accumulation ot 

dividual jirinces did in the cause of large capital m the hands of the rtigning 

progre-^s, although primarily for tlunr owm prince. It gradually became ]X)ssible foi 
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the princes to live permanently in one far into the seventeenth century, when it 
place, to create for themselves a royal was replaced, somewhat belated, by the 
residence, and. as the next step, to adorn empirico-scientific method of judging the 
this place artistically. But even this outer world by a mode of thought which 
preliminary condition required consider- corresponded to the artistic naturalism 
able wealth and a strict organisation, and was as unsatisfactory as the system 
which had to furnish the means for which it so jiroiidly displaced, 
keeping up a court, and Icr the first In Germany was discovered that art 
^ , time was able to supjily the which more than any other provides the 

. residence with all that was means for corninumcating to every 

in a lona required. Money becomes, lor membei of a nation a certain measure of 
eve opmen develop- intellectual culture—the art of jirinting. 

ment ol Germany, the all-iinportanl Tins art first rendered jiossihJe the dis- 
power in the tow'iis during the iitteenth tnlmtion of literary j^roductions in a 
century, and in the hands ol the jirinces hitherto inconceivable abundance and 
during the sixteenth. variety, as well as the develojiment of a 

Ca])ital pioduces economic mdejien- comprehensive system of instruction. Its 
deuce, and under the influence of its jiower home was on the Rhine, the German high 
the social life is freed from the narrow road ol civilisation, where the Main 
fetters ol tradition. The consciousness of divides the district of the l^pper Rhine 
economic freedom IS the necessary postulate liom the lands of the Middle Rhine, at 
lor every deeper intellectual movement, but Mainz For although (hitenberg, driven 
in the beginning it leads to the greatest Irom his home, made his first suc- 
conceivable recklessness, which would (essful atternjits between 1440 and 1450 
seem little fitted to spiritualise existence at Stiasburg. yet the first employers of 
And 3^et that consciousness ot outward the gieat invention, Fust and Schotfer, 
freedom which is stamjied on it is the fiist were settled at Mainz. The iirelmnnary 
step towards the individualism which stage to printing was the 

characterises the age of the Relormation. graphic jirocess ol multi})lying 

It heljis to prepaie the soil ior th(‘ recep- ^ co])ies of woodcuts and en- 

tion ol the ])eculiarly individualist teaching gravings, which, although long 

of the Renaissance, knowm, had been employed on a large 

It IS no accident that Luther’s teaching scale only since the beginning ot tlic' 

found its most intelligent hearers among filteenth century , the first dated w’ood- 
the burghers of the towns and the princes cut is trom the veai 14JJ. 
in their owm j^ersons together with their (iutenberg’s important discoveiy c'on- 
court, w’hile the peasant, without any sisted in the movabihty of the letters, which 
knowledge of w'hat economic fieedom could be used m any combination. But 

might be, misunderstood the monk and w'ood, winch, on the analogy of the wood- 

formed for himself a picture ol liberty cut, was at first used for the types, did not 
W'hich closely resembled lawlessness, meet the requirements ol printing any more 
Even before the Renaissance was felt on than soft lead. Gutemberg, therefore, hav- 
(ierman soil, the awakening naturalism, ing returned to his native towui, asscx'iated 
which represents the artistic individualism, himself wuth Johann Fust, w^hose ])artner, 
had shown itself in Pdanders, where the Peter Schoffer, discovered a metallic 
towns earliest attained an economic mixture which wore well as material for 


prosperity, first in the plastic arts, and then 
in painting. After the third 
Effector decade of the fifteenth 

the Renaissance . 1 j 1 1 

. ^ century splendid easel luc- 

in Germany , , j 1 Lt, 

tures were produced by the 

painters Hubert and Jan van Eyck. In 
scientific thought scholasticism still served 
as the only means of mastering knowiedge. 
The Renaissance indeed increased the 


types This P'ust, often confounded in 
story with Dr. Faust, the jirofessor of the 
black arts, was for mon^ than 300 years 
considered to be the original inventor of 
printing, until gradually the name ol (iuten- 
berg has regained its honourable jilace. 

The new’ art was used for the first time 
to influence the masses in the dispute for 
the bishopric of Mainz between Diether 


materials for knowledge, and gave science of Isenburg and Adoljihus of Nassau, 
itself an independent existence m Germany ' Innumerable fly-sheets served the same 
by the side of art. But m the realm of purpose befoie and during the Reformation 
thought scholasticism asserted itself until on all more important issues. The first 
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printed book, a complete Latin Bible, the Germans who, almost everywhere, 

appeared about 1455. The shape of the appeared as the first printers.' Johann 

letters directly depended on the types von Speier w^as the first printer in 

used at that time m neatly written copies Venice, where soon a fifth of all the 

of books. The old j)rints, called “incun- printing-presses w'ere to be found. It 

abiila,” show almost throughout red orna- w'as quite natural that in Italy, a country 

mentations by the side of th(‘ black letters, so enriched by capital, printing should 

The initial‘s arc usually most artistually be eagerly taken up, and there, indeed, 

desmned mid not infrequently adoiiu'd no time was lost m printing the classics 

with inctonal representations likt‘ the while m (iermany the national literatuie 

old maniiscrqhs. The two aljihabets, had th(‘ jireference at first, 

the Latin and the (ierman, or black-letter, The new products, the “ books,” which 
have betai develojicd side by side out of were bound and made ready for use ir 

those letters by continual change of shape, the prmting-jiress itself, were issued and 

The new industry had been at hrst dispersed by a multitude of travelling 

earned on secretlv, but after the captuie of bookselleis, or “colporteurs,” through 

Mainz by Adol])hus of Nassau m I4()2 every land. Such a “ colj)orteur ” is 

the workshoj) was proved to have visited 

bioken up, and the; remote Hermanns ladt 

workmen m Transylvania as 

poised over the w^orld early as 1506. All 

and then ait dis- juinted mattei was 

seminated. As early ’ 

as 1472 the rector of there w'as no idea ol 

the Ikiris University. , th(‘ rights of mtellec- 

William Ficliet, tual ownership. A 

])iaised m (doejneut book that held out 

w ords tlu' (bscoN'crer any promise o t 

])rinting tin* ])rotitable returns W'as 

of know- re})nnted by 

n who 

Humanist, Many apuldisher and 

this 

laboiii 

to 

ancients. It w a^ thus defrauded oi 

s]>read with incon- their property, until, 

ceivable 1 a])iditv over at the ojHuiing ol 

countr\% a gutenberg. the inventor of printing the sixteenth centurv. 


lironi lint ih'o To Johannes Gutenbergr, born at Mainz about UOO, belongs ,4 lw,p.,mo mnvt* 

J)10t)l lliat UK (llS honour of inventing the art of printing, and thus iHtame moit llSliaJ 

COVerv supplied illl becoming one of the great benefactors of the human race, for Clliperors and 

urgently lelt w'ant. It is haidly to be princes to bestow piivileges m books. 

assumed that we possess information as A slight improvement was thus intro- 


to the establishment of jirintnig-presses 
everywheie.*'® It is certain that tlie art 
was introduced into the Italian convent of 
Subiaco in 14(14, into Koine m 1467, 
into Venice and Milan in 1460. Pans 
followed 111 1470. Louvain, Utrecht, and 
Lyon 111 147j, and m 1474, Basle, which 
afterwards took a prominent position as a 
home of piinting; Valencia, Barcelona, and 
London m 1474, Stockholm in 1483, and 
Moscow not before 1563. In Italy 
Andrea de’ Bussi did good service before 
1475 in advancing the art; he introduced 
the prints of the Germans Pannartz and 
Schweinheim, while he composed letters 
of dedication to the Pope. But it was 


duced, m so far as unauthorised reprints 
of such privileged books were not per¬ 
mitted to be sold at the most important 
book-marts, especially at Frankfort, ana 
afterwards at Leipzig. But for a long time 
after, and, in fact, until late in the 
nineteenth century, publishers and authors 
have had to complain bitterly’ of literary 
piracv. Luther was, in fact, benefited 
by this copying, for his writings w’cre thus 
frequently reprinted and circulated in 
countless volumes, thou'^h often in very 
defective editions. 

But what suited the age of Luther 
scarcely suited the age of Goethe. 
Incidentally, however important the 
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technical invention was lor the muJtilold 
reproduction of writing? by printing, we 
must not ignore the lact that the rapid 
spread and growth ol the nidiistr\' b(‘came 
possible only through the accamulation 
of capital in the towns. With the art 
of }U‘inting the fundamental (‘conomico- 
technical idea ot a wholesale manutactuie, 

^ ^ for which considerabl(‘ capital 
Elements . i , .t i ^ i 

. ^ is essential, was loi the lust time 


in German 


rev(*alt‘d to the world 


Progress ji 

the woiking ca])ital that first 

rendered possible punting, which is in it.'> 
nature no handicialt, but a biisint‘ss. 

The sani'e jirogress is noticeable during 
the lilteenth ceiituiv m (juite a diileiinit 
field ol human a( tivit\-—naiiK'lw ni the 
condiKtof war. I'lie intlueiKe of ca])ital 
is lelt heie also, thioiigli the inoie geneial 
em])loynient ot fire<inns It is haul to say 
how' far this is tlu' (aust‘ ol the intiodue- 
tion ol paid armi(*s, and how tar sodal 
causes, such as the existence to h.ind ol an 
urban and rural pioletaiial and llu* d' 
creasing ell(‘c tiveness ol the nobihtx, led 
to this lesiilt. Hut th(‘ luwv arm. at an\ 
rat(‘, lavouied the progiess If is (ei- 
tainly the most sinking phenoini'iion in 
the iev(»lution ol th(* miht<ii\ proh'ssion 

Th('i(‘ IS no t<ilk ol an “ nutmlion ” ol 
giinpowah'i as ol punting In JJ24 the 
town of Metz c'lnployed ('annons and the 
English used them in the])attle ol ('iec\ m 
1341)“'< Hut the Aiabs ol Spam luid known 
them still eaihei. Heithold Sc'liwarz, who 
studied alelK'my in the loui teeiith cenlui \ , 
and is e.\])resslv designated .is the inventoi 
of powxlei by Seb.istMii Fiaiik, the historian 
and eosmogra])her ol the sixteenth (en- 
tury, max' pi'rhaps haxa* ik'wIx’ discovered 
its manulacture or have ])erleeted it , xve 
have no details on the subject The new 
arm has no inijiortance in the wai fare of the 
fourteenth C(Miturx' .Not until the second 
hall of lh(‘ hlteenth century, esjiecially 
under Maximilian, xvho inteiested hiinsejl 
much in artillery, can liieaims be said to 
^ , have been introduced into the 

Failure army, wiiile their use tor 
a,“. oLeral and target shooting 

was not general until much 
later, clearly on account of the gu*ctt cost 
for individuals. 

Maximilian was, on the xvhole, unloitu- 
nate as a general, but his ill success was 
due more to his w'avering policy and his 
unstable natuie than to mistakes m 
strategy. Indeed, he distinctly improved 
the art of war, chiefly by organising the 


artiller}’ in connection with the older arms 
ot the service. After the army ol knights 
had fallen at Semjiach before the spears 
of the peasants, and the social foundations 
of the feudal army disapjieared more and 
more with the impoxiTishment of the 
nobles, sonu* coinjuiisation had to be 
obtained, and this consisted in an infantrv 
serving lor })ax'. d'ht' cavalry still carried 
great xveight, but the lighter armour intro¬ 
duced bx MaxiniiJian enabled them to take 
]>art in iigJifmg on foot xvithout saciiflcing 
th(‘ir greater mobihtx' All fighting men 
under MaMinilian seixed for |)ay, w'hich 
amounted to ten floims monthly for the 
(avalrymen and four lor the foot-soldier, 
out of w^hich he had to teed himself. The 
king’s aim xvas diiecti'd towards the forma¬ 
tion ot a (ieiman inlantry, while the Sxviss 
x\(ue alreadx organised in a similar fashion. 
Tile contrast to the l.ittei xvas to be 
exjMessed m the ii.mu'. 

The work ol mihtarx' (M'ganisation was 
in its mam featuies c(Mii|)k‘ted even 
befiM'e I4()0, xvhen we he.ii ol the name 
and t.iclK's of the T.andsknec ht('. They 
xv(‘re distinguishi'd bx’ tlu'ii uniform arma- 

^ , iiKMit. 'I'he shield xvas given 

The Great , ^ i 

. uj) and ex'eix’ man carried as 

Miii..rhm "’C.ipon l..ng spear; 

togetlu'r with this, lialbeids 
<md musk(‘ts wi‘i(‘ nsial m a i ertam pro- 
p(Mtion To th(‘ com|Minx ol 400 men 
\\(‘re iisuallx reckonetl twenty-fixa* mus¬ 
keteers M.iMinihan’s chad attention was 
diiected toxxaid'' the cannons. He had 
thoioiighlx masteied the technic.il details 
ol their (onstruction .ind iisi* Siege-guns 
and field-]Mec(‘s xveie su})|)lied on the 
sx’Mem that to an .11 m\' ol 10,000 men 
200 waggiMis xveie leckoiu'd, ol which 
siMiK' filtx' xviMi' intiMided for c.annons and 
the rest 1 (M missili's ol stoiu' (M' iron. 

riie tn'inendous rex’olution xvhicli these 
mnoxations in xvarfare must have ]M'o- 
duced, then demociatK teiideiicx’, and the 
gieater imjxMtance .attaching to th(‘m m 
(onsecjueiH'e, are easilx^ comiMcheiided. 
Money became more and more a necessity. 
This was almost always wanting under 
Maximilian ; the troo])s were often insuf¬ 
ficiently ])aid, aiul successes* were never 
forthcoming. Nevertheless, under Maxi¬ 
milian larger sums ol money had been 
available for militaix' purj-ioses than at 
any other jienod. Capital, the new power 
which began to rule all manifestations of 
life, was able to make its influence felt in 
this also. One further point deserves 
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notice in the growing use ol firearms - result was a roin])lete shifting in the 
that Germans jiarticularly interested them- relative jiower ol the European states, 
selves in them, and that the universal Italy and Germany soon lost their posi- 

employment of them started with (iei- tion, while Spain, with Portugal, England 

many. Everywhere (k^rman gunners witc and Holland, tame forward lioldly as 
to be found, and even in Morea a travelliT colonisers and masters of the world trade, 
met srmie of them. Insbon now became one of the economic 

The disrovei y ol the New Woild had centies ol the world ; the sea became the 
many dinrl etlects on European coun- xKc Sea as nniversal higli-ioad ol coin- 
tiies. At the b(‘.gmning of the filtc'cnth merce and the ship began to 

ccmtui V the Hanseatic Ixague was m iindis- of*Commcrce caravan, 

puted ])ossession ol tlie commercial sufire- Henceforth the countries on 

macy m the nortli ol (iermany , and m the the Mediterranean were no longcn* the 
south the towns of Basic*, Tim, Augsburg, most lavoured, but those whose shores 
Nnn'inberg, and Vienna h«id each lor its were washed by the 0})(‘n sea. Numbers, 
own district, a similar j)osition, inasmuch indeed, ol enterprising (iermans took ])art 
as impoitant Alpine* routes teniiinat(‘d in these long voyages, and tried to win 
there The Hanseatic trade luled Russia, a share in the new accjiiisitions. 
Sc'andmavia, and England ; and the towns By the fitteentlueiiturv a Gc'rman ('olony 
ol Soutlu’in (jcrmany ent(Tc‘d into such e\istc*d m lasbon ; the (leiman geographer, 
close* ic'lations with Itah’, the* sc*at of the Martin Behaim ol Nuremberg, w^as in the 
trade* in tin* Le\ant, that the trading-house Poitnguesc* seivue, and the Augsburg 
ol the (jermaiis at Venice* enjoyed an nieichant lamilvoi the* Fiiggers, wduch hacl 
uno\p(‘Cted jirosjieritv. (j(*rmauv now lor bee*n (jiiitc* important since about 1460, 
tlie first time took* part 111 uiiivers.il esim- loinied 111 1505 in eombination with the 
meux*. The j>rospe*ii(\' ol its towns, wine h mere Ihints \Ve'lse*i and Here hstetter, one ot 

were lorce'd to find m mate'iial wealtli a the* trading e'ompanies sikIi as were usually 

(ompe'iisalion loi thc\amslK*d loTme*d in tliose* days to attain a e'ertam 
^ ® . . liope* ol polituMl sii])ie‘ma( \. is de-tinite ob|e'(t in older to obtain several 

ommerciai ^'()nse*e|ue*n( e* ot tlie'si* I'Ve'iits, cargoes ol Indian sjiues by the iiew'ly dis- 

rosperi y w(‘allh\ towiistolk ecveu*d se*a 1 outc* The (iermans had been 

with then iiioie* iuxunous wa\ e»t li\mg allow(*d, m 150 j, to lound tiadmg tactories 

weie* the* chi(*l eonsiiiiu'is ol the* eosllx in Lisbon and li 0111 tli.it eenlre the Welsers, 

stiitfs and spie'e*s which the* ti.id(*is im- and then, outstiijipmg themi, the Fuggers, 

])oilcd. Although Itah’ the* (cntie* irom eaiiie‘d 011 tin* spie e* tiade* with e*xtraurdi- 
wiiieli the* waie*s ol the* LList eiiculated naiy piotits 

thioiigii Euiope. dn'W'the e'liie*! profits from Bui 111 spitr ol the'se successes ot mdivi- 
it, aiicl obtained the* louiidatioii loi a most dual (ieimaii meicliaiit lords, wlio w'on for 
magnitieent dt‘ve*l()])mcut ot pow’e*!. (lei- the'mselve*s uuexjiectedly gieat lortunes, 
maii\ hers 'll did not (oni<‘oil badh. It the* (ieiman trade sujiiemacy wms doomed, 

was .tlwa\s the* land through wine li the* ('ontem[)oitines tlie'inselves had a con- 

Xorth was it*ae'he*d, and its tiading e»>m- tiise*el conception ol the state of things, 

p inie‘sdicl l)Usme*ssevei \ whe re in the w’oi Id. and e*x])U‘sse‘d then dissatisfaction m 

The niimistakahle jiiospeiity ed Italy aMuisations, uniustilialde m themselves, 

luoinjded mc'ii to atteinjit to get com- that these* merchant jirinces lobheel the 

muni'atioii wuth India by anolliei way, })eo])Ie* by usiinoiisly laismg the jirice of 

in Older if possible* to bring its w’aie*s to the most necessary commodities. The 

Pairojie by the sea loiite In Poitng.il ^ cluiige. brought especially by 

esjiecially the possibility of leae'hmg India Lntherdii preachers, rested 

by shij) w'as discussed soon altei the ^**^*^*^^1 on the jirevaleiit conception 
middle of tlie* fifteenth century. A few^ mmora found immorality in all 

decades after, luiropeans weie living on piofits derived from trade. The“Relorma- 

the western and southern coasts ot Africa lion of Emiieror Sigismund," the jiro- 

and ill the newly discovered Ameiica. gramme of social reform with the funda- 

Even before the end of the century, m mental thought ol Christian communism, 

I4()8, Vasco da (iama solved the riddle of had been repeatedly juinted since 1480, 

the day when he ultimately readied India especially in tiie agitated times after 1520. 

by sea. These events were of unexpected Men perceived then for the first time that 

importance for the destinies of Europe. The the economic outlcx>k ot Germany was 
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changed, that the masses were far more dis¬ 
contented than in the old days. The blame 
for all this—and the simple-minded ob¬ 
server had the answer pat—must lie with 
the great traders, who made such incredible 
profits, possessed virtual monopolies, and 
hy the splendour of their households out¬ 
shone the mighty Emperor Charles The 
, Fuggers continued to play a 

Tr*!r. o« the the vyhole 

Decline sixteenth century, but at the 
beginning of the seventeenth 
the decay of the “ common Spanish trade " 
began at a time when in the heart of 
Germany the calamitous consequences of 
the overthrow of culture made themselves 
acutely felt. 

The sovereignty of Charles V., who 
ruled over Spain and (Germany, had con¬ 
cealed the liegmning of this disaster : but 
the change which had set in showed itself 
all the clearer in the further course of 
events. The commerce wath Italy lost 
more and more in imj^ortance, and no 
compensation for this could be found. The 
Netherlands, the nortlieiiy part of wdiich, 
owing to its lavourable position on the 
Atlantic, became, with Amsterdam at its 
head, the commercial centre ot North 
Europe, no longer formed an integial i^art 
of the empire ; indeed, they offered (‘cono- 
inically the sharjiest opixisition to Central 
Germany. The Dutch seaports soon out¬ 
stripped the trading ])laces on the Baltic, 
so that the Hanse towns themselves in the 
north w'erc dejiosed from their supremacy 
in trade. Hamburg alone at that time 
gained in importance, for, thanks to its 
more favourable position for development, 
it undertook the jiart ol middleman lor 
the impC/it of Dutch wares into Germany, 
and, with a view to large profits in tlie 
future, allowed Englishmen to settle 
within its walls. 

The effect of these events, the shifting 
of all centres of gravity, w'as soon felt by 
the people in the heart of the country, for 

^ w^hile trade and industries pro- 

^ duced imcomparably smaller 
o erman Circulation of money 

v^as checked, and a marked 
rise in the prices of commodities and an 
increasing depreciation in the value of 
money were noticeable. The result is 
again a general retrogression of the nation 
from the stage of international intercourse 
to that of mcie domestic economy—areturn 
to economic conditions which had been 
long since left behind in the West and the 
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South. The situation was different n the 
districts east of the Elbe. They weic still 
backward in industrial progress. Magde¬ 
burg was almost the largest town east¬ 
ward ; the towns w'ere everyw^here thinly 
distributed, and a peasant life prevailed, 
less degraded, however, than that of the 
west. These eastern distnets were less 
affected by the general turn of events. 
Indeed, the territorial lords developed a 
firm government, especially in Branden¬ 
burg, Saxony, and Silesia. They knew 
how to check the states; aifd they 
advanced further into the political fore¬ 
ground, es])ecially since the new o])position 
bctw'een Protestant and Catholic jminces 
forced the eastern territories, the principal 
support of Protestantism, to assume, more 
than before, a political position. 

The revolution in ju ices was felt most 
acutely in the East by the country nobility, 
w'hich had already j^layed a very modest 
political jiart. Some of its members, indeed, 
aj)p(*ared regularly at Court as officials m 
the juinces’ service , but the mass ol them 
had 1 (‘tired to their country scats, which 
more and more lost tlu'ir character as 


The Hard 
Lot of the 
Peasant 


cei'tres ot territorial dominions 
and assumed the tcatiires ot 
manoT-houses. The manririal 
estate was mai.aged with a M(‘vv 


to agriculture on a large scale, a system 


now tust toiiiul on (jerman soil , and tlu; 


heieditary villeinage, also (ailed seiidom, 
rcjircsents the jx‘cuhar status of labour m 
this new uiulertakuig. 

The develojum'iit of the country m 
the south and west of Gennany had jiro- 
ductxl quite different economic and social 
fonns The continuous jiarcelling out of 
landed estates and the frequently increased 
buidens had jdaced the jieasant, attci 
the cultivation ol the land w'as ended, m a 


position which made him a]ij'>ear the most 
harassed person of the times. The same 
conditions jucvailcd which* in France, 
aggravated by a strong desjxitic rule, 
jiroduced the state of society directly 
j^receding the Revolution in lySq. Such a 
state of things must arise where the natural 
overflow of ])ojmlation docs not find a suit¬ 
able ojijxirtunity to emigrate, or new 
opportunities for work through 'the intro¬ 
duction of fresh branches of industry. 

And besides this, the peasant was 
excluded from every higher intellectual 
employment. He w^as politically jiowerless, 
and the decline of the old system of the 
lord's court had much lowered the old 
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position of the “ socman” in the supreme 
court. But no power, whether the territorial 
lord or the imperial legislature, contem¬ 
plated doing anything to raise the condition 
of the peasant, and even if the thought 
had been entertained, there were no means 
available for carrying it into execution. 

The urbane proletariat was in no en¬ 
viable ])0"ition, and in many towns since 
about 1450, often in ron]unction with the 
peasants of the di-trict, had revolted 
against d\Q council, and tried by violence 
to realise its communistic ideal. Rut the 
mad fury, capable of any deeds, which we 
see in the peasant revolts, never show^-d 
itself even remotely in these attempts. 

After the rising of Ranker of Niklas- 
hausen, 111 1476, who felt himself called by 
(iod as a relonner of church and society, 
the insurrections in the Alpine districts 
and in h'riesland, in Franconia and Thur¬ 
ingia, on the Ujiiier Rhine and m Swabia, 
did not cease. At the same time a move¬ 


ment against the secular privileg(‘s of the 


Revolt 
Against the 
Clergy 


clergy, es})ecially against their 
exercise ol trades which injured 
the taxjiayer, and against the 
immuintv from taxation en¬ 


joyed by clerical property, was noticeable 
even liefore Lutliei’s appearance, and 
explains the reception of his writings m 
1520. There w,is an equal feeling against 
the authorities both in town and country. 


At the beginning of the period from 1520- 
15 JO the land was again in a ferment. The 
revolt this time had been caretulh' jdanned, 
and its object was to carry out Luther’s 
teaching bv lorce. Rut the outbr(‘ak was 
delayed for some time. However, in 1524, 
the Landgraviate vStuhlingen on the Upper 
Rhine revolted, and the town of Waldshut 


w^as drawm into the rising; at the 


By the middle of March, 1525, the demands 
had been formulated in the “Twelve 
Articles of the Peasantry.” In other places, 
especially in Alsace and Austria, the most 
sweeping political demands were attached 
to those complaints against the manorial 
lords which must be reckoned as fair 

Pea ants’ charges. In the Austrian do- 

easan s mimons, esjiecially in Tyrol 

rong o s rising in the autumn of 
Captured ” 1 .1 i. 

1525 w'as suppressed without 

much difficulty by concessions. But in 
Franconia ojien revolt and hideous out¬ 
rages followed. In Swabia the ” Sw^abian 
League ” successfully prosecuted the war 
against the insuigents, and the town 
strongholds of the peasants, Rotenburg and 
Wurzburg, were captured. The move¬ 
ment sjiread farther to the north, and there 
were outbreaks in Thuringia. Here the 
Anai)aj)tist movement was mixed up with 
the social demands. Thomas Mimzer him- 
S(‘ll led tlu^ forc(*s into battle ; but he and 
his companions had to yield to the armies 
of the princes at Frankenhausen, and .some 
SIX thousand jieasants were killed there. 

The great jieasant revolt W'as a disast¬ 
rous failure, so f.ir as concerned the amel¬ 
ioration of the condition of the j-n^asantry 
The social n'volution on the continent was 
still in the remote future. 'Thit the con¬ 
ditions which jiroduced the social revolt 
tended also to make a religious revolution 
jxqmlar. On the other hamd, it had an 
effect not unlike that produced by the 
excesses of the French Revolution outside 
of France ; it frightened the conservative 
element among the intellectual progres¬ 
sives as well as the vested intere.sts ol 
jiroperty, bringing about that reaction 
which w'as incarnated m England at this 
time 111 Sir Thomas More and at the later 


same tune an ojien revolution broke out 
in the territory of the towm of Zurich 
in close connection with the proposals 
for ecclesiastical reform. Soon the 
movement sjircad to all I'jiper Germany; 
its object w'as to realise the .socialist 
programme which had long been in 
the air, and seemed to tlie jieasants 
synonymous with the “ ju.stice ” of Luther 
and the ‘ freedom of a Christian man.” 


I ’ <'P^ch in Edmund Burke. 
p'*rt**^ th Although Luther took uj) his 
RkoI«.ion Parable against the revolution, 
his doctrine w^as held resj>on- 
sible for the anarchism wffiich he con¬ 
demned. At both jienods culture and 
jihilosophy shrank back ajqialled wffien 
the genial irrigation wdneh they had 
designed threatened to turn itself into a 
devastating flood. 








BENEFACTORS OF THE REFORMER MARTIN LUTHER AS A BOY IN THE HOUSE OF FRAU COTTA AT EISNACH 
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THE MAN AND THE REFORMATION 


LUTHER’S GREAT WORK FOR PROTESTANTISM 


M AR'IIN Ll’THER, (lc‘sa*ii(lrcl lioin .i 
Thilljieasaiit tainil\ which 
c)nj;inall> w'as settled at Mohra, w’as born at 
Eislebi'U on Novi'inbei loth, 148J. His 
iathei, notwithstandiii.i; his small means, 
S(‘nt tlu‘ bov to school, at first to the vilkiji^e 
school ol the ])lace, <ind m I4()7 to Magde- 
1)111^, to till* school ol “The Hiotlu*rsol the 
''ommon Liie.” Afterayi'ai the boy af<ed 
filtei'ii N'eais. wvnt to att(*nd the Latin 
school at Eilurt. and there first came into 
contact with ti'achers w'ho Ihid studied 
“fill* Hiimamtii's ” His i ircumstances 
were wry stialiened since he was iorced 
to beg Ills bread b\ singing, until a Inendlv 
reiejition was giv(*n him m the house ol 
the meriluiiil ('olt<i. Dining tin* summer 
term ot 1501 Liithei entered the t<imous 
rniveisitv ol Erluit, w'heie philosopheis 
and Humanists worked h<irmoiuousl\ side 
by side ^nid w.is adv<inced to the degiee 
oi IMaster oi Alts m 1505 His tathei 

, . would havi* been glad it he h.id 

Lulher Si ,, I . - 

_. (hoseii the career ot a iiirist. 

Life in a ^ i *1 

^ * witli its nch |)rospects, and the 

Convent . , w i 

son had agieed to the suggestion, 

lor gie.it honours could be won 111 that way 
But before the young student had begun 
Ins intended jirolessional studies s«ime- 
thnig occurred which led him into othei 
[laths Not indeed so much the olten- 
]uoted biiftets of fortune, the death of a 
trieiid, and the deadly risk he ran through 
I flash of lightning, as the deep inwardly 
religious spirit, the conviction that the 
piotessioii ol a lawyer did not offer scope 
to his /eal diove him to enter a con¬ 
cent This steji w’as taken m July, 1505, 
and Luthei chose the settlement of the 
Augiistiniaii Hermits at Erfurt, belonging 
to the Saxon congreg.ition of the order, 
which was conspicuous lor its stiictness. 
llie Hiblr w.is studied diligently there, 
and strict asceticism and self-examination 
weie obligatory on the members. ^ 

'Lhe year ot the novitiate, which de¬ 
manded the performance of the lowest 
duties, was i>assed, and the dress of the 


order assumed m i5of>, and with the 
conseciation to ])iiesthood on May 2iui, 
1507, the title ot Father w^'ls bestowed on 
him, as well as the permission to peilorm 
the Mass. Luther had lulhlled his duties 
in the convent with unweaiymg zeal, and 
had studied diligently. He had there 
s(‘en the Ihble lor the first time m his life, 
and had begun to lead it, 
p- Vs '* without, indeed, understaiid- 

abandoned the anci(‘nt ideas 
of theology learni'd .at school, hi* beg.in to 
have an inkling ol w’hat he alterwairds laid 
dow'ii m weight \ •f!i'o posit ions 

While still at Lh flirt, the \oung monk 
had attracted the attention ol his superior 
111 'the Older, the Vicar-(ieneral von 
Stau[>it/, who mtelhgeiilh s\mpathised 
with his spiritual nature It was he w^ho 
tr.insferred Luther alter consec’ation as 
priest to the convent ol the order at 
Wittenberg, m oidei to give him al the 
SiUne time a post as teaciier in the philo¬ 
sophical faculties at the university there. 
His lectuies weie entirely confined to the 
W'ell-trodden jiaths ol the ac.idemical 
teaching m \)hilosoph\ , while meta\)hysical 
thoughts were exeicismg his mind, and 
he studied the “ German Theology ” of v 
Tauler, the fourteenth century 
The journey to Rcnne 
on the affairs of the order may weft have 
been of supreme importance for the widen¬ 
ing of his range of observation, and the 
recollections ot the hli* at that time m 
_ . seculansecl Rome may have 

- mthienced his attacks on 

Teacher papacy. But immedi- 

atelv alter his letiirn home 
any iundamental o])position to the Church 
and her institutions was far trom his 
thoughts. An event ot greater signifi¬ 

cance for the (uliiic of the young man of 
twenty-nine w'as the attainment in 1512 
of the title of a Doctor in Divinity at the 
instance of his old friend Staujiitz. The 
subject of his professorial teaching was 
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njw theology, not philosophy. His inner 
religious convictions were thus opened 
to the circle of his pupils, while he 
himself was more and more engrossed with 
the problem of faith. The exposition of 
the l^ible itsell was now his task. Both in 
lorm and matter he tiled to ex})lam it 
difterently from his ]>rodecessors and con¬ 
temporaries in, the j)rofessorate, since, 
while still always taking the text of the 
Vulgate as his basis, he not only gave the 
allegoiical explanations ol the Scripture, 
but put before his hearers the doctiine 

of the Apostle .. 

Paul himsell. His I-V*'; '' 

1 n t e 1 e s t i n ^ 

Augustine in¬ 
creased visibly, 
a n d h e w a s 
sincerely ])leased 
that the laltei 
was now siip- 
))lanting AristcHle | 
in the university. 

In addition to 
Ins lectureship, 
he was soon given 
the ])ost of 
preacher in the 
convent church, 
and in 1515 he 
had, as dejnity, 
to undertake the 1 
duties of a town ! 
c 1 e r g v m a n. 

During this 
ministry for the 
care ol souls he 
first came into 
contact with the 
trade m nidul- 
gences.- Some of 

his coiigrcKation martin 



MARTIN LUlHhR 


religious conviction of Luther that justi¬ 
fication by faith was an essential postulate, 
could not possibly allow such encroach¬ 
ments on the rights of the minister to pass 
unnoticed. He wished at any rate to 
open a discussion on the indulgence 
question in order to establish his view of 
the matter, which was clearly not under¬ 
stood many thinking it was a mere 
squabble between monks. He therefore 
cliost* the lorm m w'hich the ])rofessors 
under such circumstances usually invited 
discussion—that is to say, he published 
^ ^ theses composed 

^ Latin, which 

waTo nailed up on 
the door ol the 
castle church at 
W111 e n lu* r g. 
They waue ninet y- 
five in number— 
probably as an 
answ(*r to the 
numerous 1 li¬ 
st iiui ions given 
by Arch])ishoj) 
Allieit ol Mainz 
to Ins vendors ol 
indulgences—and 
the jist of Octo¬ 
ber, 1517, was 
chosen, as l)eiiig 
the eve ot the 
dedication 
lestival of the 
Church of All 
Saints. Thi sc‘ 
propositions went 
m 1 Illness far 

beyond what was 
usually contained 
m the statements 
LUiHhR of any one iiivit- 


liad bought 111- But for Martin Luther the Reformation would have taken different 1 II g dlSCUSSlOU. 


rln 1 tynnr' 4 ^i I’l i r wm-c l>nes. Bom at Eisleben, m IIH S he studied for the Church, but could /- 

conscientiously remain in it, and he became the leader of the far- * nc y Iioi ( 
irom the Domini- reaching Reformation movement. This portrait is from the original (lucsfions 
1 I , picture by Holbein, now m the Kings collection at Windsor. *, " ’ 


1 T 1 Diciure oy noioein, now in iii 

can monk Johann 

Tetzcl, W'ho was preaching at Juterbogk, 
in the territory of Magdeburg—the Elector 
of Saxony had forbidden the preaching 
ot indulgences in liis dominions--and 
had shown them to him. Luther had 
already, in 151(), ojienly attacked this 
tiaffic in his sermons. Since money w^as 
required at Rome to build the church ol 
St. Peter, indulgence was now granted 
for money to cvcTyone, even the most 
hardened criminal, and that without 
the pious deeds formerly required. The 
418'-) 


siumea lortneciuirch, but could 

I he became the leader of the far- * Y Ollly pUt 
This portrait is from the original (luesfions, b U t 
Kings collection at Windsor. C 

also gave concise 
answxTS for anyone who could read them, 
condemned the abuse, and even went the 
length of attacking tlic ‘^acrament of 
penance itself. 

This was the first act of Lijther the 
reformer. But he himself was by no 
means clear as to its scope, for no thought 
lay further from him than separation from 
the Catholic Church. The stone, however, 
was set rolling, and continued to roll, 
without any special effort on the part of 
the man who first set it in movement. 
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Luther himself sent his theses to the 
ecclesiastical authorities, notably to Arch¬ 
bishop Albert of Mainz, under whose 
instructions the indulgence vendors worked. 
He was conscious of his disinterested 
motives, and declared himsell astonished 
that no one came forward to the verbal 
contest, although in a few weeks all 
Germany was familiar with the contents 
of the theses, and trumpeted the name of 
the comf)oser, who even before was not 
entirely unknown. The irnmcidiafe object 
ol th(i attack, the Dominican Tetzcl, made 
a literary re¬ 
joinder to the 
theses, and o]> 
posed to them 
one hundred and 
siK propositions 
l),ised coint^h'tely 
on Thomas 
Aquinas. T(‘tzel 
won the title of 
a Doctor in 
Divinity from tlu* 
university at 
Frankfort - on - 
Oder ; and since 
it was a Do¬ 
minican wlio con- 
I r o n t e d the 
A u g u s 11 ii 1 a n 
monk, theie is 
no r 'ason to be 
sur})ns(‘d that at 
Koint* no further 
importance was 
attached to tlie 
matter,which was 
legarded as a 
(luarrel arising 
Irom jealousy 
between the two 
orders. Awiitmg 
ol Johann Eck, 
a prolessor at 
Ingolstadt, was really inon* serious for 
Luther. ^.In this it was clearly stated that 
many contemporaries saw a heretical action 
in the jmblication of the theses, and drew 
an unmistakable comjiarison with the Bo¬ 
hemian Huss. Luther did not let himself 
be frightened by these attacks, but worked 
out his ideas further in a “ Sermon on 
Indulgence and Pardon,” using for this 
the vernacular; thus the dispute among 
the learned became a matter for the 
people. This was a ver}^ marked step 
for the shaping of the future. 


There was no wish at Rome to enter into 
a discussion ot the disputed questions 
in the way that I.uther naturally took for 
granted, but by the spring of 1518 a 
trial for heresy was suspended over him. 
When he was summoned ^before the 
court of two bishops in Italy, he applied 
to his territ(n*ial lord, the Electoi Frederic 
of Saxony, who had long lieen Iriendly 
towards him, and asked that he should be 
given a hearing m Germany. The elec'tor 
was staying just then in Augsburg, wlieie 
Maximilian was holding his last inq>eriol 
diet, and where, 
on account ot the 
Turks’ tithe, a 
papal embassy 
v\'is also present. 
He consequenth^ 
exercised his in- 
thu‘iice with the 
em|)en*r, who was 
m 111 gent need ol 
his support for the 
d(‘sired election 
ol his grandson, 
Ch.irles, that a 
d(‘cree should be 
passed enacting 
th.it the monk of 
’ 111 e n b e r g 
should have a 
hearing before the 
ji.ijial embassy at 
Augsburg. The 
c.irdinal, Thomas 
(le Via of Gaeta, 
Usually called 
Cajetanus, offered 
no objection, and 
was ready to try 
the monk lor hi? 
audacity: and at 
the close ot th^ 
diet, in October, 
Luther, who in 
April, at a meeting of the order at Heidcl 
berg, had m the circle ol his brother monks 
already del ended his views with vigour and 
courage, now, aimed with a safe-conduct 
from the emjicror, appeared humbly before 
the cardinal. . ^ The discussions, although 
they extended co the real matter at issue, 
led to nothing. This was inevitable, for 
Luther did not think of any renunciation 
of his errors, or of any promise to a^oid 
them for the future. He left the cardinal, 
and so appealed, as the Church required, 

” from the badlv instructed Pope to one 
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LUTHER IN LATER LIFE 

The painting from which this portrait is taken is now in the 
Tower Church at Vyeiinar. It was begun in 1052 by Lucas 
Cranach, the Elder, and completed three years later by his son 
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who was to be better instructed.” In the 
end lie secretly quitted Augsburg. The 
news soon reached iiim at Wittenberg 
that the Rojn' demandt'd his 
banishment by the elector, 
and he was rt'adv, il ocf asion 
arose, to leave the country. 

Nevertlu'less, he took the 
last step whidi was st ill open 
to him—he appealed to a 
general council at the end 
ot NoveinbtM, 1518. 

The papal chamberlain, 

Carl von Miltitz, who, be¬ 
longing to a vSaxon noble 
family, possessed a gre<it(‘i 
com])rehensi()n ol tlu* con¬ 
ditions ol the ('oiinti\ than 
an Italian now ajipeared 
as jiajial legate at the coin t 
ot the elector in oidei to 
induce him to t.iki' vigorous 
nuMsures against Luther. 

Ht* b('t»ime convinced ol 
the lerment I'Xisting among 
the jieople, which made 
him see that the s\mpathies ol tin 
ni.isses \M‘ii‘ lor the monk, and theieloit 



THE NOTORIOUS TETZEL 
When the papal indulgences in Germany 
were farmed out to the Aichbishop of 
Mainz and Magdeburg, John Tetzel, a 
Dominican monk, was selected for 
the office of preaching the indulgences 


tried to influence him by conciliatory 
measures. At a jicrsonal interview in 
Altenburg, Luther finally ])romised to 
kt'eji silence on condition 
that his opponents would 
do the same ; but since they 
did not agree to this, he 
did not leel himsell bound 
to silence. The long-con- 
t e m ]> 1 a t c d discussion 
between Eck and Luther’s 
colle.igne, Andreas Rudolf 
Hod(*nst(nn von ('ailstadt, 
was hxed foi June, 15iq, at 
Leipsic, and, in spite ol a 
jirotest iroin the Hishoj) of 
MeistOairg. it actually look 
l>lac{‘. Luther was oina' 
more the leal ob|(rt ol the 
attack, .IS a])pt‘ared tioin 
Eck’s tlu‘S(‘s. These vvi'n* 
princijialh occupied \.ith 
the (]uestion ol th(' })a])al 
piiina( \, upon which Luther 
liad h iidl\ tcaiched Lutla'i 
hiins(‘ll did not apih'ai at 
the discussion until tlu' disjiule Inivveeii 
('ailstadt and lu'k had .ili(‘ad\ last(*d 



TETZEL’S PROCESSION FOR THE SALE OF INDULGENCES 
Offering indulgences to everyone who was willing to pay the price, even down to the most hardened criminal, Tetzel 
travelled throughout Geimany, and with all the " eloquence of a mountebank ’’ painted in the richest colours the virtues 
of his wares Tetzel himself, as shown in the illustration, carried in the procession as it passed from place to place the 
great red cross on which were suspended the arms of the Pope, while on a velve*^ cushion, in front of the marching com¬ 
pany, was carried the Pontiff’s Bull of grace Mules laden with pardons brought up the rear of the strange procession, 












LUTHER’S PROTEST NAILING HIS THESES TO THE DOOR OF TH* WITTENBERG CHURCH 


The sah‘ of indnlffPiires, pushrd so vig'orously and with so i: 
uiffonpmy When the rity of Witt^'iihei p was crowded witi 
Lutlitjr, at the noonday hour, lioldly walked up to the cas 
propositions on the doctrine ol indulg^cnc»’s, on its door, thi.s 

(liNs K( k (lri‘\\ Irom liini not only 
tlu' rojXMtod assertion tluit an acknowledg¬ 
ment ol the ])tip.il piiinaev was not 
iK'cessaiN loi salvation l)iit alsotheavow.il 
that even tlu* councils themselves might 
eii. and that onl\’ (iod’s word tould 
!)(* accounted intalhble. Eck thus w'on the 
dav. loi he had j)io\tul Luther’s heresv. 
The 1 .it ter Ininsell must have lelt at that 
moment lor the lirst tune a conviction 
that he no longer stood watliin the ( hurch 
and must ha\e said to himselt that the 
]M})al ban would inevitabK stiike him 
At this stage there w.is a dnision of 
opinion. Men took sides lor and against 
Luther; eveivone m ])ublic lite had to 
ado|)t some dehinte stand])oint. The 
gieater ])ait ol the Humanists stood by 
the reformei, and in the torelront the 
teachei ol (irei’k at the rniversily of 
^ Witt ('ll berg, Philip Schwar/erd, called 
Melanchthon, who, perhaps, grasped the 
questions involved better than all his 
contemporaries. Luther himself did not 
rest ; he now produced a programme m 
which he combined all that possessed his 
soul. In August. 1520, his treatise, “ To 
the Christian Ncjbles ol the (ierman Nation 
concerning tlu' Relormation ol the Chris- 


iiuch effrontery by Tetzel, found in Luther an uncompronus- 
1 people on the occasion of the Festival of all Saints, in ir>l 7, 
;tle church and nailed his theses, consisting of ninety-five 
launching: a movement that was to revolutionise the woild 

tian State,” ap})ear('d in ])iint. The icla- 
tions with Idru'h von Hutten and Fr.in/ 
von Sukmgim, into which he had shortly 
belori* entc'red, had distmctlv iniluenced 
this })am])lilet ; lor, passing over the pow'tT 
ol the prinets, ht' plaet'd Ins ho])es on the 
emp('ror and the nobility dining the 
imjiending attempt which was to n'store 
the light lel.itions betv\ei'n serulai and 
spiritual powc'is. H\ this train ol thought 
the author met the Humanists, who had 
lor a long time be('n weai \' ol the ecclesi¬ 
astical tutelage in intellectual concerns. 
But Luther taught more emphatically 
than they did that the ojiposition between 
priests and laymen as it existI'd in the 
Church w'as unbiblic.il. At the same time 
a jirogramme ol secular relorni was un- 
toldcd, which ju'onounced against the 
ca}utahsts, in support of the knights, and 
lashed the money-seeking temporal policy 
of the papacy. In fact, a w'armng was 
issued to all temporal authorities that 
they should no longer allow the export ol 
money to Rome m any form. 

It is easy to understand the rajnd circu 
lation of this treatise, w'hich m an unprece¬ 
dented mannercomiirisedallthat thousands 
had long felt, even though as the fruit of 
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quite different trains of thought. Even 
before the thoughts thus developed had 
been further expanded from the dogmatic 
side, especially with reference to the 
sacraments, in the “ Prelude to the Baby¬ 
lonish Captivity of the Church ’’-he wrote 
this time in Latin—the news came to 
Germany of the jiapal Bull issued on June 
- p , 16th, whicli condemned lorty- 

°*** * one ])ropositions ol Luther, and 

* I requnecl him to recant his 

to Luther 

His deadly enemv, Eclc. had co-operated 
in the prcpaiation of tins threatening 
Bull, and also brought it to Gernnmv.w^here 
it was ])iiblished on September 27th. 
But the most important point, the e\(‘('u- 
tion ol tlie Bull, which the ])apal legates 
at ('ologne imperioush demanded m 
N()\embei from the lilector 
Frederic, was omittt'd, 
since the territoiial ruler at 
the ad\'ice of Er«ismus 
absolutely letiised then 
rt'quest. The Hull entirely 
failed ill its effect m Saxon\ ; 
the Universitv of Witten¬ 
berg refused to pubhdi it. 

In the universities of Erlurt 
and Leipzic, and even in 
Vienna, ojien syinjiathy vviis 
exjiressed with Luther, who 
himself on December loth 
in front of the gates of 
Whttenberg, public ly burnt 
the decietals and the pajial melanchthoi 


,, , - - MELANCHTHON THE SCHOLAR . i i 

Bull, just as his writings Phuip Melanchthon was a prominent tllC V(*l \ llCXt Uiiy tllC ncar- 

had been burnt at ('ologne, figure m the early band of bold Reformers, mrr began bcdoH* the em- 
__ , 1 , a-ud lus enthusiasm in the movement ^ j. a xiri 

Mainz, Louvain, and other contributed largreiy to its success. This peror and the states. VViien 


four months, the allotted peiiod, Luther’s 
recantation did not reach Rome, Pope 
Leo X. hurled the ban against the heretic 
and his followers on January 3rd, 1521. 
and susjiended the interdict over all places 
where they should lemain. 

At first the ])arty round the young 
Emperor Charles openly entertained the 
j)lan of using the religious movement in 
(Germany to exercise pressure on the 
Curia 111 ])olitical questions. On the other 
hand, the imperial couit, however un¬ 
willingly. had to pay regard to Luthti', 
it it did not wish to fall out with the 
Elector of Saxony, (hie thing was, at any 
rate, certain—the diet, which met at the 
beginning of the year at Worms, must 
occupy itself with the question w^hich was 
agitating all leading sjunts. The imperial 

- ])i ogramme of work had not, 

indeed, touched the* religious 
(piestioii , but the states 
(liinaiidcd its discussion. 
The states w'ould assent to 
ail imperial decree against 
the heietie. which would 
have meant the ban, only 
on the condition that he 
WMS tried befoie the as¬ 
sembly ot the emjiiic, and 
had declared with his own 
lij)s that he W’ould not 
leeant. 

Luther came to W'orms 
With ail imj)enal saic'-con- 

PHF SCHOI AR 


places. 


Bclore tlie year 1520 diew to a close, 
yet a third manifesto apjieared from 
Luther’s jieii, in which, diftermg from the 
criticism hitherto employed, he proceeded 
to construct a doctrinal edifice ol his 
own. It was the treatise, once more 
written in German, “ Gf the Freedom of 
the Christian Man ” It distinguishes be¬ 
tween the sjuntual and corporeal in<iii. 
The spiritual man is free through belief 
in God, the corporeal is 111 bondage through 
his fear of his neighbour. The effect of 
this treatise almost exceeded that of the 
preceding ones. His words were every¬ 
where read and understood, for what he 
propounded he said in the language of the 
people. Personally he gave up monastic 
practices in the winter of 1521-1522, even 
though he still wore the cowl. Since after 
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to him whether he acknowledged his books, 
and wLether he would lecant or not, he 
asked for time to reflect, and then, on 
A})iil 18th, answered to the now more 
jirecise question that he could think of 
recantation only if he confuted 

out of the Sciipture or by logical argu- 
'Tk n #•• ♦ nients. The effect of his words 
e e laDt (Germans was thoroughly 

e ormer b^vourable, while the Romaii- 

at worms 

])cror, show'ed themselves little edified. 
The result was an imperial jirockmation 
to the states, which confirmed the safe- 
conduct as far as Wittenberg, but at the 
same time j^rohibited the cbntinuance of 
the fireachmg, and announced the treat¬ 
ment ot Luther as a convicted heretic. 
On the way from Worms to Wittenberg, 


THE MAN AND THE REFORMATION 


Luther, who certainly knew of the plans 
of the friendly elector, was surrounded 
ijj the vicinity of Waltershaiisen in Thurin¬ 
gia by Saxon horsemen and 
conducted to the Wartburg, 
while his friends in German v 
supposed him to be dead. 

The emperor now formally 
])ro(‘laimi‘d from Worms the 
ban of the emjiire over the 
heretic, and oiden'd tin* 
confiscation of the pioperty 
()1 all who adhered to him, 
and the desti action ol Ins 
writings , indeed, to avoid 
furtlu'i harm, the intro¬ 
duction of a general ci'iisor- 
shipot books was demandc'd. 

From th(‘ beginning ol 
May, T^n, Liitliei hvvd m 
th(' Wartburg ; onh a ver\ 
lew ini'iati'd, above all 
Spalatm, knew of Ins abode, 
which at lust w.is not even 
H‘V('aled to tlu' elector. 

“ S(juiic‘ (jc^orgt',” as the 
theologian was called tluTe, 
emi)lo\'(Ml Ins solitude in studMiig the New 
'festamt'nt in the original ,ind lH‘gininng 
his translation In S(‘pteinb<i, 1522, th(‘ 
wholeNew Testament,but without Luthi'i’s 
name, wms printed 111 
German. Ihis was bv no 
moans the hrst (ierman 
c'dition ol the Bible During 
the (jUK't woik in the 
Wartbuig the leiormei 
who hitherto h.id achMiiced 
alone into the* loK'gioimd, 
lost the reins Irom Ins luind, 
and other men, w'lio thought 
they w'ere working on Ins 
lines, wcTC the spoke^snu'ii. 

At WittenlxM'g, j)iole\ss()rs 
and students be*gan to 
translate Luther’s ideas into 
acticjn, and C a r 1 s t a d t 
especial] V drew his con¬ 
clusion from the doctrine 
that tlune was no separate 
spiritual - 'Class ^when he 
demandea the marriage of 



A FAMOUS HUMANIST 
Ulrich von Hiitteii, who was born m Hss 
and died in 1521, was a famous German 
poet and humanist, and warmly sup- 
()Oited the cause of the Reformation 


churches, and laymen began tei jireach to 
the people. At ZwT kau especially, where 
the clothmaker Nicolas Storch and the 
[iriest Thomas Munzer tried 
to kindle the revolt, the 
image-bieakers won ad¬ 
herents, although the council 
repressed the moveMiicnt and 
banished Miinzt'r, w'ho now 
.sought safety in Bedicinia, 
without indeed being able 
to accomplish much 

Luther had a})])Cdred once 
in DecemibeT, 1521, lor a 
short time at Wittenberg, 
in f)r(l('r to express Ins 
opinion as to th(‘ c'ondition 
of things in tht‘ towm, but 
M)on alterw'arels returned to 
the Wartburg. At the 
Ix'ginmng ot March he no 
longei maintained the 
reserve w'lncli was ie'f]nire‘(l 
ol Inm, but left his })I.i(e ol 
ie‘lugf‘, contiary to the will 
ot th(‘ (‘lector, and e‘ntt‘red 
\\'itffnb(‘ig m oide-r to 
to tile })e*ople, and to w\irn 
blind e‘\et‘ss ot /(\il. 




])re\ich (laiK 
them against Inithej 

One note lang cleaily m these' e.xhortations 
- -that the Master attache*d weight to taith 
alone, and in coiiijiarison 
carc'd little* lor the externals 
ol religion. His w'ords had a 
marvellous (*hect. The 
(levelojmient in the same 
lorm as at Wittenbeig, 
sjire'ad to the places round, 
liotli tar and ju*ai. In 
vSouth-vvest (leim.iny jiarti- 
rulaiK where tlie social 
(liflere'iie e‘s wttc sharper 
than e^lsewvhtne, the* teaching 
of the monk ot W'lttc'iibeig 
found a Inendly re‘ce])tion 
irom citizen and ])easant, 
and a flood ol punted 
pamphUns helped to dis¬ 
seminate It. 

The' princes indeed, had 
bown little lavour to the 
GERMAN LEADER OF REFORM ccclcsiastical innovations ; 
priests .The Lord’s Supper This celebrated German kmght, Franz even Lutlier’s patroii, the 
in both forms was admin- ^ Elector Frederic, had not 

istered at Wittenberg in the leagrue which sought to introduce It by openlv severed himself from 
autumn oi 1521 to Melanch- ■" .•- -... 



tlum, among others The w'lld excesses of 
the Hussites began to spread in the winter. 
Altars and pictures were cast out ol the 


the Church. Hut iKAvherc' 
was there an> intention oi seriously execut¬ 
ing the Edict ot Worms, and the >car 1522 
.showed how' far popular opinion, a hitherto 
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almost unknown jiower, niiliioncod tlic 
slatt‘s. In answer to the pajwl demand that 
the decrees of Worms should be carried out, 
the Council ot l^e^encv declared that it was 
imwalhng to employ measuies ol ioice— 
but that a' council in a ('jennan town 
with an equal numbci of clerics and lav- 
men should immediatelv dehbei.itt* uj)on 
p the (]uestions. Althou/^h the 

cZerenc^ 'I':*- 


Nuremberg 


test('(l ai^^amst tlnsanswei the 


mallei lemained so It was 
proj)os(‘d once inou' to discaiss at a council 
the (jiiestion whu h had i(‘ally lont,^ aii^o IxMai 
le^Mlly de('idetl. Indeed, it \\<is not so mucli 
a sincere ronviction that lonx'd tin* slati's 
to this view as tin* feai ol a s.iiiginnarv 
rising,," ol tlu‘ j>{'oj)k‘. 

The (uTin.in council and the piehm- 
in.ii\’ couiH il, which had ahead\ been 
summoned to Speiei lor Xovembei 15^4, 
did not meet Hut the ie[)i(‘s(‘ntaliv(‘s 
ol the ])a]ial ]uitv asstanbUxl m the 
summer ol 1524 at Xuieinln'r.^ ,ind le- 
solved, in addition to (onij^lete condemn¬ 
ation ot laithc'i, to .uni .it an impioxe- 
mciit m some unimpoitaiit points- tht* 
paji.d exaction ot inonev and the moialitv 
ot the clergy. Tins was the condition 


of Germany w'Ihmi all parties w^re equally 
affected by the outbieak ol the Peasant 
Revolt. Former adherents .of Luther, 
as Thomas Munzer and Carlstadl, tanned 
the flames and sujiported the laiiatical 
movement and its communistic scheme 
ot economy. Luther in twai treatises, 
“ Exhortation to P(‘ace ujion the Twelve 
Artules” (Ajiril, 1525) and “ A/^ainst the 
Mill del oils and Maraudin|Li^ Hordes ot 
Peasants,” attim[)t(‘d not only to clear 
himselt irom the taunt that he was con¬ 
nected with the revolt, but .at the same 
time called lor the lorcibh' siipjiression 
ol tlu* ri'bels, should timely warning 
b(.‘ Iruitk'ss. 

The ii'siilt ol tlu* PiMsant \\\ir is well- 
known It .dlected th(' Kt'loimation in 
the Church in two w.i\s. On the one sid(‘ 
the ])iin(t‘s ot ( enti.d (ieim.in\ h.id 
he.nd fioni Lutlu'i’s lips the e\hoitation 
to use s('\{*nt\, and the leloiniei now' .q) 
peai(‘d to them .is an *idvo( ate ol the 
powiM' ol the i>i iiu es , the\ could make him 
us(‘lul loi then ])mj)(»(’s On tlie olhi'i 
side in gK'al (hstiicts ot ('leim.uu m.in\ 
still eiitc'i taim'd the opinion Ili.tt at bottom 
Luthei aloiu' was to l)lame lor tlu* whole 
revolt, .md theieloie the\ had good 



LUTHER BURNING THE POPE’S BULL AT WITTENBERG ON DECEMBER 10:h, l.'.liO 

It was not to b# expected that the bojd action of Luther in nailing his theses to the church doors at Wittenberg would 
pass unnoticed by the Church authorities. A papal Bull condemiimg forty-one propositions of Luther and requiring him 
to recant his teaching within sixty days was published, the Reformer’s dramatic reply is shown in this pictuie. 






POPE LEO X EXCOMMUNICATING LUI HER AS A-^ERETIC 
Luther was not thp n>an to yield even under papal pressuie, and when he failed to recant, Pope Leo X hurled his ban 
against the heiotir aiul lus lollowers on January ‘irO, 1 '>21, and published the inteidict in all places where they should 
remain In the above pictiirt, the Poiie is seen seated on the balcony of the Metropolitan Cathedral in Rome, surrounded 
by priests with lighted torches, whiU beneath him are crowds of people on bended knee, as he pionovmces his terrible ban 


Tt*iiS()n to be liostilc to (lit' Reform.ition 
^(MUTallv In llieso (ii(les an eiKMc^ttic 
intcrleieiue of llie emjieioi who h.id jiist 
come out M('torioiisl\ lioni tlit‘ first 
Fieiirli w’.ir, was j)aitl\ .ichocated ]>aill\ 
drt'aded, while the ))iinees of S.woin, 
Hess(‘, Hi unswK ls-Luiu‘l)Ui Anhalt and 
Mansfi'kh with tin* town of Mapielmij^^ 
iiuiUal tlii'inst'lves m tlv' “ Leafj^iu* of 
Toi^.in,” in ordei lioni tins tune, as 
piaidians of the Reformation, to op] ose 
niultM' tt'it.im (in innstaiu Ieven the 
eiujK'ioi himst'It. 

The imj)eiial diet ot SpeU'i m i^Jt) 
w'as ahead\ snl)]ei't to this imjaession 
The t‘m|H‘ior wms aj^Miii asked to rail a 
Cxcrman ronnnl, and theie was no at- 
tciiijd, as regards th(' Iklirt of Worms to 
put binding dt‘inands to tli(‘ sep.iiatt* 
states. Rach j)imco was to art .as he should 
be able tt) answer to (lod and the empeior 
This implied lor the members ol the League 
ot Torgaii an estahlishmcait ol evaiigelio.d 
national Churches, which from this time 
furnished, m the so-c'alled “ ('hnrch ordi* 
nances,” guides tor the dinrtioii of divine 
service and schools m this latter respect 
Luther had already, m 15^4, exhorted the 
towns to energetic measures as well .is 


ot .dms-givmg and chin eh discij^lme The 
now gciiei,di\ adopted piimiple ol the 
mamage ot piiesls w.is ol lh(‘ gie.dt'st 
nnp(»i tama*. aft(*r Tuthei himsill m 
1325 h.id married .i forim 1 mm. ('atluaine 
von H)Oia Th(‘ |)osition of tht* jiiie^ts 
.is a (Lis', .ipait was thus tiMminaterl .md 
at the same time a eondition ol things 
w.is estahlisheil m the lailliei.m maiises 
wiiK'h wMs suitahle to the lonndmg ol a 
Lutheian tradition. 

While the pea nh.il ])osition ol the 
ttMritoii.il lords as bishojis ot tluar owm 
n.itional thniehes was being d(*\a‘lo])ed, 
.md in the leoiganisalion ol the schools m 
the eoniUi'N the .itti'iiipt was being ma le 
to raise the pe.isant mti'llt'ctnallv. and to 
ediKMte him to be .1 worthy 
Anabaptists (he eommniiit\, the 

^ (ommnnistK' and revolntionai v 

ermany whic h we have notK'ial 

at Zwickau, did not die aw'a\ In evei y 
pait ol (iermaiu m the second halt ol the 
thud decade then* a|>pe.ired ie}n(‘seiita- 
tives ol this movement, wdio mosth' de- 
.signated themselvi*s as “ Anabaptists,” and 
w'eie opposed b\ the adlieieiits ot the 
old religion as much as b\ tlu' lollow’ers 
ot the Luthenm views, lii Zurich the 
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Anaba])tist Manz had been drowned in 1527, 
and at Munster, where in 1534 the Nether- 
landers Jan Matthys of Haarlem and 
Jan Bcuckelszoon of Leyden wislied to 
louiid a Christian kiiif^dom on a com¬ 
munistic basis, the Trotestant movement 
was coin])letelv suj^pressed in 1535 
Political and religions nini'' wt're mixed 
uf) in the afldirs at Miinstei. vSimilarlv at 
Lubec'k, where, under the lead(Mshij) ol 
J urgenWullenweber in 1534 the deimu ratic 
elf'incnts coiupiered the anstoci .itic council 
and ]\irtlv diove its memluMs Irom tlu‘ 
town. Here also th(' leligioiis and the 
political revolution¬ 
ary spiiit met, to 
which later stiK'l 
Lutheranism was an 
uncompromising op¬ 
ponent. But tlu 
ecclesiastical zeal oj 
the democratic leader 
was here distinct 1\ 
infenoi to his political 
ardour, although he 
was finally e\ecut(‘d 
L 537 Duke 

ol Brunswick as an 
Anabapti.st. 

The diet ol Speiei 
in 1520 had created 
an 1 n t e r ni e d 1 a t e 
religious position 
which was equal 1\ 
insccuie lor the old 
and the new’ laiths 
lor each party had to 
lear a vigorous on¬ 
slaught trom the 
other. It did not 
there lore cause 
w^onder w'Iumi the 
Chancelloi ol Duke 
(ieorge of Saxon v 
Otto von Pack told 
the Lutheian jinnces about a strong 
Catholic le.igue. Philip ol Hesse, in excess 
of zeal, immediately aimed again.'^t his 
presumed loes, at whose head naturally 
the emi)eror would stand . but his position 
was seriously weakened b\' the discovery 
that Pack’s documents, on w’hose evidence 
he had relied for justification, w’ere entirely 
fictitious. 

A new imperial diet m.'t under the 
pressure of these events m ihe spiing of 
I52g at Speier. The imperial proposition 
read at the opening held out the pros¬ 
pect of a council, but also disputed the 


validity ol tlu' resolutions jiassed at Speier 
in 1526 with resjiect to the Edict ol 
Worms A committee, it is true, some¬ 
what modified the torm of the imperial 
demand, nevertheless the princes ol 
electoral Saxony, Luneburg, Anhalt, and 
Fiaiiconian Brandenburg, as well as the 
towns opposed it, and contested the 
light ol the assembly by a resolution ol 
the majoiity to abolisli suddenly the 
imperial rec(‘ss ol 152(). How’eyer, the 
view' wliK’h w’as vigorously su])[)oit('d by 
Aichduke Feidmand gaiiu'd the day-- 
n.imeh’. that tlu^ majority must in all 
cases be res])ected 
There r e m a 1 n e d 
nothing for the dis- 
afleeted princes but 
to protest against tlu 
]>roclaim(‘d light, .1 
proceeding which 
gainetl them tlu'n.mu 
“ Plotestants.” It 1^ 
to be carelully notK'ed 
tliat in this piotest 
no 1 (* 11 g 1 o u s blit 
nieiel\ a lonslilii- 
tional ipiestion wa^ 
ths( ussed tliat is to 
say. w hethei ii unam- 
inoiisK passed dt'cre. 
('an 1)(‘ <il)iogated In 
a m.iioiitN \e\(‘i* 
iheless. a umlorm 
leligions ('oiuKtion 
sj)ok(‘ in th(* pii'test 
A Inch struggling 
against .lutlioi ity, as¬ 
sumed the light lor 
1‘very estate m tlu 
lealm to decuh* thes> 
fjuestions 1)\ its own 
j)owTr. There was 
still the inclination 
to submit to a council 
The imnu^diate lesult oL this jnotesl 
w^as the secret league, concluded in Aj)iil 
152() betw^'cn electoral Saxony and He.sse, 
as w'ell as the towns ol Strasburg, LTm, 
and Nuieniberg. lor the common protec- 
tu)n of their religious convictions, even 
against the empire wLile the Swabian 
League began trj consider 'its(*lf the 
champion ot Catholicism. The separation 
between a Germany of the old faith and 
a Gemiany ol the new faith was thu- 
complete. On each side princes and 
towns stood united, for the diet of Sjieu 1 
had bioken up the hitherto comm'- ’ 



LUTHER’S HOUSE AT FRANKFORT 
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principles of the lou^ns, and no council 
was in the j)osition once more to heal the 
i)rcach. The soul of the Protestant Lea^^ue 
was Phihp of Hesse. He had high 
political aims, and wished to effect a union 
of all who had separated tliemselves Irom 
the Church. His attention was, there¬ 
fore. necessarily directed toward the 
Swiss reform movement, which ran ])arallel 
with that of Wittenberg, and was main- 
tain(‘d in closer dependence on the human¬ 
ism of Z'vmgli. A n'conciliation of the 
dogmatic ditteiences between Luther and 
Zwingli was the deaiest ^^lsh ot the 
landgrave, and he hojied to acc()m])hsh 
this by a religious conference, which met 
in October at Marburg. 

{jieat as was the pleasure W'lth which 
Zwiiigli and Ins Humanist tnends, Hedio 
aiul ()ecolam])adius, a(('i‘pted the mvit.i- 
tioii, it w^is with heavy lu^art that 
Liith(‘r apjH‘aied at the conlen'iice. It 
w.Ls impossible lot him to d(‘])art m 
the slightest ])artic'ular Irom his stand- 
[loiiit on the doctrine ol the LoidS 
Sup])ei, whicli iu'es(Mit('d the most im- 
poitant subject of dogmatic controversy. 
The coiif(‘reiice, as might he expected. 


was absolutely barren in results. Luther 
tried vainly to conceal this fact even 
from contemj)oraries by a pamphlet, 
which cjiitomised m fifteen articles the 
points common to the doctrines of the 
two reformers, as opposed to the funda¬ 
mental point of difference. The distress 
m the empire w^as, as a w’hole, very great, 
owing to the Turkish danger. Neverthe¬ 
less, the imperial diet, w’hich sat in June, 
1530, under the emperor’s jircsidency at 
Augslmrg, was strongly inniienced by the 
religious, or rather theological, controver¬ 
sies, for the papal legate' and the Pro¬ 
testants vveie agreed that this w’as the 
first matter to be treated. The Protes¬ 
tants, in conlormity with the request ol 
the emperor, had bnefi\ drawm up theii 
doctrinal views in the “ Confession ol 
Augsbuig,” a work of Melanchthim w'hich 
offcTed as mild a resistance as jiossible to 
the jnijial opponents, and einjihaticallv 
repudiated oulv the ^ admission that 
Luther’s doctrine was lieietical, and 
asserted that, on the contrary it coincided 
with the teaching iif Augustine. Luther, 
outlawed and excommunicated, did not 
venture, since thc‘ elector disajiproved 



LUTHER AT HOME AMIDST HIS HAPPY FAMILY CIRCLE 
This peaceful picture presents a striking contrast to some of those on the preceding pages. In the heart of his own 
family the reformer could put aside his distractions and give himself up to the enjoyment of perfect rest and peace. 
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to represent Ins own eaiise in Aiif^sburg. 
MeJaiiditlion took his ])lace, hut showed 
hy Ins vieldnif^ (lis])ositioii that lie would 
not have hcc^n the right man to conduct 
the r(‘al struggle. He still hoped lor an 
ecclesiastical ptMC(‘, and would he content 
with th(‘ <'ou((*ssion ot the maiiiage oi 
jiiiests, ol the chalice loi the laily, and 
ot a relorm in the Mass, and tlu‘r(‘lore 
lound ^upDoit among tin* Catholic ])iinc(‘s, 
hilt not at Rome. A ( atholic rejoiiid(‘r 
to the “ (‘onl(*ssion,” c.illed its “ Reluta- 
tion,” e\})r(’sst‘d, to the heiu'lit ol the Pro- 
l(‘stant movenuMit, an im- 
(ompiomising opjiosition to 
a n \ (' o n c e s s 1 o n The 

einj)eioi s<iw ni that the* 

('oinplctc \ ictoi \' ol his (»ld 
( lunch. .111(1 the Piotest.iiit 
])iiii(('s |H'i((i\('(l at List 
ill,it the hi('a(h (oiild no 
loiig('i he luMlt'd 

L.iiidgi a\'(' Philip had 
rihcadx l('ll Aiigshing when 
tile einpeior wislu'd to 
tie( Lire ni th(‘ ie( ess tlhlt 
the Ploteslallts h.id hi ell 
reinted (ait ot the Ihhle. 

I lie lattei iiatuialh' ('on- 
test( (I 1 Ins plant espei lalK' 
h\ the “ Apologivi ” ( om- 
posed h\ Melaiiihthon 
.ig.nnst th(‘ “ ( onlulatio " 

I he eni])eioi did not .ti ( ept 
this “ Aj)o1ogi.i ” Put till* 

I’loteslant state's with the 
t(»wiis ol Augshuig and 
l\Iemmingen at then head, 
lelnsed on then side to 

II know l(‘dge the leiess; 
they also did not wish to 
take p.iit in laising tlu' 

“ Tin kisli .aid ” 

Attei the diet ol Augshurg 
It innst have been clear to 
the Protest.int states that 
it winild now lx* imjxissihlt 
the iniKwation in leligion, 
demanded, and M't ('oiitiniii’ m allegiance 
to th( ('m])eioi He was no longer an 
impaiti<i] 1 uh'r, as mi'ii hiid tondh' im- 
agnu'd, hut a stiong jiaitisan ol the 
pajiacy A closi'i union among the Pro- 
t('st.lilts had become necessary. Tnder 
th(* mtluence of the election ol Archduke 
Ferdinand as king ol Rome, the alliance 
was loimed in Ft'hiuarv, 15Ji, at Schmal- 
calden in Thuringia The rulers ot electoral 
Saxony, Ht.sse, Limehurg, Anhalt, and 



PHILIP OF HESSE 
Inspired by high political ideals, Philip 
of Hesse has been described as “the sonl 
of the Protestant League ” He aimed at 
effecting a union of all who had broken 
away from communion with the Church. 

to supjiort 
as Luther 


Mansfeld, as well as the towais of Magde¬ 
burg and Bremen, united lor “ the main- 
tenaiK'e of (diristian truth and peace, and 
tor the repression of unlaw^lul jkjwxts.^' 
while other jinnces and ^wns still Jiesi- 
taled to jom. Th(*re was no immediate 
})iospeet ol confederates in .South (ieimany. 
On die other hand, relations had already 
hetni established wath King Fiederic I. of 
Dcnmaik and King (histavus ot Sweden; 
evi'ii m Fngland a new Jiage w'as opened, 
siiKc King 1 hairy VHL, completely hostile 
to the Emperor Chailes, wais m Ins own 
way effecting a refonnatioii 
watliin the Church. 

'riiese events, coupled 
with the fear that all South 
(ierm.ins wamld pun the 
Schmalealdie League, the 
im])os^ihilit\ ot mdueiiig 
till* ]\ipe to (onvene a 
councik and ahovx* all, the 
mcieasing d.ingei tiom the 
Tuiks finallv de( id(*d the 
emjxTor to aliandon the 
exertion of the recess ot 
Augshuig and to conclude 
a pi elimmaiy peace with the 
Piotest.lilts on July 2jrd, 
13 ;2 the so-called Religious 
Peace ot Xuremheig By 
tlu* conditions oj this the 
states w'eie to maintain 
peace among themselves on 
qiu*stioiis ot heliet until the 
council met ’ undei ceitam 
('IK umst<ni( es a diet was to 
he substituted loi the coun¬ 
cil. In any case, all trials on 
religious points inijiendmg 
111 the SujiK'ine Court w’crc to 
be discontinued tor the time. 
The emp(Tor hy this })eace 
toimalh' recognised the 
league as a politu'al power. 
The ]H)hcy ol the empire 
had been ])crman(Mitly under the influence of 
tlu* lehgious movement since 1321, and was 
even niou* so now. Tlu* d(‘V('lopment of 
dogma and cult became gradualh an esoteric 
tlieological concern, and was no longer the 
clnel factor m d(*tcmiming politu'al action. 
The princes provisionally united with a jiart 
of the tow’iis m the Schmalcaldic League, 
were trom this lime the rcpreseiitativ^es of 
Protestantism, m place ol the professors of 
Wittenberg. The religious and social age 
ol till* new^ doctrine was t‘nded in order to 
make room for the jxflitical age. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE REFORMATION 
LAUNCHING OF THE NEW CHRISTIANITY 

C HRISTIANITY lias at no tinio hired SO the lattei alternative, they could not 


^ dain'erous a storm as at the dawn ol 
tlu‘ *’ N(*w Era ” The lehj'ious leehiii; ol 
lh(‘ mevlueval ( liuieh lested on the two 
l>ilhns ol due Milimission to autlioiily and 
conviction that the sjiintual was aiitaf^on- 
istic to the ti'nipoi.ii Hut doubts liad 
be{‘n iais(‘d |oi centun(‘s as to tlie just lo¬ 
cation loi thes(' coiH'eptions Humanisin 
hail made thi' opj>osite ideas the common 
})ro])ert\ ol i diicated men Tlieie was a 
quickeiK'd i ohm lousni'ss ol wh.it the in¬ 
alienable natuie ol m<in lecpnri'd the lon- 
s( lousnes^ that man is a peison<iht\ wIiom* 
impulse is towaids hlx‘it\ sell-d< teimm- 
ation, and uiihindeied de\elopmenl 
well as the (oiisi loiisness, oj tie* position 
which man has to take with re^Mid to the 
w'orld around him. the wish ha woik in 
th(‘w’orld not less than eiijoNinent ol tin' 
world 'riu' child who lelt himsi‘lt happ\ 
under the constant caie ol his ))aients. and 
still dreaded the wade woild outside be- 
, canu'ii \ outh w ho w ished to 


The Stendy 


d('( ide lor himselt and to t.ike 


the lattei alternative , they could not 
stand against the overpow'enng current of 
the a^'e. Hut then they threw' all laith 
awa\ lioiii them, since there wais no other 
than that which w'as steeped m those old 
ide<is ('ustom indeed is a jiotcnt lactoi 
even m the sphere ol leiigion Most still 
pi<‘serv(‘d tlii‘ r(‘li^non in (‘\ternals lor a 

^ , whili" . but sooner or later the 

Demand , , . 

r need ol some unilorm contep- 

For a New . i , , i ' 


Christianity 


hie ])revailed i^vcr 


oMh^ Church'* I’'/'*'*' "! ,"**; 

works and by his en]o\meiU. 

d'he Church, liow'cvei did not letoLi^mse the 
justification foi this I'tloit, noi did she 
(MliKMte all hei subjects to rehpous lre(‘- 
dom and indeiHMulence, as well as to moral 
activity in the woild and moial jov in 
existence. No, she nt^idly held to h(*i old 
ideas and would js'ladly ha\'e sei'ii every 
one hold them. She trusted still to the 
efficiency ol her me.ms ol discijiline, as il 
the time never comes w'hen the son scofls 
at the rod ol the lather. 

And yet there was no other Christianity 
than that w'hich w’as characteiised by 
those medueval fundamental conceptions. 
It was clear that the new' notions w'ere 
irreconcilable with the old faith. Men 
must either believe and live once more 
according to those old ideals and sacrifice 
the new ones; or they must liold last to 
the new doctrines and abandon the old. 
Countless niimbers had alread\’ chosen 


I'usiom at .in\’rate among those 
who well* distiiigmsiied assjuiitual leaders. 
Hut alas' lor that religion to which men 
.idheiv oiiK 111 (on^^qnenci* ol the law’ of 
inertia It is true that at the dawn ol the 
iK'w eia the imiubei (j1 tlu>se who, horn 
^ineeie pi(‘t\ w Nhed to uphold ('hi istiamtN', 
was still\<i\ laree espeiaalK m (leimany, 
Hilt the ( imrcli could no longer satisly their 
lehgious in‘eds since the desiic for sub¬ 
duing all Nature to the service of man had 
.iliiMih begun to colour religious lite, and 
siiKi* <‘veii m this domain meie suimiission 
and leliiemeiU from llie w'orld weie felt 
to be .in outiage on the nature ol man 
W’heiKi' was leligion to find saktN’^ 
To take the place ol the old, a luwv 
loim ol Chiistiamtv must be given to the 
world a Christianitx w’hich W’ould not 
sujqiiess m.'in’s natuie. but.w'ould rather 
develop and indulge it. a ('hristianity 
winch n*cogmsed the imjnilse fow'ards 
religious hbertv and man’s ihnnmion ol 
N.itiireand tried to guide it into the right 
]>aths. ft i'- true that the ettort ol the 
Churcli to crush <ill religious 
Change Ireetliiiiking instead ol inspir- 
of Cree ^ spirit ol treedom untits 

in ermany ^ break aw'av from her 

to become themselves sate guides. Religi¬ 
ous freedom is abused m the saddest fash 
ion, but those who thirst for truth are at arxy 
rate offered tlie opportunity of quenching 
their religious craving. Christianity may 
levive in them under a strange, new form. 
It was not mere chance that this reshaping 
of Christianity was effected in Germany. 
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Even in tlie Middle Ages all those efforts 
to divest the taith, which had been tiaiis- 
mitted from the Cineco-Roman world, 
ol its It'gal ehar.ieter and to make it the 
]x*rs(mal <'oncern ol the individual, had 
ouginated among Teutonic tK^oj)les. The 
]:)ecuhaily chaMctenstic Teutonic sense ol 
reality which hates meu' show, th(’ depth (d 
jj .. . j)urjK)se which cannot besatis- 

Welco^ea b them- 

the GerLJ 'I'"'v^ hu h is not con- 
tent I'd with any reassurance' 
Irom human aufhonties these caused this 
iritensit\ingandd('epeningot religioushh* to 
S[)ring up in (ie'imaiu, the lu'art ol EurojX', 
and to hnd tlieie an enfluisiaslu* welcome. 

Martin Luthei giew u}) among niedi- 
ieval com (']dions. He* held by the rhurch 
ami he* oln'xe'd llu* ('liurth A levcT- 
entitil awe seized the boy ol tourteen when 
he' saw that l^iince ot Anhalt in the 
EiancHcan cowl walking thiough the 
streets ol Magde'!)urg, bent double under 
the heav\ Ix'ggai’s wallet “ \\'hoevei 
saw him mu'.t m devotion kiss him and 
blush loi his own wunldh st<ite' ” But he* 
was consunu'd with an ardent longing tor 
it'ligious inde])emlenc(', and tliereloie' toi a 
])eisonal con\'Ktion that he stood in the 
light re'lations to (iod He w.is ti man ol 
such iistonishing inviaid stuidmess that it 
wvis absolute'lv impossible lor him to tiatter 
Ol di'liide* himsell m an\ \\\\\ as to his own 
state. In f)idt‘i to win (iod’s giae'c* he* did 
not shrink Irom the most e'Xtreiiie steps 
wlm li the (huidi ])rescnb{'d toi tint t'lid. 
He renounced .ill that w^a*^ valuable to him 
on eaitli, he entered the Augustim.in 
monasteiy and umleimined his health b\ 
servK'e^ which lie cou^idi'ied meritorious 

But Luthei, like thousands belore his 
time, ('oiild imt K'st satisfied witli the idi'a 
that hehad not hingiuore to do. For he lelt, 
in his untlimhing sdt-evammation, moie 
and more cleaiU that all his ])ious deeds 
were insufficient in the eyt's of God ; that 
all w\asdone only troin tear—in lact,in his 
- , ('asc. with a si'cret indigna- 

Luther s . x/ ' i i 

tion ag.iiristCjod wlio, in spite 

Godliness cvcnthinp Wltllhc d His 

grac'e. He only sighed more 
loudly. When shall I hnally become pious 
and do enough to obtain a gracious (jod ^ ” 
Despair threati'iied to mastei him, as he 
had now, as lie thought, learned from ex¬ 
perience that wc cannot get for ourselves 
the one thing on which all dejieiids, the 
real love ol God : w'c cannot, therefore, 
win for ourselves God's tavour “ I was 
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destined to sink into hell,” he wailed. 
Then the general of his order, the holy 
Staupitz, pointed out another goal for his 
eflorts. It IS im})ossible for us to earn 
God’s grace by our ])U'ty. But Christ is 
our re luge Irorn des})air Christ does not 
frighten us, but consoles us. Through 
( hrist wv can obtain loigiveness for not 
being what wv ought to bi* - loigiveness, 
and with it (bid’s giace. Instead ot the 
unanswvrable (luestion “ Wh(*n shall I 
linallv become pious ^ ” we must ]iut the 
other (piest ion : “When shall 1 obtain for- 
gu’eness ^ ” And the answer runs, “ Only 
thiough Christ through laith 111 Him ”— 
that IS. through pi'isonal trust in Him 
\\ ho bungs ( aid’s gract* t‘> us 

Luthi'r now' ri'.ul the Bil>K‘ in quiti' a 
new light “ Tht' pist shall live by 

laith”. th(' s.iMiig bi'iame gie.it and e\- 
ci'llent to him h'aitli alom* pistifu'^, and 
brings hie 'I'he more lu* le.nnt in the 
long stiuggk' to l('a\<‘ th(‘ old w.i\. wlmli 
the teaching ol the (liUK'h had ]X)inted 
out. and to w'alk in the new wm\ ol tiust 
m (iod’s grac(', tin* inou' he louml th.it this 
path w\is tin* right om* His ( (his( n'lici* 
'Tk n was c.dmed lit* lelt that he 

^ now’ li.id actu.illv loiii.d a 

giacious (,od. 'Ihusliom his 
01 I^uiiver nu'iK.d state he coin lined 

himself th.it he h.id touml the w.i\ to 
salv.ition, and tti.il tin' Hol\ Sciipliires 
ail' tin* sole spn itu.il ti nth 

'I'lie new ('ll! isti.anit \ which In* loiind 

was nothing moie th.in his (oncejition ol 
the old old wokL “ Coim* unto Me. .ill ye 
that laboiii ami .ire lu'.iv\ kiden, and 
I will gi\t‘ you resi ” “ No m.in cometh 

unto the Jnither but bv Mi*.” Luthei 
thus att.lim'd inde]>endi'nt laith , no 
human being, no ( hiiri li li.ad now any 
authontx in Ins e\es .‘\nd yi't this laitli 
did not aiise horn his ow’ii liking. On 
the contrary, the olqective fact, thi' grace 
ol (iod, which W'as objectively present, 
became his subjei'tivi* j)ossession 

Tin* teiribk* dangei which lay 111 the 
.1 wakening of the imjiulse tow'ards indepen¬ 
dence in the dom.iin ol religion, the danger 
(hat each individual constiucts some faith 
lor himsell, and is therewith contented, was 
to be averted. This laith was to be in- 
dej)end(*nt, but not arbitrary ; completely 
sul)je('tive, and yet basi'd on that which 
W'as present outside him ; completely free 
and yet corniiletely fettered * authorised 
by the only }«ivileged authority, the living 
God. How feeble comiiared with that is the 
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authority ol men, tlie Fathers of the the pure earthly vocations—iamily life, 

Church, the Popes, the ('ouncils ! How marriage, civic hie ! Even the most con- 

dimlv shine th(' beacon-lights on which spicuous religious work such as ])rayer, 

the sinner, trembling before (iod, rests his the tounding oi (lunches, monasticism, 

hopes th(‘ saints with their servu'cs and could be imimn*, while the most incon- 

th(‘ir mediation, those helpers m time (»1 sjiicuoiis secular work is sauctdied by faith 

need, the jiitying queen ol he.iveii, men’s and love “ even were it only to 

pcMiances and good works, indulgences, the hit a blade* of straw." W as 

sacrdice ol the Mass ! Whocwei stands m worldly joy to be irnpiin* in 

actual (amimumon with ( iod needs siK'h itsell ^ W'lioeverluis the grace 

things no more. All that is to be retained of (hxl, receives with thankful joy from the 

ol suc h ('bsei VMiK (*s —pn^aching. baptism, hand of (iod all the good that (iod's good- 

absolution, tlu* Lord’s Su|)})ei - is to serve ik‘ss gives, this thankfulness kec'jis him 

only lor stnMigthening th(' sanctilying Irom misusing it. The terrible danger lying 

tills! in the gi.ua* and love of (iod. in tlu* awakening ol tlu* sense which is 

How sj)!('ndid a lu^w morality might directed towards tin* vvoild, lest the man 

glow on siK'li a new soil ol lailh ’ “ A disregaid tin* Cieatoi and Lord ol tin* 

( liiistian IS llie Ikx* lord ol all things, and woild m woildly woik and wordlv en]o\- 

subjec't to no oiu* " Xo sort ol com|)ul- mc'iit, and (’inplov both only lor his s(‘Uish 

Sion c.in jiioduce rc'allv t'lids and bung onK de- 


good woiks. but as tlu‘ good 
tiee beais ol itst'lf good 
liuits, so tin* laith which 
insjiiies the man bungs 
loith, as it wc'K' inyolun- 
tariK, ac'tions which aie 
well })le,ising to (lod The* 
lU'W conditions Ic'ad to new 
conduct Moi,dity is to be 
quite uiuoiK'erned, \shetht‘r 
a Church stiicth (‘iiloices 
her decreis oi not, whethei 
she* e\en tMiujiles them 
undei loot , c oiuluct is .d)o\ e 
.ill (oinin.inds and prohibi¬ 
tions, all staiidaids ot social 
e\.im])li‘ Tlu‘re ic'inams, 
indeed, in the hcMit a ten¬ 
dency tow.iids c'vil . l)ut 



AN OPPONENT OF LUTHER 
Th.s eminent German theologian, 
Di Eck, was one of the disputant*, 
at Leipzig in I'let, and afterwards 
proceeded to Rome to stir up 
Pope Leo X. asrainrt the reformer 


stiuetioii on himsc‘]l and on 
his lellow-mt'ii—this d.ingc'r 
IS snnnoiinU'd ChnstianiU 
has thus won .a modem 
loim. It no longei c*oii- 
tradict-^ the id(*als ol the 
iu‘\\ er.i it wislus and is 
able lathc'i to kee]> tlu'rn 
horn dt‘gen(‘ratmg. llow- 
<‘yei strongly the* (nrrent 
ol lieedoin and subjection 
ol Nature may flow .it that 
new er.i, Lutlun’s iu‘w gospc*] 
leiicL Its aicl SC) that man 
net'd not be s\\ej)i away 
by the flood ('lirisiiainty 
becomes Protestant, j^assing 
Irom the old era to tlu* 
newv Luther linnsoll did 


f.nth e.iniiot paltei with it, eamiot gloss it 
ovei with sh.im woikot holiness iMn t.uth, 
so truly .'IS it loyes (iod, hates t‘yi!, and 
llierelore lights umve.iiyingly ag.iiiist it 
Just as the claim and t'ssenc'e ol thi^- 
mor,iht\ took a modem ionn, so, too did 
its a])})he.itic)n. 'J'lu* Middle Ages h(*ld 
th.it man’s highesl act ot jiiety was to 
l(*.i\'e the well Id, .ind to deyote liiinsc*!! to 
religious works. JEit whoeyci, m the 
y. .. . station in wliic'h(iod had pl.uaxl 

him, had att.iiiied actual com- 
of Piety '^'flh (iod knew' that 

he had in this station to show 


not siisj)ect the ejioch-makmg import- 
.iiu'e ol his religious diseoyer\ The 
n‘S])cct tor the Church wfliich he had 
imbibed Irom earliest intaney did not allow 
him to contemjflate any deyiation Irom 
her teaching In order to ojijiose a mere 
abuse he nailed his ninety-live theses on 
indulgences to the castle-ehundi at W'lt- 
tenbeig. Hiit though their l.uiguage w'as 
t(*ni])erate, though they e.xpresstxi little ol 
his new' ri'yolutiomsmg thoughts, they 
kindled like a flash ot lightning. 

When Dr Eck had le.ul them, he cruxl 
out. "Ha! he wall do it. He is the 


his new s|)inliial attitude, that it was not 
7 £)haf he did th.it made the diflerence, but 
ho 7 u he did it, whether he did it from love 
ol (iod, bec.uise (lod had called him to this 
woi k, and so in the w'ay which w'as pleasing 
to (iod. What lolly to consideT impure 


man lor whom we ha\e so long wanted." 
It was felt that a jiersonality was sjieaking 
there w'liich had an aidont longing alike 
lor objective truth and subjective certainty'. 
The su])]X)rters of the old order did him 
good service when by their ojiposition they 
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disclosed the yawning gnlf between their 
conceptions and his. Many of the Human¬ 
ists, hitherto indifferent to it, were fired 
for this struggle the dis])iitation at 
Leipzig between Luther and the great 
Roman theologian. Dr. Eck in July, 1519. 
The movement became a matter ol 
interest to the German pc'ople through his 
treatise “To the Christian No- 
nk”** bihty of the German Nation,” 

Luther championed with 

liery words the coin])laints 
against the jiapal chan and the yearning 
desire for a really relormatory council. 

Rome, regardless of results, jiassed her 
verdict. The papacy, with the Bull winch 
condemned Luther, his teaching and Ins 
followeis, stood as an obstacle in the path 
of the new intellectual movement. When 
it at length succeeded 111 drawing tlie 
emperor ovtT to the sam<‘ side, and th(‘ 
Pope’s decision was lecognised by the .sus¬ 
pension of the imperial ban over the inno¬ 
vators, one of two alternatnes alom^ was 
possible—either the mighty n'ligious Kwolt 
must be (Tushed by loice, 01 Rome must 
l)ow b(‘lore it. Rut Rom(‘ n^maiiKMl him 
and vet political (onditions made it 
impossible foi the emjH'ior to (airy out the 
jiart he had iindertakcui m a((01 dance 
with the judgment ol the jiapal hgate, 
that of being “ the obedient executor ot 
the Roman ( hau* ” 

Thus the Rt‘lormation movcunent, which 
had mcorjiorated \arious (omjionent jiarts. 
loimd the time to IxH'ome, as it W(‘U‘. cleai 
about Itself and to renounce all that did 
not agree W'lth its real nature Whoever 
wished merely tor the abolition ot some 
crying abuses 01 m blind submission to 1ht‘ 
Church expect(‘d h'‘l]) troni her alone*, leit 
Luther so soon as it was apjiarent that the 
Church peisisted m her c onclemnatory 
judgment. Others thought that they 
ought to go further than Lutht'r, while in 
fact, they had not yet jiassed the slough ot 
the Middle Ages. This sect ot mystics 
and fanatics once more saw a 
contrast betwa*en the Sjuiit ol 
(iod and that of the creature 
Tln'se Protestants denicinded 
an outwa.rd 1 enunciation of all tiiat 
is earthly ; they wished that the Sjurit ot 
(iod should speak directly in man, and 
despised all natural mediation and all 
historical dcw^elopment. They railed at 
Luther because he found a pleasure even in 
earthly things : they pretended that their 
maddest fancies were revelations ot the 
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Mystics 
Who Railed 
at Luther 


divine sjurit : they lejuidiated science and 
study, and wished to abolish everything 
in the ('hiirch which did not date from the 
apostolic age. 

Whc’ii I.uther was forced to live in 
the Wartbuig. this storm broke in 
Wittenberg. Prolessor Caiistadt wi.shed 
to cease lecturing; the schoolmaster 
relusc*d to teach an\’ more. All that w^as 
the growdh ot time, es])ecially the images, 
w^as to be removed by force. Luther, in 
spite ol the ]uohibilion ol the elector, left 
his secure hiding-])lace. and preached every 
day tor a wt'ek against these ianatics, until 
he had comjiletely calmc'd the seething 
w'ateis. In other jdaces, it is tnu;, 
es])(H'iall\' wdiere the Roman antagonists 
forced their owui spiritual instruction u])on 
the jieople to the exclusion of the new 
teaching, the sole* wMte hword on W’hich the 
disatlec ted were* agieed w’ds the lejection 
oi inlant baptism Ihit the movement 
of Liitlu*! was now distinctly sej)aiate(l 
from this 11011 bled and tuibulent wa\e 

It had to re])el bom itst*ll a third ixutv, 
those who complained, above all, of scKial 
evils and did not shun the ]).ith of ie\ohi- 
tion III order to abolish thc‘ni. This dis- 

. c'ontc'Ut, whic'h had existed long 
b(‘lore Liithei’s ajijiearance, 

p ® was (l(‘stinc*d to burst into 
easan s Roman 

Church r<*fus«‘d to ('onc<‘cle the* religious 
hlu'ity demanded, and atlemjited to su])- 
piess all such ettorts with l)ans and 
exc'ominimic.it 1011 l.uthc*! re])res(‘nted 
th<*ir legitiinatc* grievances with fervour, 
but still i*inj)hasisc>d the point that it is 
unbecoming m a ( hristian to use violence 
against a sujM'nor “ Let him w'ho re¬ 
ceives mv tc*aching raise no disturbancM,*.” 
When, thc*refore, the “ peasants ” began 
to mureb'r and to burn, and the “ lords ” 
became dc‘s])ondent fiom c'onsciousness of 
the blame* attadiing to them for the 
rebellion, Luthc'i, with the greatest deter¬ 
mination, reminded the authorities of their 
duty to crush remorselessly the sanguinary 
revolution. Thus h<* lost the supjiort of 
all who, m the last instance, merely wished 
for social, not ndigious freedom. 

Many of the Humanists, owing to 
Luthei, had become absorbed in their 
struggle against the ecclesiastical wrongs, 
and had comjiletely devoted themselves 
to his teaching. The ” king of the 
Humanists,” however, the great scholar, 
Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam, still 
lemained a Roman Cathcdic, and with 
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him many others. He niicjht write God, on which the whole Lutheran system 

a^^ainst the “ fat paunches of the monks ” is based, was rejected by Erasmus. The 

and against the extravagantly exalted Humanists, who did not wish for more 

“triple crown of the Pope.” Rut he than Erasmus could offer, nowseveredthcMU- 

attached more weight to ])cace and con- selves definitely from the Reformation, 

cord than to violence. “Even truth dis- The supporters of the old order exulted at 

pleases me if disorder is caused by it.” He losses which the anti- 

was wanting in Luther’s mark(‘d religious XrantlaHon of outwardly 

fervour. He was finally, in 1524, per- sustained. Rut their hopes 

siiaded to write against Luther. The ot seeing it crushed were con- 

doctrine ot tree-will served him as a ]>re- tinuallv defeated, tor its loyal adherents 

text to assert in contradK'tion to Luther’s attained by their effoits in these years 

(crtainty ol faith resting on expfnieiue, ot s( liism only a still greater conviction, 

that in the s])here of religion theie a’e only and in s])ite of all hostility won an in- 

\Mews, but no personal ctniainties luani crcMSing number of lollowers. Luther, 

Holy Scrifdure IS not ('leal enougli to gi\e whilt‘ still in the W.irtburg. began his 

us ('onviction ; at most, tr.inslationof the Bible. 


some ceitainty is to b(* 
obtain(‘(l, siiH'e it is 
j)rol)abl(‘ that scholar^ 
popes and ( oiincils ha\ e 
ioiind what is light 
(ienerally s]i<^aking, less 
(lept‘nds on laith than 
on morality and con- 
(.ord, and, in order to 
piodnce thes(‘, reluiiK'c 
cannot al\\a\s be re- 
])osed m reasoned truth 
toi such truth ma\ 
easily cause harm. 

Thus the breach b<‘* 
tw(‘en laithei aixl 
][iasinus h.id ixMome 
\ isil)lt‘. Erasmus, sun e 
he had not lound th(‘ k*- 
ligious conviction wIik h 
the deepest and most k - 
ligioussjiirilsof that ag( 
tlesired, contented him- 
seli \\ itliavaguetoleiaut 
probability, so that 
1 uther answered him 



THE "KING OF THE HUMANISTS 
Dcsiderjus Erasmus, the great scholar of thn 
Humanists, was lacking in religious fervour, anti 
while he rejoiced m the wai against the "fat 
pauurhes of the monks," he also wrote in 
Opposition to the leader of the Refoimatioii 


The New Testament 
a])peared in September. 
1522, and ill the next 
twelve years went 
thiongh at least sixty- 
eight editions. The 
se])arato parts of the 
Old T('st ament fol- 
>)\ve(l, until in the year 
15J4, the whole Rible 
was pom}>U‘ted. Lu- 
thei ’s great cnem\, 
Cochlanis, thus testifies 
to the ctlect ot this 
work • ” Tailors and 

shoemakers, evcMi 
women and ()ther sim]>le 
iolk, read Luther’s New 
Testament with the 
greatest avidity as 
being a souree of all 
tiuth. They were not 
ashamed to dispute 
about the faith and the 
gospel with priests and 
monks, masters and 


“ Th(‘ Holy Spirit is no sM'ptu , He luis doclois ol divmilx.” 

not msenbed on oui lu’arts a \agiie delii- E(}uall\ gu'at siicciss was attained 
Sion, but a potent iiul gu'al (vrtaiiitv bv the sfuntual songs std to new vigorous 
which does not *”ow us to waver, hut melodies in wduch Luthci and some ot 


makes us, thanks f * to (lod, 1<'(*1 as ('eitam his disciples, tollowung his example, made 

as wv are tluit tw'( and three make five.” the newh discovered faith resound through 

While Luthei wished for a the world , above all by the hymns, which 

f E^*^**^* moial code which based 011 have soared beyond the Kyrie Eleisoii, 

j *!*''** confidence 111 God. sought so chanicteristic of mediceval Christianity, 

an u er please Gol, Erasmus to the proud joy felt by the child of God 

wished 101 ' morality,” which, it necessary, sure of the Grace of God* ” NTin Ireiit 

was to be attained even by unproved euch, liebe Christengemem’, dtuin ich bm 

assumptions, subject to on<^ provision only— dcin, und dii bist mein, mis soil der Tod 

that it did not disturb the peace ut the ('iti- nicht scheiden ” “ Ein’ teste Rurg ist 

zens. Thus the claim ot a religious feeling uiiser Gott—das Reich muss uns nocli 

springing from God, and directed towards bleiben.” The people sang these s(jngs not 
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only in divine service, but also at theii 
work and on tlie road. The divine wor¬ 
ship hitherto held m Latin was performed 
111 the German tongue. The first icgul.i- 
tion of the reformed ]ml>li( woisliip that is 
extant, dates from the yi'ar 1522, diawn 
u]) by Cas}\ir Kanz m Nbrdhngen. laitlier 
did not follow with Ins German Mass until 
152b, since he was K'luet.int to piopose 
external innov<itions so long as the people 
W(‘re not iip<‘ loi them 

In coiiseqiieiut' ol the n'solutions ol the 
imp(‘] iahlK't ol Spi'ierot 152b, the Lutheran 
slat(‘b und(‘rtook to K'gulate the eeeli'sias- 
ticals\st(‘m 111 llieir own jiiovinces on the 
iK'W basis, and tlu'visitations organised tor 


had to be introduced for Church matters. 
Most ol the bishops, however, resolutely 
opjiosed the new religion. Who was, then, 
to ])ertorm the ser\aces, which could no 
longer be ie(]uir('d Irom them, m the 
separate pioviiices Gnly the teriitorial 
loid jiossessed tht' requisite authority and 
])ower lor such outward church government. 

It was not ti comjdefe novelty when 
Luthei, in his treatise “ To the ('liristiaii 
Nobility,” stated tlu‘ projiosition that, 
it the net‘d arose, cviTv ineinbtT of (he 
Church must help liei, so lai as j)ossible, 
and when he now called on his sovereign 
not to letuse to help tlu ('hurch of hi^ 
teuitorv m Ikm* hoiii ot Inal On the 



THE GREAT SCHOLAR ERASMUS AS TUTOR TO THE YOUTHFUL CHARLES V. 


the purpose revealed the pitiable conditions 
which had been ])rodured through the 
neglect of the peo])]t‘ ot all religion, 
and the disorgams<ition ol the ( hun h 
through the uncertainty ol lecml \<‘ais. 
Luther then gave Christi.nnty Ins two 
( atechisins, ot whuh the Li'ssei Catechism 
especialh, a m.isterpiece, brought the new 
doilMiie home to the })eo})l(‘. 

i 3 ut who was to attend to ecclesiastical 
affairs in the Lutheran districts ^ Visita¬ 
tions had to be arrangi'd and the parson- 
.iges tilled uj): the monastic projierty. 
now derelict, had to be managed and turned 
to oth(T uses; a definite organi.sation 


contrary a leturii had already been madt; 
in till' fifteenth century to the idea pri'- 
vailing in the empire of the Fr.inks 
before <Soo that the lord of the country 
had lights and duties m the ('hurch of Ins 
terntor\’, and the Po])e himself had 
conceded inan\ such ])iivileges to the 
territorial lords. The pi im es had often done 
such services to the Chinch. If -ever the 
coiruptionol the monasteries made reform 
imperatively lu'cessarv—thi' bishojis having 
failed m tins their duty -then the ter¬ 
ritorial lords had taken the refm rn in hand ; 
01 it heiesies had broken out, they had con¬ 
sidered it then duty to fuiard their subjects 
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from this poison, just as they protected 
their sovereign from hostile attacks. 
Luther jcertainlv, following the text 
“ K(*n(ler unto C.'esar tlie thme:s that are 
('icsar’s, and unto (lod the things that are 
(rod’s,” once more clearly separated the 
spiritual and the secular power and thus 
declared that the submission ol tin* 
sedilar ])ower to tlie Church and t]i(‘ 
tliriildom ol tlu'. conscience under some 
external })ower were ahkt‘ wrong. Hut 
\'et he assuredly did not wish that the 
secular jinnces should ('xercise a s|)iritual 
author it\, or should ext(‘nd their 
govcTuriKUit to the V(t\ heart of the 
('hun h and subject men’s coiisc iene(*s to 
comjrulsion 

All th(‘ same in tins distincth (iitual 
time the\ ought dearly to recognise'their 
duty ot attending to the out war'd wellaie 
f'l the Chiudi Sh(‘ ought to lollow her 
own oidinances and hiws Hut the* I'e- 
(|uisi((‘ oidiiiarues and su})ei'intendence 
ought to b(‘provided loi Ikm bv the ])iinc(*s 

Princes Well.U'e ot 

theirsubji'ctsto he.n t. .lud who, 

Church })ioiurni'iit irosilion 

ill tile n.itioii. are alone m 
the position t do so '1 lie\ c(‘itainl\ aie 
able to cd)Use tlu' luthieiKe that is therei)\ 
assigm'd to them but no lorm ot 
( huich goveiiinient is imaginable whii'li is 
riot e\|)oseil to tlii^ (ontmgeiKW. The 
('hiiK’h in tlu’ Middk* Ages llouiislu'd 
however when ])ruue> with the ita'ling 
that the\ wei'e members ot the ('huich, 
,dt(md(‘d to her outw<iid (ugamsation , 
and sh(' was on ttu' \er\ brink ot destriK- 
tjoii wlieii slie was secured tiom <tll iiiter- 
(eieiK'e ot the set’ulai |)owei The sjniit 
(hat guidi's h('r :s llu' atl-im])ortaut point 
.Starting with this (oin'idion laither 
eiitiust('d to th(* teiiitoiial huds the 
diiei'tioii ot their chui'ches in external 
matteis 

TIkm' jiiincesK'udeiedgoodsi'i vict‘ to the 
caust ol tile Ketormation It wasthevw'ho 
in the inijH'ird du‘t <it Sjieieriu I52»i “ pro¬ 
tested ” that the lasolutiori ot thernajoritv 
shenild riot be* published as " p.issi'd, wath 
then good-will knowledge, arid ('ounsel ” 
— a n'solutioii which had laid down that 
those who had hitherto (‘iideavoured to 


Perfidy 
of Duke 
Maurice 

in the 


root out the Lutheran doctrine should 
])ersist m their efforts, that no one should 
i)e allowed to ])rotect thfise who were prose¬ 
cuted for religious ojiiinons. and that in 
the Lutheran districts all the existing 
remnants of Catholicism were to be pre- 
.served. To assent iu this, they d(‘(‘kir’ed, 
meant “ nothing else than oj)enly 
to deny Christ ^ Ills W'ord.” 
It was they w^ho m the diet at 
Augsburg m 1550 solemnly, 
ju'escnce ot emjici'or and states, 
professed the faith which the highest 
pow'ers m Chr'ist(‘ndom had banni'd and 
pi'oscriix’d; it w'as they w'ho dosely 
i)anded together in the Schinalcaldic 
League m 15 ji foi ihe protdtion ot the 
Protest ant iaitli. 

The selfish j)ohcy of Duke Maurice ot 
Saxony certamlv enabled the cmjreior m 
the vS( hm.ilcMldic war to deteal and takf- 
jaisoner the Inxids oi the Pioti’stant 
League in I54() ihit when M.iuii(i‘, in 
oi'd(T to undo tht* coiist'qiUMices of his 
])«‘ifidv turned against the emjuM'or. the 
Religious Peace ol Augsl)uig w«is finalh. 
in 1555, able to maK(‘ info a j)rm(ij)le ol 
junsj)r-udenc(' the 1 iglit ot religious fieedom 
and politn al eqmdit\ for the lollowd's of 
the difterent cieeds This applied indeed, 
at liist oiiK to the authoiities 'lhe\ 
lereived tli(‘ jirivik'gc* ol tu'e cIiokx' 
iH'tw'eeii the old and tlu* new' faith , toi 
the thought that ev(,'\ mdi\ idual sn])]e(t 
should have tull hlx'rtv in the exeuise 
of his ichgion was at that time still mion- 
ceivable The feud betwcrii thi‘ ])aities 
ill the Church w.is still too fiesh .ind 
ac(omj)anied bv ii'inembiances too latter 
to allow tlie ide.i to be eiiteitamed that 
the diffeu'ut (onfessioiis could livi' jx'ace- 
abl\ side b\ side 111 tlu* same district 
P Hut iiK'di.eval concept 10ns had 

the Peace of completelv shattered 

. . that, attei tins jieaci' no oni' 

w'as to be punished on acemunt 
ol differenee of laitli: sulijects who held 
anotlu'r lehgion wert' to leave thi‘ coiintiw' 
without iiuurriiig aiiv loss ol honoiiis 
or goods. It is simill wonder that the 
KmjRTor Chailes V. could not bring him¬ 
self to co-operate m the conclusion of such 
a peace. Armix Tiij k 
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THE TRIUMPH OF PROTESTANTISM 

AND THE CLEAVAGE IN ITS RANKS 

L TTHFK’S .i})]K'artince on thr scviii'had Liitlicians and madi‘ it im])os‘^il)lo ior 

ninrliK'od llu' on :in\/I hm* niornhor^ In rroist; O I'hit; 


^ piodu('('d llu' gu'ati'sl clloct (‘vc'ii on 
those who would not loi\an\ roii'^ideration 
dt'srit IIk' j)a])a( \ So \ (in'-was the 

not(‘ sounded in his wiitin/^s. th.il ni.nu 
within the (.ilholu (liiiK h Ik'j^.iU to 
h'('! a'^lunned ol the nnnioi.il hie that 
jiuwailed ainoiif^ tlir (leii;\ and lait\ 
in \ .11 loll", j)la('t's, and ol the thouf^htluss 
ni.innei in whuh nu'n h.id in.ide h.^ht ol 
lilt'll sms and, like Lutht i, lht'\ t lainonit'd 
loi .1 u loiIllation. ()n 1 he olht'i h.ind in.iiu 
.ij^ood ( .ithoht's tould not toiKe.il lioin 
1 ht'inselx'es th.it .ill lilt* dot tunes and 
.111 .Hint ineiits wliith h.id been tslablished 
in the ( huieh weie nut uii.issail.ililt 

1'hus a (l.in|j^ei oils unt'ei t.iint \ topt 
in I{\(ii in the \e.ii 14S5 Aithbisho)' 
Heithfildol M.ini/ h.id ill'll Unit'd a t eiisoi- 
ship ol books m 01 del to supprt'ss the 
(leini.in Ihble^, ol whith there had been 
m.iiu (‘ditioin and attoidin.^K men hkt‘ 
'ru St b.isti.in Ih.int .indtitilti ol 

The Bible Kaiseislu'ia^ had dt'd.iit'd it 
in e erman .. thlim to ])lint the 

Uible in (lei man nut now 
the piep.iiation ol .1 (leim.m Ihble 

A.IS adxotated l)\ ( ath<»h('s m the 

impel ;al tint at Speiei in 152!), and 
lo\.d mt'iiibeis ol the ( huitdi (MUst'tl siu'h 
ti.mslations of tip Biblt' to lx* pit'paied 
. 111(1 CllLUl.ltt'd 

Even the ehiel dtxtnnt* ol Lutheianism 
till' pioj)osition “ E»\ l.iith .done wv 
aie pistifii’d,” was auknowledi^ed by the 
('.dholit })ait\ at t ht‘reh;,^iouset)nleience ol 
Keoensbiii^ in 1541, .u'cepted 111 eomuxUion 
with a pn)toeol b\ the imjieiial councilloi 
(ii.mvelle. .md sent to Rome lor ajiproval 
by the jiajial legate ('ontarim. The Pope 
indted iejected this tenet in that crude 
toim .md tilt' agieenuMit lell through, 
I>rt Luthei’s .ippt'ar.uice must have exer¬ 
cised imiiKMise mtluence on those who still 
ivmained loyal to the Roman chair w'hen 
such jiroposals W'ere jiossible. It w’as high 
time that the (dmrch clearly delined the 
boundary betw’oen herselt and the 


The Bible 
in (he German 
Language 


Lutlieiaiis and madi‘ it im])ossil)le tor 
any ot her members to cross it. This was 
done at tlu' ('oiincil ol Tient (1.545 ^ 5 ^ 4 ). 
“ Exteimmation oi heresies and irninove- 
nu'iit ol moials” was the programnu'. The 
d<‘\ flopmt'iit, IlH'K'foie, of till' pnmiti\e 
. (dll isti.imty ch.argt'd by 

TheChorch LutluT, wluch, lu'said, hail 

as the Interpreter 11 , , , 

, c • * gi.idu.dh (rt'i)t into the 

of Scripture p,, , * 

( huK h 111 e.ii 1\ ((‘iiturK's, 

but ol winch V('i \ ditleuMit idi'.is had b(‘i‘n 
[)eimU(e<l weie now (h cl,lied to be th(* 
oHk lid te.'ic limg ol the (diun h. and so jiei- 
petn.itid b\ thi*^ .ill attempts to coim* to 
tc'ims with Piotestiuitism and to be' once 
nioK' umied W('ic' tmalK exidudt'd It 
w.is thus di^liiu tl\ dc ( kiK'd th.at the tradi¬ 
tion ol the ( hiiK'h was to be honouied with 
I hi' same 11 'Vei cm v .is the' Hol\ Sci ijitun^s. 

Ihshop Hieiit.iiio wlu'ii asked what 
tiaditions wi'ie meant b\ this d‘'(la;ed 
“ \V(' ac'c ('])t those wliuh satisl\ us we 
emph.it K .ill\ U'jec t those whadi < l.ish 
with our lx lii'l ” It is the' pioyinci' ol the 
(hill'll .iloiu' to decuh' what ' the tiue 
me.uimg ” ot Hol\ S(ii{)tuie max be. 
Thus the ( lunch is m.ide the .luthoiised 
('\poneiit ol Holx SiMijilme, .md the 
doctiiiU' ol iiistitication b\ kiith as 
jnoM'd b\ peison.d e\jx*rn'n('e alone is 
loiideiimeil. tlie (huicli, moieo\('r, holds 
the nu.iiis l(»i w liming the redemption 
biought bx (dll 1st toman S.iiViitiou ( omes 
thiough her. .md the Afyi-n saci.iira'nls work 
vLs instiuiiK'nts ol grace m all the laitlilul 

On the other hand the disgracelul ex- 
cic'sc eiu c's, xvhich had gixam sjieci.il ('ause 
foi “ lading against the Church,” xxere cut 
« , axvay, iiartlx' by general re- 

hgious means, paitlybx din*ct 

Within the 11 , 'I'l 1 

th*Ch»rch 

lesolx’cd on x’.irious nuxisurc's 
lor the remoyal ol all non-Roman prac¬ 
tice's, but lett their execution to the Pojie. 
A confession ol faith xxas established 
which had to be sxvorn bx' the holders of 
any ecclesiastical office and by all teachers 
at the university. In this, loyal obedience 
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was sworn to the Pope, “ the rej^rcsenla- 
tive of Jesus Christ,” and a ])ledge on oath 
had to he made that ” tlu‘ Catholic faith 
without which none could he holy, 
should be supported b\' all subjects.” 

The ” Roman Catechism ’’ was drawn up 
as a counterblast to Luther’s ('atechism 
The ” lndt‘\ ol torbiddeii l>ooks ” was 

Errors the suppression 

. of poisonous lood loi tlie mind. 

« , * Tht' ('ouncil ol Trent final)\ 

* dedaied the text ot the Latin 

translation of the Bible the Vulgate, to 
be ” authentic,” and ordeis were given 
” that no one should venture to reject 
it (‘11 any plea whatevvr ” But since the 
text of the ])if‘Vious editions showed many 
differences, it was not deal which tiansla- 
tion might not b(‘ rejected 

Pope Sixtus V. in 15^0 piepaied a “ coni- 
pletehdaultk'ss edition ” and, a))|)ealing to 
the guidance promist^d to the ajxistle Peter, 
forbad(‘ the taithlul to “ alter, add to 01 
omit lh(‘ smallest particle in it.” His 
second succc'ssor, ( lenient N'lll howevei 
loiind so nian\ laiilts in tins edition th.if 
he ordi'ied all extant copies to be biought 
uj) and d('stio\ed, and }a(‘|).ned a new 
edition, wliidi .dh'it'd inoie than iJ,ooo 
p.issag(‘s .md iiK'lnded some books that 
wen* not lo lx* lound in iIk* ouginal 
Wrbal ins]>nalion oj llie Sciipluies, still 
less oi tiaiislalions. has not, ol couise. be(‘n 
claimed .it an\ time ))\ ( alholies. 

The ( .itiiolu ( huidi 1)\ these dedaia- 
tioiis of dfK'tiiiie (Ivfiintvlv opposexi 
Protestantism .nid iiad di*('lared a Intter 
war against tlu* new era winch had 
dawned But alt(*rwards a stiipt'iidous 
reaction set m ()iic(‘ more th(‘re appcan*d 
enthusiasm lor the Catholic (aust*, a joy 
ol battle, a delight in conquest, <i sjnnt ol 
self-sacrih('e 'Pile contest with Protes¬ 
tantism was now changed d'he Catliolic 
writers, with astonishing diligence and 
acuteness, set .iboiit tin* task ot reviving a 
science of tfieologv which, while adojitmg 
^ .. the ideas ol the new (*ra sanc- 

• *11 ti(')ned by Lutliei, sought to 

Charlh contained the 

genus of the gravest dangers, 
unless associated with explicit obedience 
to the Roman Church and her teaching 
Otheis boldly ventured on the domain of 
history. 

The catacombs of Rome were theie to 
attest the high antiquity of the Roman 
teaching and the customs of the Church. 
What would now have become of the 
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Catholic Church in (iermany if it had not 
at last been roused to a vigoious struggle ? 
Even in those countries wlicre, according 
to the injunction of Duke William of 
Bavaria that ” h(* who recanted sliall be 
beheaded, lie who does not recant sliall 
be burnt,” the anti-Roman movement 
had been most im'rcilesslv crushed, as, 
tor examplt', m Austria and ikivana, 
Protestantism had nevertheless gamed 
much ground. For exampk*. m 155b tfie 
states ot Lower Aiistna would grant 
aid against the Turks onlv on eonditKm 
lh.it Iree t'xeicisc ol i(‘hgion was (xm- 
cedod them. Tin* Enijieior Ik'rdinaiid was 
obliged to giant tlitmi at least the com¬ 
munion in both kinds A tew \’cars 
alteiwaids, (‘Veil llu* ])i elates dec lared to 
the (*mi)i‘roi that his whole* land would 
lall awaN tiom tht‘ ( atholu laith il the* 
maiiiage ol the* cl(‘ig\ and the (ornmumon 
m lx>tli kinds were not c(>nced(‘d 

The situat ion lx‘came (‘ven woise in 151)4, 
on tlu' a( ('(‘ssioii of M.ixmilian 11 wlio had 
b(*t‘n Inoughl uj) in tlu* Lntheian laith. 
()nl\ ('oiisideiatioii loi .'^}>aiii and the 
( alholic j)im<'cs ol llu* i'm|)n(' d(*terred 
„ „ ^ „ him horn loimall\ going over 

lo (h,. ( hmoh He 

Triumph m ^ , , 

^ granttxl hec cxt-Kist' o u‘- 

Germany , , , 

ligioii to Ills stales A laige 

|)arl ol llu* nobililN mtuxliued tiu' Keloi- 
matioii loi th(‘msel\(*s and tlu'ii siibjeets 
A Venetian i('|>oited .is (he u'siilt ol his 
obseivations in (jeiiuany that onl\ one 
jieison III len was still C'atholu In a 
short turn* the Catholu (Inircli in (ieimany 

must li.ive disa])|)e.iu‘d. • 

But .1 well-ecjuijipt'd aim\, i(‘ady lor 
b.ittle was now' ])re}>ared to n'conquei tor 
the* Papal ('Iiuich .dl that had beim lost. 
We read 111 the olticial history ot the 
Jesuit order, “ (iod m Ills eternal wisdom 
has placed Ignatius Loyola to conlront 
Luther, the scaud.il ol humanity .md bane 
ol Europe, that hog Irorn Epicurus’s sty, 
that cliild of evil, whom (iod and mi*n 
detest ” All the 01 dels created by the 
rnedneval ChuK'h had shown themsidves 
inca])able of resisting the Reformation. 

These monks had eitlu‘r themselves 
joined the Reformation or they had oj)- 
I)osed it in a way which caused the world 
to laugh at them, for they fought with the 
weapons of a bygone age, wath an anti¬ 
quated conception ot life. The intentions 
of the ex-soldier, the Spaniard Ignatius, 
w^cre something so new that the Inquisi¬ 
tion, when men and women, filled with 
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enthusiasm, joined him in his homo, be¬ 
came suspicious and arrested him. In 
tact, he, the saviour of the Church, narrowly 
escajK'd condemnation. At Rome he 
wished to ])lace hims(‘lf and his umiy, 
“ the Company of Jesus," at the orders 
oi the Pope. But there, also, he met 
with univeisdl distrust. Only his con¬ 
summate skill in estimating and entering 
into the j)f'cuhar nature ol his opponent 
won over the Poj)e " Here is the 
spirit of God," cried the latter as he 
lead the following sentence in the 
constitution ot Hie order which lav 
m front of him, "this company and 
all individuals discliaige the warlike 
seivic('s of (lod in tuie obedience to our 
most sacied lord, the Pope." The order 
was confirmed l)y the 
PojX' on Sejitemliei 27th, 

Wh.it was its import¬ 
ance for tile history of 
religion ^ It sought to 
adapt Catholic Chris- 
tianitv to an era domi¬ 
nated by n(‘W ideas, and 
to oft(‘r to Christianity, in 
})l.ice of the new doctiine 
which laitlKT discoveied 
and ])raised, a substitute' 
which WMS to be found 
and used (*qually in the 
('athohe Church. No im- 
])r(‘ssion could be made 
any longc'r on the new 
('I a with the medi.eval 
ideal f)f retirement from 
the 
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with God through faith, and thus become a 
new^ man, subduing liis sinful inclinations 
—were said to be folly and to contain the. 
greatest of all dangers, since the individual 
would feel himself at liberty to disregard the 
e « . Church. The soldier Igna- 

. .. o , tius knew another way. 

0“ Re'njrn J-J .trench of the 

body IS so built up by 
military training that its lull powers are at 
the service ot the wall, so th(‘ strength ot 
the soul must be develojied by " s])irituai 
tnuning " until all unregulated impulses 
submit to the control of tJie reason. If the 
man is thus jiroperly trained, he can him¬ 
self regulate his emotions and has the inspir¬ 
ing consciousness ol ])eisonal development. 
Till' eagerness for self-de])cndence that 

marked the new era 
tound a full satisfaction 
m the domain of religion. 
Luther promised the 
happ3 condition of re¬ 
ligious self - dependence 
only to an inner con- 
vqpnon such as God alone 
can effect. Ignatius did 
this more surely, even 
that soveieignty ol reason 
over the other ]>ow^eis of 
the soul, which the man 
can create for hiiiiself by 
exercise fills him with 
ek'vatmg self-trust. By 
this veiy sovereignty over 
himself the man wins 
an immense powa'r over 
others w 4 io are not yet 


world. This luwv iguatms Loyola, who belonged to a noble become SO independent. 

control over 


rirrlor Hi t » w-oc f Spanish province of Guipuzcoa 

OKKI, liieieioie, was 1101 resigned the careei of arms foi the seivice of 


intended to retrt'at from rehgion He found, 
the w'oild and consume its stn'ugth m 
ascetic ism, but to woik in the world and 
on the world. Nor does it wasli to withdraw 
its converts from the wH)rld. They may 
rcmiain in the world, if only they remain 
subjert to the Church in spite of secular 
enjoyments, and arc useful to the Church 
with their secular work Even due sub¬ 
mission, the other ideal of medueval ]>iety, 

Ideal many at least, 

, w .. , lieforc the impulse to win 

p. . independence and to possess 

a personal sense of religion. 
Ignatius showed one w^ay to content this 
asjnration. The means winch Luther 
desired for the purpose and declared to 
be attainable—namely, that the individual 
man should acquire personal communion 


the Society of Jesus, one’s OWU streilgtll W'as 

rejiresented h\ Ignatius as the higlu'st 
coiiMiinmalion so sovereignty over others 
was to be tlu' ultimate object of all efforts. 
Ambition, that deejilv rooted delect of 
ecclesiastical Catholicism, will flourish in 
this t)rder, and wall more and more destroy 
the nobler and divine comjioncnts which 
ecclcsiasticism had retained liorn the 
jnimitive ('hristianity. In what field 
especially w'eie those warriors to displav 
their activity ? Oral confession, whicli 
by Piotestants w'as despised, must onct' 
more be revived, tor whoever submitted 
to it show^ed his willingness to allow himself 
to be ruled. Nothing else afforded so 
favourable an opportunity to regulate 
men's consciences. At a time, then 
when w'orldlincss was omnipotent and the 
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disinclination for confession and penance 
wides|)Tea(l, th(‘ masses could not ])econie 
once more accustomed to coniession unless 
“ the yoke of (linst was lightened,” as the 
Tesuits termed it. 

They therefore apjihed their greatest 
I igenuity to a tevision ot the moral code, 
he pre('e]hs o1 which were to he followe‘d 
. ill coniession, and lilt'd toestab- 
The Jesuits principles that 

Revise the ' * 

Moral Code 


w 1 r' j conscu'iices iiiiist ha\e liecomt' 
Moral Code . Init the task of con¬ 

fession was made far more simple. Sin, 
it was said, t (insists mt'rely ni tht' wrong¬ 
ful act, which IS commitlt'd not from 
Ignorance oi ]^assion. but deliberately. It 
IS not always necessary lor a man to do 
what lie himselt coiisideis right he may, 
(ontrar\ to his conscience, obc'y that 
svhicli an authority has detlaK'd to be 
])eiTnissible ” A woman, foi instance, has 
mnrd(‘red lit'i husband m order to marry 
lu'r paramour and has afterward sinned 
with him Must she, then, iini tlie risk of 
dt'ath and shamt' b\ levealing this cir- 
CLimstanct* m conh'ssion ^ ” 

SiiK(' one authorit\ , Henriquez, answers 
m the alfnmative, and another, Lessius, m 
the negali\'('. accoidmgto this “jirobable” 
\ lew' It IS ])(‘rimssibk* tor a man to be silent 
on th(* j)onit even against his own con- 
scu'iici'. Thereion'm an act tlie intention 
has alwa\s to be coiisiderc'd, ” It is 
allow'able toi a son to desm' most earnestly 
the death ol his latlu'r, M't not so as to 
w'lsli any harm to tin* lathe'i, but so as to 
wash some good lor liinise'lf—namely, the 
ri('h mlientan((' w'liich wall then come to 
him.” Again, it is jiermissible to deceive 
others by tlu* ('hoice of words which they 
are bound to unch'istand m a wrong nu'an- 
mg. Similarly, a man may think of some¬ 
thing more than is said. It ” someone 
w'ho has killed a ‘ l^att'i ’ is questlonc'd on 
th(* matter, he may lejily that Ik' has not 
killed the ‘ Pater,’ since he is thinking 
of another ot the same name.” Sucli 
. conduct IS justitiafile m a man 

* w'henever it is a que.stion of 
” jireserving his person, his 
Asuis ry honour, iirotecting 

his jiropert}/ or exercising any virtue.” 
As a confessor might mitigate the jumance 
for sinful lov(‘, so ht' might do also wuth 
unbelief. Wheicas m eailier centuries 
a mere assi'iit to that which the Church 
taught was sufficient, it was now declared 
to be enough if the faith was not actually 
disputed. ‘‘ A man is cajiablc of receiving 


absolution,” so the doctime is Irid down, 
” even if he i‘annot dehne the dogmas ot 
the faith.” It became yiossible in this 
wav to bring those who were de\oid of all 
tlu'ologual framing to a lormal but honest 
submission to the (dmrch, whieh showed 
itself m coniession. 

A (ompl('t(' senes ol other order'^ or 
unions owi'd tlu'ir rise to the anti-Protes- 
tant rnovi'incmt m IIk' Catholu' ('IiuhIi. 
riieir ideal was no longi'r abandoniiK'nt ol 
th(' world, but activitx' m the- woi Id I'lie 
old iiievocable vows ol (hastitv, ])overt\, 
and obethi'iKe kept many (k'voiit ('.itholus 
lioni |ommg it'ligioiis oidi'is, and the lU'ed 
was lelt lor a new ex]u*dient to meet tlu' 
times Tht' institutions oi ^'m('('nl (U* 

Paul {i57(> ii>(>o) bet ame int^sl siutt'sslul, 
espeeialK the Sot letv ot tlu* Sisttas ol 
MeiT\ , loundod m I’aiis ni [ '1 ht'so 

took th(‘n \t)W's onlv loi out' \ear. In 
addition to the nun who is wilhdiawn 
Ironi all mankind, the iim\ t'l.sal sistet 
tomes loiward The cloistt'i is no longt'i 
llit'ir secluded W’oild, but the liomt' whith 
oflcis tlu'in training and rest What Wtis 
then final aim X’liKtuit t'xplamed to the 
e. . sisters “It h.is mwt'i* bt'en 

(iod’s wall when Ib' tounded 
Mere vonr eoinmnmty that yttu 

should mmistei to tht* bodv 
only, tor theit* woold nt'vt'r lu* lat k of 
pt'isons foi th.it Tht' inti'iition ol tht* 
bold is ralht'i that you help the souls ol 
lilt* pool to find eiitiaiiee into ]),ii.ulist' ” 
Tims iht' tonversioii ol tht* ht'it'tits is a 
pi unary duty oi his missionanes and 
s'sters, and the r(')oi( mg is gnait wlitai in 
this or that hospital soint* score ol " imbt*- 
lieveis ” are hi ought back to the told ol 
tht' Chmt h 

Catholieism, thus stit'ugtheiu'd and 
ffiisht'd wuth victory, could set about tlu' 
recovery of wdiat bad bt'en losf First 
some conqx'iisatioii wuis looked lor in 
ioreign countries After 154i tlie Jt'snits 
w'orked in East India, Ja])aii, and ('lima 
Since thc'ir lesults did not .sec'in siiiiit lently 
rich, it IS said that they so ttU adapted 
themselves to t irciimsiances that llit'v 
jireaclied Christianity as a Chinese philo¬ 
sophy, and ])rostiati'd fht'mselvt's m 
devotion bet ore images N'obili came 
forw'ard alter !()(>() as a Brahman, and 
allow^cd the hajitised to remain m their 
heathen customs. When iitht'r ('alholic 
missionaries came tlu'n*, a hot dispute 
laged over this que,stion ; but the results 
obtained by the Jesuits with such 
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clemency were so immense that even 
the inohiliition by the Pope of a method 
of conversu>n which roused such ill-feelin{:? 
('oiiUl not induct' tht‘m to abandon this 
piotvdure In Ja])an fhey were able to 
!uiptise inanv hundred tiiousand jicojile, 
until in then lust tor jiowt'r they meddled 
with politits and thus called forth a 
teiTibk* ])eisedition, which endt'd in the 
countiv being completely baned to all 
C'hnstians. In Paiaguay, however, they 
wen* able to Itnmd an indeiuMultmt Mate 
accoiding to their wislit's, a model state 
wliitli consisted of young Indians ruled 
by tln'in Popt' (iirgoiy XV , in oidei to 
gi\t‘ unity, (onibiiKition, and jn'iinaiunice 
to tilt' ('atlioln missions, iounded the 
“ pH)|);ig.inda ” at Rome in tht' yt'ar if)22 
('.1 tliohr ism sought to (ounterad the 
mo\einents ot thi' Keloiniation where\ (‘r 
the\ sliouid tlieinsebes m Eiiiope, partly 
by JesiiitKal subtlet\, ])aitK by actual 
violeiKv'. In Scandmayia, liowevc*!* 

J iitheKinism leniaiiu'd victoiious Hut 
tile liKjuisition ragc'd meicil('ssl\ m Hit' 
Netlieii.inds atti'r 1535 \vi tlu‘ people 
did not allow tlu'inseh c‘s to be brought back 

to the ( atlioln ('huich and 
The Terrible proMlu cs. 

Massacre of w ^ ^ 1 

, attc'T th<‘ most luolongc'd 

St. Bartholomew , * . ^ 1 

and sariguiiMi y stiiiggle 

obtaiiK'd 111 Tt)4(S lehgioiis and ]H)liti(al 
hb<‘i t\ Siin in Id ance. notwithstanding 
ewery ]ieisi'( ution the' number ot Piotes- 
tants iiKicast'd the* penalty ol di*ath was 
pionoimced in the \i*ar 1537 on all wiio 
did not adhere* to the national u*hgion. 
Blood tlowc'd 111 stieams. 

rin shiinielul massac re ol the Protest.ints 
.issi?niblc-d loi divine* woishij) at Xdissy 
g.i\ e* the* signal foi civil w.ir Attei lehgious 
lilieity «ind ci\il e*(iuality had been 
re luctantlv coneedc'd to the Huguenots by 
the* Pe'.iee* ol St (iermain m 1570, the 
(dithohc (ourt ])arty enijiloyed the most 
terrible tre'achery imaginable, d'he mass¬ 
acre ol the* Ihote'stant malcontents in 
Pans began on St Bartholomew’s Night 
m 1572, and swilt messengeis carried the 
order to murder throughout the land. 
Henry IV., b\ the Edict ol Xante's in i5Cj8, 
assuu*d to the* Piote*stants then it*ligi()us 
and political rights ; he fell beneath the 
dagger ol the* monk Ra\ aillac 

Richelieu, indeed, broke the jiolitical 
pow(*r ot the Huguenots who prose- 
cutc'd Catholic's m turn, Init he also c'on- 
firmed the*ir ecclesiastical privileges m 
the “ Edict of Grace of Nimes 111 1629. 


The oftem-attemptod destruction of the 
h'rench Prot(‘stant (ditirch w^as (completed 
only some epTades late*r. 

Tile* Refenmation lound suj)port(‘rs m 
Italy and eyen in Spain But then* the*, 
(diurcli had a free hand, so that in a 
short time, through seyeie* coercion, the 
last trac'c* of anti-pajial movements was 
. obliterated. In 1570 l)oth 
Protestantism (^.Q^J^tlics were " puiihed ” in 

‘ a Catholic s(*nse. Even m 

England, und(*r the ('atholic 
Mary (i55) i55^>) Pailianient agtec*d to 
restore the })a])al su])r(*macv More* than 
a hundrc'd Piotestants wc'iit into exile, 
and those who o])enlv continuc'd m what 
was defincil by law as “ hc*res\ ” and 
niaintainrd their Prot(*st.autism v\er(* burnt 
.il llie stake 01 behc'adc'd. 

During Elizabc'th’s reign the* table's 
w'eic* turned, and ('athohe^ weie hang(*d 
lor ic'iiismg to (onlorm to the estab- 
lislK*d u*]igion of the ('huich ol bhig- 
laiul rin*!! certain of the Catholics 
plotted to dc‘])os(‘ Eli/.ibeth and jilac e 
Alary Ouc*(*n ot "^cg^s, a ('alhohe, on the 
throne*. 

'I'hc* plot was d(‘te(t(*d, but it was said 
tliat Jesuits instigated the (onspiracv, 
and liom tind time loiwaid, and right 
on to the tw'entieth cc'nturv, the Jesuits 
have* not bc'en give*!! any legal ])(*i mission 
to iesid(* in ICngland 

In (icTimuiy the* Jc'suits. m their chit*t 
c'entrc*s \’i(*nna (Cologne, and Ingolstadt 
undeitook the extermination ol Protc's- 
tantism. All e\'aiigehcal pieaclu*is Wv*re 
diiveii Irom Bavaiia alter I3f)4, the 
Piotc'stant nobl(*s w'ere (‘xc ludc*d iiom the 
diets, «ind all Protc'stant subjt*cts wiio 
wcnilcl not be converted w'(*ie loiee*d to 
c'migrate*. Thespiidual prmcc's lollowt'cl tins 
example b'erdmand 11. of Austrui, <*du- 
('ated by Jesuits, before he mounted the* 
throne took a solemn \o\v m trout ot the 
innaculous image ot the Vngin at Lore tto 
that he w'oulel at all cost ])ut an end to 
hc'ic'sy 111 his hereditary do¬ 
er inan s Yet m many jiarts 

. ol his realm there weie hardly 
any ( atliohcslett : at (ira/, the 
eajntal of Styna, only three were to be* 
femnd. Ferdinand did not rt‘st until In* 
had brought back all his subjects to tlu* 
fold ot the Chinch, or had exjic'lled thc*m 
Irom his land. The action ot the Jesuits 
became bolder and bolder. It w*as soon 
openly stated m print that the Religious 
Peace of Augsburg could no longer be 
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kept; then, that it was an easy thing 
completely to stamp out the plague ol 
heretics in Germany, since there was no 
leader among the Protestants who was 
lorrmdahle in a war : and, besides that, 
they were divided among themselves, for 
_ . , the Lutheians and Calvinists 

wing 1 s together. This 

Place in the . , ^111 

.. r oliservation corresponded only 

Reformation . , 1 x w r 

too closely to the reality. In 

Switzerland, by the side of tlie movement 
which Luther had inaugurated, a somewhat 
altered form of the oj)position to Rome liad 
been developed by Zwingli mdepnidently. 

Llrich Zwingli, born on |<inuary i, 

1484, and thus of almost the same age as 
Jaither, enjoyed a conspicuously Humanist 
education, studied under ('onrad Celtes 
in Vienna, and devot(‘d himself c'sjieciallv 
to the theology of Erasmus 
III 150b he was curate at 
Glarus, and as such e\- 
fiounded the Biblt‘ and 
studied Origen. P>ut alter 
his expulsion by the French 
party, who hated him for 
Ins sermons against the 
mercenary system, lie went 
as secular pri(‘st to the 
])ilgriinage resort of Mari.i- 
Einsiedeln, and began 111 
1516, actually bt‘ioi(‘ 

Luther, to pK'ach ir 
favour of reformation, but 
without visibly leaving the 
Church. Here, and still 
more at Zurich, wIumt Ih' a greai swiss reformer 

TCrn R^*formatJon movement m Switzer- 

llVCCl alt( 1 T5IQ, in a(IO])tCQ mucli to the zeal of Ulrith 

a gradliallv mon indc- ZwmgU When, instigated by Rom-, 

, . ^ * 1 r 1 the five papal cantons went to war with 

pendent style of exjllana- the two leformed cantons. 111 the yeai 
tory writing and took up ^wmgli was slam m the struggle 



an anti-French attitude m jiohtics. In 15J 
his opinions as to such institutions of the 
Church as fasting and celibacy became 
accentuated , he callt*d for a moral leform 
as the result of “ justiheation by iaith ” 

In the next yt‘ar, 111 a discussion at 
Zurich, which had heoii started in eon- 
sequence of a complaint brought by the 
Bishop of Constance before the roum il 
as to the religious innovations, Zwingli 
rejected everything which did not j>re- 
cisely conform to the ordinances of the 
Senj^ture ; he was thus far more radical 
in his proposals than Luther, and met 
with the aj)proval of the jicojile of Zurich. 
He married in 1524 Anna Meyer, nee 
Reinhard, a widow aged forty-three, and 
administered the communion in both kinds. 
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From Zurich the ccclc'siastical reform 
oi the sovereign congregation spread to 
the other Confederates ; in Ajipenzell the 
Mass was abolished in 1552. But im¬ 
mediately an ojqiosition was raised 
among the “ five jilaces,” Schwyz, Uri, 
Unterw^alden, Lucerne, and Ziig, which, 
as favouring the French mercenary system, 
had been dissatisfied with Zwingli’s jiro- 
test. The reformer now, 1111525, ilenianded 
war against the five cantons. Bat thr 
danger was averted this time : Zurich a(d- 
iially gained the tiium])h of not being 
excluded from the fedeiation, notwith¬ 
standing the antagonistic demands ol the 
original cantons, and ol finding a comrade* 
in the faith in the* canton ot IL'nu*. 
After the di'inociatic muniriixal go\Trn- 
ment had hivii introduced info Berne in 
1528, the cantons of St 
(ialleii, (ilariis. Schalf- 
liausen, and Bask* adoj)t<‘d 
the* Rc'formation ac ('ouling 
to Zwingh’s idc'as At the 
same' time*, fortiinate^ly, 
more* friends we‘re‘ won foi 
it 111 South (it'nnanv. In 
the towns of ( onstanex* 
Miihlhaiis(*n, X ui (*ml )e*rg 
and e)tlu*is there* w.is livel\ 
svmjialhy with tJu* Rt‘toi- 
ination at Zurieh, w'hie h 
w\'is based on envie inele- 
])e*ndence ; and Zw'ingh 
might fairly dream of a 
huger le-.igue of followers 
when Pliihj) of H esse 
invited him to the rt'hgioiis 
ehsriission at Marburg. Wv 
know* how his lioju^s were 
decei\e*el. And now the 
Places w'eie ready to de‘fe*nd thc'ir 
faith by the* sword. The*}^ alhe‘d 
w'lth Austria, but re'ceived 


Five 
old 

thems(*lv(‘s 
no assistance Irom that quarter, and w^cre 
of) ^ ‘d, tlie sumnu*r of 152^, to eon- 
cluele the* first Pe*act* of Tajqie*!, which 
established the eejiial riglits within the 
federation of the cantons of both re¬ 
ligions Zwingli had thus 
obtame'd a great success, and 
was by no means conciliatory 
wdicn, on the part of the 
Schinalcaldir League, the question was put 
to him, whether he was willing to attach 
himsell and his followers to the union ; he 
still ho]K*d fora great South German League 
with the towns jircdominant. A political 
organisation would bring him nearer this 


The Greftt 
Success 
of Zwingli 
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end. Zurich and Berne were, acc'ordmg 
to Ins wish, to obtain, constitutionally, 
the loremost place in the federation. 
;^wiiigli vvish(‘d, therefore, to proceed 
with the utmost rigoui against tlu? five 
cantons who ]u*ofessed the old religion ; 
Init lie did not lind any supjiorl from Basle 
or P>erne. I'lie atleinj)'. was now made to 
isolate the live cantons by a blockade 
ol ])rovisions; but they quickly rose 
against Zurich, and won a comidetc victoi y 
on ()('tolx*] nth, 15^;I, at Caj^pel Zwmgli 
Inmsell was slain and Ins body w'as quar¬ 
tered Alter a second defeat sustained by 
the (iti/ens of Zurich, the second Peace ol 
Cappt'l was mad(‘ m Nov('mber, winch 


Luther claimed that he reached by per¬ 
sonal exjienence the certainty that God 
is absolute Love. This idea, he said, had 
filled him with rapture and given him rest. 
Zwingli, on the contrary, the more inde¬ 
pendent he became by freeing himself 
from the influence ol Luther, looked on 
God as the Highest Being, as the Omni¬ 
potent. If he called God “the highest 
good ” he did not include 111 that expression 
that which makes (iod our highest good, 
but that which tends to make Him in Him¬ 
self and for Himself the highest. Luther and 
Zwingli both insisted on God’s honour, but 
in diferent directions. Luther wished to 
jireach trust in tlu^ love of God, for, accord- 
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assuicd to the ('athohe as well as the 
retorined states their o\cn conlession, but 
deniand(*d iiom both tlu* dissolution of 
then treaties with toieign paweis The 
Relornu'rs weie uHKpuMed and the old 
leligion iecov(‘ied lost ground. The South 
Geimans, who adhcMed t(» the new faith, 
having nothing moie now to ho}>e foi fiom 
the Swiss, aitac hed themselves moie closeh 
to the towns ol Central (iermany which 
were members of the Schmalcaklic League. 

The distinction bthweeii the Lutheran 
and the Swiss jiarties may perhajis be 
traced to the diffeient concejitions ol 
the Deity emphasised by their founders. 


mg to him, God’s higlu'st honour in con¬ 
tradistinction to that on which the selfish 
man rests his honour, consists m conde¬ 
scension, in giving and blessing. But since 
man can be saved onl\ on the path of com¬ 
pletely tree choice, Luther would not hear 
ol any sort ol compulsion He lejoiced it 
only some individuals attained the true 
faith ; ])ersecution of the truth did not 
cause him any astonishment. Zwingli, 
on the othei hand, wished that the maiesty 
of God should be maintained at all cost. 
He therefore wished to create a Christian 
community, m which God’s law^ must be 
followed by all ; he would, therefore, 
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make persecution of the truth impossible, Jished tlie su]t 
and would, on the other hand, re])ress all the leformed ' 
error, so that he did not desjuse political stamp. Tlu‘ p 

und(‘rtakings ior the altamment ot his Zwingli was .i 

objects. by him, as he j: 

The contrast was visible m the different liis gieater de} 
positions adojited towards the s<icranients. tlian Zwiiigh ; 
Luther regaided them as proois ol (lod’s lespondenei' ai 
love, which wislu's to giva* us he.ivimlv lu'a( ([lined gie 
gilts , Zwmgh, as ])iools ol oui obedience l)orders ol Swii 

to God. Luthei adored tlu' coiulesc'c'ii- a icdiige to I 

Sion ol the Lord, who in the Holv Scottish exiles 
Communion unites hims(H witli His he- llieii homes toi 
lievers; according to Zwingli’s mcw th(‘ when cjuit'ti'r ^ 
exalted (li\mit\ (\iimot so unite' himsell to tluMi coiinti 
with what IS (Mithh .Not th('bod\ <ind Calvin Ht' loi 

blood ol C In 1st at all. but bu'.ul and wini' a nniV(‘rsit\’ w 

onl\’, ai('leeeived Zwingh -- 
dec lao'd as I'ai 1\ as 15J5 
that his Lutheran oppo¬ 
nents wen' “ nnpc'lk'd b\ 
another sjiiiit ” . .ind in 
the ic'hgioiis (onh'ieiK'c' 
at Marburg in 
whc‘U' Zwingh lull ol lii^ 

[lohtieal [dans, tiled to 
effect a union with tlu* 

Wittt'nbeig [Mlt\ Luth('i % 

could not 1 elram ti oni tlie 
c\[)U'ssion “ Ycni h<ive .1 
dillerent spirit tioni oin s ” 

Although little snsjierting 
the real lendc'iu \ ol this 
whole* discussion lie 
hoped loi a sc'ttlenu'iit ot 
the dis[)ute in liie tnlnn* 

Tins Swiss ino\’('ment, 

in a shghth' alteiC'd loini, juhn Calvin 

s[)ivad l.M be\oiul its Hc w.is 1)01 n .it Noyon in Picaidy, ami 

l<'i \ \ iiv ilo-i jommg tin* Rcloiiiins In* beraifte one of thr 

li 1 ; ) ^ SM-cat figures of the movement He did a 

tilt* CleatJl ol Zwingll, 111 lasting work for Geneva, when* Ins system 
tin* yeal Cab 111 set d.soplmr was established 

himsell the task at (reneNa ol lonnding a will lCvc*n il all 

community m wlndi e\er>thing bowed \ et all (.111 be l( 

beion' the* law ol (lod b.veiy inclividiial ( .dvinisiii h.id 

citizen W'as obliged to bind Jnnisell b\ (iMitUter, but 

oath to a conk'ssion ol laith. All J.utheianism to 

members ol tin* congiegati(»n weie to jtioduce a 11 

subjt'ct to a constant snp(’ivision by ('huich and ol 

layt'ldeis He .it last ])iit his ideal ndo create n,itlonal 

practice* altei terrible struggles and the them in clis('i])ln 

unwearying api>hcation (>1 the' stiutest was an inchnatK 

mt'asurc's. What had at hrst to be extortc’cl honour ol (lod, 

by the sevcrc'st i)enalties bec.imc' giadually when s})iritual 

jiubhc custom. No traces of ungoclli- In (h'lieva, win 

nes.s or oi religious inditference were now mhabitants, cli 

visible. The prescribed Chinch ordm.incvs Calvin’s lule n 

and legal rules of life governed everything, sentences of dea 

Calvin thought by this to have* estab- ol exile were ])r 
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ruth impossible, lished the sufwmacy of God. He gave 
land, rc'])ress all the leformed Christianity its [leimaneiit 
(les[)ise political stamp. Tin* [uity which w'as st.iiteci by 

amment ot his Zwingh was .ilmost c'ntnely disieg.irded 

bv him, as he jilacc'd Luthc'i, on account ot 
* 111 the diffc'rc'iit Ins gieater cle})th oi c'haracter, lar higher 

the sacraments, than Zwingh ; and by his c'xtc'iisive cor- 

proois ol (iod’s ies|ionci('nei' and Ins numc'ioiis writings 

ve us hc'.ivc'iily lu* .ucpiiied gie.d mtliience tar beyond tlie 

)1 0111 obedience bordc'rs ot Switzerland (lenevai attoided 

tile* coiulesc'c'ii- a ic'tnge to the Fri'iic'h, Juighsh and 

) in the Holv Scottisli exiles who had bt'eii diivc*n troin 

It with His be*- lhc*n homes I01 thc'ir religion’s sake*, and 

nigh’s Mew the* when cjuu'tc'r \eais c'ame tlu*y ii‘tiirnc*d 

o unite* himsell to tlu'n ceuintn hlli'd W'lth the* s])nit ol 

1 the* boch .inel C .dvin He* loiinded in Ins native (ieiicwa 

bi e'ad .incl w me* a nnive'rsitx’ which pio\ide-(l the loie-ign 

i(*lormed congre'gat ions 
with pie'ac'lieis and m- 
sj>ne‘el them w ith tlu'sti le t 
( alvinislic spn it. 

Thus Li ote-st.intism 
])ai Ic'd into two stuMin" 
The* lint Lntheiaii sjiirit 
laid no stie'ss 111)011 the* 
l)onit whe*the‘i a in.in 
siibie*cle‘d himst'll m c'X- 
t(*iii.ils onl\ to the* com- 
m.inels ot (lod, but le.irecl 
tli.d sue li conloiinitN' to 
the* law might Innde'r a 

lu.m Itom 1 e*( ogiiiMug Ins 
imv.ud .lilt'll.ilioii tiom 
(lOcl .iiiel liom st't king .iiid 
tiiicling l(*llowship with 
(it»d The* I (*lonii(*d spn it 
on the* othei hand t m- 
je>HN CALVIN l)liasise‘el the' point that 

He w.is bom .it Noyou m Picaidy, ami (lod W.IS tlU'OllK .llldtlu* 
joining the Rcloiiiins he beraitie one of the i i . i i i . 

great figures of the movement He did a aosolll.t* nttltl, .111(1 it 

histing work for Geneva, wheie his system y islu'cl tt) bl lllg .11 )OUt tilt* 

of ecclesiastical disc iphiir was established , 

e\e e utu)n til this J.oid ^ 
i t)| tonndnig .i will l‘.ve*n il .ill e .iniiot be le*d to s.ihMtion, 

r\ thing bowed \(‘t .ill (.in be* loi c t'd to out vs ,ii d ob(*dienc<' 

vei y nidividii.d ( .dvinisiii h.id Iheifloie. a stint Ic'gal 

nd Jnnise*lt b\ chai.ic ter, but it was able lar more* than 

ol t.nth. All Jailhe*i.inism to [X'lsist in oiitwaid woiks, 

;iegation weie* to jiioduce* .i uuiveis.d adhereiuu' to the 

siipc’ivision by ( huich .ind obseiv.ition ol moraht\, to 

his idc'al into en'.ate n.itional churches and to maintain 

iiggles and the them in dis('i])hn('and order. Again, there* 

t the' stiutest was an inclination to fight,on behalf ot the 

t to be extortc*cl honour ol (iod, wuth purely sc'cular mc’aiis 

c.ime* giadually when s|)iritual means were insufficient, 

es of ungoclli- In (u'lieva, which contained some 20,000 

*ence were now mhabitants, during the five years ot 

.11 ch ordm.inc'c's Calvin’s lule no lower than fittv-eight 

[led everything, sentences of death and seventy-six clecrc'es 

o have* estab- ol exile were [ironounccd. In France, the* 
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Ncthcrlaiuls, and vSrntland the Calvinists 
wciT ablr to combine into a political ])arty 
and to take up arms ie])eatedly m delcnce 
ol tluar laitb. Hut, on the other hand, 
this zeal awokt' a noble s|iirit oi sacrifice 
and a gieat impulse toward action. Hence 
it lollow(‘d that while LuthiT wished to 
work only where his calling made it his 
dul\’, lhi‘ (\ilvmists wished to spiead the 
hononi of (iod m every part. 

( alvin, lor this la'ason, was not lonf( 
satisfied wath the lesiilts that he had 
attained m (ieiK'va. Just as h(‘ ^,naduallv 
supplanted the teaching ol Zw'm^hthrouf];h- 
oiit S\vit/(‘i kind, so he wished to conqutM 
theLullieran distiKtsol (jeinian\. About 
1551 111' seemed, m fait, to be near th(' 
i(‘,ihsation ol this pi.in All evaiif^elical 

(ommunitK's ol HuiojX' had i'om(‘ undei 
Ins nifha'iKe ()nl\ North-east (iermanv 
held l.ist to laitheranisni And th(‘ man 
on whom, alter Luther’s de.ith, the 
leadeislii]) ol the Lutheians had fallen 
MelaiK hthon, Wtis hims(‘lt no longer loyal to 
the tiMchnij^" ol the (ieinnin reiormei The 
llambuif^ preachei, W’l'stph.d, first warned 
men ol the danj^ei that ( alvmism w'as 
thie<it(‘nm^ to absoib all Pio- 

Uisputes stiUKKles 

p*”?”*# r ensued, which opeiunl the eyes 
Protest&nts , , , ^ » 1 ‘ 

Of tlie sujipoitias ol Luthei.in- 

’sm to till' tad that the\, as the hens ol 
what then tatheis won, would have to fi^ht 
des])eiatel\ loi the inamliMiance ol this 
niliei it.iiK e F.veii m Kledoral S.ixony 
the tiuMids ol ( ah'in’s teaching WTre able 
to win till' supieiiiaiy. Wdien, in if)74, it 
w.is linalK ( lear to the eleitoi.W'ho held 
M)und Lutheiaii \'iews, wfiiat then inten¬ 
tions weie he threw their leadeis into 
prison and depiived ol then ofiiies all 
j'leaiheis wfiio lelused to assent to the 
Liitheian doi trine. 

The individual Retormed Churches had 
already drawn up ('onlessions ol their 
own m the |)eriod between 1551) and I5bb 
Hut when Arniiniiis at Leyden came 
loiwaid against the doctime ol Calvin 
that (iod has predestined some to damna¬ 
tion. others to salvation, and found 
numeious iollowers, the Synod at Dord- 
rei'ht (i()i8 to ibiq) tiled to draw u]) a 
conlession which w^ould hold good lor all 
Piotestants and wdiich declared that the 
doctrine of ])redestmation was right, but 
mitigated its too repellent severity. It 
is true that all the Reformed Churches 
did not accept the resolutions of Dordrecht. 
Hut still an attem]it was made by both 


Protestant Church communities to prevent 
the continual unrest of the congregations 
by fixing definite limits. At the same 
time another torm ol J^rotestantism w^as 
estabhdied. Elizabeth of England hoj^ed 
finally to secur(‘ tranquillity for her 
country by consideimg, as fai as possible, 
the wishes ol those who were favourable to 
-.. . . Rome. With this object the 
f w ‘y**°“* Thirty-nine Articles, which 
•. 'veie drawn up and deter- 
* ^ mined the special character 

of the English natiomd (diiirch, a peculiar 
mixture ol the relormed and the Catholic 
s|)irit. Thus, Western (Christianity was 
d.vided into lour sjH'iilic ( huiches. in 
connection wuth tlu'se events tlie succession 
ol the Luther.in electoi, John Sigisrnund 
ol Hiandeiiburg, to tin* Relo med 
( huri h in i()ij was ol gri'at inqiort- 
.inie Indeed the e\( itement m the 
(ounlry at this th.inge ot conlession w'as 
so great that he thought it jirudent not 
to yield to the ])rom]>tings ol his ('alvm- 
istii surroundings, but rather to issue a 
declaration th.it Jit' would not torce on 
aiiv ('ongregation <i ])ieacher whom they 
sus])e( ted. Hut still m.iny w'avs lay open 
to tile electoi by which he could restiict 
Lutheranism 

The tonseqiieuci' ol all these occurrences 
m the domain ol lehgion was the Thirty 
Years' Wai The Protestant Churches m 
(jeiinaiiN. and as a result the Reforma¬ 
tion generally, would have been annihilated 
had not (lUstavus Adol))hus, mfiiieiiced 
alike by ])ohtiial and religious motives, 
interlered m the war ol lehgion. The 
end ot this tei rible ju'i iod was thi' comjilete 
exhaustion ol both sides The (Titholic 
jiarty could no longer conceal the know¬ 
ledge that it was now im})ossible to 
destrox Piotestantism—that it must he 
recognised as an independent powei. The 
Peace ol Westjiliaha, in iliqS, established 
the equality ol the rt'ligious parlies, ending 
not merely a thirtx’ years’ war, but rather 
«... oni' that had lasted one 

, . . hundred and thirty years. 

Independence J 

r « I.1- 1, .1 It recognised the claim to ex- 

Established mcdl.xval 

Church denied, of those who represented 
the ideas ol the new era m the field of 
religion. It the (.'athohe Church wished, 
however, once more to extirjiate those 
ideas, she could not again, m Germany 
at least, attem]:)t the destruction of their 
representatives. The independence of 
Protestantism was definitely established. 
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THE EMPIRE UNDER CHARLES V. 

THE PROGRESS OF PROTESTANTISM 


rVEX (luring the lifetime of theEmjU'ror sul^jects iniK'h mon* al IkmiI He wislied 

^ MaMiinliaii liis graiidsen Charles had 1o discuss the adminislration ol the ])eace 

been iul<*rinth(‘ Netherlands, and at the of the enijiiie, the a])j)oinlint'nt ol a council 

b(‘ginning ot 15 ib, alter the death of his ol regeiuy to represtMit linn, the (‘xpc'di- 

otluT giaiidhither, FiMdinaiul, had also tion to Iconic, and tlu‘ uu'oveiv ol the 

l)econie king ol vSpairi as Cliarles 1. But teiritoi v alienated fioni the (.inpne. But 

he had at hist no independi'iice and was however min h he everted Innisell, he 

enliK'lv in the ])o\\er (h his councillors could not succeed until he had conciliated 
vvhil(“ no v<‘rv IikmuIU’ feeling towards him thcstatesl)\ the diseu'-sion of 

iiie\ailed 111 the N("therlauds owing to the „ f .. the religions (iiu ^tion which 

piessiiie ol ttixatioii, and open insurrec- w<is cleinaiided on ail sicl(‘s. 

tion l)i(>ke out in Spain In lie was ** h'lnall) nuh*<'d soiin* isolated 

elected Enipeior in siK'cession to Maxi- jioints 111 the jiohtical dom.iin W(‘i e si'ttled. 

inilian and th(‘ \outh ol nineti‘en The siua'ession in the lunechtan do- 

soveieigii in thrt'e umIiiis. saw hiinsell, minions ol ilu* Hapsbnrgs was assured to 

apail iioni the intern.il (liltic nlties in «ill Archduke Feichnjffid ( h.nles’s younger 

thr(‘e I.iniN opjxM'd to the 1 ivair\ ol the biotlun', .is ivgaids the goveininent ol 

two m<»st ini'xat.int pohtKvil powiis ol the* em]>ire, it was .igii'(‘d th.it it should be 

th(‘ tiiiK* the pope and the h'reiich king. maiiih m the hands of tln‘ states but that 

All prosjuu ts ))oiiit('d to a storin\ Intnie no alli.inces with ioiiign ])ow'er‘' should 

diaih's innnediateU' alter the election In* madt* without the sanction ol the 


in Ih.inklorton fnnej8tli, 151(1 w.tslouecl 
to m.ike iinpoit.int com essions to the 
_ . piuK'esin .1 capitnl.ition . and 

Crowning Spanish Iileill- 

iHiteiiti.irv, who ('oiild not, an\ 
Charles V. ' . u . 1 * 

moil' tn.in hnnselt, i.iil to see 

lli(' wide-ri'.n lung ( onsecpidicc's ol these 
j)roniises It w.is not until October, 15J0 
th.it th(' “ l^onian einpeior elect ” put 
loot on (ierman soil and W'as ciowned at 


emp(’ioi The Supi erne Court wms n** 
\ ived and an imperKil deh'iice s\’stc‘m 
established, sun e a ccntial hind, with a 
pn> rata division among the statt's, was 
i le.itecl. 

'I'he .iiiangement ol tlu'se matteis WMS 
most inipoitaiit for Ch.nh's, lint it was 
n(» end in itsell. but m(‘iel\ a necessary 
pn liniin.iry loi him, siikh Ik' did not wash 
to be d’stuibed lor tin* moment m his 


\iX'la-('hapelle One of the hrst acts of his 
reign was to summon a diet to Wonns for 
till' iH'ginmng ol the year 1521. The new 
cm|)eior was c*ag(’rlv expectc'd m Oermany, 
ami not least .imong the Irnmcls of the 
Kelormation , lor much, if not eveiytliing, 
dep(‘nded upon his attitude. He also 
had good reason to be interested in the 
personality ol Luther. In the first place, 
he might, under certain conditions, be 
used as a w'c'a])on against Rome; and, 
secondly, it was imjiortant to conciliate, 
01 at any rate not to incense, his patron 
the })owerfiil Elector of Saxony. 

But we know the course taken by the 
discussion <d the rc'ligious question at 
Worms. The emperor had indeed other 


international plans. On his acci'ssion he 
had taken over the cpiarielwith Francis I 
of Fiam'e both on account of Buignnd\ and 
also of Naplc's ; and the leal ol Ch.ules’s 
suj)enoiity m Italy, in case he should 
lax claim to Milan, dii'W Pope 
mpyor ^ towaids Franc(' An 

rjs armed (M)llision was iiu'vitable. 

in ren y jqiitude taken uj) by the 

Pope was the most important cjuestion for 
Charles, for he could do nothing against 
France without him. The clever diidomacy 
of the Legate Hieronymus Altwander solved 
the problem, since, weighing against each 
other according to their importance the 
political and ecclesiastical j^osition of 
the Pope, he recognised the latter as the 
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most weiglity. By means of the tieaty 
which KinpcTor and Popemadi' on May ist, 
1521, he compelled Charles to adopt a 
fundamentally hostile attitude towards 
the relorm movement, while the alhaiKv 
ol the Po})e with King Fnincis, which 
appeared a])])ropriate on pureh' ixihtical 
grounds, w^as now dissolved. Franct\ on 
, - the other hand, gainiMl an ally 

^Agiaiid Ferrara, and sc'cured lor 

Charles ^ ^ hersell, in spite ol the alu'ady 
mentioned jirotest ol tlu' citi¬ 
zens of Zurich, the right to enlist tioops m 
the Swiss cantons. TJi(‘sMiipatliies ol the 
English inclined more tinvard ( liaiU's 
so th.it the gHMt(T t>ovv(‘r sec'TiK'd to r(‘st 
on his side, especially since* the Swiss 
laithless to tlunr compact, went ovei t(» 
the |ia])al side m tin* autumn ot 152T 
The imperial army, undei tlu* leader- 
shi])ot Prospeio Colonna, coiKjiK'red in th(‘ 
couise ol the \eai 152 t tlu* laigt‘i p<irt ol 
Milan without encountering serious dith- 
culties, since the haled Fn'iuh govt'rnor, 
Odet de Foi\, Vicomti* de Laiitiet lacked 
the money to pay his soldieis At tlu* 
end ol the year, only Genoa, (’uanona, ,ind 
the Castle oi Milan W'erc still Ideiuli. A 
renewed attem]>t ol the Freiu'li arms 
in the next year to expel llu* mvad<‘rs 
laih'd completeK , in lad, Lautiec, d('- 
ieated on Ajiril 27th, 1522, at Bicocca hv 
Colonna and the (iernnin I,andsknech((‘ 
under (ieorge von Friindsbeig, was com¬ 
pelled to evacuate* Ital\' altogether 

llcmy VIII. ot England openly declared 
war and sent an iinnv into France, ( hark's 
w'as now mastei ol Ital\. In August, 152J, 
there was a renew^al ol the alliance between 
him, his brotluT Ferdinand, Heni\ Vill , 
Po]ie Hadrian VF, the Dukeot Milan, and 
the small Italian republics foi tlu* com¬ 
mon jirotee tion ol Italy against Fiaiicis, 
who was iirepaiing a new^ e\j>edition lo 
Italy for 1524. Francis wished to ])la('e 
himself at the head ol the* ann\, and was 
alieady on the way when he heaid ot the 
})lan of his ambitious cousin 
ng Charles, Duke ol Bourbon, to go 
Frai^e*^ over to the emperoi He there¬ 
fore remained bc*hmd himsell 
and sent only his general, Bonmvet. wdio 
iichieved some small sue c'csses. Meantime' 
the English invaded the North ol Fr.ince 
once more, and a (German aimy ravagc'd 
Burgundy. On Ajiril 14th, 1524, the 
ccjiiibined French and Mikinese army of 
Bonnivct was comjiletely vanquished by 
the German marksmen at (iatmara on 
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the Seisia, whe'n* the Chi'valier Bayard, 
the “ knight without fear and without 
re*j)ronch.” lu'roically met his death. 

(diaries oi Bourbon, togetlicr with the 
Sjumaid Pexse'ara, the husband ot the 
poetess Vittoria ('olonna, had commanded 
the army in this cam])aign. Now\ wdieii 
the' ])ow'er ol France* 111 Milan w'as com- 
jiletv'ly bi(»ke‘n, and Franec'seo Storza w'as 
again installed as duke, he induced 
Chaik'S liimsi ‘11 to invade France; but 
Mar.se'illes e'ould not be l.ikc'ii, and Pescara 
W'as oblige'd to watlidiaw' to Italy. King 
Fiaiicis now pre'sse*d close aftci him into 
Milan and sat down bclon* Pavia, while 
the (icimaii aimw w'lthont any .su])])lies, 
was seeking a lediige in the mountains. 

The'se* sueex'sse's ol the Fie'iieh aiihs at 
once* dct.iclicd .ilht*s lioin the* (*mpcror. 
VeMiK'c* wt'iit ove'r to I'l.iin is, and the Pope* 
and Florence* ciite'ieel into a treaty ol 
neiiliahty. I'lie* (it'rman Laiidskncehte*, 
so soon .IS then claims lor ])a\ wne* satis- 
ii(*d, ie‘asscml)Ied. and, strcugthi*ned by a 
rcinfoie eriu'nl ol liltc'c'ii tlioiisaiid (ieimans, 
inv.idedMilan tei iitoi y, wheie*King Fraiie is 
dining (he* winte‘1 ot 1524 to 1525 had 
e arried on a w’e.irisomc* inve*st¬ 


King Francis 
Defeated and 
Imprisoned 


m(*nl ol Cavi.i Tln*(h‘imans 
aelv.iiH'cd m b'ebru.ii y, and 


the* Landsknc'chte* W’e'ie* eager 
for a b.ittlc It wms loiiglit on February 
24th, 1525, the* Impeiialists, unde*!* 

the* (’'onsbibk* ol Bom bon and Pe*scara, 
won a e'omplete* victoi\ King Francis 
W'as se*veiel\ wounded and taken jirisoner. 
Ins .limy w.is aiinihilate'd, Boniiivet slam, 
anel the* .iitilleis lost. The e*m])eioi w^as 
pioud ol tins victory. He w'lshed to make 
a W'lse .inel lull use* ol it, l)ut laiK'el to do so, 
and wasted time in long ne*gotiations, 
while* at lh(‘ same* time he (le‘mande‘d too 
many humiliations from the Fre’iich 
crown England ('()iicliide*el [H*ace* w'lth 
Fraiie'e in August , Pojie* ('k*ment VII. had 
alie'ady taken the Fiench siele*. The* other 
states of Italy had now to te*ar the* 
su])re*ine ])ovve*r ol ('harles as much as 
lemiicrly lh.it ot the Frcncli king. 

In hbe'iatc'd Milan voices were now heard 
ag.iinst the imperial liberator. A i)e"ace 
l'etw(*en ('liailes anel Francis w\as finally 
conclude*el m Jamiary, 1526, at Madrid, 
whicli would have meant the comidete 
overthrow ol France if it had been Francis’s 
w'lll to keep it. Nothing less than the 
cession of Burgundy and the abandonment 
of all claims on Naples, Milan, and (ienoa 
was demanded of him. But Francis, before 
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ho actually swore to the tieaty, had d(*t<T- 
mined to break it, and cxjirossed this 
intention in a iiroclamation to his coun¬ 
cillors, d(Miouncing the treaty as having 
been procured by constraint. 

Only a few months (‘lapst'd before the 
Em])(‘ror C'hark^s saw himself f.ir<*d by 
another hostile combination. In May th(‘ 
1^)])(‘, King Francis, the Duk(‘ of Milan and 
Venice, concluded the Holy Leagiu‘ in order 
to expel Irom Italy th(‘ inijienal troops 
which still h(‘ld the Milanese leriitory, 
and to restrain King Fimikis from carrying 
out tlu‘ treaty into which he had enten-cl. 
The Po])e at oik'o leleased him lioin his 
oath. Burgundy, notwithstanding th(* 
(‘iieigetic ])rotests ol the einpeioi, \v.»s n(>t 
(i‘ded, even jiiessine on Fniinis’s alh. 
tlu' Pope, l)v .1 w.iihk(‘ demonsiiation ol 
( olonn.i agcimst tlu' Metlu i in 
Se])temb(‘i, 152!) hadnoetti'i t 
riu' ('oust .ibl<' ol Pxanbon 
liad m(‘antime the po\'er in 
his hands at Milan, but ('ould 
offer ii'sistaiK't' to the hvigiic 
onl\’ altei a 1 einloi ('enieiit 
by twelve thoiis.md Fands- 
kne( ht^', whu h hiundslxMg 
brought him at his own (ost 
'fhe g(‘n(‘r<d lonnd hnnsedi 
1or( ('(i b\’ w ant ot inontw to 
lead hisarnn into the latstile 
states ot the ( liuicli in 
February. 1527 , lU'Vei thokss 
a inutinx' bioke* out on M.iich 
if)th at P)ologn.i among tlu‘ 
laindsknechte', which was 
w'lth difficult V su})})iess(d 
Tin* drej)l\ moi titled com¬ 
mander was piostiated b\ .1 lit ol a]>oplc*\\ 
towdiich lit* siKcumbc’d at his homc‘ in 
Mmdelheim on August joth, 152S 

Bourbon’s resolve tc* maic*h on Koine* 
itself w'as now lixed. He ie]c*rtc*d an 
armistice, which the* Pope wishctl to buy 
witli a large* sum, and stood by tlie 
bc'gmning of May belon* the* w'alls ol Koine*. 
In the storming ot the* c ity, which lu'g.ui 011 
the* vei \’ day alter his arnyal. 
May ()th, 1527, Charles ot 
Bourbon was sLiin, His 
Landskne'chtc* ayc*nge*d his 
death, took the cit\', and began a terrible 
sreneof pillage* and muule*r. The Pope* re¬ 
mained a prisone*! in the Castle ol St. Angelo, 
and the league brought him no lied]); he 
was comiielFd, therefore, to submit to an 
agreement by which 40),()().) ducats and 
some strongholds were given to the army. 


Misfortunes 
of the 

French Army 




'I HE EMPEROR CHARLES V 
Cliarles V became, at the age of 
sovorei|?n iii three realms, 
liavuiK^ been tiilei in the Ncthei- 
lands and king of Spain bcfoie 
Ins election as Get man Einpeiot 


Pillage and 
Murder at 
Siege of Rome 


The Fm])er()r Charles had taken no share 
at all m this ex])edition, but lost his 
power over the* Landsknechte. At the 
same* time England allied herself closely 
with France , and the emperor had been 
de*|)rivedot all his conquests ot 1525. The 
French army found a friendly reception 
every wdiere m Italy, and m the* 
autumn ol 1527, with the help 
of Genoa, besieged the imi)erial 
city of Na})les. Fortunately 
lor ('harles, j)e*stilence raged m the 
P're‘nch aimy, and Marshal Laiitrec 
himsell finally—August I5lh, 1528—suc- 
(nmbe*d to it : and the Gtuioese leader 
De.ria, who felt himsedt shghte*d by the 
h'reneh ])kie'e‘d his slu])s at the st‘rvice of 
the e*mj)e*roi m 1528 h'iirth(*r Fit*nch 
ojx'Kitions t,nie*d, until at last, 111 accord- 
aiie e* with the heartfelt washes 
ol both sides, tlie “ Ladies’ 
Pe‘.ire*,” mediale*fl by Louise, 
mothe*r ol Fiancis, and 
Maigaret, aunt of fhailes, 
was com luele*el on August 3th, 
i32e) (\inibrav ; France 
l)y It leiioimce I all juvten- 
sioiis to Italy and the ft'udal 
lordship oye*i Flanders and 
.Aitois. Clbiiles 1 (■*seiVIng his 
claims, left lUirgiindy m the 
hands ol the Fiench, and set 
at hbertv loi a ransom ol 
tw’o million c'rowns the sons 
ot hVaiH'is w’ho we‘ie still it^- 
m.umng m ])owti Francis, 
w’lio was to marry a sistei 
of ('liailes, undertook the 
duty ol re*iustatmg the 
lolloweis ot Bom bon lu their ])osse*ssions. 
Dm mg his ])rogre*s> tlirough Italy, 
which Chailc's began imincdialely after 
the* signing ot pe*aee, .1 tiealy w\is 
nc'goliate'd with Ve*niee and the Duke of 
Milan The e*m])eror receivt*d from both 
eoiisideiable sums ot money, ot which he 
was able to make good use. The Po])e 
eiowiu'd him at the l)e*gmiiing ol 1530 as 
em])eroi at Bologna. 

Alter a te'ii ye*ars’ war Chailes, now a 
m.in ot thirty, a])])eare*d finally as the 
liniigtT ol jieace to Italy, and the con- 
(lue*roi ot the French rule. Yet his ])osition, 
ajiart from the religious dissension in the 
eiuj)ire, which then began to influence all 
political hie, was by no means favourable, 
tor the West was continually threatened 
b\ the growing danger from the East, the 
victorious army of the infidel Turks. 
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We have already tra''ed the growth of 
the Turkish j)ower uj^ to the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. vSultan Selitu I., who 
died in 15.^0. had made conquests mostly 
on Asiatic soil and had subdued Egypt. But 
his son, Suleiman 11 ., surnamed tlie Mag¬ 
nificent, once moie attacked the European 
])owers, conquered Belgrade in 1521, and 

'TL ir • L* drove out in 1522 the Knights 
The Knights tlie island of 

riven Rhodes, since their (jrand 

From Rhodes , J>luli|) Villiersde ITsle 

Adam (1521-15/4), apjiealed to the Chris¬ 
tian ])owers in \ am foi helj). The Knights 
defended themsi'lvTs htToically, and at last, 
on N(‘w \'(‘ar’s Night, 1522 1525, they k‘it 
the island immolestt'd und^-r the com- 
uuiud of Villv'rs The Empeior Charles 
assigni‘d to them on March 24th, 1550, 
the isltiiid of Malta, with G0//0, Commo, 
and Tripolis as a home, and thus once more 
pl(‘dged them to \\<ige war agvimst Turks 
and juiates 

When, on August 2i)th, 1521, TWgrade 
f(*ll lu'lore the Turks, Lewis IL, who had 
mount(‘d tlu' throne m I5i() at the age of 
ten, was king ol Hungaiy. The Turks 
< ann‘ once more, in 152b. w^ith an enor¬ 
mous arm}' against Hungary The king 
advanced to iiund thtmi with an inade(juate 
lorce, and w'as def(*ated and slam on 


August 29th, near Mollac.T, while the victors 
without difficulty took the capital and 
marched oiwvard, devastating the country 
wath fire and sw'ord As King J^ewis was 
dead, the old pretensions of the house of 
Hapsburg W'ere revived. Archduke Ferdi¬ 
nand found, how'ever, an ojiponent in the 
voivode of Tiansylvania, John Za])olya, 
wdio allied himself with France and the 
Sultan, and W’as elected king by a section 
of the ])eople on November loth, 152b. 

Nevertheless, the repu'sentativc of the 
Hapsburgs was elected on Dc'i'emher i()th, 
152b, by another section, m a diet at 
Pressburg. under tlui mflii(‘nee of the 
queen-widow, Mary of Aiistiia, and on his 
advance in the summer ot 1527, Zajiolya 
was forced to retreat to Tiausylvama. 
Ferdinand was ciowmed at Stuhlweissen- 
burg m Nov'cmber. and so linked Hungarv 
jiermaneiitly to the house of Hapsbuig, 
]ust as at the begmnmg ot the yeai he had 
couuected Bohemia w'lth it Thus the 
Austrian mou.irehv was lounded 

At the same tmu‘ the Tuikish d.inger 
bec'ame an imperial dangei m a more hmI 
sense than belorc* lor tlu* impend] luu’edi- 
tary lands were the lirst objects threatened 
bv the attack of the unbelievers. Suleiman 
came lonv.ird as the a\enger oi Zapolya m 
152(), conquered Ofen on Septembei 8th, 



INCIDENT IN THE SACK OF ROME . THE DEFENCE OF THE CASTLE OF ST, ANGELO 
In the storming of Rome, which began on May 6th, 1527, Charles of Bourbon was slain, and avenging his death, his 
Landskuechte took the city amid scenes of pillage and murder. In the castle of St Angelo, which Benvenuto Cellini 
is here seen defending, the Pope was for some time kept a prisoner. Cellini, by his own account, was the hero of the fight. 
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THE CROWNING OF CHARLES V AS EMPEROR BY POPE CLEMENT VII. AT BOLOGNA. I’.U) 

Prom tlt«* puturt in the •*aUtc* »f tin* Hojfi s tt Vonin 


juifl ('tinned his ])r()1(‘ge to b(* jiroclainied alterations wore effected, which resulted 

king. Oil S(‘])toinber 27th lie actually aji- m the development of the absolutism ol 

])e«ir(‘d with 120,000 men belore Vienna and the princes and in the suppression of the 

iit'gan tlu‘ siege. All Europe trembled at slates. 

this (‘\'ent , but the heroic defence of the The diet of Augsburg in the summer ol 
garrison so lar sa\'ed the situation that the fJic first at which the emiieror 

Sultan was induct'd, bv the murmurs of his having been absent for nine years, was 

troojisaiid the threatened lack t)f ]irovisions, once more ])resent after having at 

to withdraw on October 14th, I52g, after length achieved a victory. There was 

tie had ckstro^’ed the churches and devas- work enough to do, for, in addition to the 

tated the country far and wide. aid against the Turks urgently net'ded b\' 

The Council of Regency, which had the empire, it was essential to deliberate 

been established on the basis of the resolu- over a great iiumlier of imjierial la\\s, 

tions at Worms in 1521, had no longer the among others over the criminal code, 

character of a board rejin'senting the the so-called Lex Carolina. But the leh 

states, but that oi an official body, and gious question, the solution of which was 

therefore possessed little reputation in the Charles at ProtestaiiL 

emjnre It had hardly gained any influ- before they would const'iit to 

ence on Piotestantisin and its develop- the Turks the Turks, giadually 

inent. The emperor himself was, as we by its imjiortance supiilanted 

know', entangled in great international all other subjects of deliberation. It was 

schemes, and could not, therefore, directly onlyalterthe Religious Peace of Nuremberg, 

have any part in it, so that the imperial in 1532, that the emperor found himsell in 

diets of the third decade had very little a position to carry out the long-cherished 

significance for the constitution and plan and to put an imjierial army into 

administration of the empire. On the other the field against the Turks. During the 

hand, within the territories, in connection summer more than 70,000 men advanced to 

with the Church reform, important the East. Nearly two-thirds of them were 
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troops from the emj^oror’s patrimonial 
dominions ; hut still it was an imposing 
army that march(*d out against the enemy. 

Suleiman had little good iortune in his 
campaigns of 1532. He besieged m vain 
the small Hungarian town ol (bins, which 
was bravely delended bv Nicholas Juris- 
chitsch. At (iran also the siege w'as unsuc¬ 
cessful, and the fleet of (ienoa won some 
decided victories at s<‘a It would have 
been easy to wan l)a('k th(‘ whole of Hun¬ 
gary by force ot arms Hut ( harles lidt the 
army tor Italy, m older to come to an 
understanding witli th<‘ about the 

CouiK'il, while the hteiHc ot the troops 
b(‘( ame tlu* pest ot th(‘ (ountrv. No great 
battle was fought, and the ia]>ture ol 
some Turkisli staiuhiids In iIk' Halserav<‘ 


encroachmcMits of the Hapsbiirgs. In 1531 
some towns, among others Fiankfort, 
Hamburg, and Liibeck. had joined the 
league, and other towais of lh>l>er Ger¬ 
many had followed them ; only Nurem¬ 
berg held aloot. The members ol the 
league had created a mihtaiy organisation 
for themselves similar to that wfliuh had 
lM*en lormed by the nearly extinct Sw^abian 
L(‘ague. 

In 1533 alliance w^as leuewed for ten 
y(‘ais. Philij) of Hesse iinrloubtedly took 
th(‘ lead m |)oIitical questions, wflule 
electoial Sa\on\, uudi‘r John Frederu ,sank 
more into tlu* background. Philip under¬ 
stood how' to turn to tlu‘ advantage of tlu* 
league all mleiests hostile to the Ha])sbuigs 
both at homt‘ and abroad His gieatest 



THE TROOPS OF KING FRANCIS I OF FRANCE 
In this old print, representing the tioops of King Francis of France, the various types of which his army was 
composed aie illustrated The different types here shown are thus indicated . (a^ arquebusier, (b) gendarme, 

(c, d) drummer and piper, (e) captain of infantry, (f, g) pikomen and halbeidiets, (li) Swiss captain and sub-lieutenaiit 


Fredeiu was ol little moment. During the 
piotiaided negotiations wdiu h empeior and 
Pope carried on at Piologna the advantages 
gamed through the Pea(eol (dimbiay m 
I52() W'ere lost, lor th(‘ Po])e and all other 
Italian })owTTs giadually inclined moi\‘ and 
more towaids the French side, without 
Charles being quite deal on the point him¬ 
self. Charles left Italy lor Sjiam before any 
result had been obtained, and from that 
country undeitook an e.xpedition to Tunis 
against the* robbei Moors, and was after¬ 
wards involved m a new w^ar (15jf)-1538) 
with King Francis. 

The Gel man lu inces had meanwhile 
been left to themselves, and lormed m the 
League ot Schmalcald not only a jiolitical 
reiiresentation ol evangelical interests, but 
at the same time a union against the 
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success was the lest01 at ion to his duchy m 
1534 ol Duke Uh ich, who had bern exjielled 
liom Wurtembeig m I5iq. This WMstaiita- 
mount to ousting the Hap'^burg Fc'idmand 
from his jiosition m South (aMiiiany. 

Wurtemberg now’ adopted fhe Lutheran 
doclime and liecame a member ol the 
Sdimalcaldu' Lcagiux although I-Inch 
himself showed little gratitude to the 
landgravTx King Ferdinand was compelled, 
in a treaty at Kaadeii on June 2qth, 1534, 
to consent to the new state ol tilings, and 
was unable to prev'cnt Protestantism (Con¬ 
tinually gaming ground m all jraits of 
(iermany and even m the crown lands of 
Eastern Austria. Besides Pomerania and 
Anhalt, the duchy of Saxony and the 
powerful Brandenburg joined th(' league 
in 1539, and the course of the Reformation 
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in England and the northern kingdoms 
resulted in a jjolitical union of the nil<Ts 
in those jiarts with the league. 

Wlnle the new faith made sueh j)io- 
gress Pope dement VI 1 . died. His sue- 
rossor, Paul 111 (T 5 d 4 1549 ), was fiom the 
outs(‘t willing to yield to tlu* imperial 
leipiest tor a eounril and on June 2nd, 
15jt), eons('iitt‘d to summon it to Mantua 
lor the (Mid ot May, 15^7 He invited the 
Lutherans to it Their leaden* had ivally 
nothing to say against it, but ('om])osed 
lor this ])ur])os{‘ Ihe so-call(*d “ Sdnnal- 
(aldie Aiticks,” the eonlcMits of which, 
how(‘v<M, demonstrated the nnjiossiliilitv 
ot taking ])art in th(‘ meeting. A 
national (kMiiian council would in any 
(ase ha\ (' becMi ae'cc'ptabk', but no on(‘ m 


but first th(‘ (lerman Protestants w^re to 
be brought back again to the uni\Tr.sal 
('huuhby jH'aceful methods, acTordmg to 
the empcior’s wish. 

The Piotestants. by the widening of their 
league, had plainly iiifiingcMl the c'onditions 
ot the Religious Peacx^ ot Nuiemberg. It 
was thcMefore thoiouglily opjiortuiK* that 
the ('atliohcs in NurembcTg united tlunn- 
selves, on June loth, in a counter 

league*, oiganised on the model of the 
Schmalcaldic League, with the object ot 
j)iott*cting the Penice* ot Nurembe*rg while 
excluding loieMgn jlowers. Duke Hemry 
the* ^"oiinge'r ot Dnniswick was the* leader 
ot the* union The summon*^ to tight was 
we*ke)med b\ the* membc'rs ot the Se hmal- 
ealdie Le'ague*, loi the* Elector of Saxony, 



COMMON FOOT SOLDIERS ADVANCING TO THE ASSAULT 
The foot soldiers attached to the ainiy of Francis I are represented in this illustration, the divisions being:— 
( 1 ) musketeer, (k) staiiclard-bcarei, (1) captain, (in) colonel, (ii) halberdier, (o, p) diiiuimer and piper, (q) arquebusier 


the(ii(k*ol the Puitcstanfs would coiistMit 
to the ine'e'tiug ol a geneial e oune il 

Since* the emjieror had again bee*n 

involved in a wai w'lth France, tor Francis 
w'ould not vet consent to ic'nounce his 
claims in Italy ('hark*s now' imadc'd 
Southe'rn Fraiu'e and lavaged it nieici- 
lessly Although the French arms were 
supj)orte*d by a simultaneous movement ol 
the Tuiks which was aime*d against the 
republic ol Ve*ni(e, and by the hel]> of the* 
Prot(‘stants, ye*t the* success ot the w'ar 
was trilling, and the exhaustion ot the tw'o 
antagonists le*d to a truee lor ten \(*ais 
troin July icSth, i53cS , the Pope ne*gotiated 
it, iind it was conducted at Nice. The 
leconcihation ot the two sovcMCigns 
se‘e*med so complete that they W'ere able 
to jilan a c ommon war against the Turks ; 
() 


in the* e‘\e‘nl ot a tavourable ivsult to the 
war, (oulel make good his daims to the 
Lower l\lie*nish Duehv ot Ck*ves against 
the* empeioi But ( hailes was now in¬ 
clined lor pe*ace. He tried, wdien the 
jKissibihty ol a council disajipeared, to 
bung about an agreement by similar con- 
trivane't‘s on a small scale -a juoot that 
even yet he w'as not aw'are of the opjiosi- 
tioii between the old and the new faith. 

The “Grace of Frankfort” had already 
led, oil A])iil it)th, 1539. to a comjiact 
between both religious jiarties, Irom wdiich 
inde't‘d neithei side expected much. The 
emiieroi had quietly bi ought about a mutual 
understanding beUveen Catholic and Pro¬ 
testant theologians in June at Hagenau, 
and m NovcmlxT, 1540, at Worms ; and 
on the occasion 0 1 the Diet of Regensburg, 
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in April, 1541, he wished to crown the work. 
The antaejonists, among them Eck and 
Melanchthon, actually agreed befoic long 
on the most im|)ortant points of the laith , 
once again the atteni])ts at union weie 
rejected in Wittenberg and Rome The 
most essential result oi the arrangements 
at Regensburg was that a s])intua! j)rmce, 
. the Archfnshop ol Cologne, 

Count Hermann ol Wied began 
o c cw ]),i^is to introdiKc the 

oc nne Kclormatiou in the archbishop¬ 
ric, and tliMs to piepaH‘loi the secularisa¬ 
tion ol a spiritual jirmcijiality. 

Then* weie thiui all along the line con- 
s])i('uous su<'C(‘Sses ol the new doctrine and 
th(' Schinalcaldu jiarty, csiiecially since at 
this ver\ tune h'rancis 1. also was ready 
on<‘(* mon* lor an alliance against (diaries 
The struggle betuei'ii tin* (\i1holic and the 
Protestant league' might have Ix'gun, and 
on the wholi' the latter seemed to have 
the advantage Hut the lattei was now 
no longei ('ompaet, and openly split iij) 
when the bigamous marriage ol Philip ol 
Hess(‘. (oncludi'd wuth lh<‘ assent ol the 
K'iormi'is ol Witte'iiberg, was known, and 
|ohn Fredi‘iic was det'jily alfronted by 
th(' insult to the Sa\on jirmcess, PhilijVs 
law'tul wile Hesse and Saxony weie 
^eparated and the pi(‘vious leade'r ot the 
Piote'stants jilanned an alliance* w'lth the* 
empe'ioi 111 tae't ae tnally ente*r^‘el into it, em 
June i;,th 1541 although with some ])rovi- 
sions tis le-gaiels the* Le'agiie* e)f Sohmalcalde*. 

The Le*ague itsell was ne>w shatteieel, 
hael lie) longe'r any suitable* leade*!, and 
(e)ulel not s<*i/e* its e)])j)ortunity when, 
in 154 J Ring Francis, siij^iorted by 

Swe*den anel Denmark, once more began 
e)jH‘n w.ii against the emperor, while Suku- 
man took jxissession ot all Hungary The 
le*ade'is ol the* l<*agiie* remained inactive* 
'rhe*v nevt*i eince* sufiported the Duke of 
julie'is .igainst the emjieror, but, on the 
contiaiy, used the* opjnirtunity to seeu- 
lanse the bishe)])i u'b and st*ize the ceinhs- 
viif e ate*e] spoils On March 24th, 
Henry Vlll. William e;f Jiilicrs 

had won a v ictory through his 

general Martin von Kossem, 
with Flench help, ov'er an imperial army 
at Sittard, Hut Charlt's now obtained 
Henry VIIl ot England as an ally, and in 
the summer appeared on the Low'er Rhine 
with a splendid army ol 40,000 men. 
Diiren w^as soon won, and the whole 
district was in Charles’s hands ; the duke, 
in virtue of his submission made at Venlo 


on Sejitember 6th, 1544, ceded Ziitjihen 
and (nielders to tlie Netherlands, and was 
foiecd to promise to break off all n'lations 
With Franc'i* and to restore C'alhohcism 
in his dominions. TIk* j)rinc(*s ot the 
l(‘aguo nla^' now have been jirepared for 
an attack ol the* emjieror on tlieir w(‘ak- 
ened alliance P>ut the diet of Speu‘r in 
1544 produced an at kiiovvledgment from 
the enijieror that he w^as willing to abandon 
the idea of the gi'neial c'ouiicil and to 
settle amicabh' religious trouble's within 
the enijiiTi*. 

The princes, cdter this Mctory, joined 
with their torc(*s in the w^ar aeainst Fiance, 
which led to a jx'ace on S(‘ptember i8th, 
1544, at Crc'jiy-en-Laoniuiis, wheie it was 
arrangc*d that king and emjieror should 
join in common cause against tlu* heretu's 
b'raiicis also agrc*c*d to shaie m the w^ar 
against the inlidels lUit a tniei* with 
Suleiman, wdio indeed h(*ld the* gn'ater 
part ot Hung.iry, teinpoKinly av(*rt(*d the,* 
Tiirkisli jieiil m the antiinm of 1545. 

At the begmiiiiig ol tlu* yxir I54() 
the (‘iiijieror sec‘in(*d fr*t* to subdue the 
h(‘r(‘tirs by toici* ol arms, c*s})(*( lalK since 

„ , the* Pope, at the (ouiu'iDvhich 

The Pope s ' . 


w'as (‘ventuallv lu'hl at Ticnt 


Attack on , 1,1 1 ( - j 

„ ^ towaids the* c*iid ol ivjs, made 

.1 v’lgoioiis alia* k on the 
Protestant ti'm hmg and pioniisi'd Inssiip- 
])ort with tioojis and money ni tlu* event 
ol a war against the* Sciniialc alclic League. 
A formal ticxity was made b(*t\v(x*n 
Poj)e and cnnjieror 111 fuiu*, 134!) Whlliam 
of Havana joined ('hailes, and so did 
some Piotestant lords the Hoheuzolleni 
maigrav(*s, Hans and Albeit and Duke 
Eric of Brunswick, enteivd into the ser¬ 
vice ot the* (*mj)en>i Hut the* young 
Duke* Maurice of Saxonv bee aim* gradually 
moK* imjiortaut than tlu*su j)i inci's 

He had withdrawn from tiu* i.eague of 
Sclmiah aide in 1341, and, togetlier with 
Idiih]) of Hesse, whom he |on4;d 111 ojijxisi- 
tion to electoral Saxonv, had made over¬ 
tures to the emjieior. He was devoid of 
religious (‘iithusiasm hut was brave 
and politic An alh.inre wnth the em¬ 
peror held out brilliant prospects and he 
was thereloie not r(*liictant to acccxle to 
this in the diet ol Regensburg* in June, 
although he did not bieak off every con¬ 
nection that joined him with the League. 

The emperor and the Pope w'cre now 
concerned chiefly with the piejiarations 
for a religious war. But such a declara¬ 
tion could not be bluntly made in Germany, 
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it the support of the towns and the 
knights was to be assured, since they were 
averse only to the princes, not to the 
Lutheran doctrines. Th<' fact that 
Protestant princes were allied with the 
emperor seemed indeed to argue that the 
war would not be lor religion, but the 
co-operation of the Pope jiointed the other 
way. The emperor had cleverly liegim to 
work with both means; but it must have 
been doubtful whether he could succeed in 
k(*e}nng his word to both pailies. The 
Protestants were long unwilling to believe 
that the preparations were made against 
them, although Philip, who now once more 
aflhered to the h'ague, warned them of 
their danger. The 
states were 
assembled for the 
diet ol Regens¬ 
burg. It was 
( ei tainly felt that 
warlike move¬ 
ments weie im- 
|)ending; but 
llieie was a re¬ 
luctance to ques¬ 
tion the enqieror 
until the Ih'o- 
testantsvemtured 
to do so, and 
leceived the 
answer that the 
imminent busi¬ 
ness was the 
]mnishment of 
some i(*lractory 
jirinces. This 
only sugg('st(*d 
the Lan(lgia\e 
Philip, who had 
not come to tlu‘ 
diet. The emperor 
wished by his 
declaration to separate Hessi* and electoral 
Saxony, but this he did not succeed in 
doing. Contrary to expectation, the 
league now held together, and even the 
towns stood loyally by it. 

The campaign was opt*ncd tovwards the 
end of June, 154b. But the man who 
had alw^ays recoiled in horror from a 
religious war, although m his later years 
ol^ediencc to the emperor did not seem to 
him so essentially a Christian duty as 
before, did not live to see this war. Martin 
Luther died on February 18th, 1546, at 
Eisleben. But his marvellous personality 
infli enced, although often in a way which 


history must condemn, the moulding of 
ecclesiastical matters in Germany for many 
years after the Reformer had passed away. 

At the beginning of the war the emperor 
was still holding a diet at Regensburg, 
and remained there until the first days of 
August, although he had only a small body¬ 
guard with him. His troops were still in 
foreign countries, while the league had 
mote than 50,000 men in the field. Had 
they advanced directly on Regensburg they 
must have succ(‘eded ; but instead ol this, 
they split up their forces, took Doiiau- 
worth on July 20th, and, when at last 
they came into conflict with the imperial 
army before Ingolstadt, w'ere unable to 
gam any victory. 
Meanwhile rein¬ 
forcements to the 
extent of 20,000 
men joined 
dial les’s army, 
and by the end 
of autumn the 
jiosition became 
hopeless, when 
Maurice declared 
oj)en hostility to 
Ins cousin, the 
elector, on 
October 27th, 
after he himself 
had been m- 
\ested with the 
title of Elector of 
vSaxony in the 
place of the jiro- 
scribed prince. In 
conjunction w'lth 
King Ferdinand 
he occujued the 
electorate, and 
by this move¬ 
ment compelled 
tin* forces of the league stationed in 
Sw\ibia to withdraw at once to Central 
(iermany. The emperor had thus be¬ 
come master of the south, for the towns 
suiiend<‘rcd to him, and Duke Ulrich ol 
Wurtemberg w^as forced to abandon 
his resistance. 

At the beginning of 1547 the Catholic 
creed was completely restored m the Aich- 
bishopric of Cologne. Hermann von Wied 
resigned on February 25th, and was forced 
to make way for his former coadjutor, 
Adolf von Schaumberg, while the army of 
the league broke up in Central Germany. 
John Frederic’s onp aim was the 
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reconqiiest of his dominions. But while he 
attempted this, Charles returned unmo¬ 
lested trom Bohemia to Saxony, and sur- 
pns<‘d him on Ajiril 24th, 1547, at Muhl- 
I jerg on the Kibe. Ferdinand and Maurice 
were witli the emperor : the Saxons de¬ 
serted their strong position in the town, and 
were deleated in the pursait by Duke Alva, 
the imperial comniander-in- 
Kin ^ <>11 tlie moors of Lochau. 

mg ^ Saxons were completely 

irancis Frederic was 

wounded and (aptiin'd, and soon after¬ 
wards Wittenberg tell into th(‘hands of the 
empeior. In North (h'rinany only Hesse 
Bremt'n, and Oldenbiiig remained unsub¬ 
dued Philip did not wish to commit 
himself to an uncertain stniggle, and 
accepted the mediation of the Elector 
MauiK'e, who made an agreement with 
the emperor to the tdtect that the land- 
gravc‘, il he submitted, should not be 
further jnmished. 

1 Mil lip of H(‘sse came, but, contiary to 
thestiiritol the agieeiiKuit, though ac'c'oid- 
ing to the letter of it, which excluded only 
perpetual im])risonment, was thrown into 
prison on June Kjlli. Thus the* two 
piUKt'S, fornuM'ly the most ])ow(‘rful m 
ProU*stant (lermany, laiiguishc*d 111 prison, 
while Cluirles was freed by the death of 
King Fiaucis on Marc h jist, 1547, liom 
his dangerous rival, and on June i()th 
bought a truce for five yeais from the 
Turks at th(‘ jirice of a yearly tribute 

The hope entertained by the- Pope of a 
yielding on tln‘ jiart of the Protestants 
was not fulfilled, on the contrar\, the 
emperor had to giant them c om])lete liberty 
m the exercise of their religion, while his 
rejnesenlatives at Trent dicl not show' any 
S])e('ial friendship tow'ards ])apal ])rcTen- 
sions, and wort*, above all, resolutely o))]>osed 
to anv removal of the council to Italy. 
Paul III., however, took that step ; on 
Maich iith, 1547, he removed to Bologna, 
ostensibly from fear of the* jilague. A 

schism in the old Church now 
PfoposMs threatened, for 111 Bologna 
of »h* D.et of 

ojierale in the reform of the 
Church, and since the Pope refused, he 
was compelled to take it in hand himselt 
—at any rate, so far as Germany was 
concerned. 

The diet of Augsburg in the autumn of 
1547 produced a schtmie, the Interim of 
Augsburg, in wdiich King Ferdinand had 
a considerable ])art. The religious system 


in Germany was to be re-established in 
conformity with this until a universallv 
valid decree of the Church council should 
be jiassed This system of faith was formu¬ 
lated by the middle of March, 1548. It 
sufficiently ex]>resscd the coiKjiiest of tlie 
Protc'stants. Its m.un reqiiin'iiK'nf was a 
reversion to the old ('hiirch, and it coii- 
ced(‘d only two ])()ints, the communion m 
tw'o kinds and the marriage of the clergy ; 
for the rest, an attimipt was m.id'‘ to 
evade the real dispute bv expressions 
which admitted of various inteiqm'tations. 

But no unitv was ])roduced even on this 
basis, which w'as su])])orted by the assent 
of the Catholics. The Interim was to he 
binding only on the Protest<ints, wliih* the 
miMiiluM's of lh(‘ old f.iitli nMiised to comply 
with it Till' cm])eioi's wi'll-meaiit scheme 
accoidmglv c<mi(' to notliing. He* sui- 
ci'i'ded hi'ttei 111 stri'iigtheiiing his .ihsolute 
j)n\\(‘r .isemperoi, for the towns, tieated 
with e(]ual iinlrieiidhness by soveii'ign and 
princes, now lost their political mflueiK'e. 

C'liailes now' filli'd the Impi'ii.il C'liamber 
with ('oumilloi's ap]>oiiited onK by himself, 
and the Ni'thi'rlaiids were united with the 


^ , eni]>iie as “a Buiguiidiaii 

ar es s click'” oil juili' 2(>lh, 1548, 
Ambitions for , , 1 - / 

e hih weie .it till' i^.ime timi 

del lau d iiKli']>endeut oi the 
InqH'iMl Chamber The ])rote(linn of the 
cmpiieoiih was contemplated without auy 
})iejudi('e to the iiulepeiideiice ol the (hs- 
tuihed teiiitoiies Although tlie liiteiim 
w’as hated l)\ the whole nation on ai ('ount 


of Us uiui*as(*nal)le deiminds, and found 


onh heie and Iheu' .1 loinial ret ognituai, 
Ch.irles allt'inpted, in coimectioii with the 
dit't ol Augshmg to win siqiport foi the 
election ol Ins son Philip, Tins time, how¬ 
ever, he found o])])()sUioii, not only from 
his brothel Ferilmand, who had an earlier 


claim 111 consequence oi his election as 
king ot the Romans, hut also fiom the 
whole body oi iinnces Thew' experience 
ot Ch.irles detened them from accejUmg 
an unmitigated Spamaid like his son ; 
national safety demanded a definite refusal. 

On March qth, 1551, after Philip had 
already been invested in 1550 witli the 
Netherlands, an agiet'mcnt was made 
between tlie emjKiror and the king 
that Ferdinand should he emperor after 
Charles’s death, but should be ‘“■ucceeded 


by Philip, who would become meanwhile 
king ol the Romans, while Ferdinand’s 
son, Maximilian, was eventually to succeed 
Philip. Thus nothing was definitely decided 
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as to Ihc all-iiuportant position of the 
electors ; in lact, the arrangement was to 
l)e regard *d as a eoni])nlsory one so lar as 
tlie >'ounger line of the Haiisburgs was 
concerned It was a scheme to tix the 
empire m one* dynastic family. 

The diet at Augsburg ol J 55 « 155 ^ was 
thinly attend'd. Much ill-teehng was 
aroused bv the high-handed policy ot 
Charles and 1 is followers towaidsCk'rmany, 
espe( hilly since Charles, in spite ot the 
uigeiit nupiests ot the princes, did not 
cons(‘nt to di'^rniss th(‘ Spaniaids, who weie 
unconstitutioihillv ke])t undi'r arms. In 
addition to this, there was the peculiarly 
sev(‘i(‘ im])risonment ol the Landgrave 
Philij), wliK'h Ihid l)een telt hy all primes 
as a degradation ot 
then order gi'iieially. 

Biiell\, tli('H* w.is a 
gen(M,d tendency towariL 
rebi'llion ag.iinst the (‘in- 
peroi. aiul the ])o\\(‘r to 
do so si'i'ined ready to 
hand, h^tioi ts h.id already 
been mad(* in 154<S to 
lorm a m‘W alh.inee m 
th(' north-iMst oi the 
empiie, and ho])t‘s had 
be<‘n rais(‘(l (h lueiich 
lu’lp, and ol tlie co- 
ojieration ot Protc'stant 
lieiimaik Dukes Albert 
ot Piussia and John 
Albt'rt ot Mi'i kleiihurg, as 
W(‘ll as Margiavi' Hans ot 
Kustiin, loimi'd a league 
in FebruarN’, 1550. And 
when Mauru'e ot S,i\on\, 
who telt Inmsc'lt 
injuied by the t'm])i'ror, 
made overtures to the 
members ot the Northern Lc'ague, <i secret 
treaty was tormed in Ma\', 1551, at Toigau 
to })rot(‘Ct the liberty ot tlu* jiriiK'es against 
the eni])eior Maurice, by virtue ol the 
powers vest I'd in him as im])iTial agent, 
had pieviously enrolled an army without 
tittr.ictingiiolice, m oidertoeiitorceagainst 
Magdebuig the long-postponed ban of the 
empire, and continiu'd ,it the head of these 
troops. The Krnestiiu's were induced to 
become neutral; and while it was resolved 
to spare King Ferdinand as much as 
possible, negotiations with France were 
set on toot, which, being successfully con¬ 
ducted in the wanter ot 1551-1552, were 
brought to a conclusion on February 
14th, T552, at Fri(‘dewald in Hesse. 


Henry II. ])romiscd his help in the war 
against the emperor, in return l(.r which 
he was allowed to hold, as “ Vk ar of the 
Empire,’* the towms of Metz, Toul, Verdun, 
and Cambray. These proceedings did not 
remain unnoticed ; but the emperoi did 
not himself attach any credence to the 
reports which reached him at Innsbruck, 
where he lay sick. H(‘ was therefore 
gieatly astonished when the storm burst on 
him in March. King Henry mvad‘d Lor¬ 
raine wdlh nien, and the jiiinces 

advanced into South (Germany as lai as 
Augslnirg. Charles w^as .still imwallmg to 
believe in the (omi)licity ol Maurice, 
especially since Maurice had just joined 
Ferdm.ind in 01 dei by his aid to bring about 
an agrec'inent betw^'cii 
ein|)(‘ror and })iinc(‘s 
Th(' town oi Magdeburg 
sill rendered to the 
victors on April 4th. 
The emjieror had no 
1 ('sources at his dis])osal, 
and was olihged to wan 
tinm by negotiations 
Feulinand and Maurice 
met at Linz on Apiil i.Sth. 
A larg('r meeting w'as 
summoned tor May ibth 
at Passau, to piosecute 
the negotiations, but 
Maiiric(‘ did not counte¬ 
nance an\ lull ill hostili¬ 
ties. He wished to cut off 
the ernjieror lompletely, 
and actually foni'd him 
by an advame to the 
Alj)s to fly into Carinthia, 
whither h(* was accom¬ 
panied by John Frederic 
ot Saxony, now^ released 
from cajitivity. Maurice took Innsbiuck 
shortly before the beginning of the 
negotiations at Passau, and the membc'rs 
of the council assembled at Trent fled m 
order not to fall into the liands of the 
elector. 

Shortly after the aj)t>(-)inted day th" 
deliberations of the states began at 
Passau. The emjieror and even his 
brother were refused access to it; 1101 
was French influence to govern the 
assembly this time. The clemands (*f 
Maurice were, in Church matters religious 
toleration, and in politics the regency 
of the princes and the destruction ot tlie 
imperial suj^remacy. His jirmccly col¬ 
leagues were easily induced to assent. 
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FREDERIC THE MAGNANIMOUS 
John Frederic, known as the Mag^nanimous, 
j . tavoiired the Reformation movement and inti o- 
(l(*epl\' duced Lutheranism into Saxony, of which 
country he was elector The above nortiait 
IS fiom the painting by Titian, at Vienna 
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Charles was no longer the acknowledged 
master. When, at the end ot 1552," he 
marched against King Henry, and invested 
Metz, Maurice had already followed King 
Ferdinand to the war against the Turks. 
In Central (Germany the licentious Hohen- 
zollern Margrave Albert, at an\ rate not 
hindered by the emjieror, began a wild 
career of lawlessness and rapine. The 
princes of South (iennany formed a kMgue 
against him, and the Elector Maurice linally 
conquered liini on July ()th, at Sieven-.- 
hausen. Unhappily the elector was 
woundjd in the battle, and died on July 
iith. Albert was again defeated on June 
13th, T554, near Schwarzach, in Lower 
Franconia, and fled to France. 

Without the help of the em])eror the 
princes had lestored iieace and order m the 
(;in]>ire in 1554. But Chark's was wearv 
of his sovtTcignty 
and began to 
withdraw from 
jiublic life. That 
very year he 
transferred all 
sovereign rights 
inCiermany to his 
brother Ferdi¬ 
nand; his son 
Philiji became, m 
October, 1555, 
ruler of the 
Netherlands and 
of the Spanish 
]K)ssessions in 
Italy, with the 
title of King of 
Naples; in 
January, 135!), he similarly leccavcd the 
Spanish crowai. The emperor retiied in 
Septc'inber, 153b, to San (i(Tonimo de Yuste, 
and died there on Sejitember 21st, 133H. 

It now rested with Ferdinand to arrange 
the affairs of Oermany and to convt'iie 
the diet promised in the Treaty of Passau. 
It met on February 5th, 1353. at 
Aug'^burg. The Protestants demaiKk*d 
a leligious peace with recognition of the 
confessions, taking into accfmnt the 
actual conditions e.xisting at the time ot 
the Treaty of Passau. This recognition 
was, however, to apply only to the states 
and not to the subjects, whose confession 
was still to be dependent on that of the 
territorial lord. Ferdinand was forced to 
submit to these demands. The following 
])oints were agreed ufion : the peace had 
no limits of time ; it was valid for all 
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estates of the empire, to which the right 
attached of changing the religion of their 
district; but this referred only to the con¬ 
fession ot the Catholics and to that of the 
adherents to the confession of Augsburg, 
not to that ot the followers of Zwingli. 
From this time the em]nre took the 
Lutherans legally under its jirotection, 
and the jirincely power of the (athohe 
}irinces was at the same time greatly 
stiengtheiK'd, since they henceforth super¬ 
intended the ])io])('ity of the Church. The 
death penalty' for heresy w^as abolished, 
and all w'ere to have fiee right to leave the 
country. It was, howevei, settled at the 
.s<inie time that a S])intual prince might in¬ 
deed peisonall\ go over from the C'athohc 
to the Piotestant faith, but m this case his 
district or his spiritual ofhee must remain 
Catholic ; h(‘ therefore must be sejiaiated 
Irom it This 
last })royiso w'as 
called “the 
Ecclesia stical 
K('servat ion.” 
The Protestants 
laid a formal 
prf)t(‘st against 
it, but they took 
care not to 
hazard the whole 
w’ork by a too 
obstinate insis¬ 
tence on an 
untenabk' point, 
bo, on Se])tember 
^555’ flic 
R(‘hgJous Peace 
was established 
by the rec(‘ss, and n'mained in force up 
to the Peace of West])halia. 

With th(‘ religious question the con¬ 
stitution of the em])iie was nect'ssaiily 
modified, and the govc'rnment by the -tates 
took (»ver, m (wery important point, the 
still existing imjienal powders; thus the 
new organisation of the Iinjicnal Chamber 
j)ut the nomination to the ])osts and the 
examination of procedure into the hands 
of the states And the new system of 
circles, int(‘nded to facilitate the judgments 
of the Imjierial Chamber, produced the 
result that the last royal privilege, the 
maintenance of the Public Peace, became 
the right of the several states. Even the 
law of the empire recognised by this the fact 
that the territory of the prince had assumed 
the character of a comjilete political 
organisation. W ilhelm W alther 



MAURICE OF SAXONY AND THE MARGRAVE ALBERT 


Maurice of Saxony was a supporter of Charles, but when his oppor¬ 
tunity came he forced the emperor into granting favourable conditions 
to the Protestants He coiiqueied the lawless Margrave Albert 
when tlie princes of South Germany formed a league against him 
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THE ENTRY OF CHARLES V. INTO ANTWERP 

1 ri-'”! the painttn); by Hans Makart 


SHIOWER 



BY MARTIN MUME,m 



T hh ol the Chiistians to 

leeoiKiiiei Sp.iin hoin the Moslem 
haulK ('('Jised joi ei^ht (eiitunes (hlcMi 
Ik'aU'U luck, ihe liosis ol (In' (. foss 
steadily {^allied pviuiid tioni at;(' to 
and out ol the H'C'oiupu'st jmshed as it 
was Irom various ])oints on the noith, 
not one t^^ieal Cliiistian powei, hut 
sevei.il sm.ilh'i kin^^donis ^'dli 

s('])arate traditions and institutions and 
ditferiMit ja( lal j)o])u]ations \Mieii the 
last Moslem state, (ininada, fell m 
14()2, (he two jiiiiu'ip.il (liiislMii icidnis 
Jiad between them absorbed ail the 
smaller kingdoms except Poitugal 
('astile, b\' lar tlu' inoi e ('xtiMisive ol th(‘ 
tuo, had iiieoi])orated <ill Sp<im bill 
Aragon, (.it.ilom.i .ind Valemi.i, uhuh 
togethei loimed the donnmoiis ol tin* 
king ol Aragon h'oi agi‘s this latter 
kingdom, |)ossessing some ol t]i(‘ imesi 
harl)oiiis 111 the Mediteiiaiu-aii had 
looked with ve<irmng eses towaids the 
Kast as the se.it ol its lulure intlueiice 
Ahea(l> it owiu'd llu' Ibdearir Isles, 
Si(il\, and Naples, and, although tlu* 
dream ol its great(‘st king m llu* 
thirteenth centur\o)l a poweilul Aiagon- ■ 
ese empiie, extending lioin (ienoa to 
Valeneia, and dominating tlu* Mediter- 
laneaii, had been liustiated by the 
advance ol the French southwaid, Italy 
and Ihe Levant still beckoiu'd the 
Ar.agone''e onwairl,and w hen tlu* w irked. 


cialtv old King John ol Aiagon pio- 
moted tlie sei K't maiiiagi* in i tbi) ol 
his\onng son heidinaiid with Is.ibi'lki 
the heiK'ss ol ( astile hi'^ hope was that 
the u'alnis thus umlied and the kings 
ol Ai.igon wielding the mhhd stiength 
ol ( astile. might ovi'iconi ' tin* hi(‘ntli 
K'sist.iiue to tlu* Aragoiu'se .idv.iiu e 
Hut l.it(‘in.ikes (Iuel spoit ol woililK 
schenu's What wus niteiuh'd to secure 
Ihe picd 'min.mcc* ol Ai.igon kd to the 
a( c'ld.’nt.il (‘x.ilt.ilion ol a gn'.il Sp.mi, 
ol which (aslik* wus llu ])rni('ij)al 
meinbi*! and Amgon a sc'coiuliix .md 
umntiuenti.d state* ('astihans wi'ie 
piond.ind ](‘aloiis and then (jiu*(nw.is 
as .ible as hei Ai<igonc‘sc* husband 
(\istilian .mibitioiis lookc'd towaids 
Moslem Aliica lalher than lo Ihe IList , 
and Fc'idmand lound it lu'ci'ssaix’ to 
sc'i ve ( astili.in c'luls bc'loic* lu* set alumt 
comp.issing his owm h'lrst, (ji.madi 
h.id to be coiupiered .md the ('.astihan 
i(*alms c'oiu ill,lied, w'hile Spani.iids 
gi‘nei<dl\ liad to be* wc'ldc'd into a solid 
insti nment b\ whu'h the King ot Ai.igon 
might use them all ior his owfl pnrj)ose. 
Tlu* lealms wt*n‘ all jc^ilous .and dis¬ 
similar, and the cohesive jiowc'r adojitc d 
by Fen dm and to bind them together 
was the common bigotry and spnitual 
j)iid(* arousc'd by the pcrsec'ution of 
religious minorities, Jews, Mo.slems, and 
Christian barkslide*rs. The fires of the 








Inquisition dt‘li))eralcly lit by Ferdinand 
and Is^'bclla for a iDolitical objeid 
answered their purpose, and made 
Sixmiard^ of all the realms exalted 
fanatics, convinced of their spiritual 
superiority and divine selection to fight 
God’s battle upon earth—fit weajKins 
now tor Feidinand’s hand. 

But, in spile ot Feidinand’s consum¬ 
mate' cunning, all lus plotting went 
awi \. His only son was married to the 
EinjxTor Maximilian’s daughter, and 
his ‘-(‘cond daughter maint'd to the 
('m[)eior’s onU son, Philip, soviaeign in 
light ot hismothei ol Mamleis,Holland 
Luxen ouig.and the va^t doni.iinsol the 
liouse ot Burgundv , while* his \oung«‘st 
daughtei was maiiud to the hen ol 
Lngl.ind, and his (‘Idi st daughtei be- 
(.mu* (Jut'eii-C'onsoi t ol Poitug.il. With 


as In* thought, 
iunopean policy 
Fei (Inland saw' 


11 th(* stiings ot 
his (‘X])ert hands 
j)ioj)hetic vision 


h'lMiK'e (‘IK losed in a ling ot eiu'inies 
inipoti'iil to sta\ the lorwaidmai(h ol 
AiMgoiK'se .nnbitions in Italy and tin* 
l^ast. Hut de.itli ste])])ed in, and oth(‘i 
men with ambitions .is stiong ,is those 
ol h't'idin.ind leiioniKcd Ins seltish 
tutelage Oiu* altei the othei Ins 
childien died, until he* touiid th.it the 
hen ol the ]oint crowns ol CastiK* and 
A’Mgon w.is his mad d.anghter Joanna, 
.iiid altei hei, hei (‘Idei P'lemish- 
Aiistn.in son Charles who would inheiit 
an empne extending over Central 
lull ope lioin the Noith Sea to the* 
Danube, with Sp.iin and part ol Italy, 
IS well as tlu* vast imdelined terri¬ 
tories which the Cieiioi'se Columbus 
had dis('overed loi Isabella, little to 
h'eidinand’s d(*light, as the drain of 
men loi America drew- from Castile the 


strength he neided for Ins own ends. 
Ferdinand, before he died, foresaw the 
disaster to Aragon that the merging of 
her crown into that ol a world-wide 
empire would produce, and he tried his 
best to defraud his elder grandson of 
the Aragonese realms in favour of the 
younger biother Ferdinand, who was as 
Sjianish as Charles w'as Flemish. 

Hut late and Cardnud Ximenez stood 
111 the way: and m 151b the sallow 
foreign boy. Chark's. with a greedy gang 
of Flemings came to Sjum to (‘liter 
into his inhentaiici*. Tluaigh l(*vv 
thought it at the time, Charles was 
a genius and lu* soon s.iw that Spam 
must be tlu* ceiitu* ol lus gix'at (‘m]>ire. 
When onc(' he had (rushed at \’i]laJ.ii 
111 15JO tlu* ( astih.aii demand for 

PaihanK'iil.n v hiiancial (ontrol, (\istile 
alone ol all his lealms was ])owerless to 
K'sist Ills (k'lnands Castilians w'erc 
haughty and l)igot(*(l:^an(l the jiohcy ol 
the (*m]H*r()i like that ol lus giand- 
lathei W'as lo inilaim* their jiruk* to 
I he utmost .Mateiially, S]).nn was poor, 
and slie ruined hersell ulterh', but h(*i 
nu'ii-.it-arms tiampled oV(*r Eurojie 
and America triumph.int, the swoui 111 
one hand, the ('loss 11 the other To 
the w'oild Spam was a s\mbol ol 
pot(UR\ and wealth inexhaustible, but 
the ])ohc\ uj)on which slu* s(iuand(*red 
her blood and tr(*»isure abioad was not 
hei own. Slu* was spent m (iiishing 
heterodoxy m (iermaiiy and Flanders, 
ill holding Ixuktlu* Tuik troni Hungary, 
and in ousting France liom Italy , and 
Spain bt'nefited nothing. The hollow^ 
lame was hers, the a]>parent ])ow'er, but 
in the day of her gloiy she ruined her¬ 
self for an idea at the bidding ot her 
king and the promiiting of her jiride 













SPAIN AND FRANCE 

IN THE TIME OF THE EMPEROR CHARLES V. 


the f^real tasks Spain sot itself after 
the lall of (iranada, the colonisation 
of Amerua was bnt one, and, for the 
moment, not the most im])ortant. Ferdi¬ 
nand the Catholic (h'voted his chief 
energK's to making S])ain the dominant 
])Ower 111 Enro])e, and he looked upon the 
rich(‘s of Ameru a only as means to this end. 
He liad given the hen ess jiresumptive to 
the throne, his daughter Joanna, m 
marriage to Philiji the Fair of Burgundy 
and Austria, and theiehy made quite 
possil)l(* a Spanish-Hapsburg empire. 
Alter Philip’s jireniature death there 
o]iened u]i belore his eldest son. Charles, 
the ])ros])ect ol a world-embracing, irre¬ 
sistible (‘nijure. 

However, when Isabella of Castile died, 
Aiagon and ('astile, which had been 
united with such difficulty, seemed only 
too hkt'ly to sepal ate. But the fact that 
PliiJip the Fan survived his mother-in- 
. law lor only a short time, and 
r 0*”° v that Ioanna was mentally in- 

of SpAnish .L 1 i 

ProsLritv Irom governing, 

Prosperity j,„ssil>le for I'Vrdi- 

Hand to ait as regent ol Castile until his 
d(‘ath in 151b. Cardinal Ximeiies w'as 
able to ])ri‘ser\e quiet for a short time 
longei, and the peacidiil and ])ros])erous 
development ol Sjiain at that time was 
largely due to him. He was a typical 
e\])onent of Spanish jiolicy, whuh made 
for absolutism in close alliance w'lth the 
Chun h 

NeviT was a prince, in enttning upon 
his government, confronted with such 
a number ol momentous questions and 
problems as w'as ('harles I. of Spam, 
afterwards Charles V.. FhnjnTor of (ier- 
many. A tremendous movement w^as 
shaking the nations of luirojic. The 
mov(‘ments oi the Renaissance and the 
reviv’al ol learning, originating m Italy, 
had 1 cached the (iermanic ])eoples in 
the north, and had there jirepared the 
ground for the rise oi a national civilisa¬ 
tion, wdiich was also under the influence 


of Christianity. At the same time, the 
movements liroke down some barriers 
between tlie nations of F'uroi^ie It was 
btdore the eyes oi all civilised pAirope 
that the great events ol the time were 
brought to complelion. and the convulsive 
rk.,i.. V struggles ol the waking 
R^er of spinlual life were felt, like the 
KT heave of an earthquake, in the 

remote-it corners ol th(' con¬ 
tinent. Thus it was a jieculiarly un¬ 
fortunate circumstance that ('harles V. 
should have united under his iiile two 
nations wdiose aims and ideas w't*ie entnely 
ojijiosed. On the one hand was Sjiam, a 
country roused to the* height ol religious 
fanaticism by its conlln't with the Moors, 
and m closest connection w^ith tlie 
jiapacy ; on the othei hand was (iermany, 
struggling for intellectual and religious 
freedom. No middle (ourse was jxissible , 
the ruler was bound to lely on one 
or other of the two nations It is not sur¬ 
prising that Spain gamed the pj (del eiice. 

A jieople unitixl undcT an absolute 
monarchy, well \x*rsed in the aits oi war, 
])romised to lx* a much moie valiiabh* 
instrument in tin* hands ol an ambitions 
ruler than (iermany, divided into a 
number oi pi^ty states, struggling lor 
intellectual iiuh jiendeiu'e. Th(‘ future ol 
each nation was then defmitt'ly deenU'd. 
S])am tliiew in its lot w'lth the Roman 
Church once and lor all, and by its opjiosi- 
tion to the Relormation gained a short 
piTiod ol splendoui at '^he ])nce of 
}A‘rmanent intellectual and mateiial stag¬ 
nation. Germany preserv^ed ils inde- 
Rome’s pendenc(‘ ol thought after a 
Influence in costly struggle. 


Germany 


suffered for centuries under the 


wounds which it leceiv^ed, and 
never succtxxled m wholly driving out 
the influence ol Rome. 

HowevxT, for the momeot, other que.s- 
tions demanded instant solution. Upon 
the death ol Ferdinand 1 . absolutism was 
by no means firmly rooted in Sjianish 
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soil. Its lack of jiojuilarit}^ with the 
industrial jiortiori oi the jxipulation was 
Mifficiently obvious. The towns had 
readily come forward to help to crush 
the nobility, but they were by no means 
fiisposed to sacrifice their own rights to 
the Moloch of absolute monarchy ; and 
the short-sighted jiohcy of the youthful 

king, who brought his Flemish 
Honours for bestowed 

F.vo»r*e‘ 

111 the land, gave the towns 
the o])])ortunity for resistance which 
they desned. In reality, a far larger ques¬ 
tion had to be sidtled than the question 
of the ju'ivileges of the towns, many of 
which were antiquated and void Th(‘ 
point in dis])ute was whether a wid(‘- 
K'adiing foKMgn policy, which could bc^ 
(an led out only ly ,in al»sohite monan hy, 
was luMiceloi ward to take ]U'(*ced(‘nre, 
oi wh<‘ther this sliould give way to a sound 
domestic policy for the jiurpose ol 
advancing mat(*nal ])rosperity, which the 
industrial and inanufacturing (lasses could 
cairy out in coniunction with the crown 

At the ('ortes ol Valladolid, in 1518, the 
re])ies('n1atives of the towns assumed 
a bold ])osition. w'hik* the nobilit\ . who luid 
not yet recoveied from th‘ir crushing 
o\(‘rthrou by the })ievioiis king, remaiiKul 
in the baclsgiound. In Ai.igon. also, 
and ('atalonia. as 111 ('aside, Chaih's had 
to lislcm to many bitter tuiths before 
tlu* usual oaths ol allegiance weie taken 
and money-grants made ('hailes had, 
meanwhile' been ('’ec ted lunperor ot (ier- 
main and belore starting foi that country 
he made an attemjit to ])iocure the 
necessaiy sii])])Iies m an iiK'gular way. 

Tlu'reupon disturbaiu es began to break 
out, and aftei tht‘ emperor’s depar¬ 
ture there came a formidable levolt 
ol th(‘ ioniiincros —the ('astilian towns. 
Toledo, the ancient caintal, headed the 
movement ; the inhabitants ol Segovia 
manifested no less zeal lor freedom. 

r ri- de Padilla undertook the 

as I lan revolt, and 

Towns in j t . .1 

Revolt succeeded in driving out the 

regency wdiich ('hades had 
established in Valladolid, and winning over 
most of the Castilian towns to the con- 
fcdeiacy. Among tly^ demands of the 
town were several which show that the 
revolt was occasioned not merely by 
economic causes, but that the citizens 
raised their voice's as the representatives 
ol a broader enlightenment. They asked, 


lor instance', that th<‘ nobles be laved as 
the citizens were ; that the natives of 
America should not bo floated as slaves, 
should not be transjwrted to tin* mines 
as labourers. To give an ajipearance ot 
loyalty to their movenu'nt, the towns 
O])posed the empeioi 111 the name of his 
mother, the mad Joanna 

Cntortunately there was no unity .iviong 
the rebels. The nobles, as a whole', 
stood aloof from flie movi'inent, or 
supported the crown which had moie' in 
common with them than the citizens had. 
The regents therefore tound tiiiu' 
to o])post‘ a small, but wi'll-traiiu'd. force 
to the army of the jieople On A|)iil 
2ist, 1521, a battle was loiight at Villalar, 
whith lesnlted in the (omjih'te' d('l('.it of 
the citizens and the* (UjitiiK' ol tli('ir cliK'f 
leadi'rs. In a shoit time llie* n'volt wa^ 
at .in end : tlu' le'.'uh'is jiaid loi tlu'ir J)R‘- 
sumption with th* 11 livi's and tb(' towms 
w’lth the loss ol tln'ir rights Spam wvas 
heiueforw'aid a leadv iiRtiiiinent m the' 
hand ot an absolute' monaM h and the' 


foreign jxilicy (►! the* empeioi, with all the 
gloiyit was to bnllg, ce>uld now bieakioith 


FeuJ&l Noble& 
Supported 
by the Moors 


in lull s])leiidoiir A rising 
ot tlu' lower e l.isse's ancl 
lal)()iii guilds in Wile'iicia, 
socialistK in natim* and 1ki\ - 


mg nothing to do with the' re'volt ol the 
('adilian towms, was also siijipiessed in the* 
couise of a le'V\ ye'ars. 'J'lie* guilds had 
a\ailed tlieiiRclves ol the iini\‘'isal light 
to bear arms, which had bee'ii instituted 


as a jirotertion against I lie* attacks ot 
the Algerian ])iiatc's, to ieirm 
or breitherhoocis. ol their owm , tlu‘\ them 


turnt'd upon the ])()W'eriiil feudal nobles 
who found a snjiport in the* Morise'os, the 
Moois who had remained m the' c'ountiy. 

The situation eiiable'd the geive'rnineiit to 
take mcasuies of great impeirtaiue. It 
crushed the ge'i mamas with cruel violene'e, 
and ihe'ieby shattered the glowing ])re- 
siimidion oi the citizens. At the same 
time, the intervention ol the' .Meiriscos m 


the quariel gave* it an excuse lor giinding 
dowm this mdiistneiiis class in the nation 


by re*sfricti\'e measures, and for obliging a 
part e)f them to emigrate*, to the* gieat 
loss ot the country and e's])ecially of the 
land-holding nobility ( liristianitv was 
then made obligatory n])on all inhabitants, 
and the Inquisition was set to watch the 
zeal of the new' converts wnth argus eyes. 
The old popular assembly ol the Sjianish 
kingdom, the Cortes, w'as natiiralh^ out ol 
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Shattered 
Dreams of 
Charles 

increased 


place in the new absolute t^oveininent. 
The Cortes of Castile were convoked for 
the last time m lull session at Toledo in 
the yeai 1538 Onct* a^^ain the nobles 
ventured to opjiose the linanci.il ])ohcv ot 
the crown, and were successful. Hen(‘(‘- 
forward only ])articular or(V‘rs, (hn^flv the 
procurators of the towns, were suinnioneil 
to the assembly to vote supplu's. 
There were no furlhia* ])rotests 
ol any importance a^.ainst the 
burden ot taxation wliiih 
rapidly iindtM' Cliailes \'. 
Charles V.’s dnsams ol a iini\t‘rsal 
rnonaichv weit* shatteied by the hostility 
of Fiance and the leli^^ioiis moxement in 
(icrinany, notwithstaiKlini^ the sacii- 

tices wliK h Sjniin had inadi'm inonev and 
men. For the moimnit, th(‘ (ountiy 
succtH'ded in b‘ariiif; uj) iiiKkn* th(‘ 
heavy burdens 
which ('haiies 
liad hud uj)on it 
Hen' and then' 
were traies ol 
t h e d e c a y o t 
economic jiros- 
p e r 11 y ; b u t 
thanks to the 
Moors who had 
rem allied 1 n 
the country, 
industry, on the 
whole, throve 
When' the old 
Christian jiopn- 
lation was still 
1 n e X 1 s t e n c e , 

Isabella, moie 
than all othei^ 
had succeeck'd m jilantiuf^ new industries 
and eiisuiinj^ then success, o( ( asioiially by 
artificial means. Undei ( h.iih's \' , S])ain 
was still pioj^iessing, and those bt*st 
foundations ol national ])ros])eritv, agri¬ 
culture and catth'-breeciing, weie still 
actively earned on 

The districts inhabited by the Moriscos, 
such as Valencia, Muicia and (iranad.i, 
were similarly 111 a most floiinshing condi¬ 
tion. whi'reas in the old Cln istian jirovmces 
the lust for adventure and the dram of 
men in the continual wars had made di'i']) 
gaps m the peasant population. In the 
Moorish provinces the nobles, to whom 
most of the land belonged, had a particular 
ulterost in further*ng the develojunent of 
agriculture. L)])oi] the high plateaus ol 
the interior a grave change was going 
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on, similar to the exjieriences of other 
countries, esjiecially England, a change 
which w^orked most disastrously lor the 
labouiing portion of the po])ulation. Sheep- 
raismg made gieat strides—Sjiamsh wool 
had a wide rejiutation for excellence—and 
was taken up by the nobles and extended as 
l.ir as possible. The price ol corn w as kejit 
down by law ; the })easants found them- 
st'lves unable to live by agriculture, and 
woie bought out of, or I'Xjielk'd from, their 
holdings. Wh-'ie thousands ol ]X‘asants 
had once tilled their fields, boundless 
j)aKlun‘s exti'iided, trodden by millions ol 
sheej) and b\ tlu' tew herdsmen who at¬ 
tended them P>ul wOien the })easants wa'i'i' 
once diixen fiom then* land, when the 
elaboiate systi'iu ol iirigation had fallen 


rum and tlu' 
.1^ impossible 



FEKDINAND IHE CATHOLIC & HIS QUEEN ISABELLA 
It was the ambition of Ferdinand to make Spain the dominant power 
in Europe, and all his energries were bent m that direction Dui uir his 
reign Gianada, the last Mooiish kingdom in Spam, w.is conqiicied 
Christopher CoUinibns found a warm fiiend in Isabella, when he sought 
assistance for his enterprises, but Ferdinand was not so sympathetic. 


Milages weie deserted, 
loi a long peiiod to 
bung the land 
“ imdei ( ul- 

tivation Thus 
S ]) a n 1 s h ]n()s- 
; pel it\Wiiskogi'ly 
(lejH'ndt'iit upon 
t h e M 0 oris h 
jiopul.ilion . but 
the n a t 1 o n a 1 
instiiut, wliith 
made tin* purity 
ol uu t' W’as 11 le- 
sistible wIk'U 
stit'ugtlu'iied by 
lilt' .nilhoJily ol 
th(‘ Chuieh. It 
lorced the Mown 
and the nobles to 
(hoke 11]) tlu' 
sourct's ol the 


nation’s wealth. Such suic id.il action W'as 
not (om])lete under riiaik's V.. or eLse its 
disastioiis L'flects w'ere eounterai'tc'd by 
good fortune on otlu'i sides , but under 
Ills smeessor, Idnli]) II, S|)am shot iij) 
to a daz/hng height of ap])aient sticngtli 
and ])ower and jilunged wutli unutterable 
ra})idity into imn. Louis XII. died on the 
TK r <^>f file yeai 1515, and 

nm h'l ancisof Angoulemesucceeded 

him on the throne. The chival- 
nrign&no washed to win back 

Milan for his crown, crossed the Aljis m 
summer, and di'feated m the sanguinary 
I aUle of Mangnano the Swiss c f the Duke 
ol Milan. The Popi' now wished to be on 
friendly terms with the victorious king, and 
thf' vSwass confederation jirefeiri'd to make a 
treaty of peace wifh liim. I'he iiosition 
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ol ihc French in Italy grew stronger and 
stronger, esjiecially since, alter the death 
of Ferdinand ol Aiagon, on January 2^]rd, 
1516, a fiiendly treaty was eftected at 
Novon between Ferdinand’s grandson, the 
liiture Emperor Charles, and Francis by 
which the daugliter ol F'lancis was be¬ 
trothed to ( harles, and tlu* Fiench claims 
on Naples weie ])iomised hei as a mainage 
portion. A treaty with the Swiss was 
eojK hided in the autumn ol 151b, by 
whith a yeaily sum \\<is guaranteed to 
every canton : that is the tieaty, by 
virtue (»l which the ('oiiledi'iates so long 
s(‘rved under Fiench puv, th(‘ same whicli 
iiH'urred the bitti'r (nlKism ol the 
’p.itriotic r('t(u iiK'i Zwiiigli \V(‘know how 
llu' lunjUMor Maximilian 111 Ins lattei \eais 
( oncliided ])cace alike w itli 
King k'laiKis and witli 
\’eni(e, and how tlu'ii. 
n 11 d ('r the l^hnjKM'oi 
('harli's. the lortuiie of 
war and dijiloinatK' skill 
bioLight gieat lesulls and 
still greatt'r hopes now to 
one side, now' to the 
otluM. until the Pea('e ol 
('iej)\ sh.itt<‘i('d Im.uk is’s 
(‘\pe( t.'itions ol an exten¬ 
sion of Ins dominions 
The king, duiiiig the 
))ei lod ol his leign (1515 
1547) undei the m- 
llueiKi' Inst ol Ills am¬ 
bitious motliei, Louist* ol 
S.iv'oy, aiul then ol his 
(haiuellor, Antoine 
l)u])rat. lli.s exti.iv.i- 
g.iiK'es bi ought 



FRANCIS 


KING 


inconsistent with the* sums lavished on 
favourites, was partially remedied by the 
most unworthy transactions, while the 
king Inmself sacrificed his oath and his 
honour in political tieaties without any 
thought of keejang his jiromises Francis, 
and still more his mother, behaved with 
the same faithlessness to the Constable 
n't. I? -*1.1 Charli's ol Bourbon as to the 
p . em])eror. since the former was 

ofF«L tlq>nvocl of the inherit- 
aiue ot his wife, and was 
fmall\ drivini bv this treatiiK'nt into the 
tni(‘mv’s tarn];. Nothing ])erha])s damaged 
the king moie m th(* e>es ot his contern- 
])oiaries than the fact that he re])eatediy 
tmleied into negotiations with the Intidels, 
the bittiuest loes ol Chiistianity, iiist as, 
though .1 good (.itholic 
and kei'ii opponent ot 
heu‘sv, h(' did not sliiink 
liom a!l\ mg himselt with 
the i’loteslant piinc(*s , 
and .ill liom enmitv to 
the mtolei.ible jiower ol 
th^ Empi'ior (haik’s 
Tui' olil [losition towards 
baigland contmiK'd undei 
francis.and wv kiuav how' 
Henry VIII tem])oraril\ 
c.imi' to an agreement 
with thi‘ (‘inperoi 111 
France A \ ear beh )i e the 
death of Fr.incis on June 
7th, 154(), a ]K‘ace w’.is at 
length ellected wath 
England, as well as w’lth 
the em])ire While the 


FRANCE 


He succpcdtcl las fathei-ui-law and uncle, Vl( IssltluU's ol till' 


sU( 11 


Liras XII , on the throne of France in 1 
and dunng his reign the Reformation broke 
imcei taint \ into .ill Ins out Francis has been described as “Pio- 
i testant abroad ” while “ Catholic at home " 

actions as so\ert‘ign 

that Ins leign was in m.in\ n'spei ts vi'ry 
un])iolit.ible lor Fraiu (> 'fhe Concoidat 
ol Bologna sidth'd alri'sh tlu* rel.itions 
with the su])rem(' head ot the Chinch 
in 151!) , the Pragmatic Sanction w'as 
put aside, and the light ot the crown to 
ap])omt bishojis and abbots w^as admitted, 
w'hile the Pojx* recovered his 
right to the annates. The 
country was dissatisfied with 
this innovation, since the clerical 
posts w'ere now given aw'av merely 
by jiersonal interest. The Parlement for 
a long time withheld its consent, but w'as 
obliged finally to yield to the washes of 
the desjiotic king. The ])erpetual empti¬ 
ness ol the royal treasuiy w’hich was 


An Empty 

Royal 

Treasury 


kt‘pt J^'rance continually 
111 umest, the material 
wellare ot the i)eo])le had 
been promoted to siaui' extent by the king , 
the'>ilk industi \ w\is introduced at Lyons m 
his nagn Hi* created a national fleet and 
thus gave opportunit\ lor voyages ol 
discovery m the New W'orld and tlu‘ founda¬ 
tion ol French sidtkaiients in Canada. He 
])erlected the a])])aratus ol w'ar, esjiecially 
artillerx. He liberally sujiported scholars 
and artists Leonai d( > da Vinci w^as brought 
by him into the country ; Raphael is said 
to haye been his com t painter. 

At Ins court lor the first time accom- 
jflished ladies plax ed a piomment part, but 
at the same time a licence in manners was 
introduced w'hich w'as hitherto unknown. 
Th(‘ new teaching ol tlF‘ (iospel had soon 
sjiread on French soil. But its followeis 
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\>crc immediately subjected to the bitterest 
jierseciition, m which the king, departing 
from precedent, assigned their persecution 
and jiumshrnent to the temporal courts The 
king himself clung ol^istinately to the old 
faith, although he suggested the opposite 
to the Schmalcaldic })rinces, and invited 
Melanchthon to his court l(»r the discussion 
of religious questions. In January, 1535, 
he orclen'd six Protestants to be burnt at 
the stake, and in 1545 he mercilessly 
massacied the remnants oi the Waldensian 
community in Provence. 

Lutheranism had, duiing th(‘ fust twenty 
years of the C(‘nturv, found friends every¬ 
where, and in all cLisses, including the 
king’s sistei, Margaret of Navarre, and 
the court j>oet, CleiiK'ut Mai of Hut 
j)erseciition, as well as the (aaman origin 
ol the doctrine of justihcation, may have 
hindered tiu' growth ol a sect and any 
dissemination of the t(‘aching among the 
mass('s until the Church reform in France 
reci'ived a lealhead in John Calvin, who, 
leaning inou' on Zwingii than on Luther, 
began a work whuh wa^ in many le- 
sjiects coiiducled along indejiendeiit liiu’s. 
Lis religions system at ChuRwa acquired 


the more importance since it found con¬ 
siderable su])port in France, although 
Francis’s son, Henry II. (1547-1559)^ per¬ 
secuted the heretics no less violently than 
his father, from whose system of government 
he otherwise deviated in i\ianv respects. 

The chief power at the court of Henry was 
his mistress, Diana of Poitiers—after 1548 
Duchess of Valentinois—a reckless oppo¬ 
nent of the new Church, which, definitely 
formulated in Calvinism, had a stronger 
basis than befoie, when individuals rather 
than dogmas weie involved in it. And af 
the same time court intrigue readily 
av'ailed itself ol the new confession as a 
pretext for getting rid of objectionable 
jiersons, since an edict of 1551 made it 
the duty of tlie judges to search out 
heretics wherever they might be. Henry’s 
foreign policy resulted m the lecovery 
of Calais, winch Itngland had held for 
200 years; but otht'iwvise his reign is 
important mainly as the time w'hen 
the seeds of the religious discoveries 
w'hich distracted France toi tlu next 
h.df century >vt‘re sowm 

Hi'Inkic'h Scih inz 
Ahmin Tii Lit 
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ENGLAND UNDER HENRY VIII. 
CHANGES IN SOCIAL AND COMMERCIAL LIFE 
W' 


ni)KI V different from his father’s was 
Ihi s])int in which Henry VHI. ap¬ 
proached the {iroblemsof home and foreign 
})ohcy. He liegan his reign by sacrificing 
his lathtn’s Ministers, Empson and Dudley, 
to the po])uLir outcry against these too 
faithlul agents. As]niTng, versatile, ac- 
imphslu'd in the new learning, the fiiend 
lid jiatron of scholars, capable of making 
(Mv\ s«i( nfices for a whim or a generous 
ijnilsi', Heniy VIII. was the antithesis 
his l<ither. H(‘ tlirew himself into the 
eligion^ contioversies which Luther had 
arousi'd, and i‘ani(‘d by Ins ])en the title of 
‘ F idei Defensor ”, he trifled with extensive 
j)lans of foreign w'ars and concpiests, 
du'auK'd of snl duing France, and otleied 
iuinsi'll as a (.uuhdate lor the empire. 

Yet foi ni<uiy\ ears he allowed his govern¬ 
ment to be controlled by a statesman who 
had imbibed tlie main princijiles ol the old 
Henry’s ])olicy. Tliomas Wolsey, at first 
the king’s alnionei, afterwards Archbishop 
p York and cardinal, aimed 

ftK ‘it gratifying his master’s 

Wolsc ambition by skilful mediation 
between the continental powers. 
Of necessity the cardinal embarked 
at tinu's in eiiterjirisi's for which Eng¬ 
land had ad(‘qiiate resources. After ho 
had, in 15 it, biought England into the 
Holy League wflneh had been formed by 
Spam, the Venetians, and the emperor to 
expel the French from Italy, Wolsey was 
compelled to find troops and money for 
useless attacks on tlie French frontiers 
(151.2—^^513). Ill which his master reaped 
some tiifhng laurels by the Battle ol the 
Spurs (Gumegate) and the capture of 
Theroiianne and Tournay. 

The most brilliant success of the war was 
won ujion English soil in the absence of 
the king. James IV. of Scotland, invading 
England in the interests of France, was de¬ 
feated and slain at Flodden Field in August, 
I5i3> rather through his own rashness than 
from any remarkable skill on the opposing 
side. Wolsey was fortunate in being able 
to wind up the war by advantageous 


Wolscy’s 

Tortuous 

Intrigues 


treaties both with France and Scotland. 
His abilities were better dis])layed in the 
course of the herce nvahy between the 
houses of Hai)sburg and Vakus, wdiich 
began when Francis L was deleati'd by 
Charles V. in the imperial election of 
1519. It has been sup})osed that Wolscy’s 
dealings WTth Francis and the 
em])tTor were insjured b^^ the 
ambition of procuring the ])apal 
dignity tor himself. He W'as 
certainly tempted with this lu'ibe on more 
than one oeeasion bN’ C'hailes V'., and v\ould 
doubtless have accepted Hie tiara if it had 
been offered in good (‘aiiiest. 

But the mam olijfcl ol fiis tori nous in¬ 
ti igues was to aggrandise his master. He 
succeeded m convincing Charles and Francis 
that the attitude of England must decide 
the issue of their quanel. lie Ixiigamed 
alternately WTth each, and in 1520 w^as 
formally accejited as a mediator His hope 
was to maintain the equilibrium ol France 
and the cmjiire. W'hen wMr broke out he 
took the side of ('harles as that most a( ct'pt- 
able to the king, who never ceased to dream 
of emulating ?Ienrv V. ; but, altiT the 
defeat and capture ol Francis at Pavia 
in 1525, all the weight of Phighsh influence 
W'as used to save the Fiench kingdom 
fiom dismemberment. 

But the piinciple of maintaining the 
balance of power began to w^eary Henry 
VIII. , and Wolsey wTthout his master’s 
confidence w'as ])owerless. At home the 
cardinal was unjwpular; he had con¬ 
cerned himself little with dom(‘stic ques¬ 
tions, although some have discovered m 
one of his measures the germs 
of a new and Iruitful reform. 
To improve the intellectual 
standard of the clergy he began 
at Ipswich and Oxford to build and 
endow great colleges, the funds for which 
were provided by the suppression of small 
and depopulated monasteries. He may 
have hoped to forestall those attacks upon 
the Church which there were the best 
reasons for expecting. But his best 
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the Standard 
of the Clergy 



KING HENRY VIII OF ENGLAND 


From 1501) till his death in 1547 Henry VIII occupied the throne of Eneland, and, in spite of his many failings and 
cruelties, held a warm place in the affections of his people The King s relations with his wives, whose poi traits 
appear on the opposite page, were anything but happy, and the whole story of his domestic va^ries reflects very little 
credit on him. With but scant sympathy, if any, for the Reformers, Henry made use of the Reformation for his own 
ends, but little imagined that his personal policy would have such a far-reaching effect on the destinies of the nation. 

Froiii the iMinlmt; 1>> Hans Hollmr 

energies were given to (li])lomary, and it nor did he improve matters by attempting 
was currently suiiposed that he thought to browbeat recalcitrant members, and to 

of England merely as a treasuie tu^use, to raise benevolences when the liberality of 

be despoiled for the benefit of his master Pailiament proved insufficient, 

and himself. He made heavy demands Like all his house, Henry VIII. was seiisi- 
upoii the Commons, which juovoked live to jiopular discontent. Now, asmon' 
unfavourable comparison between his than once in later years, he resolved to 

administration and that of Henry VII. ; make a scapegoat of his Minister, and his 



ENGLAND UNDER HENRY VIIL 


plan Nvab bi (night to a head when Wolsev 
jnessed him to cement an alliance with 
Fiaiu'c against the empire, by re])iidiating 
(athaiine ol Ara/^^on and mairvmg a 
Fieiich princess 'I'lic king caught at tlu* 
first hall ol th(‘ ])lan. He was wi^irx ol 
('athanne and mortihed that she had 
borne liim no male htar to make tlu‘ 
lutuie ol tlu'd\’nasl\ secuie But h(‘h.id 
iallim under the sjxdl ol Ann(‘ Hok'yn, a 
lady ol (oiisideiable altra('tions and doub(- 
lul r(‘putation. who .ip|)eared at his couit 
about 152^. W olse\ was msti luted to 
obtain irom Rome «i (hrKnation that the 
mainag(' with (.dh.nine had Ihhmi null 
and void ah j/iilio and he w.is soon 
allowed to see th.it his h'leiuh polu \ must 
give' w.iv to the wisIk's ol Anne P>ole\n. 

d lu' louise wliidi Heni\ desii(*d the 
Fopi' to lake w,is ie])ugn<int both to 
< (( U'siaslk al law tiiid to t li(‘< oiiscunu (‘ot 
till' age d'he maiii.ige with Katharine 
li.id be(‘n iontrait('d undei a disjuMisation 
tiom the Popi‘, the \tihdit\ of whuh 
Menu li.id luw ei seiiouslv (piestioned 
dm mg eightc'en \ eais ol mai i led lil(‘ 1 he 
])lea tli.it the legitim uy ol Cathaiiiie’s 
daughter, the onl\ oflspnng ol tlu* mai- 


riage, had b(‘en questioned by a French 
ambassador w.is a convenient fiction, 
d'he divorce was demand(‘d neither by 
(h'liastic considerations nor by the f( rcugn 
])olicy ol the king. It threatemed, in fact, 
to estrange a laige jirojiortion of his sub¬ 
jects, and to nutate ('hailes V. wathoul 
leading to a closer connection with F'r.ancis 

Vet VVolsey, ratluM than torhut hi- 
})osition undei took to jiR'ss the* king’s suit 
at Konu* I’ossibly the ('.irdmal ( ounted oii 
the Pope’s udus.il to set «isid(‘ tlu* disjiensa- 
turn ol Ins pied(*( essi)i and ( lenient \'1I. 
did, alter miu h lu'sitation insist upon 
ii‘sei\mg th(‘ca-(‘loi hisowiwh'c isionwith 
the full intc'ution ol deciding against the 
king P>ut tlu* Pope’s linnness })io\ed the 
rum of \\'oj-e\’, who im lined the s[ispK ion 
of h.ivmg opposed m j)i ivati* the ( one t*ssion 
loi whuh he piesscr] ni })ublu . 

Tlu* (.udinal was ‘suddenly strip])ed of 
all Ills honouis .md the gieatei ])art of 
his wealth P(*nmtted to u‘t,iin the arch- 
bishopru' ol York he Ini'd lor a tune in 
se( hisioii . but he wms at length .i(.cused 
ol tieasoii and sKimmoni*d to st.ind his 
trial tie du*d ol .1 broken heart in l5/,() 
on his way to aiiswei a chaig(* to wdiicli 
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THE SIX WIVES OF KING HENRY VIII. 


































































HOLBEIN'S PICTURE OF KING HENRY VIII EMBARKING AT DOVER 
In 1 Vio Henry VIII. sailed for France to have an interview with Fiancis I Accompanied by Queen Catharine and his 
tntire coiiit, the king embarked at Dover and was escorted across the Channel by a great fleet of warships 


Ins \vh()I(‘ (ciK't'r the lie, and Ins whu h a unique importanet' w.'is assi^^ned 

de.dli leinoved Iroiu the scene the last to pojiulai lepiestnitatn (‘s partly by a 

;md ino^t skilhil expoiKMit ot the lonn^^ui sfx lal sy.-.teni in \\hi(h there existed no 

jiolu y de\ is(‘d b\ the kini^’s kithei. 'I'he sharp and unj)as^Ll)le Irontuns betwt'en 

idea ol ni<iintaininj4 the bakiiue lay class and ckis'^ the whole ot the 

doiinant, until the ieh|:;ious struf^^^le on n.itional hf(‘ v\as o\(*rshadowed. at the 

uhuli (jt'ini.inv h.id alnsidy entered and clos(‘ of tin' Middle A^^es 1)\' an eccle- 

I'ji/^land w.i^ enterinf< had di\ided Euiope siastical system which was fianuxl on 

into two hostiI(‘ cainj^s, and d\nastic a model common to all the iiatKnis ol tlu* 

timbitions had become inexti ic«d)ly con- West; and in m.itters ot the f.iitti Eni^land, 
fused with do/^matic contio\eisies like all othtM* (atholu communities 

Hetoie 13 ;(> Engl.ind was distinguished accepted the authority ot Popi's and 
fiom her continental neighbours partly geiieial councils. The Kelormation 111- 

b\' the possi'sMon ol a constitution m tensihed the insularity ot English hit* and 



This IS a companion picture to that appearing at the top of the pasre- The meeting of Henry VIII. and Francis I. 
occurred on English territory, in fields between the towns of Guisnes and Ardres, and was attended by great 
magnificence. So grand, in fact, was the displ^ made by the nobility of both England and France that the 
spot where the meeting took place was named “ The Field of the Cloth of Gold," there being no fewer than two 
tliousand eight hundred tents, many of them covered with silk and c'oth of gold, pitched on the surrounding plain. 
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national character, for the nation left 
the Catholic communion without enteimg 
cither of those two Protestant Churches 
which rose, in the sixteenth centiirv, to a 
position of international importaiu'c. 
Although highly conser\'ative m tendency, 
the Anglican commimion heais little 


remodelling ecclesiastical institutions. 
Henry VI 11 intended that there should 
he no ('hanges of dogma, or only changes 
ol the slightest kind. His object was to 
hung the courts, the revenues, th<‘ 
pationage ol the C'hurch entir(*ly under 
ills own control, to make what confiscations 


resend')lance to any other. 
The pnnci])]e ol suh- 
ordmation to the state, 
which it,s leaders acce|)ted 
Iroin the first, gav'e it 
stability as a national 
Chinch hut iiK.ipacitatiul 
it for any wider s])hei(‘ 
ol action iC\en .Scotland 
altei some liesitalion it‘- 
fnsed to aicejfi Anglican¬ 
ism and thiew in iiei lot 
with Calvin ol (h‘ne\ a. 

This peciiliai ihaiaitei 
of Anglieanisin is due to 
the i ircuinstaiK'es iiiultM 
which the hhighsh Ri'tor- 
mation took [ilaee TIkmc 
w(‘ie Lnlheians and other 



CARDINAL WOLSEY 
Orig-inally the son of a small farmer, the crafty 
Wolsey established himself in the gfood gi aces 
of Henry VIII , rising in r>l.> to be Lord 
Chancellor of England and cardinal He 
was disappointed at not being elected Pope 


seern(‘d eoni eiiient, to 
allow such alterations m 
the forms ol service as 
weie imjH'ratively de¬ 
manded by his suhjet ts. 
TIk* first effects ol the 
Relorniation were, theic- 
lore, constitnlioiial and 
legal 'J'he growth ol a 
stiong Piolestant p.niv, 
attaching par.imoiiiit im- 
jiortaiue to et'rtain dog¬ 
mas and (t‘i lam toi ins of 
Chnrch goveinment, w.is 
a giadual ])ioct‘ss The 
e.irliest changes effet'ttxl 
h\ Htwjiy \dll. weit; 
iiidet'd sanctioned by 
Paihament But Ikiilia- 


Piot(‘stants m England when Henry \ in., inent did little moit^ than it'gistei edicts 

uihil'k' to |)io('nie a divorce from the whidi it did not (an*, pt'ihaps did not 

Pope decided to deny the authonly ot dar<‘ to ivsist Tlu'body w liu hshould ha\e 

Rome Hut the Knghsh Protest,ints wt‘ie Ihmmi the<'hu‘l gnardianol liboi tybetamethe 


then a meie fraction ol llio nation ,ind most ichable mstiiiinenl ol (V*'sj)otisin 
tl-fcey were not invited to ad\isc‘the go\ein- It must not be suj>})os<‘d that the 
menl in the work ol destroying and imjmlse towaids t‘( t lesiastical reform was 



THE PROUD CARDINAL WOLSEY ON HIS WAY TO WESTMINSTER HALL 
Preceded bv a person of rank bearing his car(Jinars hat, Cardinal WoUey is here represented as going m pro¬ 
cession to Westminster Hall According to Cavendish, the biographer of the cardinal, Wolsey would issue forth 
“ apparelled all in red, in the habit of a cardinal, with a tippet of saoles about his neck, holding in his hand a very fair 
orange, whereof the meat or substance within was taken out and filled up again with part of a sponge wherein was 
vinegar or other confections against the pestilent airs the which he commotuy smelt when passing among the press ” 

Irum the picture hy Sir John (.ilbtrt, R A , ni tin tniiidhAll Art Odllery 




WOLSEY AFTER HIS FALL SEEKING REFUGE IN LEICESTER ABBE\ 


Wolsey's star, so long m the ascendant, waned at last, and the proud cardinal, incurring^e displeasure of his sovereign 
was driven from office, all his wealth and estates being confiscated On his way from York to London to answer 
a charge of treason, the fallen chnrchtnan, broken in body and spirit, sought refuge in Leicester Abhf»y, and it was 
theie, shortly bcfoie his death, on November 2'»th, l'»{u, that he gave utterance to the memorable words, “ Had 1 but 
served my Uod with half the zeal I served my ku.g. He would not in mine age have left me naked to nunc enemies ’ 

I rn I lilt |t Iiii’ihi,' ' > Mr I ' n t. llv 

Nsliolh w.i in ii.itioii rh'‘(lainib Iumwi'cmi 1320 and 1330 • and Mic 

(>l llir papacy to ilights of ])at*‘ona^(\ tlioii^li toni])()st'd of obscure aiui 

luiisdKtion aiK taxation liad been lon^^ hiinil)le enthusiasts had < aused anxiety 

resented lC\(‘n in tlu loiirtt'tMith (entuiy to Wolsey lieioit' his oxerthiow. Ihit in 

those ol the tirst ( la^ \\(‘'e .ittacked by jxarliaineiit iht^ Lutherans and the srliol.irs 

tlie statutt'of IhoMsoism r’,31, tho'^e of were ]>ractieallv uniepu'sented. and the 

tlh* sei'ond .ind third 1)\ tliat of Pi,enuinm‘ latte*' wi‘i(\ almost withf)ut exctiption, 

111 133 ; and both ineasiues weit* lenewed H‘pell‘*d into extu me eonser\ atism by 

with incieased se\ei it\ by the parli.iiiitMit the teehiif; that the kin^;, .ictin^ under 

ol Ki( h.ird II. \\ ^(lilte’siittac'ks upon the piiudy selhsh motnes was likely to 

abusi's ol the ('uiia wvi e th(‘most popular o\eiwhelni the true and lalse elements 

and best-n'inembered as])e( ts ol his tea'h- ol the national iaith m a c(»mmon ruin 

iipL* I’lider the Lam asti lans England Among th(‘ Lords and Lomnums Htmi'N 
h.id t«iken some int(*iest m the roneiliaiy depended lor supjiort ]yirtl\ u])oii those 

inov<‘ment, ol which the ultiin.ite object who were iiiitati‘d b\ the yer\ tangible 

was to leloim tlu* f;o\ernment ol the abuses ol the (hurch (ourts by the 

Roman ('him h. And under the Tudors exiessiye fees of (udinaries b\ tht* moral 

wc* can dislin£*uish tw'o jiarties of different censorship ol immoral eccl(*siastics : ])arrly 

coin])osition which wvre pioloundly an\i- upon those who looki*d ioi a share ol the 

oils to rais<‘ the tone ol popular relijL(ion. Churrh’s wealth , but i hu'lly on the timid 

The Renaissance m England as in and inexperienced, wdio believed tluit the 

(i(‘imany, was coloured by deyotional divorce w\is essential to save the d\ nasty, 

feeling , the great Oxford scholars were and the ecclesiastical revolution, to put 

also religious reformers. Nowdiere were the legality ol the divorce beyond a!l 

the satires of Erasmus on the Church possibility of question, 

more eagerly read and discussed than in For seven years Parliament wxas engaged 
the cultured ciiclcjs ol which Warham, in the w’ork of relorming the Church. 

More, and Colet w'ere the leading spirits. Legislation moved slowly at first, while 

Lutheranism secured an English following there w^as still a hope ot intimidating the 
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Pope ; nor, when this ho|K' laihxl, could 
the king secure all that he desired at once. 
Each new ste|i laised new tc'ais ot resist¬ 
ance, and the momentous w’ork W'as 
interru])ted by a seiious rebellion, the 
Pilgrimage ot Grace (I5jb-i537). The 
chief measures 
aimed against 
the Churcli W(‘re 
as follows. In 
1529 ])opular 
sympathy was 

('onciliated by 
I e g 1 s 1 a t ion 
against jiluiali- 
ties, excessive 
tees, non > n'si- 
(lence, and cleri¬ 
cal trading. In 
15JI the clergy 
were compelU'cl, 
by the threat »>f 
a pr.emiimrt' to 
acknowledge' the 
king as tile su- 
})ri iiK'head ol the 
Clulrch, besides }),iymg .111 immense hnt'. 
In 1532 benefit ol ('lerg\ w^as restiK te‘d, and 
the payment ed hrst-liuits to Ronu‘ was 
abolished. In 15;,it w.is lorbiddon to bung 
ajipe'als before tlie Rom.in Curi.i and an act 
lor submission ol the c lerg\ pio\id(‘d th.it 
no convex ation shoulel meet 01 p.iss .iriy 
e'aneais without the ie)\’al 
licence In 15)4 the king 
reex'iveel tile' pe)W'ere)l nomm.i- 
ting te) all aichbisho})i le s 
and bishojaics —by the een/ge' 
if‘Hire ; and the Ac t ol 
Suj^remacy made* it treason 
te) dc'iiy tlie king’s ])ow'er in 
mattc'is e'cclesiastical. In 
153() the woik e)| speiliation 
W'as begun by the su])])re‘ssu)n 
e)f the sin.dle*!' monaste'i ie's: 
and 111 spite* e)l the rebellion 
to w'hicli this me'asuie gave 
occasion, the greatei monas¬ 
teries shared the same fate* 
within the e e)urse ol a lew yc'ars 
(1537-1540). The eimrmeius 
sj)oiLs, l)e)th land anel mov¬ 
ables, were squander eel chiefl\ 

U})e)n ce)urtiers, e)r used as bribes to 
secure the leiyalty of the' great lamilu's. 
A few new^ bishopncs weie founded and 
endowed w'ith monastic land^, but this 
measure, theiugh leaidly advertised, does 
not account for a tithe ol the cemfiscations. 


The moving sjiirit in the coiine ils ol the 
king, the man who shapc'd his le^gislation 
and intimidatc'el P.iiliament te) pass it, 
W'as the' base'-be)rn Thom.is ( lomwc'll, one 
ol Wolsey’s servants, who had not only 
escaped the shipwreck of his master’s 
fe)r tune's, but 
had alterwards 
w'omied himsell 
into the favour of 
the king. Im- 
biu’d w'lth the 
le'ssons of the 
Florentine M.i- 
chiave'lli, this 
upstart made* it 
Ins first o])je‘e't 
to esi.iblish an 
autociae‘\. He' 
was e)i lie) ie*h- 
gion, he had no 

WILLIAM WARHAM AND THOMAS CROMWELL S C 1 U p 1 e* s, and 
William Warhaiii, born m 14rte), was elected Archbishop of Canterbury tlieiUgll ll'e'e* fl Olll 
in ir»()4, and from I'eiO till his death, in l."){2, he was Chancellor of \ . a 

Oxford Universi^ Thomas Cromwell was associated with Wolsey, ^ \ u l e)i W.lll- 

and was created Earl of Essex m 1'*40 But his days of honoui were teill CllU'ltN he 
soon over, and in July of that year he was beheaded on Towei Hill , , ' , 

peisi'cub'el. with¬ 
out distinction of e're'eel oi class oi me*rit, 
.dl whe) Cl itie'ise'el the' reyolutioii He burnt 
Anab.iplists te» vindieMte hi^ m.inter’sen tho- 
elo\\ , lie behe.ieled Moii' the'leadei e'i the 
Ilumanists. anel Fislu'r. the* me>st le've'H'el ol 
the' bisho])s, ioi e)]))e’('tnig to the io\al 


supie'iniu \. 



SIR THOMAS MORE 
When Wolsey fell from place and 
power, Sir Th *mas More, aK?)»ist 
his own desii e, was appointed Lord 
Chancellor He was beheaded in 
l.',:r» 


He' p.ie died tlu' re'lx'K ol 
^ 5 .>b-T 5.)7 h\ King [moihim's, 
anel re*mova'el tlu' h'.ii ol fntui«' 
Usings b\ nielise 1 imniate e‘\e- 
cutieiiis. His sp\ sNste'inwas 
jH'ife'ct ; he* kne*w' e*ve'r\thing, 
and leiigave* neitlnng P>ut he 
li'll at length a viedim te) 
the elespotisin W'lne h he* h.iel 
cre*.ite*d Ht*attempted in his 
It'ar e)l a H.i})sbuig ase'e'iiel- 
aiie'v, te) bind Heiny \'I 1 I. 
inextncabh’ to the' e'ause* 
ol tlie* (le'irn.in Prote’^tants. 
The' king lollow'e'el Ins Minis- 
tc'i’s .leh ice* se) lai .is to issue 
the' Ten Artie les in I53() and 
to mairy the siste*r e)| the 
Duke* e)t Cleves The'ii he 
drew back, foi he hael no minel 
te) be' a heietic m dogma eir 
in fe>it'ign pvilicy. The Six Artie les, I'liactexl 
by Parliament in I53ep announce'd the 
adhesion of the English Chuich te) tlie 
real presemce, the communion in eine kind, 
clerical celibacy, and auricular ce)nlessie)n. 
In 1540, Cromwell w’as attainted and 



SIR THOMAS MORE IMPRISONED IN THE TOWER 


f lu‘ro is here ryiresented .m episode in the closing days of Sir Thomas More Looking one day from his prison 
window 111 the Tower, he saw four monks on their way to execution, and he called the attention of his daughter 
Margaiet to those “ blessed fathers who were going as cheerfully to their deaths as bridegrooms to their marriage ’ 

ff. n ih. J K )I. ..n I \ 1 I s . i,i <..11-n 


sent to utioii. His j)]a(t* .it Iho 
i.ii was t.ikcn 1 )\ i('a( tionai K's. who atoiual 
loi ili<‘ii assi'iit to tlu' ro\.il supii'inarx l)\ 
the si\ciit\ willi wlii(]i ilu‘\ |H‘iserutfd 
li<‘l(Mo(lo\ ojiinioRs. Still the party oi 
model ati' n’ioim f^aincd /^lound at (oiiit 
.nid 111 tlu' ii.ilioii. It was rcprc^.rutod by 
the I’l I in air. 

('TaniiuT, a pli.int 
hut wrll-iiifaiimi.; 

Ihmlotjiaii, who 
di iltcd b\ imiH'i - 
(I’ptiblr staf^'rs 
towaids the Iho- 
ti'stiint j)()sition 
and r\('iTist‘d no 
little* intlnciuvon 
tlu’ kim.;. An 
Hm^lish vi'rsion 
of the Bible, 

])r<'pared by 
Coveidale upon 
the basis ot 



primei ot Iin.i^lish praters, wi're the grt'at 
srr\i(('sol ( lanmertothe national ('Iniich. 
Thouj.ih opposed and denounced b\ St(‘pheii 
(iardinei, Ihshop ot W’lnehestt'i, the chiel 
ot the reactionaries, ('ranmer retained to 
llie last his influence oyer Henry. 

The Ketormation bepin with a violent 
change in loieif^^n 
policy. Yet thr 
kin^^ 1 everted at 
the (‘arbest o])- 
portunity to the 
leading ideas ot 
his first Minister, 
in so tar as he 
aimed at preserv 
mg the attitudf 
of a neutral and 
a mediator, lb it 
he could no 
longer venture 
on officious inter¬ 
vention such as 


THE REFORMERS CRANMER AND COVERDALE 
lyndale’s render- Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, joined the Protestant that of Wolscy 

1 th- flt/i T^t 1 r^non cause and was burned at the stake in 1556. In Miles Coverdale the 

ing, tnc i^nglisn Refoimation movement had a loyai friend. His translation of the V\as rieill 3- s 

Litany, and a Bible appeared in 1 oS.’S with a dedication to Henry VIII.*, he died ini 568 good fortUIlC that 
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the English Relormation coincided with a neglected no ojiportnnity to foster an 
crisis in the relations ol Hapsburg and English jiarty ni the northern kingdom. 
Valois, and that the crucial yeais which fol- James retaliated by reviving the French 
lowed his destructive h'gislation were those alliance, which h(‘ cement(’d by his mariiage 
in vfInch the Piotestants ot (rennanx en- w'lth Mary ot (iiiise, and this stej) led to tlu' 
grossed the mind ol Chark'sV. England w’as outbreak ot hostilities. A Scottish army 
thus able to disp(‘ns('with serious alhaiK(‘s, pi('])ared loi the invasion of England, in 
dynastic or n'hgious. W’hat att(*ntion the response tc» an Knghsli raid into Scottish 
king could spaie lioin donu'stic attaiis tt'rntoiy At tlu'battle ot Solw.iyMossthat 
was ('oncentiated (Inelh u})on the Scottisti ,Mm\ met wilh <in oxertlirow^ disastrous 
(|U(‘stion In S('olland also llj(‘ie wer(‘ and <'omplel(‘. tlu- lu'ws ol wliu'h cami‘ 
two paities hostile to llu' ('IniMh tlu‘ oiu' .is a death blow to thi' Siottish mon.iuh. 
Luthei.ui, rapidb biuoninig ('alyinistic On tlu'death ot James 111154^ theciown 
by convK'tion tlu' othei (oiisisting ol ol Scotl.md p.issed to a mmoi. Mai\' 
greedx nobler who lOM'ted tht‘ kinds ol Stuait. Her niotlu'r, who sliau'd the 
bishoprics and ('on\enlual establishments duties o| tlu' regtaii'y with ('animal 
Henix c‘nt(‘rtained somi' liojies ot luimg He.iton. h.id woik enough to copi^ with 
his n(‘])hew James \. to enibaik upon the heudii's .it lionu', and would gkidly havi‘ 
same com si* as himselt , killing in this he concluded peace with luigland , but 





THE AMBASSADORS.’ A NOTABLE PAINTING BY HANS HOLBEIN 


rians Holbein, the famous Dutch painter, came to EnK:land during the reign of Henry VIII., and painted numerous 
pictures of court life and prominent personages. “ The Ambassadors ” is one of the most famous paintings of the artist. 
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'lYNDALE TRANSLATING THE SCRIPTURES 


Tlird'^voted scholai and reformei Wiliiaiu Tyndale, was born in Gloucesteishire m 1 JSt, and with other Reformers 
fled to Antwerp win n their enemies were seeking their de tiuction There they wrote books in English m condemnation 
of the doctrines of the Catholic Church. Tyndale’s translation of the New Testament was welcomed in England, 
but It was considered imperfect and inaccurate, and many copies of the work were publicly burned in London 
In 15 15, Tyndale was aiiested, aii.l after b-iiig kept in confinement for sixteen months, was put to a martyr's death. 

I utiii tlif |i iiiitiiii; 1 V VUxiiitUr |<)hn ton 

Ht^iirv pipsst'd Ills harrifd tlio But lit* did not live to realiM* tlu* lolly ot 

S( ottisli boidiM', aiul t*iK'oiiraj^i*d tlu* thus ])rovoking a hipjh-s])]ntpd and 

Scottish Pioicsttiuls to inuidiT Beaton patriotic nation. He died early in 1547, 

in 154!). Tlu' English king hoped by this leaving his own inheritance to a minor, 

policy to secm'e the complete control of and his death was the signal for English 

Scotland, and to unite the crowns by a troubles not less acute than those he had 

marriage between his son and Mary Stuart, fostered so unscrupulously in Scotland. 
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()1 chantrios, and also t}ios(‘ of f^ujld and 
other corporations so far as they had 
been a])])roprint(‘d to K'ligious purposes. 
A J.utlu'ian (oniinunion ritual, issued in 
154.S, ]>rov(‘d but a halfway house* to an 
Ent^lisli Book ol Connnon Praver 111 154^); 
th(‘ universities were sub](;f tt‘d to a drastic 
visitation, in r()ns(‘(|uence ol which the 
adherents of the ilenncian settlement wt*ic 
foi the* most jiart (‘\p(‘]l(‘d to make room 
lor CaKnnst divine's and teaclu'rs. 

In ii'h^ion the* Protecteir, though moving 
fast and leneunu nig all pretenc * of eom- 
preunise, vv.ts e oielially sup- 
])()rte‘el by Cianmer, by a 
majority e)i the* bisbe)j)s 
and by ,i laige* nuneinty eil 
laymen '1 he* ce)ns<‘rvative 
nian>nty weie* stunned b\ 
the suddi'iiness eil the* 
attack, and the* iniieix ateiis 
ieninel it unne‘('e*ssai y to 
a])pl\’ the* se*\ e*ie‘i loi nis e>| 
ju'ise'e'utieui. S\e*Kd nu'in- 
lu'is e)t the* Re‘g(*n( man\ 
e)l tile* ii'^ing ( kiss e)l ge'lltrv, 
ainasse*d e*ne»i'ine)us loi tunes 
1 )\ the* ne*w conlise ations, 
ihit the*ie*\\asme)ie*(lillle ully 
vhe'ii the Pte>te*ete)i tinned 
his atte-nlieni te) the* social 
(‘Vlls ot the* (kiv. }it*ie* it 
was scaiee’ly peissible* to 
sngge'st .mv ie*nie*(lies ae'- 
e <’plal)le* te) the landow ning 
1 n I e* I e*s t \\ li 1 e h 1 11 1 e*d 
supie*uu‘ in both he)Us“s e)l 
the* legislatuie .iiiel \et it 
si‘e*nie‘el iinj)e)ssible* te) ne*gle'e t 
e e)inpkiin(s and pieite'st^ 
whieh weie einly teio wt'll 
loiinde*d. 

1*11)111 the* be-giniiing e)t 
tlie* Tuelen pe-iiod the*ie hael 
be'e*n Signs e)l an impending 
soci.il ie*\ e)lutle)n. The*v we*le* 
eaiU' made the* sub]e*et e)l le'ine'ehal le*gis- 
latiein . they .ire vnidly ele*s(iibed m the 
})ie*lace* to the* Utopia e)l Sn Thomas Meire ;• 
they iurnishe'el L.itimei with cojiieius 
mate*rial leir hemnlie's against the sell- 
seekmg ol the ujiper classe*s. The olde-st 
and most extensive* cause ol sufle*ring W'as 
the substitution ol sheeji-larmnig loi til¬ 
lage. To create (*\tensi\T jiastuies the 
landlords a])pro])nated common lands and 
did their best to destroy the old system of 
manorial husbandry to w'hich the country 
ow'cd the boasted yeoman class, the back¬ 


bone of evf*ry Knglisli army. The great 
])rolits of she'e-p-hirming n.atur.dly j;ro- 
duee*d a rise* ol n'lils wliie h toM heavily 
against the* te'ii.int laime*r. The demand 
loi agncnllui.il l.iboiir decieased ; and 
the government did e^’iTything in its 
])ovver to jirevent the rate* ol wages from 
rising above the stanel.ard whah li.id been 
fixed by legislation at a time when prices 
W(‘re much l<)W(*r than they had now be¬ 
come. The* suj)])ression of the momistei ies 
inte'iisilied tiu'se* evils by bunging in a ne?w 
raee* ol l.indleiids w 4 io tre*ate*d their lands 
as acomnu'iTial sjieculation, 
and |)n‘sente-d, be)th m their 
me*thods of f.iimmg and in 
the^ii relations with tenants, 
a sharj) conti.ist te) tiie*{'on- 
servatnx* and (‘asy-genng 
])olicy ol the'e\ictt*d monks 
It IS no w'e)uelei th.it the 
stuidy \agrant bi*canie a 
l.mnh.'ir fe'tituie* of the* high- 
wa\s .111(1 .1 teiror to sub¬ 
stantial ine*n, e)r that the 
pie)J^em ol the .age*d and 
impoti'iit j)oor e.iuse'd the 
go\e*inmi'iit })rolound jx'r- 
j>le*\l(y 

1 e'gislation of te'riible* 
se\erity w.is initi.ited 
against the lornie*! ('lass by 
.111 .ut ol The hitter 

wen*at rnst,in 15 JT, oide*ie'(l 
to beg then l)iea(i imde*r 
jirotection ()| a loy.il hceiu'e 
.111(1 at tenvan Is, 111 
ma<le .1 chaige* upon tlu* 
alms (ollecti'd by the* 
chun hwaidi'iis ot the*ir 
ie‘sj)e('ti\e j).inshcs. But 
the* cause's ])ro(lu(ing both 
the* one ckiss .and tlu* otlu*i 
contiinu'd to eijinate with 
increasing tone Pauperism 
tliioNL chietly m the e-ju*!! 
(ouiitry, but llie towais also wen 
sutle'img Iroin the* ])Iague-s()n*. Changed 
(onditioiis ot tiade and the ie*striciiv'e 
poliey ot the guilds had reduced many 
oiue thriving (a)inmuniti('s to destitution. 
1'he* debasement ot the* coinage, bt*gun by 
Henry VHl. and continued nude*! tie 
Protectorate,'coniribu1e*(l 111 senne degiee* 
to the rum ol doubttul credit and pre- 
caiious sjieculations. There was a vague 
Init angry fei'liiig that the economie 
depression wais an outcome of the* lecent 
changes in religion. Ol Ihc^e w'ho feh 
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THE YOUNG KING EDWARD VI 
Hf* wai. only nine ye.nrs of ajjp when his 
father, Hem y VI11 .died, and, succeedintf 
to tne throne, a Council of RcRency was 
funned Before his death, in 1 he 
settled the Clown on Lady Jane Grey 




THE BOY KING EDWARD VI AND THE COUNCIL OF REGENCY 

1 roin l)it piiiitiiij, 1>> )ohn l’< tti< i; \ 


tlKTHsehes ii^grievrd, soiik' drsnvd nwc- 
tion, others preleiied to deiiLUid that I hr 
lights ot propel ty should he ie\ised no 
less sunimurily thun tlie go\erniiienl <uul 
the ffoctnne oi the ( hurt li 

Somerset (ailed to und(‘rst«uid the eom- 
plicated nahire <>( the etonoinn situation 
He thought a t«‘w siiiijilt* me<isni(‘s would 
siiihct', and in 15.4^ .ij)pojntt‘d 
land (ommissioners watli 
orders to entone the old laws 
against enclosuies. The coni- 
niissionors re])Oited th.it it 
would be W'ell to legislatt' 
against large holdings, al*- i 
sent(*e landlords, and the | 

])ractice ol larining lor tom- | 
menial gam These wild | 
jn'oposals weie lejet ted b\ 

Parliament, to the intense 
disappointment ol those who 
had ex])ected that the laritl dukf 



tor th<' Scottish itdoimers whom she Ind 
begun to it‘tliu(‘ with the aid <>\ b'lent'h 
tiooj)s and the hopt* ol uniting the two 
ciow’iis l)v a inaiiKige between liN nephew 
anti Mai\ Stnait, .ill these wt‘ie pl.irsible 
leasons loi interkn ing in the ninth 
In lonieption the polii v ol the Ihoteitoi 
had ol\ lot’s ni'Mits, in exeintion it 
pioM^l .1 hunnli.iting lailure 
The hnglish \i(toi\ .it Pinkii' 
( leiigh, in 1547, woise 

(onseijiK’iK es than a deleat , 
the\ were lealised m 154S 
whim M.arv Stn.irt w'as sent 
to Flame to be edm.ifi’d in 
the ('atholie t.nth and .is the 
tuluie biide id the d.in])hm 
I-b.mMs The indignation ol 
Siotland .it lilnglish intei- 
teieme g.i\’e ]\|aiv ol (iiiise 
lilt leased i.iiililies lor the 
SOMERSET t.*inployinent of hieiich tioops , 


V the DUKE OF SOMERSET mem ui r i i-iii n noops . 

commission would bling bai k The Earl of Hertford, on the death the Piotest.lllt Cause (let lined 
the ('.olden Age ; aiKL'-omcisot '’counn^^ >''■'»l-'md. and there was a 

committed the mistake ol Regency and was made Duke of (hiiign*! that theeouiitry might 
encouraging the popular out- Somerset .he wa. executed... 1:,.-,^ 


committed the mistake ol Regency and x 
encouraging the j)oj)ular out- ^^‘"^rset.hew 
cry against the landed classes, and of 
jiublicly condoning tlie destruction of 
enclosures 

An unsuccessful war WTtli Scotland 
still further aggravated his uiijiopu- 
larity. The French connections ot the 
queen-mother, Mary of Guise, sympathy 
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('.itliolii' {low ers as a base for the.ieduction 
ol Fhigland. ( lose on the Siottisli lailnie 
iollowed the risings ol the jieasants m 
I)*vonshire ami Cornwall against the 
new' Prayer Hook; in Norfolk, under 
RobiM't Ket, against enclobuies, in 1549. 
The Council ol Regency, though easily 
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(jHice 

Witii 


victorious over both rebellions, was 
thoroughly alarnied. In 1541) Somerset 
WTS renioxcd trom his 
imprisoned in tlu* Iowim. 
j.dl disapiicaied the title ol 
IMotectoi. The oKice ol 
legent was |mt into rom- 
iiiission, being \'estefl in tlu* 

CoiiiK'il <LS a whole. Hut the 
moving spirit, tin* jirotector 
111 all but name, was Warw'u k 
alterw.iid'i Duke ol North- 
uiiibi'i land, a ('o.iisc* an<l 
sell-seeking .id\ (“iitun‘1, W'iio 
eiii i( h<'d hineell <nid hiscol- 
leagut's with a tot.il disiegaid 
ol ])ubh(' niteiests Imoiii 
jaiu'lv si'llisli ni()ti\(*s lu“ 

Ihiew in his lot wath the 
inou* hinatK al leloi iiieis 
(aiiH'(l to exlH'ines 
j)oli( y ol ^onu'rsct The 
loixigii I’lotestaiits, chiell\ ieiug(*<‘s lioni 
(i(‘i iiuuu , was eiuouiiiged «ind pio- 



A QUEEN FOR NINE DAYS 
l.ady Jaiie Grey was pi oclainied 
Queen of England in London on 
aial J»'iy n>u>, i.'»r» 5 , but occi.pied 

the thione for only nine flays 

iniiiiigiation of 


fessional chairs were founded at Oxford 
and ('ambndge for Peter Martyr and tor 
Hu(‘ei. In 1552, a second Prayer Book, 
adojiting the Zw’inglian theory as to 
the Eucharist and other con¬ 
troversial questions, was sub- 
stitut(‘d for the comparatively 
moderate* book ol 1540. 
h'oity-tw'o Articles, tin* first 
Anglkan conh*ssion ol faith, 
were issued m 155J, ostensibly 
with the ap|)ioval ol ('onvo- 
calion but 111 reality upon 
the sole authority of tlie 
('ouncikand subscription w'as 
reejuned horn all the cleigy. 
b'onoclasm, the disuse of 
v(*stnu*nts, the denunciation 
ol all lorins .ind (creinonies, 
v\t*ie warmly (‘uroinaged , 
und‘'i co\er ol the excitement 
piodiut‘d by the official pi'eachcis the 
go\ei'nm(‘nt proc eeded wath the confisca¬ 
tion ol endowments and church ])late. 



LADY JANE GREY BEING OFFERED THE CROWN OF ENGLAND 
At the death of Edwaid VI, Lady Jane Greys father-in-law, the Duke of Northumberland, and other nobles 
appioached her with the offer of the crown. In this picture the artist, Mr. C R. Leslie, R.A., represents that 
eventful nionient in her life. Her husband is seen standing by her side , her mother, the Duchess of Suffolk, is 
seated at the tabic ; while the Duke of Northumbeiland, with an unrolled document in hts hand, is kneeling before her. 
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THE EXECUTION OF THE UNFORTUNATE LAOY JANE GREY 
Even while Lady Jane Grey was being hailed as Queen of England, Mary, the daughter of Henry VIII , was on her 
way to London to lay claim to the tin one, and she was pioclainied queen in London on July loth, 1 "i >•? The fate of 
Lady Jane Grey was thus sealed, and six months later she was beheaded at the Tower, meeting death with calm 
fortitude. While on the scaffold she made an affecting speech, telling the bystandcis thcat her offence was not in havin * 
laid her hand to the crown, but in not rejecting it with sufficient firmness Her husband also died at the scaffold 

fr nil flu |) Ii'itiiij,' lij I’.Ill IiilirnC'K 

Tliost' \vh<)s(‘ o|)j)OMti()ii XortliiinilKiiand this way to st‘cuK‘ the crown for liis ])os- 

liad ii‘as()n to Ic.ir stood m llu- ^rc.itrsl tciitv. Immi'diatolv alterwMrds tlu' 

])cnL Somciscl was hron^^ht to liio block king’s dcatli hdt it to be decided wiietliei 

on nnsiil)stantiatcd charge^ in 1552 , the the new' settlement was to ])n‘vail 

Ihineess Mary, who obstinately n'lnsed to dgainst tlu' eld , whether Prolt'staiitism 

abjure her mother’s laitli. would ha\e was to hold the field over the iMastian 

shared tlit' same tale it the ('oimcil had ( athohcisin which tlu' legislation of jo- 

not feaied the cflect ot sarh a enme on 1540 had s'‘t u]) and that of 1517-155J 

j)u])lic feeling. It was jil.im that her had o\erthrewn. 

biother, a sickly and j^recocions youth, Tlit* issue ot the stiuggle was not long 
would not live to attain his majority; m doubt. Xorthiimheiiand wtis delt sted ; 
and Northumheiland trembled for his tiUK' had c.ist a halo over th(‘ niemoty of 

head if Mary should succeed m accordance Henry VIH.. w'hosc* opinions it was niider- 
wath the wall of Henry VlII. stood that his elder daughter reprc'sented. 

To avert the* danger the duke pressed his While* Jane Grey \wis solemnly pioc'Iaimed 

ward to make a wall alteimg the succession. in London, the'^Princess Marv fk d to the 

'Phis was done; and Edw.ud designated eastern conn tujs and appealed to hei lather’s 

as lieircss of the crowai the Lady Jane friends They lesjiondcd with cnthusi- 

Grey, a granddaughter cif Mery ot Suffolk, asm ; tin* su])porters of Northumberland 

the second sister ot his father. Jane melted away ; and befere many da\s had 

Grey had been already married to the passed, he, his son, and the Lady Jane 

son of Northumberland, who hoped in were prisoners in the Tower. The Duke's 
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execution followed as a matter of cour‘^e, 
and excited no sympathy. But the other 
members of the dynastic cons})iracy es¬ 
caped lightly; ])ublic ap])rehensions as to 
a violent reaction were 
calmed by the Queen’s 
assiiTanc(‘ that she in¬ 
tended to put no force 
upon men’s conscKuices. 

'rh(‘ promist; was ill ke])t. 

'rii(' l(‘ading reformers— 

Ridley, Coverdal(‘, 

I I()()])er, ('raniner—were 
voon committed to jirison, 

1 hough not till they had 
b( ell allow(‘d thi' oppor- 
tiiiutv ol seeking (‘\ile , 
and although the ioreign 
Piot('stants w(‘re allow(‘d 
to di'part uuscatlK'd, the 
(|ue>‘irs (oioiiation was 
l(>llo\\(‘d b\ a st(‘p wliK'h 
hoth'd ill loi tht‘ luture ol | 
the ii«*\\ faith She d(*ter- pni f ARrHRrcHi 



miniously routed ; and Mary could afford to 
treat all but the ringleaders with con¬ 
temptuous lenity, though Lady Jane and 
her liusband were now sent to the block. 

Parliament, meeting a 
few weeks later—in April, 
1554—was asked to sanc¬ 
tion the Sj)anish marriage. 
It did so upon condition 
that England should not 
be t\\|H‘Cted to assist the 
Hap^buigs in their un- 
((‘asmg struggl(‘ with the 
housi‘ of \^ak)is. Shortly 
aftenvards Philiji came to 
England and the marriage 
was celebrated. Tlie 
terms ot tlu' marriage 
settlement had bi'en so 
framed, by the wish ol 
Paihament rathei than ol 
Mary, as to leave Jiim n > 
mtiLieuce 111 the govc'rn- 
OFCANTERBURY meiit, aiid he soon w’lth- 


Uii- lami .^ijutjeiei- POLE, ARCHBISHOPOFCANTERBURY meui, aiKl lie SOOII willl- 

IlUlied to mailV Phlh}l, Tins Enphsh caidmal of the Roman CathoUc (llCW 111 disgust flOlll t\ 
tl.,. M,„ an.) lK „ ;,t ( harl.'s “ r<>intrv ,n wind. Ik- Inunrl 

\ , tile gleatest of ( 4llhoh( the throne with the object of wmmng it back to himself both unpopular 
M'l 11 theoldfaith In this mission, however, he failed i , i ^ 

M)\'{*ieigns fills (ould and insignificant. Hut 

only iiK'an the irstoiatioii of the uiue- the marriage had disastrous ('onsecpieiuts 

toimed ic‘hg!ou which ag<im could lead Disappointed 111 lu'i hojH' of childn*n 

only to p('is«‘( utioii. A Protestant c'on- Maiy sought c'onsolation m a dc'voted 

'^piiacy was aci'oidmgly fKinu'd with the sujiport ol the true laith It wa*^ 

ol))c'( t of s(‘ttinir up hdi/abeth as queen. against the wishes ol her husband that 



Hooper Ridley Latimer 


THE MEN WHO LIGHTED A CANDLE THAT HAS NEVER GONE OUT 
Hooper was a Cistercian monk at Gloucester, but was won over to Protestantism by a study of the writings ofZwmgli, 
and was eventually burned at the stake. Nicholas Ridley was arrested, and, along with Cranmer and Latimer, was, 
ill l.''e,L tried and condemned for heresy, being burned at Oxford in As the lighted faggot was laid at Ridley’s feet, 
the aged I.atimer cheered him with the prophetic words that will never die “ Be of good comfort, Master Ridley, and 
plav the man. We shall this day light such a candle by God's grace in England as I trust shall never be put oat ” 


Th(‘ lt*acft‘i was Sii Thomas Wyatt, who 
led an army of Kentish Protestants to 
l.onckin in thc‘ hope of stuping the queen 
and capital. But the rebels wxue igno- 


she became a jiersecutor so far as he was 
concerned the tears of the Protestants were 
unfounded. The advice ol his lather and 
his owm common-sense showed him the 
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HOLBEIN’S PORTRAIT OF QUEEN MARV 

The daughter of Henry VIII by Catharine of Aragon, Mary came to the throne of England in I > > and once more 
re-established the Roman Catholic religion Part of hei reign was taken up with stein piosecntion of the reformers, 
many of whom perished at the stake. Her marriage to Philip II of Spam had disastrous consequences Calais, the 
last of England s Continental possessions was lost in and the queen grieved at tins humiliation declared that 
when she died the name of Calais would be found stamped upon her heart Her death occurred in the same year ITifiS 

un(lesiial>ilit\ of iumsiu utinjLj a st-tl from to locoiv*^ from Parliament the tokens of 

the good will of which fie might derive national rejientame. He n^mained to 

the most substanti.il aid. But Maty direct the (Queen’s ]h)1icv. with tlie narrow 

would not be restiained ; the wTirmngs of ;:eal and the blind ho]>elnlness ot a le- 

her husband were outweighed by th(‘ (mi- patnalt'd exile Parliament insisU'd that 

coui.igernent wdiich she received from her there should be no interference with the 

cousin, C ardinal Pole. The cardinal was impropriators of ecclesiastical endow- 

sent to England as a pajial legate m 1554 iiients. But for heretics the tw^o houses 
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showed less sympathy, and the persecuting 
statutes of Richard II., Henry IV., and 
Henry V. were re-enacted. 

Early in 1555 the legate began to 
use against the reformed preachers the 
powers which had been thus conferred. 
Some of his victims recanted, but more 
were burned. The government struck at 
the leaders as a matter ol course. Hooper, 
Ridley. Latimer, Cranmer were all iironght 
to the stake as quickly as the formalities 
of legal procediiie would allow ; but the 
inquisitors were soon busy with obscuier 
victims The number of those who 
suffei ed has been much e\agg('rated Thei e 
were r.ither less than thiet‘ hundied in tour 


before her end, and the knowledge added 
bitterness to the disappointments of her 
private life. These were sufficiently 
grievous in themselves. To childlessness 
was added the eaily loss of any affection 
which her husband had ever felt for her. 
The .Spanish connection brought upon her¬ 
self and Pole the displeasure of the fiery 
Paul IV., who was at feud with Charles 
and Philip : and a F'rench war, into which 
she allowed England to lie drawn at the 
instance of her husband, led to the loss of 
('alais ill 155H. the last of the Continental 
])Ossessions, Of this humiliation she said 
that when she died the name of Calais 
would 1 k‘ lound stamjied iqion her heart. 


♦ 

■ -M 

♦ ♦ J 

' t ■ • •; ■ 
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archbishop cranmer entering the tower of LONDON AS A PRISONER 

Arciibishop Cranmer was another of the Protestant eaders who suffered death for his convictions , and in this picture 
he IS seen entering the Tower through the Traitors’ Gate. He was induced by his judges to recant some of the 
doctrines he had espoused but as this did not save him he revoked his recantation. When he came to the stake, on 
March -1st. he thrust his hand into the flames saying, ‘That unworthy right hand!" thus carrying out the 

resolution he had made that the hand which contrary to th-i heart, had penned the recantation should be first punished. 


yciir^, und these were drawn liom a coni- 
|)arativ(‘ly nariow aie.i fiom London and 
tlu‘ eastern counties The sixteenth cen- 
tuiy witnessed many ejiochs of moie 
destructive jiersecution. Hut the reaction 
which tlu‘ burnings excited was all the 
greater because they lett the great majority 
ol I’rotestaiits untouched. The queen’s 
scvtMity was sufficient to exasperate, 
not enough to j'irodiice the ajiathy of 
despair. 

To all hut the queen and Pole and a few 
kindred spirits it was soon evident that 
England could not be reclaimed for the old 
faith. Mary hciself rei'ognised this tact 


Foi a month or two more she threw her¬ 
self with increased zeal into the work of 
jiersecution : but at the end of 1558, 
piematurely aged by disease and grief, 
she died A large minority of her subjects 
received the news with jov. It was 
the general hope and expectation that her 
successor, the daughter of Anne Boleyn, 
would sweej) away the agents and the 
ajiparatiis of Mary's jiropaganda. Eng¬ 
land was not yet Protestant; but four 
years of Pole and Mary had discredited 
the militant and ultramontane Catholicism 
of the Counter-Reformation 

H. W. C. Davis 
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fCAC E OF HENRY VIE IN HISTORY 

h^T>~S BY MARTIN HUME MA 


T Jnder Henry VII. England had been 
^ slowly and unconsciously ripening 
lor the vast social upheaval that was 
to transform it into a modern state. 
Feudalism was still the framework of 
English institutions, but its power was 
spent and its disa}i]iearance before the 
changing conditions of life was inevit¬ 
able. The poweiful ancient nobles had 
to a great extent ])erished in the long 
civil wars, and the towns had increased 


Parhament and the commercial and 
industrial classes, for whom peace and 
stability were vitally necessary; he 
repaid their attachment by levying 
much of his lu‘a\'y exactions iijion th(‘ 
landowners and gentry. His foreign 
policy, moicover, tended greatly to 
beneiit the mercantile classes. lu>r the 
])ur])osc ol g<nning the support ol his 
upstart dynasty by the jiovveifnl com¬ 
bination on the Continent, headed bv 


enormously m wealth and pojiulation. 
With the growth of commerce coin 
was becoming c\'erywhere the princijial 
standtird of value, and the old form of 
tenantry by service was already nearly 
obsolete. Most of the land of England 
was held on cojiyhold tenures, giving 
to the tenants lixity of jiossession for 
long periods, usually on light i(‘nts and 
with various fines ami iorfeits on 
demise, and nearly a third of the soil 
of the country was owned by the 
ecclesiastical foundations. 

Snell a state of tilings was an ideal 
one lor the tillers of the soil and for 
those who worked for wages The 
fieqiient jilagnes had cleared off surplus 
labour, the statutes of labourers had all 
been inoperative, and the growth of 
town industry^ especially cloth manu¬ 
facture, rendered competition for 
workmen keen, while the commutation 
of feudal service lor a small payment 
m money or kind as manorial rent, 
made the husbandmen prosperous and 
fi (.‘e as they had never been before. 

THE KING’S HEAVY YOKE ON LABOUR 

It IS calculated that at this period ten 
or twelvt* weeks of labour in a year 
would enable a workman to ])rovide 
loi himself and family, for while the 
ordinary labourer's wage was fourjieiK e 
})er day, or that of an urban artisan 
sixjience or sev’enpence, wheat fluctu¬ 
ated m price between four shillings 
and five shillings pei quarter. 


Ferdinand the ('alhohe of Spam, he 
entered into a senes of foreign alliances 
which greatly (‘xtended th(‘ facilities 
and security ior English o\t‘rsea trade. 
By his prompt recognition of the new 
fact that thencelorwaid the jwssession 
ol coin would mean wealth and ])ower, 
and by his craity diplomacy, he ])re- 
[lared England also to ])lay a j)ioininent 
j).irt in the woild di.iina that was to 
occupy the sue ceeding ( entiiry Tins 
was the condition ol allans in Fngl.ind 
wlien Henry \dl. died, m Apiil, 1500. 
Change was imminent, for the woild 
was thiobbing w'ltli luwv thoughts, and 
the old gods wcmv d>ing 
CHARACTERISTICS OF HENRY VIII 
The man who in England w’as to 
peisouifv the natioiad 1 evolution w’as 
fair of seeming, dt‘bonn.iir, and l)right 
of wat. P>ut Harry Tudoi’s pnnu* 
belied his gallant \oiith , foi his was 
a nature tliat ci'axes ])eisuasion that 
all its deeds are good, whattw ei they 
may be Conciqiisceiit, ji.issionate, and 
supiem(‘}y vain, lu wais made to be a 
self-deccMving tool ot gieatei men than 
himselt. The vast tlianges hc'etfirtcul 
in social and religious hie. and 111 the 
position of England jiolitically, waai' not 
the result ot lar-setang ( alculation on his 
})art, but of i iicuinstaiK'^s ovei and 
beyond him, of which the effects wane 
precipitated by Henry's opportunist 
action, at the bidding of his passions 
or at the instaiK C ol stioiigei minds 


This hapjiy state of things could of His marriage wnlh Anne J- 5 oleyn w^as | 
neiessity i)e only transitory. The ser- the lesult ol (lexer intiigut‘s of the | 
vile yoke of villeinage had been shaken Ideiuh party and the* leloimeis, his | 
from the neck ol labour; but .1 still lejnidiation oi the p.qial supieni.icy S 
lieavier one was being forged to re]iku'e w^as an ebullieiK t* ot oflended juidc, j 
it. Henry VII. dcqreiided lor the siij)- urged by Cromwell lor selfish pohlical | 
port of his usurped throne u])on ends; hissiqqiression of the monasteiics fi 
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\ and the confiscation of ecclesiastical 
I wealth were the outcome of his lavish 
j)rodigality; and, i)erhaps, the most 
disastrous of all his acts, the successive 
debasements of the coinage, were an 
attempt to disguise the effects of the 
I waste incurred by a vain, showy, but 
I ineffective foreign policy. That the 
I final result attainijd was in some cases 
I good for England is incontestable. The 
I atrojihy of feudalism would have passed 
I away in any case; but Henry’s patron- 
I age of slnpjung, and his care foi foreign 
j commep.e, hastened its disai)])earance, 
while his bieaking up and distribution 
of tiie vast monastic estates, though 
entailing terrible hardshij), enormously 
I stimulated the ])i()duction and circulation 
i of wealth iii the foim of w'ool and cloth. 

I The new cl.iss of landowners ^Teated 
; by Henry s])eedily ousted copyhold 
tenants where they could, and turned 
arable lands into sheep runs. The 
eiiclosuies of commons and limitation 
ot manorial rights by the same class 
ol owmers infu'e.ised the dependence of 
the rural jmjjidations, and sent hus¬ 
bandmen tlorking into the tow'iis to 
bec'ome w'eav'eis and to light, as they 
i had ne\ei fought before, tor a h\ing 
i wage. ])(‘prive(l of the aid and succour 
in distress jneMonsly extended by the 
monasteiies to th('ir class, their wages 
paid in com so Lase that at last the 
I silver shilling contained 75 jier cent, of 
copper, the labomeis, wiieii the change 
! was c'omplete, found that it was neces- 
s.iry for them I0 w^ork the whole filtv- 
two weeks m the; \ear for an amount 
i insufficient for their maintenance. 

CHANGING THE FACE OF ENGLAND 

While w'ages had mcTeased but 30 
per cent., the ])rice of wheat had 
been almost (luadru)ded, varying, as it 
did, from 15s. to 20s. jier quarter; and 
meat in tw^enty years had become three 
times its former jirice. Then it became 
possilile, as it had never been before, to 
enfon e by law a maximum wage. The 
Quarter Sessions, consisting entirely of 
i employers and landlords, fixed the rate 
j of wages to be paid m each district, 
and the tradition was thus established 
that the standard of wage was the 
low’est cost of subsistence. The workers 
of Phigland in the reign of Henry were 
j frecjd from villeinage by the march of 


commerce, but their freedom only 
meant enslavement to their need to live. 

In less than thirty years the face of 
England changed. Wool and cloth w^eie 
England’s staples, and the wealth made 
by traders established a new stand.ird 
of living for the middle class. Henry’s 
ostentatious extravagance had been 
copied by the court, and this had to 
be paid for by increase in land rents or 
the sale of estates. Now an enormously 
enriched middle class imitated their 
betters, and became luxurious and 
extravagant. This had to be paid 
for by keejimg wages down and raising 
the })rices of commodities. 

WHAT HENRY DID FOR HIS COUNTRY 

To say that Henry changed the reli¬ 
gion ol England would be untrue. He 
himself professed to be a CatholK m all 
but his ])olitical submission to the Pojie. 

But hi* did, consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously, unlock the gates that had im- 
j^risoned English commerce for ciMituries. 
h'or the gross i^usiice ai d cruelty 
that accompameii the sujipression of 
the conventual houses, and the* plunder 
of the Church by Henry and Somerset, 
nothing but condemnation is jaissible 
now that w’e see the full iniquity of it ; 
but to Henry, wdio needed for his ex¬ 
travagance the booty to be gained, fhe 
measure w'as excused as one dem.inded 
by the public morality and welfare. 

The WTak braggart who seemed so 
strong found England })oor and back- 
w'ard, but read}’ for advance, and he laid 
the foundations of her future gre,it ness ; 
but in doing so he w’as pronqited by no 
j)roj)hetic visions of national sj)lendour, 
Imt by a vain despot’s desire to ha\’e his 
ow'ii way, and by the passions that made 
him an easy tool without his susjiectmg 
it. His costly and unstable foreign jiohcy 
w^as mainly the outcome of his imperious 
vanity, and brought him j)errnanently 
neither honour nor j)rofit ; but m this 
respect, too, he budded better than he 
knew, for the tradition which gi*ew uj) 
in his time that the balance of the great 
continental rivals depended upon one or 
the other of them gaining the supjiort 
of England enabled Henry to appear 
as playing a great patriotic national 
jiart, and in the days of Henry’s 
forceful daughter became the mam 
factor of England’s sufircmacy. 









SPAIN AND THE NETHERLANDS 

THE BLIGHTING RULE OF PHILIP II. 

'^HE rule of Charles V. had manifested In Philip II., Sj^ain’s evil genius ascended 
* the j^ractical inpHissibihly of com- the throne. His stubborn pride was 
billing undei one sceptre elements so d(‘af to the demands of the age The ad- 
iiKongriious as th(‘ Hiiigundian dominion, versaries of Cfiarles V. had been, at 
or Netheilands, Sjiain with her fervid any late, tangible; but Philip entered 
Romanism, nnd hei transatlantic setth*- upon a Titanic struggle', with no chaiu'o 
nn'iits, the Austrian inhei it<ince, and the c • » sncci'ssful issin* .iganist the 

einpne with its s.uin-indejiendent priiici- inti'llectual and U‘ligious rnove- 

])<dities and its southi'm leanings The rnents of his century, winch 

(leimans entirc'ly dc'chni'd to c'lect Philip, wi'rc' as resistk'ss as they wc're 

the'future monaicdi of S])ain. as his father’s invisible. The' stublxini resistance of the 
successor to the nnperi.d crowm. Befoie small offshoot of tlu'(it'rmaiiic lacc* living 
Charh's died, the dlvl^lou of the Hapsbuig under Philiii’s rule in the* Netlu'i'lands 
pow'er into Austrian and Sp.mish w.»s broke the jiowc'r ot him who sc'emed the 
lormally cairied out Fc'idjriand, the* gieatc'st monaich in the woi Id Ills 
bir)thc*r of ( hai les, “ King of the Koin.ins,” niesistiblc' llec't wms .sh.ittcMod upon the 
and <di(‘ady loi thirty ycMis rult*r of the chalk cliffs ot Engl.ind. 'I'he only victim 
Austrian teintories, retained that portion, of this gigantic struggle* wms Sjiam, which 
and siuTec'dt'd Charh's as empc'ior; the ])oui(*d forth its blood and tieasure m 
Nethc'ilands, S])ain, and the Italhin dom- the war ag.iinst spnitii.d fic'c'chim until 
inion passed to Plnlp) II. For the tune it was uttc'ily exhausted, 
being, the Spanish colonies overshadowed The complete overthiow of Spam was 
The Vain ^ foil into the spec i<d and ]).irti('ular w’oik ol Philip 

Ho^e of^ asecoiidaiv pl.icc* The* pros- II ( harlc'S V'. earned on a foieign pohc'y 
PhUi *II ^ acc]uisition of Eng- of immense* scope : but, at the same* time*, 

* ^ ’ land through Philip’s mainage he locoginstxl the real foundations of Ins 

with M.iry Tudor w<is mdc*ed iemote ; ])ow’er. and wlien he mcac-ased the burdens 
but it W'as only by dc*grees that Philip winc'h the ]h‘OJ>1c* had to bc'ar, he* also did 
was forced to lehncjuish the idc*a that his best to inciease their ])ic')cluctive 
England might be converted into a virtual jxnvers But Plnhji’s systenn of taxation 
Spanish piovince, either by his envu was merely a wide system of extortion, 
marri.igc’, or by that of a kinsman, with which necc'ssaiily resulted m eating up 
Mary’s hc*ir Idizabeth, both c'apital and interest. 

The charactei ot Charles V, was a com- The tre«isun's ol the NTwv World c'onld 
pound of (ierm.in and Romance-Iberian not satisfy his e\ er-mcreasing ncH'ds. 
traits. In Plnlij) II. the Sjiainard wais The woist of all feudal institutions, 
pivdominaiit. In Sjiaiii the Castilians immunity from taxation, was cmioyed 
of the* highlands had already asserted by the nobility of Sjiain till a late period, 
thc'ir jire-c'inineiic't'o\er all othei branches _ . Consequently, the enormous 

of the Iberian stock. The ])eculianties Craze* for taxation fell in all 

of the Castilian chaiac ter, mtlueiiced partly j, . . its weight ujion the productive 

by a haish and unfavourable c*limate and “‘S^a ion jieasants and the 

]>artly by constant warfare «igainst enemies artisans of the town. If we recollect that 
at home and abroad, apjx*ar in Philip 11 . these classes had been already demoralised 
m th(*ir most emphatic form. His obstinacy, by the craze for emigration to America, 
)iis unboundc'd pride, his cold reserve, that, as a result of the spirit of feudalism 
and, a])ove all, his religious fanaticism, prevalent in the country, honest toil w^as 
wei e a legacy from his Castilian ancestors, despised and industry correspondingly 
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hampered, we can understand the disas- 
troiib results ol PJiiJi])’s financial policy. 
Manufactures, trade and agriculture swept 
downhill with appalling rapidity. 

At first, Philip certainly wielded a 
power which was at that time unequalled. 
Besides Spam itself, he held the Nether¬ 
lands, the kingdom of Naples, and, m 
Tk V a certain sense, England also, as 
1 he vast luarned Maiy, the 

Phili II English queen. Besides his 

AnuM'ican )x>ssessions, he had 
also gained a ])art of the East Indies. The 
first undertakings ol the young prince were 
crowned with success. As the irony of 
fate would have it, the most bigoted of 
all the monaichs ot that age came into 
collision with the Pojie, and sent his ainues 
against Rome, to cure Paul 1 V^ of his fond¬ 
ness for France and to bring him to R‘ason. 
I'he French iiiterlered, and war broke 
out. The Flemings and Spaniards, under 
Egmont, won a \’ictory at (jra\’ehnes on 
July i.^th, 155S and the war was ended in 
1559 ^Le Peace ol Cateau ('ambresis, 
which was equally wt'h'ome to both sidi‘s. 

There wer(' inoie urgent i(‘asons for 
Philip’s readiness to make jieate than 
the lack of money, whu'li he nvvcv allowed 
to mar his pkins He entered into a mutual 
alliance with the French monarch for the 
]nir])ose of stamjiing out heresy, and 
attempted to strengthen the union by 
estalilishmg ti(*s of relationsliip. I'hese 
facts show that he had at last peiie<'ted 
the idea which was to guide his luture 
policy. War against Protestantism was 
lieiK eforwaid tlu^ one thought ol his 
cold and naiiow mind, a thought which 
utterly blinded him to the evils which he 
was bringing uj)on himself and his jieople. 
Hereafter we see Philip feverishly active 
wherevcu theie wc'ie heietics to be 
crushed. 

He lost his influence in England after the 
deatli of Ins wife. Queen Mary ; but he su])- 
jioitcJ the claims of the orthodox Mary 
, vStuart against the Protestant 

H ♦ f Eliza!)eth after F r e n c h 

a re o interest in Mary’s cause had 
become identified with the 
Guise faction alone. In France he stir 1 ed 
Catholic hatred against the Huguenots. 
Everywhere Philip’s agents and spies were 
actively doing their master’s service, 
watching and checking the growth of 
Protestantism. But it was in his own 
dominions that Philq) earned on the 
most cruel warfare against the heretics, and, 
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above all, m Sjiaiii, where Protestantism 
was )ust beginning to take* root among th(‘ 
most mdiqiendent minds. Tlie king’s chief 
weajKm was the Inquisition, which had 
lieen originally instituted to deal with 
backsliding Moors and jevv^s, but now 
found a prey more worthy of jiersecution. 

A large number of the noblest men 
of vSpam, among them high religious 
and civil dignitaries, who had been m 
favour with ('harles V., met death at the 
stake or in the dungeons ol the Inquisi¬ 
tion. Such unnatural selection necessai ily 
degraded the sjnritual and intellectual 
character of the Sjianish ])(‘()])1(‘ At the 
moment when all ovei luirope there began 
the ])ursuit of knowledge and the un¬ 
checked striving after tiuth, the intellec¬ 
tual inovemtMit in Sjiain w.is choki'd up 
and poisone*d at its souice. 

Phili])’s success in Sjiain could not be 
repeated in the Netherlands. The irony 
of fate had united this juoN'ince to Spain 
with which it was m the strongest iniiLgin 
al)le contrast The courtly and Ituulal 
character of the Spaniard could never 
harmonise with the blunt, democratic 
charactei of th(‘ Flemish and 


The Revolt 
of the 

Netherlands 


Dutch tiaders 'riiey had lived 
in amit\ with the (heerfnl 


Chillies , but they dee[)lv 
distrusted and disliked the cold and 
gloonn Philip. PtTh.i|)s the woist might 
have been avouhnl if Proti'st.iiitism had 
not rapidly passi'd ovei the (hTinan 
fiontier into the Ni'thi‘i kinds, and stiiied 
up Philip to most vigoioiis opposition. 
I'pon the despalth of tluit inflexible 
f.inatic, the Duke ol Alva, to the Nether¬ 
lands, in the year 1567, began that levolt 
which ended only in ifq8, dec,ides after 
Philip’s death, m the complete loss of the 
northern provmci’s, and 11 retrievably 
weakened the body jiohtic of Spam, like 
an incurable w'ound. In vain dul the king 
recall the hated Alva alter seven y'ars of 
bloodshed ; m vain did he endeavour to 
adopt a new jiolicy ; the evil system of 
repiession boie its bitter fruit. 

While Phili]) TI. thus wi‘akened the 
Spanish power abroad, he bi ought ruin 
on the internal jirospenty of the country 
by his jHTsecution of the Monscos of 
Granada. It seemed as if the Sjianish 
jieople could never rest until they had 
driven out the last remnants of the foreign 
race. That the Moors had so long main¬ 
tained their position m the different pio- 
vinces, and in some places even survived 
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Philip's rc^ign, was not due to the goodwill 
ot ])rinc(s, clrrgy, or })ooi>le, but chiefly 
U\ the ciiTumstance th.it the great nolfles 
chew .1 laige jxjrttoii ol lluMr income iroiu 
tlie lauds (‘ultivated by tli(‘ IVLuirs. Even 
111 (iranada th(‘ noliles did their best 

to prevent I'XtieiiK - - 

ineasiin's. I-Jiit the 
royal edicts ruthk'ssly 
broke all compacts 
nia(k‘ with th(‘ Moors, 
and the gi inding con¬ 
ditions which these 
imi)os('d coiu'crning 
both tlM'ir so( lal and 
tin'll eeononiK lit(' 
diovc* tlu' wietchc'd 
peopk' to dc'sjKur, and 
linallv bi onglit (ai th(' 
oiithn'ak ol tliat K'- 
\olt \\hi(h. in spite 
ol all tfieii bia\’('r\’, 

(oiild H'sult only in 
the destilKtloil ot 
tlu'Moois The war 

whuh bi'gan m tlu' 

\('ar did not 

end until 1570 altei 
Don John ot Aiistini, 
t h(' na 1 n 1 a 1 son 
ol diailes \ , had 
assumed I he suprc'ine 
(oiiimand 'I'ln In- 

(jiiisition (oin|)k'ted 
tlu' task with Its 

usual zeal and 
thoioughness 

Don John of Aii- 
stiia is tli<‘ most 


Don John of Aii- 
stiia is tli<‘ most 
biilhant and heioic 
hgine ol the leign ol 
Piiilip II., lu' is the 
iiK ,11 nation ot those 
bold and w<irlike 
tiviits ol the Sjumsh 
(liaractei \\hich 
Plnhp totally kicked. 
1^111 the emptiness 
and indecision ol 
Spanish ])olicy a])- 
}>ear i)erha]xs nowlu're 



remained without decisive result. At 
length, m the year 1576, he was appointed 
governor of the Netlu'rlaiids, and wasted 
Ills b(‘st jlowers in a usi'less struggle against 
the Protestants of tlii' noithcrn jirovinces. 
The (ollapse of Philip II.’s policy is 
-— maiked by the de¬ 
struction of the Ar¬ 
mada. The fanatic 
on the Spanish throne 
pro})osed to make a 
final and mighty 
attempt to over¬ 
throw fV o t e s t a n t 
England, to dt'jirive 
the Nethei lands of 
their best ally, and 
thus to jnit an end 
to Protestantism, at 
any rate in Western 
Europe. The execu¬ 
tion of Mary Stuart 
m 1587 declared that 
England had defi¬ 
nitely broken with 
the ('atholic Church, 
and w'as a bold chal¬ 
lenge to the powei of 
S])ain. Philip’s re])ly 
to this ac t ol defiance 
w«is what seemt'd an 
irrc'sistible attack on 
the English kingdom. 
He claimed th(‘ crowm 
as a ek'seendant of 
John of Ciaiint, on the 
])rete.\t that, alter 
Mary’s death, all 
claimants with an 
otherwise sujierior 
title W'Cie barred as 
heretics. Actually the 
attenijit resulted in 
the destruction of the* 
S])anish sea j^owt'r in 
1588. The Armada, 
that giant navy, w'as 
sliatteied by the 
s EVIL GENIUS" English fleet, and 


PHILIP II., “SPAIN’S EVIL GENIUS" English fleet, and 
The influence of Uiis monarch, who married Mary Tudoi ultimatclv destroyed 
ui was wholly bad He stamped out Protestantism With it 

in Spam, but failed to carry out the same policy m the ^ | i i 


SOtcTllbly clear as 111 Netherlands. The overthrow of the Spanish Armada Sailk the numberless 
the caiec'r ol this t>y England marked the beginning of Spain’s decline, millions VVlllcll had 
prinei', who was so highly cuidowc'd by been extorted from miserable Spain, 
nature. The mournlul laurc'ls he gained m rhili])’s resources w^ere exhausted, and lor 
till' Moorish War were no real distinction. the last ten years of his life he was reduced 


prince', who was so highly cuidowc'd by 
nature. The mournlul laurc'ls he gained m 
tlic' Moorish War were no real distinction. 
The grc'atest achievement ol Ins hie, the 
glorious victoiy he gained over the Turkish 
fleet at Lepauto on October 7lh, 1571, 


to the condition of acting only on the de¬ 
fensive. Spam w^as not the only country 
that had to bear the consequences ol 
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Philip’s political failures : fate had also 
brought Portugal, the last independent state 
in the peninsula, in an evil hour, under the 
scej)tre of the ruler who had shattered the 
prosperity of Spain. It would indeed be 
false and unjust to make Philip alone 
responsible for the ruin of Portuguese 
prosperity, since that had been determined 
long before his interference by Portugars 
erroneous cokuiial ]h)Ijcv. Neither in 
Soain nor in Poitugal had the great truth 
been realised that colonics cari])rove a bene¬ 
fit to the mother countiy only when they 
give a stimulus to home industry, and when 
colonial commodities can be exchanged 
lor the produce of home manufactm es : 
and that there could be no benefit when 
mountains of gold, extorted by the ruthless 
o])pression of the new possessions, were 
recklessly saua!i- 
dered at home 
Unfortunateh 
loi Portugal, cir¬ 
cumstances had 
become so un- 
lavouiable that 
even a far- 
sighted govern- 
m e n t (' o u 1 d 
h a r d 1 y h a \' e 
clu't ked the in¬ 
ternal corruption 
of a state wha'li 
seemed so jiros- 
IHTOlls oil the 

surface. 11 the 
boundless colo¬ 
nies wen' to be 
retained, it w<is 
necessary to send <»iit unstinted lein- 
forcements oi tioo])s and sailois fioni 
the little kingdom until the ceiities of 
manufacture and .igiicultnre were made 
desolate, and ])rosp('nl\ (h‘( lined on ever\ 
hand. The luxiiiies demanded b\' the 
increasing wealth oi the great towns had 
to be imported from the other indiistn.d 
countries ot tlu' tinii*. TIk' piiident mei- 
chants and manufac tuieis of tlie Nethei- 
lands were able to diveit to the ennchnu'nt 
of their owm industries the stream of gold 
which Sjiain and Portug.d iioured foitU 
like a devastating torrent 

The ancient hatied for the Moors wlm h 
had led .Spain into various undertakings 
on the north coast of Africa, cdso loused 
the Portuguese to action. Petty wais 
were continually raging on the coast of 
Mauretania, wdit'ie several fortress<'s were 
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conquered and held by the Portuguese 
until their great successes m India with¬ 
drew their attention from Afiica. Under 
King John III. (1521 -1557), during the 
regency of Queen Catharine, wdio ruled in 
behalf of her young grandsoti, Sebastian, 
affairs m North Africa fell into the back¬ 
ground. Meanwdiile, that siurit of fanat¬ 
ical intolerance which had risen to such 
j>ortentou3 power in Si)ain had also become 
manifest in Portugal. The Inquisition 
and the Jesuits had made good their 
entrance. As fate would ha\e it, side by 
side W'lth Phili}), the gloomy and fanatical 
king of S])ain. ruled .‘Sebastian cf Portugal, 
a fiery, romantic, and visionary de\'otee, 
wdio was even more successful than Phili[> 
111 destroying the political existence ♦ f Ins 
country, i^ebastian’s \’i(*w's bet amt' utterly 
distortefl undt'i* 
tlv' influence ot 
his Jesuit ad¬ 
visers. In the 
yt'ar 1577 the 
king, wdio, m a 
spirit of ascetic¬ 
ism, declined to 
marry, began a 
(MU'^ade against 
Morocco Tilt' 

d('(ic!en( \ mmeii 
<ind money be- 
t.inn j),imfully 
ap{).U('nt m th(' 
t (uust' of his pr'. 
])tnation'^ d bi' 
a(l\enluie was 
madt' without 
joiesiglii. and 

(.line (o a mjsi'iabk* t'nd At Alc.i/ar, 
not i.ii iiomTangiei tlu* ai my of Seb.astian 
was oveilhiown by tlu* onset of the Moots 
on August ^\\], I57(S d'he kmg himself 
dis.i])peared m tht' t'onfiision and wms 
ne\(‘i seen again 

The last male dt'st endantof tlu' Poitu- 
giiese dynasty, tlu* old ('.irdm d-lnlant, 
Heniy, now t(;ok the leins of govern¬ 
ment When Ht'iiiy dit'd, m tlu* yt'ar 
1580, Philip asst'ited a questionable claim 
to tlie crowai b\ inht'i ilanct' through Ins 
motlicr; a Spanish .iriny crossed the 
frontier succet'ded in establishing itself 
by treat li('ry, bribery, and force of arms, 
and eompt'lled Poitugal to liow'^ to the 
yoke ol Siiain wdietlier it w^ould or not. 
Portugal’s immense colonial emjnre also 
fell into the hands of the .Spanisli king 
whost' ])owTr then reached its zenith, but 



KINGS OF PORTUGAL JOHN III AND SFDASTIAN 
Poituffal was at the zenith of its fame .and prosperity wh"n John III 
ascended the throne in r>21, but the influence of the Jf’SPits and the 
Inquisition rherked the country’s development Sebastian, a giancl- 
son of John III , was killed while flgrhting: against the Moors m J ‘> 7 /^ 
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irom that great heiglit it was soon to fall 
in utttir ruin and to drag down the Portu¬ 
guese nation into the abyss with itself. 

During the religious dissensions in Ger¬ 
many the Em])eror Chailes had always 
been desirous that anothei council should 
be held. 'Flu' session at 'I'rent 
liad at last b(‘gun on December 
13th, T545, hut was inter¬ 
rupted seveial times by the 
ihange-, in jiohtics (1547- 
^351 , 1552-I3b2), and 'was 
ieo])(Mied lor tlu' last time on 
lanutiry 18th, I5bj, and defi- 
nitelv t onrhided on DecembcT 
4th, 130 The couisi' oi the 
asseniblv had not been alto- 
getluM <1 l)iilliaiit su( e<‘ss 'I'he 
objet t in \’U‘\v had lu'i-n 
s(‘veral 1 ini(‘s ( hangecl. Etfoi ts 
indeed had Inst luvn mad(‘ to 
uin bat k the heretics and foi 



The solution of the first-mentioned 
jiroblem would have been the most diffi¬ 
cult task for the Church twenty years 
previously; but now it was comparatively 
easy, for in quite a dilferent quarter the 
Church had found a new ally in the order 
of Jc'suits, which, on a basis 
similar to that of Protestant¬ 
ism, used the teaching of the 
Humanists in order to tram 
thc‘ int(‘ll(‘cts of the luture 
clergy. The founder of the 
order was Inigo J.ojiez de 
Kecald(‘ de Loyola, better 
knowm as Ignatius I oyola 
(14(11 133b), a Spaniard by 
birth, who ,it first had follow’ed 
the ])rotc^sion of arms Ha\ ing 
beem st*ven‘ly woimdc'd in 1321 
he tric'd to satisfy his ic'ligions 
cravings by ascetnism, wan- 
derc'd ovei the* w'orld. chli- 


KING HENRY OF PORTUGAL 
this le.ison, <lt the* l)eginning He was the last male descendant of gClltly studied the tllCologiailS, 
..I 1552 .ilM, 1,.1(1 iincl finally the KSolvt- 

l)(‘c‘n fioin time' to tune 1 )So. piuUp of spam laid claim to to become the iirotector and 
admitted to tlie conleienc es. ehanijnon of the Catholic 


the Cl own, and seized the country 

Hilt the effect ol the ('oimcil of Trent, (lunch against 


taken all m all was luw ei tlndc'ss niiu h 
inoie ])(‘iin.ineiit th<ui that ot any ('ailic'i 
(ouiuil bec'ausc' iht* oigains,ition ol tlu' 
(Iniich was tiimh est.ihlishcd the* e((le- 
Mastual constitution letormed, and the* 
(oiiteiits ol the aiticles ol l,uth 
aiitho: Hat i\el\ fixed so that 
the toim .issunied b\ the 
( athohe (lunch in th< mk- 
(('edmg pc‘i 10(1 w as <)iil\ the' 
pi ,i( tic a! 1 esult c)| 1 lio 1 ( solu¬ 
tions taken at I ient If li<id 
ah(‘,i(l\ l)(‘('n lecognised that 
the iiiuleiical hie ol so iiian\' 
piuh'ssed soi\ants ol (lod did 
not liainionisc with tlic* le- 
(luiieineiilsot th(' (Time h , but 
the ie\ i\ al ol ( alholic ism 
])io\()ke(l l)\ the ac'tix itles ol 
Protestants iiiade ediica- 
tional ,iTid mcjial lelorm essc'ii- 
lial tlnoiighoiit (Tilistendom. 
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new doctrines As 
oaiTv as 132S h(' tound in Pans a circle of 
(‘nthusiastu jollowcis—La\ iic*/ Salmeron, 
ihdxidilla Kodiigiu'z, E'dc'VK'. .md Xavier 
- who wc'ie reach' to join him in work 
and m ,isc(‘ticism .md to throw thc'insi'hes 
bod\ and soul in a wa\ hitherto nn- 
know'ii into the servici' of th(‘ 
mc'diieval ( lunch 

An oiganisation was neces- 
s.ii V m oidc'i* to caiTv out 
tlu's(‘ purjiosc's This u^as 
(icxited b\ the p.ipal Hull, 
winch on Scptcmln'r 27th, 
1340, instituted “ th(‘ ('om- 
])an\ ol J(‘sus ” that is to say. 
a (omnumity of at most sixty 
niembcis who piomisc'd to 
dexotc thems(‘l\(‘s to the 
dissemination of the tine 
f.iith. undei the stnctf'st 
ohedieiuc' to th('ir suiic'rioi 
\nd tlu' Pope Their chief 


and made son it‘ eiiei gi'tie steps it wastoWiiham.Prmce of Orange, duty was missionary work, 
st ein (1 ()m 1)1\ niyciit l'!‘'s<'lu- this lliov (arnctl out 

tioiis m this dnection weie Netherlands opposition to Philip by indetatmable wMndennLrs 
.wl . + 1 'C, l.wsl. , b- and was assassinated m i:>S 4 ,, , i i „ 


adoptc'd at 'fii'iit. wInch wt'u 
intended to sohe this problem The scieu- 
tilicandn'ligioiisedueationol theclergy wxis 
speciall\ oigaiiist'd, and at llu' same time the 
phiralit\ ol beiicTices prolnhitc'd. so that a 
less e\])ensivT* and liixiiiions mode ot 
liymg should lor this reason be adopted 


through (‘Very land. But it 
was only after 1343, when the number ol 
inembcMs had begun to grow, that the 
organisation and its efficiency e\])anded 
beyond the original sphere. Loyola him¬ 
self became, in 1341, the first gen(Tal,\Nhose 
w'ill w'as iK'cessarily obeyed by every 
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membrr of the order by virtue oi the 
implicit yieldini; up ol all ludividual will or 
opinion. The hierarchic system was hc'ie 
dev^clopc'd in the' stiictc^st c'onceivable 
manner, and th(‘ Iriiits corresponded 
thoroughly with the (‘xeitious of the 
members of the order. Their numbers and 
their mliuenc'c* increased with astonishing 
. ra])idity in every coiintiy; settle^ 

oMhc ^ w'cM'e lormed everywlicu'e, 

JesMits geographically 

grouped into provinces, while 
many indivicinal biothers w^ere busily 
emjiloyed as tcac'hers m grammar schools 
and universities. This task was doubly 
important in (iermany, since the advanced 
teaching of the Protc'stanfs threafeiu‘d 
to gain a complete victory; Jesuits 
appealc'd as te.ichcMs in the i^avarian 
university of Ingolstadt as early as 154c), 
and gradually made this academy 
entirely subseiMent to them ; a Jc^suit 
collc'ge w^as started at Munu h in I55(). 

Hut even before this l.oyola had mduccHl 
the Pope* to take a most impoitaiit step 
foi the* countt'r-refoiination in Germany, 
by founding the' German ('olIc‘ge at Rome 
in 1552, an institution at which succe.ssive 
gioups ol (ierm.in theologians w'c're to be 
t'diicated in the' jc'suitic spiiit The 
students of this college wvi(‘ to foim tht‘ 
flovvei of the* tioo])s in the war against 
Protestantism, to hold the foieinost posi¬ 
tions in tli(‘ (ic’rman ('huic h .iiid giadually 
to l(‘ad bac k the* lost (a‘rni«iny to the bosom 
of the' (diiiich 

W'hile the Piotestant theologians, aftc'i 
the Peace of Augsburg, bt‘gan a violcuit 
dogmatic sir iigglc* with the' Sw'iss Reiormed 
('hurch, and while theie was furious 
c)pj)c)sition 111 elc’ctoral Saxony to CryjHo- 
Calvinism, (TC'rinan Catholicism gaincxl in 
spiritual stiength, and was able to aim a 
blow at Protestantism from Bavaria and 
Austria, It is remarkable that the papal 
jHilicy met wuth approval from these two 
temporal jirinces almost alcjiie, while of 
^ the numei ous spiritual princes 

^ . , some w'ere oiienly inclined to 

Catholicism ^ \ 

New Life Protestantism, and some weie 
regal ded in Rome at least as 
untrustworthy and could only gradually 
be induced to ac knowlc'dge the Tiidentme 
confession of faith. Now for the first 
time a closer and more* regular bond 
was drawn bc*twc*en (iermany and the 
Curia, in which a more cxirnest spiritual 
life began to be the rule*, by the founding 
of so-called Nunciatures, beginning vvitli 
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Vienna and Cologne , a much stronger 
influence from Rome could thus be 
exeicised on the Cathedial Chafiters, 
c'spc'ciallv at tlu‘ c'lc’ction of bishops, than 
by the individual legates of the* eailier 
system. 

Those who occu])ied the* ejiiscopal 
sees ill (iermany aftei the eighth decade 
of the sixteenth ccMitury were m fact 
far riioie zealous ('athohc's than their 
jiredc'cessors; being paitly younger 
princes ol the families of the Hapsburgs 
and Catholic Wittelsbachs. they wcn*e also 
politically cemnected with princ(‘ly house s 
and piejiared to carr\’ out the dec!c*es of 
Trent within their juri.sdictions. In this 
way a uniformity was again brought into 
the })ohcv of the man}^ Catholic lainces, 
while on the Protestant side the- continiKil 
stiuggle betwTcn c-lc^ctoral Saxonv and 
the P.ilatmate pivvented any umloim 
action. Thc‘ ( .itholics had alwavs the 
majoiity m the dud both 111 the college* 
ol the elcTtors and m that ol the* ])rmc'c‘s. 

In one j)lac:e onh ProtestantMii g.iinc cl 
fc'inporanly a fresh siiccc'^s - on the Lowi'i 
Rhni(% where numerous Piotestaiits, 
^ banishc'cl fiom the Xethc'ilands, 

Archbishop 

of ColoKoe "> I'j'' . ouiK-ll 

of the* imjxM'ial cit\ ol Aix la 
('hapcdle 111 1574, and a lc‘w V(*ais later 
th(*y W'ere in the maioritv. In the* arch- 
bishojiric of ('ologne. the aichbishojy who 
WMiited to maii\ ( ount(‘ss Agnes of 
Mansfedd, tri(*d to carrv his jiioviiuc* into 
the* leform , but at the same turn*, W'hile 
v'lolating the* (oiiditioiis of the cleiical 
state, he wished to rule* as a tcanporal 
pi nice. He jiubhcly ado])t('d ('alvinisin 
in 1582, and marni'd on Febiuary 2nd, 
158J. But the strifes did not follow linn, 
and since the Lutlu'ran princes took little 
or no c.ue for tin* Calvinist, the n(*wdy 
cho.sen Archbishof) Jvrnc'st of Bav'aria 
won a victoiy with Spanish help and was 
recognised as elc'ctor, 111 1584, by the 
empire and even by the Ihotc'stant 
princes. 

This was a great succc‘ss for Catholicism, 
and all the more so bt‘cause now for the 
first time the attcanpt at establishing 
Piotestantism had failed, and the feeble 
efforts of the Protestant ])rinces Inul 
shown that the days of the Schmalcaldic 
League were past. On the north-west 
frontier of CkTmany a grcxit change had 
been jiroduced in tlie Netherlands, wlu‘ie 
the fanatics had already found a home, 
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and Calvinism began to sjnead widt^ly lK)th in the government and among 

(Jiarles V. had taken vigorous measures the peopli'; indeed, the IVott‘stant mov’^e- 

against the heretics, but without distinct men! be( ame moie and more'violent, since 

success, moie especially since the local the stadtholders in tin* j)rovmces allowed 

ruler was un])o])ular on jKditical as well themselves to b(‘ taken unjaejiared to 

as religious grounds. carry out the strict ord('is of the govern- 

Pliilip, the son of Charles, had taken over meiit against the heretic's. The Inquisition 

the governrncait in 155b Irom his father ; had begun its work, but the ])eo])le and the 

but it W'as inevitable that he sliould be ppot^atant nobles revoltcnl against it, 

personally hateful to the Netherlands, as stand*a^*ainst Margaret was obliged to 

i)eing a thorough Sjjaniard, which could not consent, in i5f)5, to the send- 

be said of Chai les. The jirescaice ol Si)anish ing ol an eml)assy to the king 

troops during the pellod alter 1550 Cleated in ordcM' to lay before him the demands 

intense ill-leehng among the ])eople, while ot the XethcTlands Count Egmont was 

increasing linancial dithculties, coupled chosem lor this mission to the royal court ; 

with dwindling 1 (turns lioni trade, of but he achieved no results, 

which England now' began to take a share. The Inquisition was sustained, and the 
nitide thc'inselves felt All this fosterc-d Stat(‘s-(reneial w^cre strictly forbidden to 

the thought ol revolution among the assemble until ('omi)kte ntigious—that is 

jieople, and matured the j)lan of fin.dly to say, ( athohe—ordei had been lestored. 

shaking oft the Sjianish \'okt‘ This w’as more than the ])(‘o])le could 

When Philip left the Netheilands m tolcTatc^ The ccmimand of the king w'as 

i55() in order to visit Sjiain, he appointed iidiculed , the* ]jo])ulace rose m Antwerp, 

his stejisister, Maigaret ol Parma, to the and the jM'ovinc ial st.idtholders refused to 

K^gency. a ])ost she w'as well cpuilified to conijiiy with theoidersol the gcwerninent. 

nil, (‘spec'ially since she was suppoi ted la November, 15^)^ by the' so-called com- 

by a c'eiitral goveinment w'hich Charlc'S j)romise ol Hrecia, a secret league of the 

The Brave But nobility was ellected, which meant the 

WiIIianT^* the ('ounc'il ol State contaiiU'd. paving ot the w'ay toward the levolution 

of Oran e ^^^’‘^•dc's the Spaiiiaids and against Spam and the Inquisitio.i 

o ran e ])^>j (j,members of the 

.1 most l()\al sc'iv.'iiit ol his king, a large league w'as to send a petition, on A])ril 

numbc'i ol the nobilit\ ol th(‘ Netheilands 5th, I5b(). to M.ugand, the regemt, wnth 

who vseie not disjiosc'd to submit without the old demands. To this she returned 

demur to Spamsli ideas and .idheiTcl to an ev asive answei, and the ]>elition resultt*d 

the Pr()lest<mt doclimt's h'oremost <miong m notlimg In the summer, theredore, a 

them WMs to l)e Pi nice William I the Silent, new petition W'as jrrc'scmtcHl in w'hich the 

ol ()r.ingc‘-Nassau In oider to supjrort “ Begg.irs ” (the* " (Iiuaix ”)—the jieti- 

the (\itholic lehgion Philip lormed new tioneis had thus stylc'd themselves at the 

cliocc*ses, and intended to mteileie in the suggestion of ('oiint Henry ol Brederode— 

EieiKh religious struggles in the* mte*rests dein.inde'd the abdication of the rc^gemt 

ol the ('atholic partN , but he* met w’lth the and the appointme'iit ot a national 

keenc*st opiiosition from the leaders ol go\eminent. Philip of Montmorenc\- 

the nobility. Nivelle. Count of Horn, was for the lutuie 

William of Orange, in the struggle* with to guide the lortiinc's of the country in 

Philijy sought an alliance with the Ocrmaii conjunction wath Egmont and William ol 

Protc'stants—he w’as the son-in-law of Oiange, and to jrrotect the countiy by 

Augustus, Elector of Saxony-and with levying troojrs. But in August, 

the Huguenots of Fiance. The crisis be- i5bb, before Margaret had re- 

came more and more acute alter 156], The turned an answer, the Cal- 

nobility demanded that the States-(General vmists, who W’eie now bt*coming 

should be summoned, but Granvelle w’ould very pow'crtul, began their career of image- 

not entertain the idea The destruction breaking, and then enlisted troops for tlie 

of the j)olitical and ecclesiastical suiiremacy defence of the reformed faith. This riotous 

ol Spain would have been sealed by expiessicn ol religious life ai)pealed but 

this step. Philip gave w'ay once more little to the nobility and the great mer- 

to the uigency of the nobility, and chants. The regency made some con- 

recalled Granvelle in the spring of 1564. cessions to them, being alarmed at the 

Nevertheless, the old sjnrit still prevailed rising of the masses, and thus the interests 
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of the nobles and the people were di\’orred. 
Margaret was able, in 1566 and 1567, to 
repress the rebellion in the most imjiortant 
places, and, contrary to her lonner 
jironiises, to restore the Inquisition to lull 
activity. 

She had won a complete vu'tory, but she 
did not reap the fruits ol her work, since 
^ , King Philip, in August, 151)7. 

TllC ACfriolc 4. 4\ T“\ 1 -i A 1 11 

sent the Duke 01 Alva, etiuallv 
Work of the , / 

, . renowned as general and 

statesman, into the Aether- 
lands 111 order once more to enforce the 
recognition ot the absolute gov(‘rnin(‘nt. 
Such full ])owers wt'H' given to Alv.i that 
Margaret abdicated in Decemln'r, and \v- 
sigiH'd her ])ost to the duke The coin})lete 
restoration ol the old lailh was the duel 
aim of the king and oi his stadtholdei. A 
Sj)ecially (ommissioned board of mquisilois 
b(‘gan their bloody work that sanu‘ vvintei. 
('ounts Kgmont and Horn v\ei(‘arrested on 
Se])tember 9th, 1567, and e\(‘cuted on 
June 5th, I5b8, while William ol ()rang(‘ 
esca])ed to (iermany His attem]>ts there 
to win help lor the liberation of his country 
were unsuc('(‘ssful. Ah <i not only executed 
W'lth extreme seventy all the king’s 
measures, and insisted on the ('atholic 
('hurch organisation, but also burdened 
the country with tax(‘s, es])eciallv the 
“ tenth pi‘liny,” for the supjxirt ol the 
army, wdiile he gradually disiegaided the 
States-(ieneral .is .1 body on whose \ote 
n.itioiial tax.ilioii dependixl. He seemed 
to have brought the whole of the Xethei- 
lands iiiuh'r his heel 

A considerable number of faitherans and 
Calvinists h.id escaped execution b\ lliglit. 
They had gone to th(‘ coasts .md the sea 
in order to find 111 a w'lld, jiiratical hie ,as 
“ sea-beggars ” some tompeiisation for the 
loss ot then foimer pros])eiity. Th<‘se 
irei‘booters h.id already lecoided a suc( (‘ss 
on Apiil 1st. 1572. They cajituied and 
held the town of Bnt‘lle, .and took pos¬ 
session of other ])lai'es while Alva was 
p l)usv on the French frontier. 

Become ^Villuim of Orange had always 

Freeboolers '""g*, ^ inliiK-nct; 

on the rebt*ls Irom a distance, 
and had found means to levy troops in 
Germany. On July iSth, 1572, he wais 
nominated by the Dutch provincial states, 
assembled at Dordrecht, as stadthokha of 
Holland, Zeeland, and Utrecht—that is to 
say, as constitutional rejiresentative of 
the King of S»pain. This action meant 
rebellion in Alva's eyes; but it was only 
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after he had cajitured the town of Mons. 
in Hainaiilt, that it was jiossible for him 
to advance towaids thi* north. Haarlem 
held out foi Sloven months, and was taken 
only on July 12th, 157J. Other ])laces, 
esjiecially Alkmaar, showed defiance. Alva, 
how^ever, before the end of the year, left 
his jx)st, being thoroughly convinced of 
the fruitlessness ot his exertions. 

His successor wxas the former governor 
ol Milan, Luis de Kecpitsens y Zuniga. 
The conduct of the S}).uiiards w’as changed 
on his apjx'arance. KeqiK'sens would have 
w'dlingly ni‘goti.Lt(‘d for j)eace , but it wms 
now too kite. The ” bi'ggars ” W(Te leady 
for all emergencies. The wxar continm‘d, .ind 
n< t to till' disadvantage of the Sjxini.uds , 
they WOK' Mctoiioiis uiKk'r d’Avila on 
Aj)iil iqtli, 1574, at Mooker Hi-ath, and 
lu'Id the town ol J.eydeii closely in\'(‘sli‘d 
from M.iy 25th to (k'tobei jrd 

I hit Ix'foK' his d(‘ath, on March 4th. 
I57f), Ri(|uesens WMS kited to se(‘ that tlu* 
rebels had .11 com])lished a union of Holl.ind 
and 7 e(‘l,ind. and had naine<l W’llli.iin ol 


Or.ingt' comm.indi'r ol the lor((‘s on se.i 
and land. This was an impoi taut ad\ ance 


Rebel 
Troops in 
Mutiny 


on the lo.id towards national 
indepiMideiK (*, ha* tlu* idea of a 
iMi'iicli or English ])iot(‘<'loi.itt‘ 
to take the j>ia((‘ ol had 


ahe.idv bi'en mof)ted Th(‘re was now .1 


long inti'rval bclon' a ni‘\/ stadtholdi*! 
a])jH‘aied E\i‘n llu* ])<iiti.dlv vutoiious 
tr(>ops mutinied w'hen tlw'ii ]).'.\ v\as not 
lortlKoming d'he\' b(‘g.in to lo.im through 
the land, plundeiing on then ow'ii aciount, 
and so 1 oust'd tlu* jieisonal le'^istanci* ol 
the j)0})ukition, winch, oig.inist'd into .1 
n.itional guaid, took U}) aims .igaiust them 


at many points 

One thing moie wais lefjuired for the 
expulsion ol tin* foieigners — tlu* union of 
the nortlu'rn .iiid southern jirovinces This 
WMS accomplished m the “ P.icifu ation ol 
(ihent,” on Xo\ ember 4th, 157(), by winch 
thirteen ])rovin('es united foi the common 
peace of the cowuitry, to be crowaied by an 
ecpial tok'iMtion of tlu* Riioimed and the 
Catholic religions. The new stadt holder, 
Don John of Austria, the vk tor of Lej)aiito, 
half-brother to the king, was obliged to 
rei'ogmse the agieement on Februar}' 12th, 
1577, enter Brussels until 

May I. William of Orange had been 
unwilling to negotiate with tlu* governor, 
and .soon noticed that John w’as, not 
sincere in his professions. Indeed, Don 
John had in July occupied Namur in order 
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once more to show the })ower of Sj)ain. 
Ihit hib attomi)t was useless ; all the 
])i()vinc(‘s except Luxembuig rose again, 
William eriteiecl Hrussc*ls, and was nomi¬ 
nated as Riiwaard, or Regent, of Hrahant 
Ix'lore Archduke Matthias of Austria - 
idterwards emjieror—who had been sum¬ 
moned to the country from tlu‘ southein 
piovmces, could gam a footing. The Stat(‘s- 
Oneral w tc now bold enough to d(‘pos(‘ 
Don John, and on DecembtT lolh 1577, 
to form a new league ol the sevimteen 
])iovmces m the union of BiusseK, m 
which the ndoimi'd r‘ligion was dtrlai(‘d 
on a to’n])lete footing (>f e(iuahly with the 
('athohc 

King Plnh]> had scait Pniu Alexander 
Farnesi' ol Parma with amj)le Ion os to 
Bh' su])]iort ot Don John, and a vu torv 
Wtis won o\ei the aimv ol th<* h‘d<'iation 
at tlu' beginning of the \eai 157 <^ Hut 
tlH‘ lomlou('intmls git'W less and Don 
|ohn ()i(‘d on ()( tofioi 1 st. i57tS Religious 
dissensions m the St.'te^*( loiu'i al 1 h Iwei'ii 
i al\ mists and ( .itholu s aiose <ind be( aim* 
more and moie ac'ute s(» .is to thie.iten 
tilt* leceiitlN-at (|Uiied uiiit\, esjM'ii.iIK 

„ . , since \le\andei ot Paima 

Foundation . . 1 , 

# ..IT . Ulth wise motleiMtion 
of the United 11. .1 / .1 1 

- , ,, com ('(led to tie* ( .ithojn 

Netherlands , 

soiitlii’in j*io\mcts pr.Kti- 

( ally all tlwii ( lainis, w Inch weie ])ohtical 
not K'ligions andsodicw theiiioxei to tin* 
Sjianisli side the Spanish u'gent om e 
moie rilled on ei a peojile 

'J'he gUMt J’autu.ition ol (dient w.is 
dissohed b\' the loimdmg ot the \\<dloon 
Pnion ot rtieiht, on JamiatN’ t»th, I57<i 
Or.ingi*, lioNNeNtM. (oiitn\ed to oppose a 
noi (hei n Piotest.int disti ii t to the southern 
('.ithohc distiK't In the union ot rto-clit 
on lannary ipd, 1570. the proNiiues ot 
Hollaml, Zeeland Ptieiht, (lelderland, 
(ironmgeii, Oxeiyssel, .ind Friesland, 
ionned a (ombmation wlmdi. snppoited 
by the jiatnotic (iti/ens ot the piogiessive 
nortIu‘rn towns hud the ioundation lor 
th(‘ later “ United Nethei lands ” 

The steady juogiessol Paima, on the one 
h.ind, and, 011 the oth<*r, the dijiloinatic 
dissoiaation ot the southein Catholic 
jaoN'jiKes Irom Hk* noithern Piotestants, 
with whose demands tor religions Iilxuly 
tliC sontli did not sympathise, isolated the 
union ot Hollanders. Without external 
su])port, it seemed imj)Ossible ioi Oiarge 
to maintain Ins resistance. Helj) might be 
looked for fiom two cpiarters : England, 
where the popular synijiathy was strong : 


and the Huguenot section in France, who 
regarded Francis of Anjou, better known 
by his earlier title of Alen^on, as their 
figurehead. Elizabeth, however, was re¬ 
solute in rejecting the Dutch offer of an 
English protectorate. She w’as ready 
enough to jiermit such undeihand help to 
be given as might kecj) the revolt from 

r.. i. ... entire collaiise ; but sliew^as not 

Elizabeth , \ / 

yet ])repared for an open rup- 

tine with Sjiain. Orange, there- 
dcnemes Alciiyon, the 

more willingly because the Queen of 
England w'as doing her best to make him 
.111(1 eveiyom* else beheye that she was 
going to snri<‘nder her hand at last to 
that grotes(jU(‘ suitor 

At tin* beginning of the y*ar 15S2. 
Fham is, Duke* of Anjou, was ackiiowieclged 
as th(* liituu* rule*!' ol tin* Netherlands, 
i‘X(e[)t Holland .and /(‘eland, and allegi- 
.iiK e to tlu* Spanish king wxas renonmed, 
whil(‘ Ai(h(ltike Matthias withdiew' from 
the scene ol Ins niisuc (esstnl eftorts. 
Th<* h'leiuh j)iin((‘ how<'\ er, did not (*n]oy 
iis lu'W position h)^ ion1iiii\ to the com¬ 
pact whi<h he litKlloi imxl, h(‘ atleinjded 
to iindcMimne tlu* lic'calorn ol tlie Union 
and was llieieloK* driN’en out with Ins 
Fhemh lollowers in jnne. p 

IN ell \et the comi1i\ did not become 
tian(|m! (jmto aj'iart lioni the (ontiiniously 
thH'.itemng attitude ol l^aima, lor on 
|ul\ 17th 15S4 Pi mec* William ol Orange 
lell b\ tlu* liiillet ol an assassin, altei the 
soiitlK‘in W alloon ('atliolu' [irovmces had 
(om))let(‘]\ atl.idled llu'inselves to Sjiain. 
In th(‘ (onise ol the \ear 1585 Hniss(‘ls 
on Maidi loth and Antweip on August 
17th Idl into the hands ot tlie Sjuiniards. 
Thus only th(‘ jiioviiut's which wane 
mnU‘d 111 till* Union ot Utivclit leinained 
to lie compieied. 

In tlK‘ south under Paima’s lule 
(\ithohcisin ()n((‘ moie reigned siijirenie, 
and although 111 Antweip tliere was no 
blood\ j^eisecntion of the Piotestants, 

. still many waxiltliy families 

Drake on a .. a ' 1 ^ 1 . . 


M.r.«a.ng moment, 

(.xpedition Kli/abetJi found hei- 

self com])elled to yii'ld to the pressure 
of the anti-Spanish feeling, and at last 
to enter into o])en alliance wath tlie 
United Provinces. Drake sailed on a 
destructive marauding cxjiedition, and an 
English force w^as despatched to the 
Low' ('onntnes under Leicester. The earl 
found himself obliged to acc'cpt the 
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Protcrtoiatc on helmli of his misiiv^s, a(1vantiig(yiis for the coiintiy to foliow 
who promptly rcpuclintcd hi^ action, with then' piolitahlc occupations. After many 
obloquy. The En^h^h army cfiected nefrotiations. a peace was settled (fii A])riJ 
nothing practical, and Leicester was soon Qth, i(kh). in the iorin of a twelve years' 
recalled. But the situation was changed, tilire, in which Spain winved her sovereign 
The beheading ot Mary Stuart determined rights, and acknowledged the Protestant 
- . , PliiJi]) to devote his energies rejiublic as an independent state. Tiie 

Shan red the destruction ot Peace of WVstpliaha conhrmed this treaty 

Armad^ England, thiinia was kept short witli the republic troin th(‘ Cierinan Empire. 

ot su])plies while an armada and at the sami' time recognised the 

was being prepared, and j)ostpoiK‘d, severance winch had conn' about in iboi). 

owing to Drake’s laid on Cadiz. Maurict* Alter the Airnada, the Anglo-Spanish 
ot Nassau utilisi'd the breathing Sj)ace to naval war continued through the remaining 

reorganise resistance , \\hen the Armada decade of Phih|)’s lile. English ships 

Ccinie, Dutch ships \\ere able to ])revent waged unceasing war on Spanish com- 

any attempt on Parma’s })art to ])ut to sea. nierce, a pojuilar course encouiaged by 

On May 2(jth, 1588, the Aimada, a tht‘ queen, who had no desire to see the 

mighty vS})anish tkad ot lOo ships, with total destruction ot Spain ac( oinplished. 

32,000 men and 2,(u)0 giii-s, sailed from I'hrice the indomit.ible Philij) attemjded 

Lislion, and lett ('orunna on July 22nd, to desi)atch new armadas, but e.ich one 

in order t(y conquer England, only to be was dispersed and slnittered by adxeise 

hojielessly sh.itteied by the English fleet winds Spanish mteivention in Fiance 

and tinaliy annihilated by tem}H‘sts T 1 h‘ enabh*d the astute Henry JV. to })ose as 

])ow’ei ol S])ain was ho]H'lessl\ crippled the jutnotic cham])ion, while ])huing 

l)y the disaster , nor did she improve her his oppoiKUits in the invidious 

})ros|)ects by deliberately entangling heisell Grandeur st‘rv.ints ot a toicigii 

in the French war ot th(‘ siuiession . and hostile master. W'Iumi Philij) 

Alter the death of tlu* English que(‘n, ® died, in the husk of 

Elizabeth, in itK)], a tnic(‘was uieMtable, .Spain’s gr.indeur still remaini'd , its 
since tor Spam as for the Rejiublic tlie re.ility h.id gone lor e\ei, though still tor 

tost of the w'ar xvas alir.od cnislimg, and liall a cenlurv the woild hesitati'd to 

the trade ol Sjiain was (onlinually (liniin- aiquetialt* that the t hampiouship ot 

ishing, while tlie unpro\'ement in the militant leaction h.id ])a''sed trom the 

Dutch tiading enterjinses suggested the Spanish to the (ierm.in lla])slmigs 

thought to the nierchaiits who sliaied Hkixkkh Sciii ktz 

the go\(M'nm(‘nt that it w’ould be more Armi\ Tiiii-' 



IN THE DAYS OF THE INQUISITION • THE MEN OF JUSTICE 
i ruJii tlij by je,in Paul Ltiurcns m the Luxeinbouiy 
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THE PLACE OF PHILIP 11. OF SPAIN 

IN EUROPEAN HISTORY 

A Note by Martin Hume, M.A. 


DHTLIP II. inlirntcd an impossible task, 
^ wliieli bo was too conscientious to 
slink. He was reaied in a ii^id system, 
which, in his lack oi ongiinihty, he thought 
It imjiious to th.inge, and he was fac(‘d 
at a critical juMiod ol tlu* woild’s histoiy 
by iiimbl<‘ adveisaries and shifting (on- 
ditioiis with w'liK'h he w'as th(‘ last man 
p..,. , to ('o])e su( ct'ssfully. He W'as 
Great* laborious and jiatient, pro- 

Fautirc im|tn'ss(‘d wath the 

inagnitudtM)! his sat led mission, 
tontideiit ol ultimate \ ictoiT, and leadyto 
satiihce himself and others without mercy 
to tlu' cause toi winch alone he lived, the 
unity ol (iiristt'ndom iiiuh*! the hegemonv 
ol Spam. In this hte-ob)ect he failed 
utterh, as W'as mc\ital)le lor at the time 
that the woild was .iwakf'iimg with new 
light lit'sought to p(T])etu<it<'the dai kness, 
and the onl\ jiaitial siucess that crowned 
the end ol a long leign ot const ant carnage 
w’as that h'rance w'as ])i(‘vented from 
bet'ommg a Piotestant pow’er 

Imoiu the unhapjiy day when, m 1516, 
tht‘ soveieign ot Flanders and heir of 
th' em])ue becauK' king of Castile and 
•Aragon, Sj>am w'as cursed with responsi- 
l)ihtu‘s 111 Cential luiro])e that brought 
her into inimu al contact wath France 
at every point, and in 1321, at the 
peiiod when all her resouices were 
n(‘(‘ded for hei mteiior consolidation, and 
the dev(io})ment of the New' World, the 
\oung emjieror thiew' back the challenge 
of Luthei and assunu'd in addition 
the championship of orthodoxy. Thus 
begiiii the mighty contest between tradi¬ 
tional authority, on the one hand, and 
ire(‘dom ot judgment on the other, of 
which over-billdened Spain had to bear 
th<‘ (ost on th(‘ losing side, and the tiled 
einpeio! (tist his load uj)on his son, Philip, 
i.5.55 nothing but tlie sublimest faith 
(ould have inspired belief in the final 
victory ot his cause. And yet Phili]> 
never w^avered in lus firm conviction. His 


treasury was empty : his Fkunish subjects 
were lull of distrust, Protestantism was 
daily grow’ing stronger but tli(u*t‘ wvis 
no thought ol temjiorising or avoiding 
the issue, and the slow', wise unwarhke 
man, iinlip, gravely, jmivt'rfully, and 
conscientiously took uj) the task v\heie 
his father lett it. ignoring dithculties 
(hanged ('onditions, and the iorct's ai- 
ranged against him He w’as treed from 
the burden of the empii(‘. but he still 
consideied it his duty to d(‘tend it, <ind to 
('ombat Luther.mism m (lermaiiv. A 
slight ('onct‘ssion ^ local ]M'e)iidi( ‘s and 
lehgious freedom in Holland and Flanders 
would have saved him the hle-long 
struggle whitii luined vS])am , but for 
Philiji surreiKhT of j)rm(M]»Ie, howt‘V(‘r 
small W'as imjiossible His (.ius(‘ w.is 
necessaiil\ the cause ol the Almighty, and 
might not b( bought and sold 

Phili])’snu‘thods weie thos(‘ ot his lather’s 
old age, though he la(i<('d his lather’s 
('(ierit^ ot thought and adion It was th< 
diplomatist-empt'ror and not tlu* soldiei- 
empeior of whom Philij) w'as th(‘ heir, and 
from the first Philij) ho])ed to win by (mi¬ 
ning wiiat hi'^ lathei liad failed to win by 
arms. The religious sdiism W'as dividing 
Eurojie by new hues oi cleav'agi* and fiesh 
national alTmities w'eie lormmg new groujis 
of powers. It had alvvavs been the centie 
of Spanish-Flemish policy to maintain 
fiiendship with England at any cost m 
order to divert France on the north when 


p k Ik necessary; but when Phi’ij) 
Elizabeth Elizabeth of England 

Refuses to 4^ 1 i rr 1 ^ 

w j DI.M- rejected his offers of maniage 

W.dPh.l.pJ^ the tutelage ef Spam, 
he imagined a new combination, by winch 
he could secure France to his side b}' an 
alliance and Ins mairiage with a Fiem h 
princess, and become head ot a league of 
( atholic nations to opjiose advaiKing 
Protestantism. The pLm jiiomjitly failecl, 
because Catharine de Meclici, the Queen- 
Regent of France, would not dance to 
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Philip’s piping. She cared nothing for 
niceties of creed, and could change her 
tone at will. It did not suit her to have 
France pledged firmly to a S})amsh 
Catholic policy, which would ha\'e given 
the Guises all the power, and she at once 
began smiling upon Ehiiabelh ol England 
and the Huguenots to clieckmale her son- 
in-law. The trio France, England, and 
Spain, soon lell back into their old 
position ol conijieting with ea( h (.th<*r to 
avoid isolation, and in 1h(‘ constant 
shuffling to this end I^di/abeth and 
Catharine de Meda'i with tlu'ii lapid 
gyrations and absence ol serui)h‘, could, 
and lu^aily always did beat Philip, whos(‘ 
slow di'hberation, numobik* conseience <ind 
invanabk' loutine, leiidered him tvisy to 
circumvent in sj)itt‘ ol al) his eunmng 
h'or many yiMis Philij) siilleied with un¬ 
exampled jiatH'iue the ])lundei ol his slnt>s 
at sea, the su])j)ort givmi to his lebi'llious 
subjects, tlu' \’iolati(ai ol his tiMiiloiy. .ind 
the scornlul (lt‘han((‘ ol his imnonsti am es, 
because he hojX'd against hojie to win 
the Iriendly neutrality ol England,without 
whuh he could not d()nnn<it<* HolLind oi 
di( bite .1 ('.ithohe jiohi \ to Fi4in(<‘ 
Hi‘ sjiaii'd no efloi t to (ontiol Engkind. 
Threats (iijoleiv. bnbt'ry suboination ol 
murder and lebi'llion, wt'n* tiit‘d m tnin. 
Ell/abeth nud them all with delt e\asion, 
sun* that, v\hen she pleased «i sunk' or 
a hint ol marriage w'ould bimg I'ram e to 


her side, oi that a note to the Huguenots, 
or a little more lielj) given to the 
Piince ol Orange, would redouble Philip’s 
caies and make him harmless Orange 
w’as as o})]wrtimist as the lest ol the 
enemies ol Philip, 

When at last in desjieiation Idnhj) 
decided to conquei England, an invasion 
which might have bemi easy thirty 
ye.iis btdore his leaden loutme and 
centralised admmistiation jxii.dysi'd his 
e\(‘cutive. and tlu* g!i‘:it \nnada of 
I5(SS Wiis a bi'att'ii Heed bidon* d saik‘d 
to inevitable disastiM* In In- s.id old 
age lH‘i(‘a\ed, o\eiwoiked and ill, d(‘ej) 
m dcd)t he could iiexei ])av, and oxt'r- 
wludmed with |)eisonal gi u 1 and national 
l.iihn(‘, h(‘ nevei desjumd himlv < on 
. im i‘d that th(‘ c.iiis«‘ of (lod w.is linked 
with hm ‘>wn .iiid that Imal \uloi\ vxonld 
lejxiy till' sulli'img cind saiiifid* ol himscdl 
and Sj)am He bided to donniKite oi win 
the tneiidslii]) ol haigkiiid Ik' bided to 
imj>ose t'atholuism n})oii tin' (a'linaiis. 
or evi'ii u|K)ii his own itdK'lhoiis Memmgs 
lu‘ l.ided to make* his Ixloxi'l daiightei 
(jiK'en ol haigl.ind oi (jiiei'ii ol h'l.iiK'e , 
but <it k'iisl .is .1 1 esidt ol his hie fu'loKed 
Hc‘m\ ol N.ix.iiit' to “go to M.iss “ 
thus keejimg Idaint' ( atholu and b\ 
fne .ind i.u'k lu* ( k'.insi'd his ( oinitix ol all 
t.iint ot hi'iesy In doing -“O he doomed 
Spam, whos<‘ gloi\ was Ins ,um to a long 
fiituii' ol miootiuKe and ignonimx 
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A DELEGATION FROM HOLLAND TO PHILIP II. 
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THE SPACIOUS DAYS OF ELIZABETH 

AND ENGLAND’S RISE AS A WORLD-POWER 

E LTZAliKl'll lu'i .i Vet sIk* w.is lt‘ss (lous IImii slui 

1.1 1.1 f i<in fii Aiirrlif.iti tJiii.i f }i!(m-onird . tlu* siisDcnst' ill ulilih sIh* id 


^ (lt‘( l.ii.it loii ot Aiii^Ik.ui -av tnp.itliK " 

.ind ;in :u LikiwIi'iI^miumiI ot lh<‘ sii])U‘ni.i< \ 
ol I\ii h.inuMit 1>\ oidiMini; Ih.il ili(‘ sh 

Lltui{.^'^\'slioiild 1h‘ Used is tl:r solo lonii 
(’f ])ul>li< soivi((‘ until I’.ii li.iiiiont slionld 
olhoiwiso ])io\i(U* This j)i o( 1 ,'ini.il Mill 
soundi'd tlio ki‘\ note ol tlu' i» il;ii .iltlio; ,l;1i 
U niiist 1)0 owned th.it, wink lioi do\otio i 
to till' lollLOOll ol 1k*1 l.lthl I was SIIKOIO, 
lioi ios))(*ot loi I’.iili.mnnt w.ish.isid upon 
I EMndi^iiiL^ poM option ol tlio hut tll.ll 
iiitoi'i.K s was a tluiij.' ol the pasl. 

Ilioio WOK nian\’ o( < asioiis on wliuh 
dio would h.i\o (jiiaiiollod with tin* 
< oinnioiis had shodaiod Ik i \iowsand 
tholts wI io 1 ,iK i\ Ml I oniploto ,K I Old I^ul 
Ml Ik‘I niosi s,>|i.\\ i|I(‘(l iiioiiionts sho 
lonu'inhoiod Ih.il hoi thioii* wassu)>poi !< d 
^ol(‘]\ 1 )\ 11 k i;oodw ill ol tho nat ion <ind in 
the hist osoi t sIk invun.d'K ji.issi^d liom 
line its .ind 1 onioiisti.UK os to llu* l.inL;iiiiL:o 
. ol loiKih.ition In thiswise 


The Devoted 


(ontn nu d 
>oldoni 


K.. In Mimstois >oldoni 

of Elizabeth , ' 

li.is .in\ s()\eK‘i, 5 ^n loin- 
in.ind<‘d tho doxotion ol inoio .ihlo 
si'ivanls ^ 1 ! W ilh.ini ( o. il (.ilttuw.iids 
Loid lUiiloiLih) .d hist li< 1 ^lO(l<‘t.u^ ol 
Stall' (I i=) 7 -l alti'i wMids Liiid'I lo.i- 
sinoi (157J TS‘i^) nil Nuhokis Haion, 
tho land Koopi i (i S3S I 37 ul Sn hi,inns 
W’.ilsini^h.un nr(],>t.ii\ ol Stato (1373 

15(10), aio tho most lamons ol ho: ad^ isojs, 
.nid tlio liowoi ol tll.ll ollK'l.ll .iiistot 1 .K \ 
whuh hoi l.itlioi .111(1 ^i .indhilliiM iiad 
(.dlod into oMsti iK V 

Xoiu' o 1 those nion omm a((|uiiod a 
('omj)I(‘to (ontiol ol tho (juoon’s polii \. 
She listi'iiod .ittontnoh to thi’ii \iows, 
^('lo(t(d 01 K lused to select a plan aci01 d- 
iiif; .IS lli(‘ humour seized hei, and not 
mtreqiKMUh' it'diiced them to despair 
through lit'i own willuJness 01 tliiongh 
.dtention to tin* mst.inces ol the t.i\ournes 
l)udlo\', K.iil ol Leicestei, llalton, 
Kssi‘\. .ind others wdio ])la\ed u[)on her 
inordmah' v.init\' to tlu'ir owm advantage 


3'et sh(‘ W'.is li‘ss (.pU'Klous 111.in slui 
seemed, the susjionst' ill wlmli she k< jit 
the n.ition, Ikirh.imi'iil, .uiih.issadors, 
.ind hei own (oiincil w.is ottim due 
to the piolound (.iiition wath w ha h sh<‘ 
w’.ilkeil m the midst ol (onip!(‘\ .ind 

( onfia tme loK os sIk* h.id Im'i 
Elizabeth s , . 

, lathei s instmiii\(‘ pow) 1 ol 
Strength and 1 < i i 

Weakness h'< line Ikh 

.i;i.indl.ilhors ait of .inaKsini- 
the Intel iiat lonal sitmilion (hit 11 '^lie 
w.'is w isei til.Ill hoi Mmjsteis and, 
.lithough she s) Idom \ ontni ed on .1 di‘( isi\ e 
st(‘]) hei m.ution ma\ he (hsinhod .is 
m.istoiK '1 ho dosiie oi hoi lin'iids .ind 
enemii's .ihkt‘w'as ti**it sin* shou'd (oniniit 
hois(ll to .1 settli'd (oiiiso h\ m.iin.iL'o, 
h\ .ilh.lines l)\ st.iti iiK'iits ol mtimtioiis 
Hoi ti\ed lesohe W'.is <0 loni.im nn< om- 
niittod as long .is it w.is ])ossihl( io do so ; 
.md toi tills end shi' w.is [iiep.iierl to 

sai iifu e\t‘i.i( it\ ( oiisisU'iii V .111(1 Ihuioui . 

It w.is olton .1 snidid poll! \, and slu' 
w.is sometmios lepioaihi'd as timoious. 
In ieaht\ sIh' w.is t .ip.ihlo ol tin* mo-l 
itikks^ (hiring 11 she h.ilaiiKHl it w.is 
m th)‘ m.innei ol .1 rop(‘-w.ilkoi. (01 whom 
.1 l.ilst sioj) means dostnu'lion ^he 
sliowod .1 supi ‘ine t.uth m tht' siamity 
w liK h .111 iiisiil.ir position and thi' lon- 
lli( ting amhitions ol tin’ ('ontiiu'iit.il 
poweis conloiied u})on hoi kingdom ; 
thoK' weie tmu's wlieii she stakt'd Ix'r own 
he.id .ukI tile prospt'iitx o hhiL'l.uid upOii 
hei tonhdi'iite in this sei unt\ 

Xe\er was this dextiMity more neei'i'd 
llian .it tlu' iH'ginnmg of hei u'lgii. 
Sh(' h.id to etf(‘('t .1 lehgious seltlenuiil 
^ , whidi vvonld apjiease the Pj(»» 

Kest.inl^ willu.nl irnlalu.K tlu' 


Difficulties 


IVIari.iii reaction.n les mtou'bel- 


lion , to hold l.ist hv the tru iid- 
slup ol 'sp.iiii without committing 1 h‘1S(>1i 
to anothof w.ii wath Kiaiue: to le-ist 
tlu‘ ri\al jmdi'iisions ol M.iiv Stu.iit yet 
to lea\e it iinceitain whethei Alarv might 
not ultimately mhent the Knghsh throne ; 
to encourage loreign Protest.nils yd to 
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escape the stiVpiia attacliing to the 
heresiarch. Her leligious settlement was 
adapted to these complex leqniremenls 
She settled the constitution and doctrine 
of the Church by parliamentary legislation, 
because the convocation of the cleigv 
was imbued with the Maiian system and 
hostile to all change 

But Elizabeth used her utmost i-tforts to 
prevent Parliament Irom heedless tamp^^M- 
ing with doctrine, and modilied her claims 
of supremacy to a^’Old the lepro.icli 
of despotism TIjc Snpremaiv A( < 
1359 dropped 
the offensive title 
“ SupreiTU' Head 
ol the Church ” 
and declared the 
queen merely 
supi erne gover¬ 
nor of the realm, 
as well in all 
spiritual things 
or causes as in 
temporal ; th(* 
oath of suprem¬ 
acy was to be 
demanded onh 
from ecclesias¬ 
tical jiersons, 
tiom laymen 
holding office, 
and trom tenants 
in duet All she 
leipiired of ju'i- 
\.ite individuals 
was that they 
should not pul> 
licly dispute 
against the su¬ 
premacy. 

By a sj)(.-cial 
])ioclamation the 
queen disclaimed 
any intention of 
interfering with 
the Church’s doctrine 01 forms of woiship 
The Act of Uniformity was passed at 
the same time to settle the forms of 
public worship. It pi escribed the use 
ol Edward’s second Prayer Book, wath 
some alterations intended to gratify tlie 
moderates, who w^ould have preferred that 
of 1549, avoid offending the extierne 

party, who desired a i^rayer Pook morti 
Protestant m tone than any which had 
yet appeared. It was made a criminal 
offence to use any other form of public 
worship, or to speak against the prescribed 
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form ; and non-attendance at church was 
to be punished by a fine of twelve-pence 
tor each Sunday. 

Tlio liist of these Acts also settled the 
(piestion of royal jurisdiction 111 eccle¬ 
siastical matteis I'he (Town received the 
rights of hearing all appeals, ol visiting 
and coriecting till heresies, schisms, 
abuse's, contemjds. and enormities These 
jioweis weie to be exerciscid i)y royal 
delegates, who might be laymen. The 
(hliems hciesy law's w'ere repealed , heiesy 
Mill lein.iined <i c'apital offence, but it w'<is 
made moie diffi¬ 
cult to seciiie the 
conviction »)1 any 
save tlu' most 
flagiaiJt heietics 
In the latcM' 
\ ears ol the leigii 

many iegislafnc 
.ind admimstra- 
iive me.isurt^ 
were fi.lined tc* 
define' points 
which had been 
left v.ignc' in the 
settlement, to 
jiiovidt* moi#^' 
ellectual rna- 
ehineiy loi en- 
torcnig it, and 
to >h<ii I’ll n ilu“ 
])('naltu‘s against 
those w’hou'f used 
conformity. I'he 
spiiit oi the 
settlement, w’hich 
III government 
followed the ex¬ 
am} )le ol Henry 
Vlfl., in doe trine 
and ritual that 
of Ciannu'r, re- 
The m allied un- 
aifered ; wc' may 
therefore anticijiate the course of jiolitical 
developments to sketch the outlines ol 
the queen’s ecclesiastical }iolicy. 

All the bishojis, a large number of the 
cathedral clergy, and about two hundred 
parish priests, aliandoned their })rcler- 
ments rather than accept the oath ol 
supremacy. Their places, how’ever, wen* 
soon filled, and in Archbishop Parker tin* 
queen found a cajiable and rnoderati' 
primate to direct her future measures. 
Under his advice the Thirty-nine Articles 
—an amended version of the Forty-tw'o 



ELIZABETH, QUEEN OF ENGLAND 
It was diiniijf the reign of “Good Queen Bess" that England lose to 
the position of a world-power The daughter of Henry VIII by his 
second wife, Anne Boleyn, Elizabeth ascended the throne on the death 
of Mary in I .'i.'iH, and reigned till her death at Richmond in 1 bO { 
execution of Mary Queen of Scots is the greatest blot on her name. 



TrlE SPACIOU:> DAYS OF ELIZABETH 


A. ticlos of tlio iast reign—were published 
in I5bj. Studiously m()rlt‘rat(‘ in language, 
on disputed questions cautious to the 
])Oint of ambigiut}/, the new confession 
was accepted by every section of the 
clergy, and it was niadi^ binding on the 
clergy alone. In 15O;}, and for some tune 
to come, th(‘ ('er(Muoiu(‘s and ve-^tments of 
the Travel Ho(-k foimed the only subject 
of serious disj.ule. Elizabeth stood him 
against tlu* cry ol the gi owing jiarty of Puri¬ 
tans loi nioH' sirnplicitv m jHiblic woishij). 

Parkei's Advei iiseiiKMits in I5hh li\ed 
a stand.11(1 of 

outward ioims | 

W’'!!('h ga\ ( inu( h ' 
off 'iK e .ind led to 
many suspi'ii- 
sions among the 
( 1 e r g y. '1' li e 
minority lellbai k 
upon the plea 
that nothing 
should 1)(‘ made 
obligatory whudi 
was not (hunon- 
strably ('iijoiiM'd 
by Sci ipt u 11‘ . 

<111(1, on till' b.isis 
ol the a])j)e<il to 
Si’iiptuie, Puri- 
tiimsm now be¬ 
gan to assume a 
(loctrin<d loim 
('on ve n t 1 ( 1 e s 
multi])li(*d in 
London <md M>me 
other ])lai es and 
<i 11 h o ugh t he 
(pieen pubhi Iv 
annouiK'ed that 
she desned to 
tani]:)er with no 
man's consc lenci*, 
but merely to 
enforce outw^ard 
(onlormity, this jiimcijile did not molht\ 
the “ conventicle men,” or pievent the 
government from iiniinsomng them 

The malcontents soon tound a leader 
in Cartwright, a (ambridge prolt‘ssor ot 
divinity, who beg<m b}' denying that Scrip¬ 
ture authorised the ejusccqiate to exercise 
authority over their fellow clergy, and by 
]>leadmg for a revival ol diocc's.ui synods. 
After his exjnilsion trom (.ambridge, 
Cartwright w’ent lurther, and in Ins 
Admonition to Parliament 111 1372 claimed 
autonomy for the C hurch and maintained 


that the ecclesiastical supremacy should 
be vested in gt'iieral councils of the clergy. 
Princes, said Cartwright, are bound by the 
decTces of the Church ; they ought, in the 
prophet's words, “ to lick the dust off the 
f('et of the ("Inirch." 

There wa're many to whom this langii.ige 
was repugnant, and who yet were Puiitans 
in the matter ot ceremonit‘s and doctrine. 
The spirit of these moderatt Puritans wa^ 
r(‘j)resenled 111 P.ii liaini'iit, m which the 
Took ol ('onimon Pia\er \vas challenged 
and the Artiiles weie cnticisi'd from time 
, to time*. Elizabeth 
took liei st.iiid 
on the ])rmciple 
tli.it the affairs ol 
the Church were 
the cxclusivr 
coni'cin ol the 
('ujwn not to be 
dis( ussed with¬ 
out hei licence , 
and in s])ite of 
.ingry jirotests 
she was able 
to ])revent Pun- 
t.Liiisin liomleav'- 
mg Its Ill.11 kiijKm 
the staluh' book 
In the i oimtrv 
huge Punt.iiiism 
{lU'seilted <i mon 
ditlii ult problem 
” })roj)hesv mg-^,’ 
or unhceiist'd 
prccK hnig^, wert' 
treciuent and 
[)o pillar; the 
jiimtmg pies-, 
wa-) (.died to 
the aid ol the 
Punt.Ills, and 
sfMtti'i'ed broad¬ 
cast libellous 
attacks ujioii 
episcopacy. In 13Q0 an attempt on the 
part ol Cartwiight and his friends to set 
up a system ol unothcial dioces.in synods 
was detected .and caused considerable 

alarm : but in I5(S j Whitgift had 
succeeded to the j)rima('y, and with 

his aid Elizabeth enteied on a campaign 
01 vigorous Repression. 

The ecclesiastical jurisdiction of tlie 
Crown was now' committed to a Couit ol 
High Commission, winch assumed the 

right of interrogating all the clergy ujion 
oath as to their nehefs and practices. An 



QUEEN ELIZABETH IN A COSTUME OF THE PERIOD 



Bacun Cf'cil WaKin jliani 

THREE OF ELIZABETH’S FAITHFUL MINISTERS 


The queen was fortunate in her Ministers, and seldom has any soveieiRii coininanded the devotion of inoie able seivanls 
The above thi ee were the most famous of her advisers— Sir Nicholas Bacon, the Lord Keepei , Sir William Cecil, aftei wai ds 
Loid Burleigh, first her Secietary of State and later Lord Treasurer, and Sir Francis Walsnigham Secietaiy of State 

Art was passtnl in T3<)J w Iik li tlnratoiu'd sriiKiiifiit iii.milaiiifil tli.it in llii‘sr 

with srN’rrr ]H‘1 mI1i(‘s ,i]l w ho iu'”](‘( It'd to iiiattcis oarli ( liintdi li.is .1 discirtion 

att(Mid at (huK'li 01 ])cisistt'd in attiaidiiii; lint lu‘ ,dM) ni^Midrd uiiiloiniit\ within 

( oiU’ontu l(*s Th(‘Stai (diaiiilH'i, w liK li < s r.u h (1ini( li .i^ nssriitial ; hr thoiudd that 

('ally as had <r'Siiim‘d a (riisoishij) thr lax powri slionld both }>ir‘^riilH' 

ol thr Jhrss now' briMinr tlu* to.idinlor I'liiloiniitv an<l rnlour it b\ ,ill tlit‘ 

nf thr Hii;h ( oininisMon in irpirs^nii,; prii.dtirs thal iinL^hl Im inrillnl 

Nonronfonnists and thru htriatin<‘ with It n lut'dlr-- to say tfi.it iral nni- 

tlu* 1 (‘sidt that srxriri ptnialta''wnr in.idr loiniitx was not si i nu d llnndirds ot 
l)ossi])K\ \vlp]<‘ on th(' otliri li.md tin* llir(lrii;\ tlioiisands ol ihrl.iitx tlioii|;dj 

'fiidoi d(‘spotisni 111 s( 1 nl.u attaiis oj irsti.iinrd lioin opposition 1)\ ji.iti lotisni 

whirh thr Stai ( hanibri w as tiir sx mhol and irspiii joi thr (pupil’s prison 

and rxj)ir.shion, lirt.iinr hatrtul to rxtax waitrd witli iinp.itnaKc toi ilic adxriit 

srrt.irx' ot .i nrw sox tn ritL,in w ho ^lio ild intiodn(< 

It xxonid Ih' .1 inist.ikr to i(“i;aid hJ'/a- a nioK lilxi.d sxstmn 

b(‘th and lit 1 Ministt'is ,is t.iiuitital in l'h/<d»rth opjiosrd Ihii itanisin, at thst 

thtar adhrsion to r])is(opa<x‘ ni to a as sonirthin,i^ nrx\-<ani;lt'(l .md hk< lx to 

ji.iitinilai srt ol toinis and rrimininrs oltnid thr ni.iiontx ol Ium snl>|i'<'ts 

Hookri, x\ ho max Ih* Ki^.irdrd as thr lattt'ilx’ lunanst' thr xutniions (.iit^ri* of 

('lassiral <i])ol('qist ioi thr Ixh/.ibrth in (.dxinisni r.ixr hri irasons loi snspoi tinr 



Leicester Hatton Essex 


FAMOUS FAVOURITES OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 
Although Elizabeth’s Ministtis weie men of outstanding ability, there was none of them who ever acquired a 
complete control over her policy, and when the mood seized her she even neglected their counsels in order to devote 
herself to favourites, such as Dudley, Earl of Leicester, Sir Chiistopher Hatton, and the Earl of Essex, whose 
portiaits are here lepioduced, who were always willing to pander to her vanity and to turn it to their own advantage. 
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fne nn])opiilarity of tho peace in 
Fiance brought the Guises, who had 
Opposed i 1 once more into ])ower; imme¬ 
diately afterwards the accession of their 
ncj)hew the danplun, as Francis II., made 
them doubly dangerous. The obvious 
means of checking the Guises was to form 
ail alliaiKe with tlie Piotestants of Scot¬ 
land; the great obstacle to this coiiise 
was the necessity of jireserving Philips 
liKmdship. To form the .Scottish alliance 
without ,*reaking the Spanish .dliance was 
the first of Elizalxdh’s great “xjil.nts in 
(liplonuov. and it was the more remaik- 
able l)ef.ais<‘ she contrived to lot ward the 
j)ohtlcal designs of tin* S(ot tie'll Protest- 
.lilts w'lthout in any way committing lier- 
-.elf to the supjKUt ol th<Mr lehgious temds. 
With Philip’s s(‘cret toiiscnt an ariin ua'^ 


Scottish Catholics around the throne : the 
Protestant Ministers, whom Mary had 
hitherto been obliged to accept, were dis¬ 
missed from power and chased out of 
Scotland. Then, how'ever, the murder ot 
Rizzio m 1560, contrived by the Protestant 
lords, but assisted by the con- 

of S c o t ft pi'<^duced a schism in the ranks 
of Mary’s following. The queen 
sacrificed the Catholic cause and her 
FInglish hopes to the disu'e of vengeance. 
She sought allies among the Protestants, 
even among the assassins of Rizzio : and 
iJai nicy’s murder in 1567 atoned for that 
Ri//i<) '1 lie queen’s part in the crime was 

su'^peded from the hist ; her marriage 
w'ltli Bothwell, the chief agent in the 
mm del tinned suspicion to certainty, 


:.eut to assist 
tlio Jiarty ol 
Knox 111 (‘Xpell- 
nig till' French 
troops of Marv 
ol (lUisix This 
was ('fleeted ; the 

ottish Reform- 
I tion was saved ; 
and it Ix'came 
certain that 
.k'otland w’ould 
not supj>l\ the 
(hns(‘s with a 
base* from whic h 
to menace Jriig- 
land. 

In I5t)i Mary 
Stuart, left a 
widow b\’ tlie 


r 


'"'mM 


TWO BRAVE SEAMEN HAWKINS AND FROBISHER 
A native of Plymouth, Sir John Hawkins took a prominent part in the 
repulse of the Spanish Armada, he set the example of American 
voyages, and, with Drake, commanded expeditions to the Spanish 
Mam Sir Martin Frobisher, another of the hardy type of seamen of 
Eh^aheth’s time, led Polar expeditions, and fought against the Armada. 



alienated from 
h(T the hearts of 
all res])ectablc 
Catholics, and 
gave the Pro¬ 
testant leaders 
the opportunity 
of returning 
and rt'covt'iTng 
]) o w e r. T h c 
(jiH'eii w’as im¬ 
prisoned at 
L o c h I e V e n 
Castle, her half- 
brother, Murray, 
became regent 
foi the infant 
JaiTU'S VI. ; and 
the n'sult 

of a last effoi t on 


earlv death of F'rands II , returned to 
.Scotland to turn the tide ot Protest¬ 
antism and to watch lor an opportunity 
of making good her English tlaims, either 
as the opponent or as th(‘ heiiess-designate 
of Elizabeth. Maiy would not ceasi' to 
^piarter the English royal aims , Elizabeth 
would not recognise her as successor to 
the thione. Flence their lelations were 
strained, and it became Elizabeth’s su- 
^ preme object to picvent her 
o: I I'lval Irom ioiming a close union 
. with the English Catholics or 

with a loreign C.athoJic })owx'r. 
Philip’s jealousy of France was still the 
chief safeguard for England. But the 
marriage of Mary with her cousin DarnJey 
in 1565 seemed foi a time as though it w ould 
make the Scottish queen independent of 
external help. The marriage united the 


the part of M.iry and her few^ remaining 
siip])orters was a defeat at Langsidc in 
i3hS, whicli n('('t'ssilated her flight to 
England. 

She threw lierself upon the mercy of 
Elizabeth ; it w\is a desperate stej), but 
it caused untold embarrassment to the 
English government. P^lizabcth could not 
afford, e\en if she had been WTllmg, to 
restore }i('r cousm and destroy th(‘ Pro¬ 
testant ascendancy in Scotland. She had 
not the right to try Mary for the murder 
of Darnley; nor w as she anxious to 
deprn c the English Catholics of the hopes 
which they based upon Mary’s claim to the 
succession. She therelore resolved to 
discredit without formally condemning 
Mary, and to keej) her as a prisoner without 
treating lier as a criminal. Mary’s request 
that the complaints against Murray and 
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till' Scottisli Prolostants nii^ht liave a 
lirniiiir nia<l<,' tJu' ioi .ippoint- 

nji; ,1 ( oniillit tt't' /<» ''//J tin ( Ihll 
JJi/\ /'-VM'// tli(‘ Stots u*‘ic ju'isiiaHtHl 

t(f pioilinc tlH‘ Lvttci> 

to 1)0 wiittiii }\v Maiy to BotliwcH, .oid 
_ ^ w'lioii Mar\ laiiio h.id l)0(‘ii 

uccn |)Iast(‘d l)V tills 

& Prisoner • , , - 

• r I j ovidoiKo, the i'i()t'(V(iini»s ol 
in England , ‘ ^ , 

tlio ooininittoo \v(‘ro siisjlondt'd 

without luaniii; tlio dcirnoc*. Mai\ u'.is 

kt‘pt a pnsoiuM', hut Jilh/ahotii wauild 
j^dadly Ii<nt‘ K'stoK'd luu ,ls the nonun,d 
(jiiot'u ol Scotland il Mary would li<i\o 
ahaiidoiicd laa (hum to tiu* English 
IhioiK', .ind il Muria\ would ha\(* ('on- 

si'uicd to give his sistta* the shadow' without 
tlio suhstauc(‘ ol ])owoi Mure both 
it'ui.iiiK'd ol)duiMtc lli('U‘ were two .dt(a- 

Ucituesloi hdi/,d)eth 

Sh(' might exei ut(' Mar\ a*^ ,i uuiideK'ss : 
tills was tlu' (oiiisf* whiili the English 
Miiiistiis dt'sired. hut Idi/ahelh shiaiik 
horn the (hiiigei ol lou'igu inter\t‘n- 
tiou and (hitholu lelx'llion The otlna 
|)osm1>1(‘ <(Miis( w.ls to detain Mai\, 


keeping a strict w’atch against 
timmes with foieigu eiumiu's and h uglisii 
iiiah outt‘nt-> , tins ^'h/ah^'th took Sht 
luid in cous<‘(|ueii('e to tai e a iiumlH r ol 
rouspiiaci(‘s (hat ot t/ie noithnn eaijs 
III / thdt ol Rulolti in 1577 the 

intiigiK's iiutidtcd h\ the Jesuits ( ,unpioji 
and Jhiisoiis 111 i3tS()-T5Ni, the I'liiog- 
niorton Plot in 15NJ, and (Ik* Jhifiington 
Jdot III Ihit till' (jui‘en had counted 

the cost ol h( r loi hearaiu'e, and K'ht'd uatli 
)usti('e upon th(‘ ability ol Ihirleigh and 
XWilsingh.iiu to Irustiate all (onspiiatois 
In tht‘ mi'antiiiK' she assertial heisill m 
tIu' held (il iiilern.itional di}>l()in,i(\ . slie 
ievi\(‘(l the polii \ W’liK'h hhaiiw \d I and 
W olstw' h.id so siua essliilh puisind ol 
a( ting as a inake-weight helwei'ii the 
(.veiiK halaiKed hu tions ol the (’oiitinent 
I ut she elle( t('d hei oh|i‘( t h\ new nu'lh(»(is 
sullulh adajited to hei own sitn.ition and 
the (naaunst.imes ol the ( oiintei-Keh»r- 
ination It is donhtlul whellu i slie iw ei 
had th(‘ intention ol I.iking ,i husband, 
but hei h.uid was olleu'd as .l liail at oiu‘ 
turn (‘1 anotlu'r to nt,uh all tli<' (‘ligilih* 



SIR WALTER RALEIGH AS A BOY LISTENING TO A SAILOR’S STORIES 
This sujfgrestive picture by Sir J E. Millais depicts the youthful Raleig^h, who subsequently became a great explorer, 
sitting with a companion hsteiimg to the stones of a sailor as he describes the wonderful lands acio$-> the seas. 
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pMIK'i’s ()| (li( ( allli'lK p.llU It Is tlUO 
that sli(‘ wiiliMul imuii hesita¬ 

tion. all oii<i Imin IMiili]) ()1 Spam who 
was p u il'1\ tlioia;!! unpisth, asso- 
<ial<(lmtlu miiids n) hei peoph- witli the 
n luioii^ pel s( ( ul n iis < »1 h( 1 sistei's 1 elL^n 

!hii tin idi'a <>l an AiMnaii oi Ideiuli 
inaiiiaL"* wa-^ (onlinnalU mooted. ,ind 
the (ointsliij) ol loam I" Duke ot Anjou, 
inoii lainihail\ known undei his eaiher 
title ot AUaiMUi, went l<ii enough to toim 
the basis ol iinjHiitaiit (dhui^es m the 
tou ii;n lelatiousoj the two t ouiitiies most 
c OIK ei ned 

Sinli |>io]ev'ts \\eie allow< (l to icmaiii 
ojieii St) loin; as the\ jMoved iiselul ; 
but Mi/ab(thhad no intention ot 1\mg 
heisill to the \ alois <ind so ottendmg 
Sp.im HI e\ ocablw ot ol piovokmiL; 
l\iai\’s adhiMents to despeiation In’ a 
llapsbmj^ mai liaise. She w’as olteii 
})U‘ssi‘d l>\ her misters and Ikirliament 
to solve* the* j)i()blem ot the slicecssiou 
by mainnif; some one-, no matter W'hom. 
Hut she read the iiee‘ds of her situation 
more' aeeuiately than her advisers. The 


Line e*itaintV of the- suece'ssion was a soniec' 
ot stnaiL^th as well as ot elanf;ei Attei 
imiinaite }>io)e*ets Inn* mam wa-aj^ons were 
tound m intiij.;ne's with the- Piote-st.mts 
e)t the Ne'tlierlands .inel KLiiice 'llie Hull 
ot Ihus \ . in 1570 eausi-ellu'r tf) be u'L;ai de'd 
as tlu* natmal liead ot tiie i’rotestaiit 
inte-iest , anel she* used tins po'^itioii to 
ins})ne he-r co-i«'h.i;u)iiists with (omaf^e* toi 
the stiuyjtie against h('i ai tual and potiai- 
tial e'lU'niies She pave but small assist- 
aiu'e, anel she du)\e hard baipains with 
hei allie's. 'File Hnpuene)ls we'ie e(im- 
pe*lled to bribe her with tlu* town ol 
Ha\ie m but reieived 111 Ktuinno 

substantial he*l]>, anel tlu* Massaeie* ot St 
A - Ikirtholomewv 111 1572 piovoke-d 
r ^1* Klizabe'th the* mdde'st e^f 

** . reinoiistiallies Ihitil J5S5 she? 

PrivMeering^jl^^^^^ j thr lu'ioic Xftlu'rji.nds 

to conduct their lesist.mce apaiiist Philip 
sinple'-hande-el, e.\e'e‘pt toi the suppeart 
which lu'i dijdoniacy eiccasionalK altoided. 
and the dive-rsions efte'eted bv the sjion- 
taneous dejne'dations ot English piiva- 
tt'crs ujKni Sjianish colonies and shiiiping, 
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and by Eiiglibh volunteers in the Dutch 
armies. Leicester's expedition ot 15S5- 
1586 was a mere souirc* of expense and 
embarrassment to the Seven Provinces, 
and a Intter mortilication to English 
Protestants jealous lor the 
honour of their country. 

It was the force of circum¬ 
stances whicJi Jav beyond her 
control that Tnad(’ Eli/aheth 
at length the aimed delender 
of Protestantism and the 
mistress of the seas. As the 
true drift ot hei iioine policy 
became apjiaient, as English 
IniccaneermgandtMde rivalry 
became moie formidable, 

Phili]) of Spam drilted liom 
friendship to a cold neui i <ility, 
and thence to active enmity 
His agents fomented the jilots 
of English Catholics and 
encourag('d the growth ot a 
Catholic reaction in Sc'otland : 
at length, in 7580, a small body of Spanish 
troops went to the ,iul ol th(‘ Irish Catho¬ 
lics and Nationalists in Munster. It bec.ime 
clear that the reduction ot the Netherlands 
would be follow(‘d bv <111 invasion 
of England. P»y 1585 
Elizabeth found herseli 
committed to war with 
Spam, and the iorma- 
tion of the Catholu 
League m France ni 
1584 made it ])robable 
that the two great 
])owers ol the Coiinter- 
K f ‘ f o r m a 11 o n \\'o iil d 
unite against her. Re¬ 
luctantly she threw 
down the gage by the 
execution ot Mary 
Stuart, who was con¬ 
demned. nominally for 
her shan‘ m the 
Babmgton ]jlot, but 111 
tact to ensure th.it the 
imminent foreign ])enl 
should not be cornpli 



SIR RICHARD GRENVILLE 
A great commander, Grenville 
distinguished himself on land and 
sea, oflf the Azores, m 1 r»'U ,he made 
a heroic but unsuccessful defence 
against the whole fleet of Spain. 



had saved the crown to the infant Henry 
IIL ; another had enabled Edward III. 
to use the Charmt ‘1 without tear or hin¬ 
drance as a highwMV lor the invasion ol 
France; a third, 1 ought with disastrous 
issue in 1372, had lelt Aqui¬ 
taine at tlie mercy of Charles 
V. and Dll Gueschn. In the 
reign ol Henry V. the 
“ dominion ol the narrow 
seas ” had been asserted, and 
the value ol nav^al jxnver both 
lor military and for com¬ 
mercial ])iir}X)ses had been 
liilly recognised. Yet the 
Tudors, 111 other respects so 
quick to fed and to promotf* 
tlu‘ teiidcncu's ol their age, 
had been remiss in building 
u}) a nav\' anil a mercantile 
marnu'. Henry VI1. is re- 
eoult‘d to have built a royal 
shi]) ol war, larger tlian any 
wLich the Crown had hitherto 
Henry VHl. foundi'd the 
Woolwiih and Deptlord dockyards, and 
collecti'd a lleid winch at his death mim- 
beied sewentv s.iil , if Ins policy had been 
continued, Kngland would have been well 
piepaied foi dtience 
Hut m the reign ol 
Fdwaid VI. thi‘ old 
ships (lecaved w'lthout 
biMiig ri'placid , at th(‘ 
di'alh ol Maiy Tudor 
the row'll ships wTre but 
lort\-si\ in number. 

Tile naval expendi¬ 
ture of Kliz.ibeth was, 
bi'foie 1588, surpi isingly 
small; her ca])tams and 
seamen, tliough iin- 
nvcilled for skill and 
daring, w^en* wreti Iiedlv 
lid and lu‘i ellectivc 
navy mduded only 
some thirty vessels, of 
winch less th.in half 
were of the first rank 
for fighting purposes. 


possessi'd. 


THE GREATEST ELIZABETHAN SEAMAN 
Gated by dynastic con- The Ufe and ^ploits of Str Francis Drake read Uke ]^ut thc dclectS of tile 
‘ L. 1 . a romance. Taking to the sea early in life, he was j i 

spiracies at home. s„„„a^htin(ragamst the Spaniard, He won fresh Were made good 

Immediately after- glory m the great struggle with the Spanish by tlic spontaueous 
wards Philip set up a Aimada, and died, oflf Porto Bello, in ].v)6 growth of the merchant 
claim to the throne of England and marine. The largest ])rivate ships were 


began to prefiarc the mighty Armada. 

On more than one critical occasion 
Engl.'ind had learned the importance of 
maritime supremacy. One naval victory 
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built to carry guns, since piracy and 
smuggling at the expense of the Spanish 
and other hostile governments had long 
been recognised as legitimate and lucrative 
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iorms of enterprise. The Levant and 
(lUiiiea trades, the voya^t's ot exploration 
wlneh began with the* exj)edition of 
( hanct'llov and Willoughby to the White 
Sea in I55.b the ()])eiiing of the Newloiind- 
land hsiieiies about 
1348, lh(' Anu'iKMii 
voyages ol whu'h Haw¬ 
kins set the exam])le 
liom 13O2 to 15O7, llu' 

Polai vo\Mgt‘s oi Fio- 
])isher and l)a\is. all 
contiibiit('d to loini a 
liardv ia((* ol navi¬ 
gators. A ('(‘HSUS ol 
s(‘anien, l.iki'ii sliorth 
beloit' till' ('oining ol 
the Annad.i 111 1581, 

(.‘iiunKMalcs (W’(‘r 1,400 
inastc'i ni.irniers and 
11,300 roininon sailois j 
in th(‘ poi Is ol l-aighind 
and \V<d('s Engkind 
was still iai lioni being 
a inaiitiiue nation but 
no oth('i Juiropeaii 
pow'T could show' so 
larg(‘ a projxtrtion ol 
seanu'u to population. 

Ki'ligioii and (0111 



THE GREAT SIR WALTER RALEIGH 
Sir Waltt'r Raleigh was another of the distinguished 
figures of the Elizabethan period, and won fame by his 
eKpeditions He iiitioduced potatoes and tobacco 


im])rudently ventuH'd into the ports of th(’ 
south coast f)f England. Hiake, wLo in 
I37.i raptured the l*anania Ireasuve-tvain. 
and m 1578 Ix^gaii Ills ( irnimnavigaljou ol 
the globe bv a bold laid upon tli(‘ west 
(oast ol S])anish 
America, was kniglited 
by the queen, and sht* 
be( ame a ]xii tiier in his 
spoils ol plund(‘r. 

Wh(Mi, in conse(|uenc(‘ 
ol the Spanish ambas¬ 
sador’s tom])li(it\ in 
till' Tilloginoi ton riot 
111 1384, tliplomatic re¬ 
lations weie susjiended 
it w'as onl\ necessary 
loi Elizalxdh to givt 
the signal and Diake 
w'lth his lellow' .idven- 
turiM's w i‘i e m a moment 
('onviMttxl from bucca- 
net is tt) ( hampions oi 
Pi ol eslantism and 
ii.itlonal indejxmdcnct'. 
A )()mt-st(x'ke\]x'di1ion 
.585 -1381)) cai ned hi c 
and sword tliioiigh the 
S])anish M.im : m 1587 
Di.ikt* (Miteu'd ('adi/ 


menial lllteiest h.ad to this country His later years were clouded with liai boUl and “ .Slllgtxl 


tiouble, and he was beheaded at Whitehall in It.Is 


i onibmed to make the 
English .seaman the eneiu}’ oi Spam. The 
vS]).iiu.iid cl.unit d a mont>])t)ly t)t tiade 
with his ctilomes m the New World, and 
trt'ated .is ])irates tlu' I'Jiglish adventiiieis 
who ])eisisttd in jirtivitling tlu W st Indit's 
.ind tile Mam with negio skives 
.ind titliei neet‘ss.11 U‘s 'riie 
c.ipliNes t)l tlie Sjxiniaitl weie 
pel h.ij)s no w'tiise tieatetl than 
tlu* lettigmsed usages of wai- 
iait' ])ei nutted, but even 
adveutuitT hanged01 det.lined 
loi illicit tiadmg bt‘vt)ntl the 
line was 1 e])iesentetl m Eng- 
kmd as a \ictini ot the Inqui¬ 
sition. J'lu* sailors ol the two 
nations had been Itxig at tipeii 
lt*nd Ix'ltirc tlieir gtivenimt'iits howaku of 
dt'citled on a ftirmal rn])ture. 
riie war virtually began m 
15()8. when Hawkins w'as 
attack(*d by the Spanish fleet 
in the harbour of Vera Cmz, and Elizabeth 
had dtjiie more than lend a jiassiv^e coun¬ 
tenance tt) the re])ri.sals of her subjects. 
To avenge Hawkins she seized, in 1569, 
certain Spanish treasure-ships wduch had 


tlu* Ix'.iid” t)l Philij) 
by destroying tlu* Ix'ttt'r t),irt ol the 
vesst*ls which h.itl bet‘n ttillet'tcd ltd* the 
purjitise t)l iiiN’.ulnig luiglaiid. 

English supeiu)iitv at st*.i w'as even 
more strikingly d'.'nuinsti a ted in 1588. A 
lleet t)t sevtmly vessels, 
ctillected ehielly frtmi the 
sea])t)it tt)wns, anti din*ctid 
1)\ Di.ike imdei Ihe ntimmal 
command t)l Etxd lltiwaid t>l 
Etlingh.uu, chased the Armatki 
thrtingh the n.uTow seas Irtim 
Plymt)iith tt) (u.ivclmes. 
Medina Sidonia tlu* Si)amsh 
admnal, ttimmanded 130 
ships, t)f which the largest 
w'ore suixnit)!' in size and 
complimitmt to any w’hicli 

He became Lord High Admiral m Drake Ctiultl pi'oduCC. Hut a 
I'.S.gand three years later was llUmbtT Ol these Wei'C 

given the command against the , , 

Spanish Armada. In 151X1 he mere traUSptlltS ; and Sllip 
was created Earl of Nottingham, for slll]^ the Spaniard Was 
inferior both m guns and m seamanshij). 
The greatest naval victories of Sjiain had 
been w'on in the Mediterranean ; neither 
the ships nor the men of Medina Sidt^nia 
were fitted for oceanic warfare. Their one 
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hojK' lav in appling; Inil Hit* English, 
getting the weather gauge (nun tht* lirsl 
and holding it tlinmghout (ought at long 
rangt* and llie issin^w.is dt'i'idrd belore the 
storms by which the rum t)( the Spanish 
ileet was comjih’ted had begun 

'I'he last hojie ol Mi dina Sidoiii.i tailed 
wh(*n he i<»an(l, upon anrhoimg <it Calais, 
that the land army whuh Paim.i had 
beim mstiuctt'd to t'olleet in (lit* N(‘thei- 
lands was not \('t toilet ted .ind that 
tiu' tomm.indei was unwilling to iisk 
a desernt on Kngiand About out* halt 
()( tlu‘ 'Spanish Ileet m vt*i it'tuintd 


the Revenge offered, off the Azores, 
to a whole Sjiamsh fleet ; the death t»t 
Diake, 111 the course ot a raid u])on the 
Main in I5()t) le(t hi^giand without an 
admiial t)( g< mus Hut to such a point h<id 
tht* Spanish juiw’ei sunk that Howatd ol 
EKingham Raleigh, and tlu* met)m))ett*nt 
l*.sM‘\ wtre able to I'liter lh(‘ h.irboui 
and sack the* town ol ( adi/ without 
eiKountermg st‘iious K'sistam** 'i'hough 
England hvetl under continual ap)Me- 
liension of atta< k tht'o* wa-- not in (,n t 
tlu* slightest dangt‘1 irom Sjiain alt( r I5(SS 
'1 iu* last \eais ol JHi/aluth are 



Nrws irachcd England in ITiSS of the vast preparations being made in Spam foi the invasion and conquest of out 
couiuiy, and pieparations for lesistance were speedily made A considerable portion of England’s land forces was 
Rationed at Tillmiy, under the command of Leicester, md there Queen Elizabeth appeared in person, by her 
iiirspiice and words reminding the soUheis of then duty to their tountry and religion, and exhorting them to fight well 
She would lend them against tlu enemy herv-lf, she said, lather than ':”r-.ive the rum and slavery of her people 

I roil. th. Ii.i. In Ihul 


to Sp.nii riic )))tsiigi> nj Philip 11 
had sustained a (atal hkwv, his rcsoiiucs 
were iiiadeqiiale lo the jat']>aratioii ol 
a new loie(' and loi tlu* icmaindei 
ol liei leigiL hJi/aboth though haimti'd 
b\ tlu* nightmaie ot a S])amsh mvasuMi, 
had no 1 eal ( ause toi leai Hei <i1tcmpt'' 
to ioiitmiu* tlu* naval war wen* less 
su< < ('sslul than might hav<* b(*(‘n expt'ttt*d 
horn this hnlhaut ope»iiiig A dis.istious 
.ittaek on l^isluai in I5qi was h.udly 
balaiKt d by the heroic but iiiisiu ((*ssfiil 
deleiice which Sn Richard (lU'iiville of 


disatqiomtmg enough il we regald sim}d\ 
then political events Tlu* (pieen }>t*rsisted 
blmdh 111 the persecution ol C'athohcs and 
Ihiiitaiis although m the \ear ol Hie 
Ainuida both li.id gi\eii signal ])roo 1 s ot 
lo\alt\ riie death ol W’alsmgh.mi m r^go 
and the old agi* of Lord Hiiileigh U'(t tin* 
su})ieme diiection ol attaiis m the hands ol 
llu* lattei’s soil Sii Kobert Cecil, an astute 
.md .ittiM* ])ohtKi.in, but ill-titted (o till 
the ])lart' whuh tlu* oldei counsellors had 
vacated (>1d .ige did lUit mak(* the (]iieen 
loss mditleri*nt to the flatteries ol personal 
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ouritcs; and although among these mental persecution, was scotched rather 

* brilliant Raleigh found a place, he than sui)pressed by the execution of 

' eclipsed by ICssc‘X, who aspired to the Penry the arch-pamphleteer. 

.u'l hhiirc both in the direction of the The economic situation of England also 

-unish war and in the home admiiiistra- left much to be desired. Some flagrant 

i'!)n but proved himself as iiinjinpeteiit evils had been diminished by the measures 

111 Iiciand as al the sack of ('adi/. of the queen's early years. With the help 

From Essex the queen at length fru‘d of Sir Thomas Gresham, the founder of 
iieisfh when llie pi oofs ' t a treasonable tlu‘ Royal Exchange, she effected the 

(oilespondei ce with t\ie ( airt of Scotland reformation of the coinage, which had 

weic laid Ix'fore h(‘r Smarting iiiulei a heoii dtdiased in an (‘ver-increasing degree 
\\(‘ll-mei ited n’C.llI liorn Iiclaiid the to lebeve tfi<‘ tiuami.O t xigrncies oi Viev 
i'avl had pioposv'd that James V\ should three immediate predexe^sors. The 
.•ntei England al the head th an army, Statute ot A])prentues m 13G3, though 
and uisi^i iqion fieing rt'cogmsed as h21i/a- continuing tlie policy of regulating w:iges 
beth’s successor ; on the detection of the which the Parliament of the fourteenth 
])lot he strove to raise laindon in centurv had inaugurated by the Statute 



iMsrll 

EXAMPLES OF MEDALS STRUCK IN COMMEMORATION OF THE OVERTHROW OF THE ARMADA 

rebellion. For these offences Essex paid of Labourers, vested the power of fixing 

with his head in I()oi ; but other flatterers, the local standard in the jiistu es of tin' 

not less unworthy, remained about the ])eace lor each county, and thus siib- 

queeii, and national aspirations for slituted a more elastic rule tor the cast- 

civil and n'ligious hbeity lound advocates iron maximum of lormei legislators, 

who could not be despised. The House The clauses relating to apprentices, 
ot Commons showed themselves, in the trom which tlie statute took its name, 

year of Essex’s death, outs]>oken and were an attem])t to exercise through the 

insistent critics of one flagrant abuse, central government those duties of 

that of monopolies ; the queen was com- sujxTvision and regulation, as rcgarch-d 

pelled to sdtisfv them by the withdraw'al technical education and admission to 

of the obnoxious jiatents. The Martin practise the stweral industries, which 

Mar-Prelate controversy proved that the mediax'al iiade guilds had poi formed 

the censorship was only half capable of for their own localities, 

dealing with the critics of ecclesiastical Foreign trade was promoted by the grant 
institutions ; and the agitation against of privileges to merchant companies, each 

episco])acv, after seven years of govern- of which received the monopoly of a 
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HroMi lilt |>i tint DiiiimiIh III ''u 1 <>u\i< 

particiilcir JoDM^n m.ukct 'Hit* Kiissi.ui, ('oloiiisatitm .iiul {'xpoundrd tlit'ni in 
Eastland oi Baltic, and Levant tom- inasteih l.islnon, Kule'l fo ni.ike lii,s 
jianu's rose into iinjioitaiice tlnoii,i^li rolon\ ot \'iijiiinia a snt < I'ss 
the (]n(*en’s jiiotection <ind tht* intoi- In (oinnu'Ke the d(‘\eli>pni(‘nts ol the 
])oration of th(‘ East India Conijiany Edi/abethan peiiod \m*h* inoit* ^i^nilit ant 
in Tf)O0 at tlie (lost* ol the KMgn w.is a than prohtai)l<‘. I'lit* tjnt'stioii ol p.ni- 
step ot inointMitous jm})ortanco tor Jliij,;- jxTisni w<is a pressnuL; om* until the (Mid 
land’s liitnie in tht' Ka*^! But ol Intlia. ol the tpieen’s leign. 1 he piosju'iitv 
as of tile New W’oild. we in«iy say th.it of the* middle classes was oiithalanced 
the Tihzabcthans indicntt'd to ])ostenty by the h.irdships ol tht* labouiers, 
the possibilities of conimeicial greatiK'ss whost* wag(‘s, though increasing in then 
without using them foi the advantage nominal amount, by no nie.ins kept 
of their own generation. Raleigh who pace with the general rist' of jii ic{*s. 
grasped the fundamental principles of The gi(*at Pool l.aw ol Elizabeth (i5p<^) 
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IS a monument of sound statcsmanshi]), 
but illustralo'^ the magnitude ol the social 
(‘\il ag.iinst whuli it was dejected. The 
V' s(‘ ])nnru)les whitdi it embodied were the 
liiut ol long mid hitter e\penenc<\ 

When we turn to literature there is a 
hi igliti'i'"'toi \ tr> he told Three (ountries 
n( hhiiopc wt'ie in tht‘sixteenth (tuilun’, 
iiispned 1>\ tlie mod»‘ls of the Italian 
Kenaissau(<‘ to the pioduction ot n(‘\v 
inastei])iei es, Inlhaiu th(' poids o( the 
IMriiide, wi'ii J^oiisaiil and Du Bella}’at 
tlicii lu’ad, |Mo\ cd that (lassu al eh'g.iiK e 
of st\le < ould h(' attaiiKKl m the\(‘rua- 
nlai language's <*i luiioju*. W’hih' Ihantoiue 
ind Meintaigne ('ontinued in ])r()se tin'W'oi k 
of Kaltelais and d*-- 
luon^tiated that as a 
\fhn le loi wit, l.nv w 
ainl philo''Oj)hi( u ilr( - 
tioi) Iht in h ( ould hold 
It-, ow n w itli Latin. In 
'^p<iui, ( aldeion, with 
his high se*i lousiiess (h 
[)Ui post , and ( <‘i \ ante 
with his hunioinus 
lue'laiie lioly,illuminated 
t lie el( t a\ iiig 'deaN ol 
the Mldule* Age-s In 
h'nglaiiel Sj)e‘nsri M.ii- 
N>W(' and Shakespe air 
ga\ e e\pi<'ssion to t he 
>puit ol the new 
«'ia tliieiugh <1 j)oe'1i\ 

(oloUled W’lth the 
ini.igeiy aiul the senti- 
ine Ills (d the past, hut 
at tli(' Stinn* time' 
instinct with tlie speeai- 
lati\e* <indacitv, the 
pi oJoiine] ( onfirleuct' in 
the' posslhllltK'^ of 
human natuie', the* lo\e' 
ol ( oimti V. and the' joy of living winch tlu* 
gie-at dis( o\('rie's ol the fiitee'iith. the gieat 
( onlh' ts and the great victorie's of tlu* six- 
te'enlh (eiiturieshad insjured m tli(‘ tree 
Piote'stant jH'oples of Northeiii Euiojie. 

Ne) c.IIeels could well he more different 
than those' of the three' ICli/ahethaii 
peie'ts , hut the tliiee type's of life 
which the'v rejiiese'iit are alike (harac- 
te'iistic ot the' age*. Spe'iiser was an aident 
Piotestant, witli an iiite'llectual leaning 
tow aids Puritan doctrine , he linked his 
lojtune's with those of tlie Elizabethan 
(onqiierois of Iieland. and made his great 
e'pic, the “Faeiie Qiu'e'iie,” a rnainlesto 
against the unreformed religion Mailow’C 


embodied in his life as in his plays the 
•evolt of the age against measnie and 
convention. He lived at the centie ol a 
knot of eager, wrangling wits ; he died the 
victim ot a tavern brawl. Shakes]>care, 
whose genius ecjiially guvit in tiagedy and 
comedy, ris(‘s above tli<' (onditions ol his 
age was in active life a prosjierous man ot 
business anxious tc) found a jiosition and a 
family, using his highest ideals and ]>roiound 
meditations lor tht' accumulation of a 
(ompeteiHi', truly tv])i( al m the vi'rsaiility 
ot his inli'lh'c t and m the utilitaiianism 
ol Ills tein])erament. 

All three readied the dim.ix of their 
jjoetic de\(‘loprnent <ihout the same tune. 

Tlu' hist mst.ihnent 
ol S])ens( r’s ‘‘ I'aerii! 
C)\u*ene " was ])ub\ished 
in lySp, thi'last in lyof) 
d'he great liagerhes ot 
Mai low e, Inmstus, th(* 
j('W' ol Malta, and 
haUvard 11 , ajijieared 
m the \eais T 3 (SS 
l^.ikespean''s drain.it 1 C 
(Mieer lu'gaii slioitly 
h' loie i5pj and w'as 
linished in I()T I . Their 
(oniinon thinie is 
human n.itun'. W'lth 
S])enser. s]mitual as- 
pn.ilions, tlu' ^lgnIll- 
c.iiKt' of human atfec- 
tions. and the K'lation 
ol man to the unseen 
pow'i'rs are the leading 
themes , faith in the 
moral jiotentiahtie-. of 
man is the keynote' ol 
Ins verse'. Tei Maile)w<' 
tlie' study of ])assion 
and .imhitiein h.iel an 
irresistible attraction. Sh.iki'speare, while 
lie inherits Mai lowe’s interest m the heights 
aiiel depths of ])assie)ns, is meiie impressed 
by the rich and complex yarit'ty of every 
individual nature, by tlu' subtle' .action 
and reaction ol will em will and mind on 
mind, by the ireniy ol fate .ind the par.i- 
doxical union of oppeismg traits in the' 
same character. There Ikut been litera¬ 
tures more fertile in abstract ideas, of .i 
more chastened fancy, of greater ]u‘ecision 
and clarity in expiessiein, th.in the 
Elizabethan ; there is neme which deals 
in a spirit so {penetrating and imaginative 
with the mysteries of individual }>assion. 

H. W C. Dwis 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


First among the wnters who arlded lustre to the 
leign of Elizabeth, William Shakespeare remains not 
only the gieatest English poet, but the «;apremc poet 
of the rnodeiii world He was born in l.-iOl at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, and died at his native place in 
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I by vS])ain in sucli ciraimstanres wonld 
I have brought the strong Huguenot }>arty 
j in France into the field against him, 
a both in Flanders and on th(‘ Channel. 

I Elizabeth knew exactly how far she 
! could go with safety, though her nice 
I calculations were constantly being ham- 
y pered by the Puritan party in hcT court, 
whose lehgious and political principles 
were stronger than their di])lomacy. 
Burleigh, her wisest Minister, head(‘d a 
model ate c onsei v'ative party, desirous of 
8 avoiding war and holding through thick 
ii and thin to the traditional jioluv of a 
good understanding with S]‘ain while 
Leicester in his lat(‘r years, Walsingh.iin, 
and alterwards Essex, and their Irunids, 
were ever clamouring tor open hostilitu's 
j with Sp.iin and a close coinnuuut\ with 
j the JiugiK'uots and Piotestants on lh(‘ 
('ontmeiit Her anger when this paity 
foiced her into a dang(‘rous position 
passed all boui^ls, aiul wis(‘ Burleigh 
i and her ow'ii (leviT sophistiv oltiuiwith 
diOidilty coniiired awa\ th(‘ }H‘ril 

So long as l^li/.dxdh had the means to 
i w’ln the liK'lidshi}) ot hiaiueat will '>he 
! wa^ l.in Iv s.ite Six* ( mild ktx'p prisoiuM 
Mary Stuait against all mt<*i n.ition d 
usage, slu‘ (ould snppoit the Dutch 
I Piotest.lilts against Pliili]), .ind s1k‘(' ould 
j smile at till'\ lolatKui ot his ten itoi\and 
3 the jirohtablc' ])lundei ol hisshi])])mg b\ 

I hei subj(*tts H'1 immunity dc'pendc'd 
mamly upon thi‘ Fieiich lehgioiis divi- 
j sions .she ostentatiously lespix'ted the 
legitimate' go\einment of Fiaix'c' but 
i six' nevei lost liei hold Ujion tlx* 

I Huguenot ])aity, whxdi kejit tlx‘ 

i ('atlx)lic majority powerless against hei 
LLIZABEIH IN A GKLAT CRISIS 
i But e\'(‘nts ,it length upset this 
delicate (‘qmhbi mm ot torc(*s The 
I house ot Valois w,is expiring with 
j (diildles.s Heniy 111 , and the king, wlu» 
hated the (imsc's, recognised Ibairy of 
Navarre, the Huguenot, as his heir. 
This made a grixit civil w’ar inevitable 
: in France, and jiaralysed tlx* Huguenots 
as ])ossible factors m favour oi Eliza¬ 
beth, wdiile the Catholic majority in the 
country would jireveiit Henrv IH. from 
shielding her from the vengeance of 
Philip. Thus, in I5<\5, Elizabeth stood 
alone and met the crisis biavely. The 
plots engineered irom Spain in lavoiir ot 
Mary Queen of Scots wvre answered by 
the execution of Mary and by a more 
hostile attitude in Holland, where Orange 
was openly aided by a strong English 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 

army. Elizabeth herselt ictusc'd the | 
sovereignty of the states oflen'd to her E 
by the Dutch; but, to her tury, again her I 
hand was forced by Leicester, h(*r com- t 
mandcr in Holland, who aicejited the | 
sovereignty, by implication, in her name. I 
ENGLAND'S ') KlUMPH OVER SPAIN { 
Nothing could now prevent the long- { 
delayed attack uiion England by Spam, j 
for France was imjiotent to interfiTC, f 
and it was at this crisis that the new P 
national leehng m England rose to its | 
full height ot heroism and valour. The | 
c]ueen, liopmg against hojie, almost to 8 
the last, stinted the arming and vuctual- | 
ling ot the detensive toices that her | 
countrv' raist'd so bounteously until its | 
efficiency was grav’ely impaired. But a ^ 
new school ol sc'amanship had bexMi i 
(wolved b\ the occxm roveis For the t 
fust time' sailors controlk'd slaps as | 
lighting ('iitities fix' Spam.irds wxut \ 
outs.uled and outmaiueiivi i d by this [ 
new jdaii ol jutting s.nlors against sol- [ 
dieis at s('a. <md disastt'i, uttc'r and i 
com|)lele, to the A^iadi seemed Faig- I 
land’s s.ilety trom S}>anish attack in E 
tut 111 c' Fdi/.ibeth’s dijdomacy and I 
ldnh|)’s (lilhcultx'S had avoided war tor | 
thiitv \e<ns: but wlx'n it c'ame Eliza- fc 
bc'th’s jMtriotic ajiju'.ds to Ix'r ])eoj)le, E 
and tlx'ix'w sjinit ol confxU'nce in the * 
nation just died tx'i* long cultivation ot | 
}>o|)ulaiit\ and hei c c'asi'less assertion of ^ 
England’s abilitv to hold her own \ 

Fdizalx'th’s nx'thods m home* j^iolitics t 
disjilaved tlx' same (juahties as Ixt i 
loreign dijdcunacv Six' would hc'Ctor E 
.md blustc'i to those of her subjt'cts who [ 
(Tossc'd her, but she alwavs had re- | 
course to blandishments to win to her p 
side those wdio weie stiong enough E 
re.dlv to iiijme Ix'r She jireteiidc'd to E 
s\mj).ithise with ('athohes and Protes- | 
tants in turn, and j)eisecutt'd both as [ 
})ohtical uc'ed dictati'd While jui'tc'nd- | 
mg to disajijH'ovc' ol a jiohc'v of exjian- E 
Sion of Fhigland ac’ross the sea at the | 
expense' ot Sjiain, she was always rc'ady \ 
to acknowk'dge accomplished tacts, how- ^ 
ever outrageous, it success and profit f 
justified them. Success, indeed, must 1 
be the sole justification of her own | 
wonderful careei. She was vain, boast- I 
ful, coarse, insincere, and immodest; but | 
she found England jioor, weak and I 
divided, and she left it gloriously strong « 
and conscious of illimitable jxissibihties. f 
No merely good woman could have | 
attained th.it result. | 
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FRANCE UNDER CATHARINE DE 

MEDICI 

AND THE DAYS OF THE HUGUENOT WARS 

I 7 k AN( Is II was ()iil\ lillien \t‘ais old mciit by loicc , but the enterprise was a 
^ on the (l( .itli ot In^ itilluM onjuh’ioth, lailuie, and the haulers ol the })iot ])aid the 
153 (), and h.id inairied Mar\ Stuait, penalty with their lives It was only too 
(jiKeii oj SM)tl,nid d.iiif^^htei o 1 James V, w^ell known at tourt in what connertion the 
in 133S 'I'Ik 1 eins ol i^ovei ninent weie not action ol the Huguenots stood wath the 
held b\ him, but l)y his mother th(‘ policy of C'onde , but the (iuisi's did not 
intiiguing (.ilhaiine de Medici who asso- immediately conti‘m})l.ite his jmnishment, 
elated heisi'h with the two most pow’ertul especially as he had retired to his estates, 
men 111 th<‘ Lingdom, Fi.incis, ])uk(‘ ol Hut the ])nnc(‘le.ued the venge- 

tiuisi', and his iaotlii'r ('hailes ( ardinal am (-ot those m power, and pre- 

ol Toiiaine, 1 )\ gi\mg the hist the ('ontrol Francis II tiiendore, not to appear 

ol the .iiin\, and piomoting the latti'i to * at a meeting ol tlie notaliles 

be (liii't Minispi Tliesi- two wen* the wlmh was sumniiffied to Fontaim‘bleau, 
leadeis ol tlie (.itlioln pait\ whih the and ma\ in this wai\ h.ive dis( oncerted the 
( .ilvinists lieiiM'ioitli known as “ Hugue- ruling paity at 111 st A])etition forti^leration, 

nols ” tonml a h(M(l in I onis ol Bom bon addressed by the Huguenots to the king, 

Piime ol ( onde <i u'l.ition ol the io\al met WTth no favourable resiionse, mdeed, at 
housi' FoIuumI s{ heming, among the a meeting of the States*!leneial at Orli'aiis, 
loieniost mi’ll at least w.is. however, so ('onde was arrested on OctolxM* 30II1, 1360, 
eiigiossing that ojiposition in matteis ol andwascondmnnedtode.ithlorhightre.ison 
ii’ligion was onh outwaidlx combimd by a spi’d.illy a]>point('d commission, of 
with It, in 01 del to ha\e a wider ioundation which he em])haticalh challimged the com- 
joi pow’eiiul (‘iiterpiTses The pet eiice. However, l)elore the sentence could 
DBlod^c lollowers ol ('onde and ol the becarriedout King FrancisT 1 diedsiiddenly, 
th*e Gui^s Iagii’cd on DecemlxT3th, 13(10, and tlu‘two persons 
'*** tint the (lUises must be dis- w’ho would have gladly overthrown the 
lodged lioin then loieinost positions (iuises namely. King Anthon\ of Navarre 
()])mions weie diMcled only as to the best and Admiral Cohgn\--esca]>ed without trial. 
w\av ol doing tins, 'riu’ .ittem])t to win As Francis lelt no children, his brother, 
over the ([ueeii-mothei to thi’ plan failed Charles IX, a boy aged ten years, siic- 
The idea now suggesteil itselt ol ceeded to the throne Ihider him, Queen 
loiiiiing. Ill ac( ord.ince with the ad\ ice of Catharine held the reins of government 
(laspard de ('h.Uillon, loid ol Cohgny, an mote tiiinlv than ever, and now sought to 
alliance with the reformeil pait\, which, overthrow the inconvenient supremacy ol 
notwithst.Hiding all peisecutions, com- ^ the (iuises. To attain this ob- 

})nsi (l more than two thousand congre- Reins ject it wms necessary lor hei to 

gallons This ])ohtical side ol the religious of^Government siiiijiort of the 

movi'ineiit w'as bound to rouse the ruling Bouibons,aiidaltei some\ain 

jiaily to more ('riK'l persecutions. An edict attempts she won their confidence. The 
w%asissui'd in autumn, I55p,w'hich prohibited prince was acquitted ol Irs crime, and King 
the Huguenots horn holding public wx)rship Anthony nominated governoi-general loi 
under pain ol death. This edict cost the the king, while Catharine claimed for herself 
lives of many honourable men. A con- the title of regent, and also assigned to the 
spiracy, wath which the Bourbons were cardinal the administration of the finances, 
indirectly connected, tried to deprive the But this was contrary to the promises 
Guises and the queen mother of the govern- w'hich the queen-regent had given to King 
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Anthony, for tlicy h.id siipulatod the* c nn- 
[)let(i ndirement of tfic (hikes .md chinned 
full leligious liberfv lor the Hiij^nieiiots. 

Cathciriiie had in all in'ob.ibihty n “ver 
contemphUed fulnlhn;^' her 
promise, since by so doing slu' 
would have })ut In'isell too 
completely in the jiower of the 
l 3 ourbons. All that King 
Ant* ony obtained was an 
(‘diet whuli siibslitutt'd exile 
lor death as the punishnK'nt 
tor holding lieielK.il public 
worship, and loib.ule searches 
in the intc'iiois oi tlu* lions(\s 
A it'hgioiis conleieiu(\ which 
Wiis lu'ld at (.itluunu'’s j)ro- 
posal natinalh did nothing 
to clear uj) the sitiLition. 
especially since the ( <ithoh('s 
now noticed with alarm an 
inclination of the queen toward 
the Jhotest.int side, and tli*' 
chancelloi ]\Ii(hel de I’Hopit.d,/(‘alouslv 
advocated toleiation 'I'Ik lesnlt was a 
decree promulg.iti'd in Janiiai \, r5()2. whu h 
allowaal tin* Huguenots to hold juibhc 
woishi}) outside the 
(owns, whik it <dso ex¬ 
cused them from the 

U'StltUtlOIl of (llLlKiies 

and chui<li ])ropeit\ to 
tli(‘ ('atliolu s This was 
distinctIv a viclon toi 
the cause ot the “ Re- 
lorn led ” ])art\' wliK h was 
unjiri'ceden teal, and 
jusIiIkmI the most sanguine 
i‘Xj)eclations. 

King Ant I ion V, then, 
tlusting to the easily won 
lavour ol King Philij) ol 
Spam, W’eiit ovei to the 
side of tilt* Catholics, w’ho 
w('re iiow^ t'ngaged m civil 
war, and so tori'ed the 
qiK'en into the closest 
alliance with Conde and 
('ohgny. A lew w'eeks 
.dt(‘i the issue ot the 
Edict, the interinp ion ol 
a ; U'^uenot senice bv 
Duke Erancis ol Guise, 
terminating in what is 
known as tlu' M.issac're of 
AmboLse, gave the signal lor a sanguinarv 
not, in the course ol w'hich the king and his 
mother fell into the powvr ol the Catholic 
party, wdiich held Pans. Conde and 
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FRANCIS II OF FRANCli 
Married to Mary Stuart, Queen of 
Scotland, m 1 when he was 
only foui tccu yeai s of aRC, Fram is 
came to the throne of France in 1 ■).*>'». 
but his mothei was the real rulei 



THE PATRIOT COLIGNY 
Gaspard de Coliguy has been di senbed as the 
“ nobl»*st Frenchman of his time " Fiitd with 
religions zeal, he aimed at making the Hugue¬ 
nots a national party, and was one of the 
victims of the Massacre of St Bartholomew. 


Coligny, encouraged by the queen, made 
prejiarations at Orleans to hlierate tlie 
king, while throughout the coimtiy the 
s.rne tend put W'eapons into the hands of 
tht‘ pciisants. A great part 
of the nobility and the towns 
stood by the Huguenots, while 
almost the W'hole ])e,isanti3% 
excepting that ol Noimandx, 
espoused tin' Tatholu (MUso 
]T) lh parlit's eoinmilti'd (Hjual 
(‘\( (‘sses, ravaging tlie ('onnti 
with tiro and swoid : bolli 
(0111 ted and obtained licl]) 
lioiu loieign poweis, i h o 
('atliolu s Ironi S])ain and 
It.ih, tlu‘ HngutMiots lioin 
(ii-rnian\' and England 
b'cineis of (jIUsu was shot b\ 
a laii.iiual ('alvinist dining 
tlu* su'ge ot Orleans, in 
Ei'l)ruai\, ‘ind llu' 

('uitliolu' j>ail\, miuii sb.iken 
by tlu* loss Ol its leadei, (oiiscntcd to a 
peace <it Ainboise on M.inli i^th, 

\>\ this all linidal ten.nits ol tlu (low’ii 
.i((linred toi thenis(‘lves iind then siib)e(ts 
t lu' I ight to I'XiM eisi' tlu'ii 
1 (‘ 1 1 g 1 o 11 without 
Inndi.iiu'e , tlu‘ (tthei 
iiK'inbeis ol the nob hi\ 
might do S') m ilu'ii 
llonst'>^, wliile a simil.n 
pll\ll(‘ge was (oiKedi'd 
to the tow ns '1 he Ihig- 
Iish weie now driven bom 
the land, and Priiu 
('oiuh‘ was ])iomist*d m- 
llueiK e ill the goverii- 
nuMit ; but, owang to 
('atbai me’s taitlilessness, 
tlune could bt' no I'on- 
1 )deuce tli.it the arrange¬ 
ment would be kept. 

Alter thi^ first religious 
(i\'il w'ar the feeling ol 
the tw’o parties among 
themselves was imlortii- 
natelv the s.mie as ever ; 
even the terrible sight of 
a ravaged country did not 
d(‘ter them from new 
outiages. The \oimg 
king, who showed no 
pleasing tiaits ol 
character, had been ])n)claimed ol age* 
at fourteen, but m leality bis niothin 
still ruled; she travelled through tlu‘ 
country with him, and took tin-, opjuii- 
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tunity of sounding the feeling of the 
])eople. Insurrection could onV with 
difficulty he repr(‘ss(d during tlK* ioiir 
years subsecpieiit to the unsntislaetory 
conclusion o peace. Ev('H jI ('oligny 
ap])eared outwardly reconciled with the 
brother of the murdered Duke ol (iuis(\ 
both parties had made up their minds that 
hostilities would b(' renewed. On Se})- 
ternber 27th, 1507, the Huguenots lose 
under Conde and Colignv in great lorci* , 
('onde besi(‘ged the king and the (tueeii- 
niother in Pans, which 
w^is jeebly d(‘lended. Tlu* 

Huguenots were obliged, 
indet'd. to withdraw' with¬ 
out accom]dishing their 
purjiose, and suliered a 
defeat 111 November, not¬ 
withstanding then gallant 
resistance. In Loiraine 
they leceived sujipoit 
fiom the Palatinate, but 
the royalists were lein- 
lon'ed on then side by 
]ia])al tioo])s. Conde had 
won a distinct advantage 
when the queen reojieiied 
m*gotiations, and the 
tieaty of 15^0 w.is con¬ 
firmed on March 2jid, 

I5()8, by the 'lieaty of 
Long]uineau. 

But this time also the 
mistiust continued. After 
the chancellor, L’Ho])ital, 
had been dejaived of his 
office, tlu* edict of pe.ice 
was levoki'd by the court, 
and all non-Cathohc 
divine worship was foi- I 

bidden on pain ol death. 

This order was to l)e Charles ix . K 
carr.od .n.t by l..rcc, and f 

the Huguenots W’crc Jire- throne of France. He 
Jiared to resist. But He authonsed the tei 
they wen‘ completely Bartholomew m Augrns 

defecated on March ijth, I5bc), at Jarnac, 
and Conde fell. Coligny now rallied all the 
followeisof the reformed teaching, although 
he had lost almost all his comrach's in 
—. ^ . arms, and was condemned to 

Th« Varying Parlenient of 

th^HugueLts 

Once more the Huguenots 
conquered in the field, but they were 
again totally beaten at Moncontour on 
(October 3rd, and Coligny was forced to 
retreat. The resources of the court were 



again exhausted, and the king wished for 
peace, because' dissensions had long pre¬ 
vailed m the C athohe party The treaty of 
J5f>J was therefore conf'iimed for the second 

Concession.^570. at 

to the Bermain-eri-Laye, and the 

validity of all other decrees 

Huguenot, ; the Huguenots 

were, in addition, allow^ed this time to 
occujiv foul lorfresses as a guarantee for 
file fulfilment ol the agreement. 

It can hardly be assiinu'd that there was 
any w'lsh at court to 
make ])errnanent con¬ 
cessions to th(* Huguenots, 
but at any rate this w^as 
done The most im¬ 
portant event in this 
connection w'as brought 
about by the marriage, 
on thc' i8th ol August, 
1572, of Margaiet, the 
king’s sister, with Henry 
of Xa\arre, son ol Queen 
[ t' a line and King 
Anthony, who had just 
IffTlght on the side of the 
Huguenots Coligny was 
also cordially received by 
King Charles and aj)- 
])ointed to the council of 
state , but his advice 
th.it the king was now' 
old enough to rule alone 
p r o \ t'd his rum. A 
certain excitement was 
c a 11 s e d a m o n g the 
Huguenots by the death 
of Queen Jeanne of 
Navarre, since there were 
rumouis of poisoning. 
The queen-mother, in feai 
G OF FRANCE Coligiiv might drive 

:cr/iTfr!:r3!:: k.ngt6 independent 


rder was to l)e Charles ix , king of France Colignv might drive 

out 1)V forc'C ind Charles was only ten yeais of age when the liulenendent 

our oy loict, ana death of his brother, Francis II .left hmi the King lO llUlLpcnCRIII 

J^Ueilots W’Cl C jire- throne of France. He was king in name only actlOTl, W'llicll Plight lead 

to resist. But He authorised the terrible Massacre of St to her OW 11 CXpuNlOIl, 

verc' complelely Bartholomew m August, i:.7j. and died m i.>7j (Issued nothing more 


rible Massacre of St to her OW 11 CXpuNlOIl, 

, i:.7J.anddiedniir)7j d^^sired nothing more 
fervently than the death of tlu‘ admiral. 
She hired an assassin, but his shot only 
slightly w^oiinded Ins victim; and the 
excuse of the king that he knew nothing 
about it lulled the susjiicioiis of the 
Huguenot chiefs so that they remained— 
to their destniction—ill the city. 

Catharine was so infuriated at the 
failure of ht'i* plan that she devised a 
nc'w scheme ; not Coligny alone but all 
the leaders of the Huguenots and as many 
as possible of their follow’ers w^ere to be 



AFTER ST BARTHOLOMEW CATHARINE DE MEDICI VIEWING THE VICTIMS OF THE MASSAC RI 

I’ll III I pliniMj^r, ,||), r,i tun, ( UiiiLiil \ Ck of tht' (i.iiiitiiig l>> I lii'lur (‘ousm \i\ tiii iiii l" jh iiii'-si n 


sacTiiicc'cl to hei Attended bv a it bad p(‘i peliatt‘d without oi <\('n 

small IkkIv of lo\ al riuises, she a?^ut‘d w'lth against liis wall, llonix <>1 Na\aii( and 
the kiiif; on tlu evenine of the 2 jrd of Heiiiv ol ( ond(\ who weie siiand o.i this 


August, 1572 , until h(' at List 
the wholesale slaughtei ot 
the Huguenots—for whudi 
the ])iep.ii.itions had alread\ 
been comphdely organised— 
on that night. In the inoining 
the streets were running witli 
th(* blood of th(‘ vietims of 
the MassaiK* ol St. Bartholo¬ 
mew'. r(}lign\ w’lth all th(‘ 
other leadeis and thousands 
of cituens fell vudims to the 
murderers. But not rmaelv 
Huguenots w'ere slam man\' 
other motu'es l)esid(‘sieligious 
zeal, such .is revenge, gi(*(‘d 
])ersoiial hati ed and meie Just 
of slaughtt‘ 1 . caused the death 
of numerous good Catholus 
on that night. The massacK* 
can only be set dowm in the 
long list of crimes perpetrated 
undei th<' (loak ol religious 
zeal. 

The king w'as uncertain 
w'hetht'r Ik* h.id commanded 
this hideous ('rniK* or w’hf^ther 


.isstMited to waked (xa 



THE LAST OF THE VALOIS 
Cruel and tyrannical by nature, 
Henry III., who succeeded hi.s 
brother Charles, was entirely 
influenced by his mother, Catha¬ 
rine Civil wai darkened his reigrn 


asioii. submitted tI k'IUm In es 
to the king and unioui.-oed 
tlu'ii ojiimoiis 

TIk* greati'i ])ait ol tin* 
Huguenots Ik'd tlu* ( omiti \ 
alter the t(*iiible catastiophe 
and sought sheltc'i abioad 
since tla* lom pLu t's w Iik h 
had b(M*n gni'ii iIk'hi as 
pk'dgi's no longer alloided 
an\ sediiit^, io\.il tioops 
now' bc'gfin to bi^iege I.a 
Kck helle till' sti 4 #ngest ol thi' 
pku'es OI reluge ihlt siiue 
tlu‘V la’ ed to take* it, IIk* 
h'dict ol lionlogne, ol Juik* 
g,oth, 157.;. s(*cured libeitv 
of to.iscK'iue and the light 
ot j iiblic W'orship to the 
Hugi.ejiot.s in three of the 
cdieady ]n'iMleged lownis. 
The loyal < ourt w^as ex- 
j)osed to further disturlxinccs 
even befoie the death ol 
Charles 1 X-. on May joth, 
1574- "The ambitious Quewi 
Ca thanne had smax'eded m 
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plarii her favouiite son Henry on the The character of Henry III. (1574- 
throne of Poland, and he had gone to his 15H0) had been moulded by his mother : 

n(‘W kingdom in T57.h Now, however, the he was cruel and tyrannical, and indulged 

(jiu'stion ol the succession was being dis- in extravagances and jileasures so long 

(u^scvl at home, since ('harles’sd(‘ath seemed as his e\(ess('S did not sap his sticngth. 

rajiidly apjiroaching A distinct jiarty, The kings brother, as well as Prince 

which syinp.ithised with the Huguenots, Cond^ and Henry of Navarre, very 

ho]:>ed to l)e able to raise Catharine’s fourth soon left the court, and the three placed 

son, th(‘ Duke of Aleni^oii to the throne themselves at the head of the Huguenots 

A using was alieady jilanned, which W'heii Conde, in the sjiring of 157b, su}i> 

vva> to put tlu' governnumt into the jioited by the Pahgravi* John Casimir, 

hands of the ( ons])ii atois ; but the altem])t ,id\anced with an army, tlu‘ Huguenots 

laik'd. 1'lie quecMi who had notued tlie biought lorwaird all their guev'anc»‘s and 

thuMt<uinig (laiigei lei ailed Henry iiom demanded then right. 'I'he court liad 

l\)lan(l iinniediateU' alt<‘i (‘h.iilisV death (ertainly not the strength to veiitim* on a 

ll( d«‘la\ed on the wa\ but owing to his w'.ir, and in the'J'i('aty of Beaulieu on Ma\ 
mothers solu itnde the t In oik* was secure .Sth, 1576, not only conceded the tree 

lor linn upon Jiis aiiival m the country. exercis<* ol leligioii (*\ eiywliere, with the 



KING HENRY III PLACING HIMSELF AT THE HEAD OF THE “HOLY LEAGUE 


r ed by Henry of Guise, the “ Holy League," which aimed at the destruction of the Huguenots, spread rapidly 
tbrf ttJftiout France. Becoming bolder with its increasing strength, the league secretly planned the overthrow of the 
roy,»lhouse and the elevation of Henry of Guise to the throne. Fearing the power of this combination, Henry III, 
who at 5rst had doubted its strength, placed himself at its head, thus obviating the possibility of dethronement 
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Single exception ol the town of Pans, but 
also admission to the offices and judicial 
])Osts. The Duke of Alt'iK^'on, by th(‘ 
bestovv'al of a go\'eniorship, was i*enK)\e(I 
to a district which sided with him, and was 
therefore withdiawn Iroin Iln‘ reloiined 

'Tk c * party. The ('atholn com t had. 

The Secret [ ^ i 

Pi*k f*K however, made thes(‘ (omes- 

Holy League The fatholK s 

found a Jeadei in Henr\ o( 
(iiiise, the youthful son of Duk<‘ b'ranci'' 
who became the head of tlu^ " llol\ 
league” This ''ontederation spie.id 
Ihroughout France, and aimed at tlie 
annihilation ol the Huguenots. Ttsseciet 
plans extended still laithei, to the o\ei- 
throw ot tht' royal iamily, nnd t}i«‘ 
('lt‘vaition of the young Heniy ^ 

ot (iiiise to the throne 

The king at fust attacliefl 
no credit to this M‘ciet league, 
but when hv saw that it was 
us(‘less to oppos(‘ it, he joined 
it and proclaimed lumselt its 
head. Tht‘ danger ol being 
(hhlironed was thus olniatecl 
The ojipiession of the Hugue¬ 
nots was renew(‘d and led to 
the sixth war. which end(‘d 
with a treaty at B(‘igeiac m 
October, 1577. It was due 
more to th(‘ laxity of tlu' 
government than to any sub¬ 
mission to the jirey ailing 
conditions that tianciuillit\ 
reigned lor some >ears alli'i 
the Peace of Fleix, negotiated j 



m November, 15S0 The 
League, meanwhile, w’as on assassins whom tl 

^ , Finance Miiubter undei Htnry . 

permanently good terms with iv, the Duke of Suiiy displayed himselt had hired 


Swords were already diawm, and serious 
results threatened to ensue ; the king 
then b(‘took himsell to negotiations, and 
w'as obliged at Nemours on July 7th, 1585, 
to ])roniist‘ the powTilul 1 eague that he 
w'ould consent to the withdrawal of all 
decre(‘s iriendly to the Huguenots. This 
roused the Huguenots to action. The 
eighth w'ai ])iodLiced, howTvei. no decisive 
results , the king continued to allow the 
reins ol government to slip Irom his grasp 
while the reputation ol (iuisc increased. 
'I'he victors' ol the Huguenots at CoutiMs, 
on Octobci 2()th, 1587, wxis without lurther 
conse(|ueu( es ; the deleat ol Aumau soon 
follov\ed, <md m the si)niig ol 1588, young 
CoiuF died rile strained lelations be¬ 
tween the king and Guise, 
whom the Parisians chietly 
iavoured. bt'caine more and 
more marked , the king w^as 
woisted m a fight between 
tlu‘ ro\al Swnss guard and 
Liiusi‘’s iollovvi'is m the streets 
ol the city on May 12th, 1588 
-the fiist street w'arl.ire 111 
Pans. As a ])lot w'as being 
hatclu'd against Ins hie, he 
esc\Lp(‘d just ill time irom the 
capital, (iiii^e aided as iult‘r 
tht‘r(‘ until, 111 the Treaty ol 
Rouen 011 July T5th, 1588, lie 
(‘xacted Irom the humiliated 
king the remaining rights as 
iiilci ol the realm undtu* the 
name ot governor-general 
But h(' did not long enjoy his 
])ow'er , the daggers ol the 
’Lto'Hr^ry whom the kuiK 

Sully displayed iiims(*lt had hired striK'k 


Philip of Spam and watched fhTLa.I’cefof li>n> <>n Decemher i.pd, 1588. 

tor a favmiiable opjiortuiiity. greatly reduced its natiouaf debt. olc^l queeii, Catharine, 


This came when, on June loth, 1584, 
the youngest brother ol the king, the Duke 
of Alen^on, and now' also ot Anjou, died. 
And thus, after the death of Htuiry, wdio 
was childless, the house of Valois thieat- 
eiied to become extinct and to give way 
to that of the protestant Bourbon, lor 
Henry of Navarre, after Ik' had quitted the 
court, had once more entiu'ly identified 
himself with tlie Huguenots and their 
creed. In order to avord this possibility, 
the League, m combination with King 
Philip, took the opjiortunity to designate 
as successor to the crown another member 
of the Bourbon family, the old cardinal 
Charles of Bourbon, who at once issued 
a proclamation against the king. 


soon followed. She dn^cl at the beginning 
ol 1589. Her weak son now stood quite 
alone, and had not the power to avail 
himself fully ot the f.ivowable position 
which the murder of his rival had jiro- 
duced. He avoided apjieaimg at once in 
Pans, where meanwhile the I .eague roused 
-j, , the wildest excitement against 

oXoVed 

j^j for Ills assassination. But 

bet ore the Dominican, Jacques 
Clement, treacherously stabbed the king 
while handing him petitions at Saint 
Cloud on August ist, 1589, the dethroned 
monarch had come to terms with the 
Huguenots, had become reconciled with 
Henry of Navarre, and in conjunction 
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With him had war on the League. 

Now, on his death-bed, the last ot the 
Valois called the Ihnirbon to him, declaring 
him his successor. Heniy ol Navarre Iiad 
to tight lor the crown which lawlully came 
to him, cs])ecially since the League was in 
possession ol Pans and shunned the 
Calvinistic Bourbon as a heietic. 

Alter the death ol Henry ol Guise, liis 
brother, the Diike of M.iyenne, had assumi'd 
the leadership ol tlu' League <ind had mule' 
hirnsell govei nor-general 
Henrv 1 \’ 

laoniisul th<it h(‘ would 
loi tlu* luture siijipoit 
the (\ithohc conlessioii, 
and would sulanit hnnsell 
to a national council A 
part ol the Catlu'lics, on 
the strength ol these pro¬ 
mises, actiuilly stood liy 
him ; but the Hugn nots 
naturally beared Ins de¬ 
tection. ThewMi betw'een 
the League and the king 
lemained undi'cuh d, until 
tile latter gamed a biilhant 
victory on March 14!li, 
i5f)0, at Tvry. But the 
I eague still held Pai is. 

Henry lu'gan the siegi*, 
but WMs lorced to relin¬ 
quish it alti'i* some turn', 
sinceSj).im suppoiti'd tlie 
JaMgue. Philip did not 
rei'ognise the Bouiboii 
Hem V as king, lint the old 
cardinal w'ho w’.is calk'd 
Chailes X. Alter the 
latti'r’s de.itli he count('d 
on th(^ throne ol Pranc(' 
as the portion of his 
daughter, wdio might be 
considered a stion ot thi' 

Valois on the lemale ‘-ide 

The w'dv (Old Hilled 
England <uid (icrmaiiy 
sent reinforcements for the 
king, the members ol the League were 
dividt'd into tw'o cam})s, sim e Dnk(‘ Clhiilt's 
of Ciiiise appeared by the sul ‘ ol Mayenne, 
and the contusion in the country iiicieased. 
At the beginning ot the year 1503 the 
League washed to choose a new orthodox; 
king, but no conclusion was 1 cached. But 
Henry soon saw th«it without a change 
of laith h(‘ could not look tor a quiet leign, 
and he therefore abjured his religion on 
July 25th at Saint Denis. A considerable 
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part ol the (\ilholies now' went over to the 
side ot the king, wdiile aiuAhei jiart ik'- 
clared tht' conversion to be hypoensv and 
with that notion continued to iiistig.ite 
the pco])le aganisf tlie monarch. TIk' 
murderous attempt of .1 fanatic fortunat('l\ 
faik'd. The Lc'ague, to which Philip now' 
lent only sliglit aid, ottered trifling oppo¬ 
sition, and Hcm \’s coronation took place 
m January, 151)4 In M.ik'Ii the surrender 
ot the ca])ital w'.is aiMiigc'd bv an agn'i'- 
ment w'lth the mihtau 
commaiidei Heni\ made 
his entr\ as king, while 
he cIh'hsIk'cI nothing but 
vengeanci' m his he.n t 
against the liostile l>e 
h.ivioui ol the mob Tlu 
war liad still to Ix' prose¬ 
cuted against Ma>i'niu‘ 
A second attempt on the 
life of tlie king laik d 
h'mally, IMayeniu' rec'og 
ms( (1 till' Bom bon iis 
king, alter tlu* Po])e had 
leit'ued linn into the 
bosom ol the ('IiukIi 
1 he w.ir w ith Sj>am lasted 
aconsidt'rable time longei 
Ih'iiry then bi'gan his 
work ol leform .md 
issued, on Apiil 25th, 
i5pS, the' lain t ol Nantes, 
w Inch si'('Uied, howevt'i, .1 
ceitiim di'gret ol U'hgioiis 
]H’a(('. Tins hist ga\ e 
Ib'ance a legal basis !(u tin* 
organis.ition ol religious 
m<itleis, just as tli»' Ke- 
Iigioiis Pt'ace ol Aiigslnng 
had granted it to the* 
Gel man Kmpne. 

T h (' country had 
suileied mucli under the 
(ontmuous.„ {ivil wais 
llenr\’s second t.isk w.is 
to jiioinoti* niateiial 
w'elfarc'. He* solved the 
problem admirably with the helj) ol 
milian de Bethune cieate'd m Tf)o() Dakc' of 
Sully, a most .ible Imancier. Tlu' budgi't, 
which had bei'ii ni'glected lor yeais, w.is 
once more settk'd m 15(17; and notwith¬ 
standing enonnous debts, w'hich still had tt) 
be liquidated, tin* exchequer gradmdl^ gi ew' 
fuller. The king tell hy the daggc'r ol the 
fanatic, Fraiu^ois Kavaillac, just as hc' v\as 
proposing to interfere in the Geiman 
disjmte about fleves, on May 14th, it)io. 



HENRY IV OF FRANCE 
Fiaiue was involved duriii)^ his rcitfii, 
from I'lHU till ItilO, in Ihe religious wars 
between Protestants and Catholics, to both 
of which the king: in turn piofessed allegiance 
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thr I'jiijx'ror ('.liailcs .ibdicalcd 
(lu* sov(‘U‘i^nd V oi (i(‘iinaii\ in 1554, 
Ills l)i<)!li('i, lu'idinand 1, assumed the 
L;(iV(Mnment wIik h he eeiidiK ted with 
inodri atioii until 15(14 Tin* ]>nli('\ of tlu‘ 
(’’iipiK' at this pcTiod wMs inlhu-iKi'd 1)\ 
llu‘ lelii^ioiis s(ril<‘ l)etw'e('i: ( atholn s .ind 
I’roti’staiits In tlu‘ lanks ol th(‘ Protes¬ 
tant^ wlio indi'cd had ne\ ei been ic.dK' 
milled, ti ill w disiHib <11 osi'. sini e J''l(‘ctoral 
"^axoiu lepiesented (jiiite diltoK'iit Views, 
both in leli^^ions jiojitx and in do^m.i, 
li'oni those ol (he Ptdatinale. and b<t(h had 
siippoileis <imon.i4 tlii' piinces A loiisei- 
\a1i\(‘ spnil i)i('\<iiled on the wholi' in tlu' 
n,iti\( (onntix ot Lntheianisin wliii'li w<is 
e.i'^ei to idenllK itsell eloselx with the 
enipeioi in jxihtus, and in do,ijma lield 
liinih to Luthei 

I'he hdeitois Palatine howexei wiMi' 
not nn]\ zealous adxoiMtes ol w.ii .i/^ainst 
( atholu isin, w'hi'iebv they otfiMided the 

. eniptMoi the euaiduni ol th<‘ 
First Prince A 1.1 

* - , , i<Mi''ions p<M(e Out .dso in 

to Introduce , ^ 1 ' 1 . 1.1 

^ . (hti^nia li'aned towaidsthemoO' 

i.idh al ( a'\ ini-niii. .ind in 15(14 
aitnalh went o\ei to that doi'tiint* The 
Kiel toi Palatini', Fiedeiu III , was the 
(list inijien.il jaini'e who intioilueed Cal- 
vinisni into his teintoiy until tlien it 
had loiinil adheieiits only on the borders 
<111(1 <it isolated points inside the einjure. 
\ltei that the enipiie Inid to 1.im‘ the 
new' sei't wliiili w.is e(]u<ill\ ojiposed to 
1 he ('.itholii and the I uther.in i ontessions 
and besides that had not been re( (lionised 
in th(‘ Religious Pe.us' as possessing eijnal 
pi ivilegc's. 

The Enijieroi Fi'rdniaiid had been loued 
into .1 peaceful j'lolicy by the necessity ol 
('lainnng the su])j)ort of the jniiK'c’s against 
tlK‘Tuiksni almost every diet A])ioofo1 
his (l(‘inencv was his deiii.md th.it the 
Pope sliould allow' comnnnnoii in both 
kinds and the iiuiiriage ol the* clergy—a 
lecjuest which iiatiii.ally wms not gianted. 
In every oossible wmv lie washed to main- 


t.un })eace. He had secured the ciowai ol 
Bohemia forhissoii Maximilian nii5()2,h.icl 
obtained Ins eliadion in I 5 () \ .is king ol the 
Koni.ins and b(ajueath(‘d to him the empire 
•it hi^di.ith on July ^5th, I 5 (> 4 . Out of 
tluM row'll kinds Maxinnlian 11 . (I5b4-I57()) 

.. . ... , c/o\ erned onl\'Austria proper, 

Maximilian s’.. , i <1 t' 1 

„ . . while Ins biotlieis, I'erdi- 

uppor o ( h.tries, luled 111 

Protestantism ,, , , ,, 

the oilier dominions ol the 

Austrian house Th(‘ new' einjieroi was 
unusu.dly bio.id-nmidcvl in religious mat- 
teis P>eiore his a(i( ssion to power he had 
iiK lined tow'ards tlj# relomied dcxtiiiies 
.ind w'onld })erh.i])s h.i\e ado])tecl them 
entnely had not t he petty s(juabblt*s .miong 
the Piotest.lilts (hsgust(*d Inm As so\ e- 
leign he showisl toll ration towards the 
111 hies who were niostl\ Piotest.ints In 
sj)ite ol p.i{).il opposition, he g.ax v a spec lal 
I on''ti1ution.il lepieseiitation .ind power 
known .as “uhgious deputation” to thi‘ 
Piotest.ml stales In Boheim.i, fin.illy, 
the ('oinpai ts ol Pr.igue weie set aside in 
15()7 and a great ]).nt ot the peojile juo- 
le^'sed th(‘ ” ('onh'ssion ot Augsburg ” 
External lel.itioiis under L'tuahn.ind and 
Maximilian weie, on the whole jie.ic'eful. 
The Tui kish-llung.iri.in liontiei W'ar still 
continued, but wathout any considerable 
successes on eithei side. Sulenn.in dic^d 
on Se])tembei 5th I5(>(>, and two da\s 
alterwaids hi^ army captured the fortress 
()1 S/igetxar. when ISuhokas, Count of 
ZiiiiM met .1 hero's death But in 1568 
an eight ye.11 s’ truce was concluded be- 
twc'cn M.ixnmli.in and the Sultan, Selim 
IT- V • return, however, for a 

T** w^iK yearly tribute. In the 

♦K*'**^ 11 * interpretation of the 

Religious Peace formed the con- 
stantlv recurring subject of debate, esiieci- 
ally with reference to the ” ecclesiastical 
leseivation,” w'hich w'as intended to secure 
the s])iritual jirincipalities permanently to 
the ('atholic faith. The Elector Palatine 
W'as alwMvs the first to provoke a conflict 
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Split in the 
Ranks of the 
Protestants 


The Elector ol vSaxony usually opposed 
him, and strongly advocat('d the peace ; 
but, linally, in 1557, all the Protestant 
princes declared that they could no longer 
regard the ri'servation as legally existing. 
This point seemed to be absolutely the 
most im]iortant lor the further dissemina¬ 
tion of Protestantism. With the excejition 
of Austiia, Bavaria, and 
juheis, all the secular teiii- 
tories were Protestant, so that 
the Piotestant district could 
be increased and lounch'd oft only by the 
acquisitionot spiritual territoiles. Besides 
this, many inein])t‘rs ot tlu‘ cathedral chap¬ 
ters wei(‘ liic'iidh' to the Protestants, and 
not a few 1 utlieian Inshops were elected. 

The ])i luces took tin ther steps tit the diet 
of Kegeiisbuig in 1575 with nderence to 
EcclesiastiCtd Kestuv.ition since they 
wished to see established as a law of the 
empire the promise whicli Ferdinand had 
gi\en in 1558, to the ('fleet th.it in tlu' 
s]nritual prmcipalitu's the Piotestants 
should en]ov toleration tis siilqects Tlu' 
emperor did not ('omply with the* lequest , 
and in the diet ot the next \ear with th(‘ 
apjirovtd ot the Electors ol Saxony and 
Brandeiibuig, lejected tht' demand which 
was ])ut lorwaid by th(‘ Eh'( tor Pakitine 
This attitude .idojited by the two t'lectois 
li'd to a division .iniong th(‘ Proti'stants 
which lastc'd lor di'cach's, and distmctK 
lavouivd th(' ])iogress ol the ('onnti'r- 
Reloiination 

In addition to this Rudolph 11 (137!) 
i()ij) the son .ind sm I'cssoi ol Mvixnmhan. 
held lovall\ to tlu* ('<1 thole' faith, and the 
pajial j)olii \ ol prosch tiding lound a warm 
supporter in him, lor he had bei'ii educ.itt'd 
in Sjjaiii at thr (ourt ol Phili}^ II. L'nder 
him the exeic isc ol llu' reloinmd woi^hip 
was stiKlh loibidden in Vienna- soim* 
of the preadieis weie loned to leave tin* 
(ountrv' and the citi/ens cf the towns 
wer(‘ 111 many t.ises com])nlsoril\’ brought 
back to the C'athohc laith while the 

a . 1 ., ihoti'stant nobles had to hv'e 

Rudolphs 

Support of Rudolph exercised the 

Catholicism , ' 

sanu' ])ohcy in the emjnre at 

large as in his hereditary dominions. The 
archbishopric of Cologne was sc'cured for the 
Catholic faith and Strassbu rg w'as brought 
back to it Rudolph by susjicnding the 
ban of the emjnre over the Protestants 
rendered decisive assistance m the rc'stora- 
tion of the Catholic council in Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 1598, which was connected w'lth 
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the exjmision ol tin* Tvvangehcal council 
<ind ])reachers. The Protestant jirinces 
allowed all this to be done without inter- 


leKuice. 
troubled 
brethren 
without 
now as 
j)ohtical 


Th(‘ Electors Palatine alone 
themsc'hes on behall of their 
in the faith both within and 
the emjiire. Electoral vSaxony 
previousl\, made* no use of its 
infliK'iice, I'ait ])ersecnted the 
CryptocaU mists—that is, the Lutherans 
who inclined to Cahmistic doctrine. The 
last Luthenin confession of faith, the 
“ E'ornmla CoiK'oidice,” wdiich wa^ foimally 
pubhshc'd in Pdt'ctoral Saxony in 1580, 
owed its oiigin to the effoi t to obtain cl(Mr 
points of differenti.ition from Calvinism. 

The last twenty \<‘urs of the sixteenth 
century saw a great ad\ ance in (\ithohcism. 
It WMs soon clc'ai that .1 jiohtical union ol 
all Protestants w-as lu'cmmiig nec'cssai^’ it a 
geneial (oiu'cssioii to their oj)]>onents was 
not to be inadi'. Ihigland had ('Spoused 
the cause ol the Fu'iu h Hugiu'nots w'hilt' 
Philip ot S|nm had b<‘en e(]v»allv eiu-igetic' 
foi thef'atholu league Religion became 
the leading le.itureol t lu' pohtK's of W'l'sfei n 
Euiope If the (ieim.in jiiiiKes wished to 
have d \ ()!('(' in thi'sc' intermi- 
tional (jiu-stions tliex must take 
one si(h* 01 tht' otlu'r W’hen 
thert'torc' Ht'iny I\" ol 1 m ante 
w'ent to the (ieiman Piott'slant , for lu'lp 
they did not lelust' togi\(“ it but m ordei 
to be ablt* to takt' a vigoions p.n t tlu' old 
lend bt'twet'ii th<' Palatin.itc' and Saxonv 
h.id to be l.nd aside Thi< w.is done m thi' 
(oaise of tlu' year J5<)o, and at the begin¬ 
ning ol the lollowing year a union of tht* 
loremost Protest,mt piintes <imong them- 
sehes and with h'ram e w-as agieed u})on. 
But this time till' ('onsunnnation ol a leal 
alliance w'as pre\ented by tlie de.iths w-ithin 
a shoit period ol tin* duel (onti.ntmg 


Rel*;ion 
in European 
Politics 


pal ties 

A Protestant I'nioii at this paitnulai 
tiini' seemed ol thi' highest vahii' The 
question ol the siicci'ssion or the legeiu v in 
Jiiliei s W'lth C'lcvesaiid Berg conqH'ndioiisly 
imdiKl'd matti'is vital to the future of 
the lontending jiarties 'I'lie old Duke 
William had, besides lus imbecili* and child¬ 
less son, John W'llliam, daiighti'is only, 
and they w-ere married to -Protestant 
princes. Whoever obtained the regency 
for John William would natuially have the 
best prospect of some day bei-oming his 
successor. In order to post])oni‘ a deci¬ 
sion, the emiieioi entrusted the govern¬ 
ment to the states ; bv this the Protestants 
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were temporarily excluded. The hope of 
eventual success was not indeed yet aban¬ 
doned, but it could be accomjilislied only 
on the basis of a Protestant league. 

Other events rendered this course urgent. 
The Palatinate party in the diets 
had repeatedly coujiled the grant of 
'' Turk-taxeswith the condition that 
religious grievances should be rcmi'du'd, 
but they had never carried their ])oiiit, 
since the jiarty of Electoral Saxony u'gu- 
larly held to the em])er()r. The situation 
was changed when the energetic measures 
taken by the Ha]isbiirgs against the Luth¬ 
erans in their hereditaiy dominions em- 
bitter(‘d the Saxon i‘k‘ctor ( hristian II . 
in if>04, had achi(‘ved no success in Vienna 
with his (‘arnest rej)resentations, and, 
indiginint at this, had threatened to 
withliold the taxis W'heii the dic 4 met m 
Kegensbuig at the beginning ol iboS, the 
Protest.ints combined, and tinallv, sinc(‘ 
the empeior would not consent to any 
concessions, lett the diet m a body, thus 
sapping its lurther efhciency. 

The Piotestants weie now united tor 
the first time in many years The ho])es 
which tiiey rested on this 
union weie thegieatei since a 


Matthias 

Compensated 


with . Crown nvyemeut agyiiist 

the em]K‘ioi had just been 
formed in the Hapsbuig dominions 
whiili found a leader in his biother 
M.itthias At the very iH'ginnmg of itioS 
th(" latter had advanced with hostile intent 
town ids the imperial ca])it<il of Prague, 
and on Juin* 25th, if)o8, had rec(‘iyod the 
ciow'ii ot Hungary, as well as the here¬ 
ditary doinmions 111 Austria and Moiavia, 
as com])ensatioii Irom the t*mperor It 
w'as natural that the Protestant ]nances 
should se(‘k tor an alliance w'lth Matthias 
and with those states 111 the Hapsburg 
dominions which held t(^ the Protestant 
laith. 


Matthias, notwithstanding his opposi¬ 
tion to the catholicising ]>ohcv ol his 
brotIuM* Rudolph, and notwithstanding 
his suppoit oi the Protestant nobility, 
was no sincere adherent ol the Evan¬ 
gelical doctiine. He was little pleased 
when the Austrian states, belore 
doing homage, demanded binding ])ro- 
mises as to the practice ot religion, and 
he only reluctantly gave them assui- 
ances in an ambiguous Resolution ” on 
March icjth, itiog. A jiolitical union of the 
Protestant ])rinces with Matthias seemed 
under such circumstances very hopeless. 


Military 
League of the 
Catholics 


especially since the Calvinists, under the 
leadership of the Palatinate, now had the 
up])er hand, and on May 14th, 1608, 
formed a union at Anhausen. This in¬ 
cluded all Protestant territories, with the 
exception of Electoral Saxony, repre¬ 
sented a defensive alliance, and maintained 
a separate military organisation. The 
Catholic count cr-alliance of 
the League was kjrmed on July 
loth, iboQ, under the leader¬ 
ship of Maximilian, Duke of 
Bavaria, then thirty-six years old; for the 
moment it reckoned, w^ith the exce])tion ol 
Bavaria, only petty spiritual jinnct^s among 
its members, and created for it sell a mih- 
tar\ system modelled after that ot then- 
opponents The Hapsburgs, ku- the time 
being, kept aloof from this alliance. 

The Union had the earliest o])p()rtunity 
oi jiohtical action. Duke John William of 
Juliers died on Maich 25th. ifxK). The 
jirmces, John Sigismund ot Brandenburg— 
as husband of Anne, a mete of the 
deceased John Wilbam—and Plnhp Louis 
of Neuburg in the PjriatinatC'-as husband 
oi Anne, John William’s sister^-both mem¬ 
bers oi the I’liion, weie immediateh on the 


spot as candidates for the succt'ssion to the 
duchy, w’liile the enijieror legarded the 
land as an i‘scheated imperial iiei, and 
intended to havt* it administered bv the 
Archduke Leopold The lattcT took the 
toil less ol Juliers m May, if)O0, w'hile 
Biandeiiburg and Xcnibiirg, in virtue oi a 
special treaty oi Juno loth, took joint 
possession oi the district and cajiital, 
Dusseddort, and governed jointly watli the 
dcTlared consent of llu^ Protestants united 
in the Union 

'Fills would have been in itselt quite 
sii the lent to drive the 1 eague to the side 
of the emjUTor , but no othei choice was 
left them by consideration ior one ot their 
ow'ii mc'mlxTs. the Archbishop ol Cologne, 
to whom tht‘ |)roximit\ oi the Pro¬ 
testant j^nnees could not be a matter 

How a indifference. The States- 

^ ^ (ieiu'ral had shorth beiort' 

Averted** treaty wath Fiance 

and England for jx'otection 
against Sjiain: this was again reason enough 
to draw the tormer to the side of the Union, 
and Spain to that oi the League. There 
w’as thus j^lentv of material for a way 
involving the whole of Western Europe, 
and only the murder ot the French king, 
Henry IV., on May 14th, 1610, pre¬ 
vented it from breaking out. With him 
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HAHNISWORTH 


Brandenburg's 
Adoption of 
Calvin's Creed 


iisainHMuxl tlu* moving; ^pl^t tor |>oIitu'al 
aciious tn\ a Uuge i 5 v\ile. libtcad dI tlu^ 
iroat wav. a meio (eud dovolopod boiwoen 
Hrandenbui^ and Neulnirg, \\lii>se mutual 
rcht'nm> hcaunc imrc and innrr iinsatL^- 
tactory. The new quarrel was continued 
in 1613 by the C(niversion <d WoHj^ang 
WiJJiam of Neuhur/;’' son of Philip Louis 
to the Catholic religion; 
his marriage with the 
Pavanan princess. Mag¬ 
dalene, lollow’od at tilt' 
end of 1(115. Py this, Neulnirg had won 
the support of the T.cague, while Hranden- 
hnrg .id()])led the Calvinistic creed on 
Dccemhei .25tli, ifiij, and might now 
look ioi a still more ])owTrtiil furtherance 
of his iiit(>i(‘sts by the Cnioii 

Dutch tioo])s ('ame to the ht‘lp of 
J-iraiidt‘iibiirg. and Sjianish troops iindei 
Ainhrosio SjanoLi occupied Wesel I>ut 
before the ('lose ol tlu' \e.ir t() 14 the two 
parties formed a tiuce on Noveml>er utb 
at Xaiiteii, on the t(Tins that Neuhiiig 
slioiild have tlu* territories ol Juliers 
and i'lerg and Prand(‘nhurg should take 
('leves. Mails, RaveiislH'ig, and Raveii- 
•>teiri The Diitdi, indeed, as w(‘ll as the 
'spam.lids <K'('U])ied some jdai'es in th<‘ 
('oiintn - p.irtlv up to i()y2 -and at the 
same tinu‘ the alliance's which the I mon 
had made with England «ind Sweden 
and tlu‘ Le.igucwith L(»ii<iiuc, .Savox, and 
the Poj)e, gave cause to f(Mi a lU'W’ out¬ 
break of hostilities 

The Emjicror Rudol})h Irul toiind 110 tune 
in his latter \ears to tioiihle liinisell about 
the affairs on the Lowi'r Rliine , Ins heie- 
ditar^’ d(»ininions demanded his attention 
and h(‘ had to ]>iov’de tor the hit-ire 
He could not re])ose an\ sirueie (’oiilid< n( e 
in his iu'othei Matthias, who had o])])os<,d 
him at the* head ot tlu state's, .md he 
w'lshe'd, tluTclore, to helj) Archduke l.eo- 
}>olel to the' sue'cession in JioheinM .ilthough 
Mattliias had alreadx, watli Rudolph’s 
e'onsent, been ae copied b\ tlie' states as 
king designate An attein}»l 
by force of .inns in Ih'bruarx 
lOii, to bung Prague into the 
power of Rudolph, and to make 
the states dependent on him was unsuc¬ 
cessful ; the emperor was compelled, in 
the assembly of the states, to make ovei 
the crown of Bohemia to Matthias, w'ho 
was crowned on May 23rd, 1611, and 
granted a mere annual payment to his 
im})erial brothe'r in return lor his resigna¬ 
tion of all claim on Bohemia, Silesia, and 
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Another 
Crown For 
Matthias 


Hudoljih III his sti III, I. 
to thf fUrtofs ami a^krd tL'n (i, 
aid; but they held iJie vu-w tluif'y'uci, 
questions e'ould be eliscusst'd on]^ 
imperial dirt. Rudulph hit no disposi¬ 
tion to call one', and \vt, ron^i(lnnif> 
the age of the emipeioi, it se'e'nieel fime 
to settle* the succession. The clcrto/s 
thereioie, on then own motion, ( allfd .in 
I'lectoral nu'eting at Fraiikiort f<'i Apiil. 
l^iit Rudol]^li II elie'd on |ann<ii y 2otli 
Mattliuis was now cliosen as his 
brother’s succe'sst)r in the' ('input' (i()i2 
i()ie)), as he alieaeh was 111 PoheniM .md 
Austria. On all suit's, e'Vt'ii among llu' 
Piotestants, gre'.it hoju's had be't'ii loinu'd 
of the new monarch, lint it wassnon st't'H 
on the ot'easuin ol the* liisf elu'f, in August. 
1613, at Re'gi'nsbmg, liow little' iound.itiou 
there was lor llu'st* e'xpt't taf ions 'flic 
states weie again e'.illi'd n]>on to giant .1 
high “ Turks-t.i\” tlu' Pioti'siants again 
demande'd in llu' tiist plae o flu* it eluss 
ol tlu'ii giU'V'ance's, but tlu* (‘tniuioi who 
showt'd not flu* ^liglife"'t ti.ui ol hi^ 
(•ailu'i l^iotostant plot li\itU's InialK nnelci 
the pressuie' of a Tiiikish atta< k nn*ie‘l\ 
g.i\(' p(*nni^''ioii )oi tlu* 
(liM iwsuMi ol the gi U‘\ ' 
.iiue*^ out''ldo flu* diet 
Tlu* (l(*lib(*i at u 'ii'N h. d, as 
might be e'NjK'eteel no u'^ult ^ ’llu* 

Piotestants eliss.itislu'd, loft (lie asst nihlv 
and llie ( alholu s alone giante el tlu* i in ks- 
ta\ although tliex piole sse'd lo ae t in flu* 
name* ot the* wliole* .issembK, iiatui.ilK 
unelei piote'st trom the rnionists 

All the ollu'r hojies whu li the e haii- 
cellor, Mekliior Khlt*sl (1552 i(>.’>o), 

h.id placed on this session in }>ai- 
tie'ulai a reloim of the iinpeiMl iiidu lal 
s\slem w'as te> have been ilise'usst <l were 
thus destroxe'd . .md tlu* petsition wa.s 
worse than m i()oS, 
had .ie.tiiallx attae kt d 
made (iabiu'l Pe'thle'ii, 

Tiaiisx Ivania in i()i { 
between the* two religious ])aitu‘s, siu'h .is 
Kliles] wislu'd, had bee'ii m.ide* intinitelx 
more dillicult bv the entrv of the* enijie-roi 
into the League, tor Matthias now no longer 
stood abox^e the parties The ehaiuelloi, 
it is true, busie'd himself e've'ii \e‘t xvith the 
meeting of a " diet ” for composuion and 
settl(‘ment, w’hieh the rnion again de¬ 
manded in the'ii meeting at Xmembeig in 
1615, and all the rnoic so as tlu* Union 
increased its power by closer alliance with 
the States-(lencral and Denmark, as well as 
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by the formation of a league of the towns. 
These efforts led to no result, for a quite 
different question now occupied th(i im- 
jx'rial iiolicy—the succession in the empire 
and in tin* hereditary dominions. Mat¬ 
thias, and with him the chanc(*llor, ])re- 
ierred to leave the matter unsettled, since 
the emperor-elect would have ac(|uired 
influence on the government. Aichduke 
Maximilian, on the other hand, was strain¬ 
ing eveiy nerve to liave the strict Catholic, 
Ferdinand of St^nia, elected emperor. 

Hy his efforts, which at the same time 
w(‘re aimed at the overthrow of Khlesl, 
Ferdinand succeeded in concluding a treaty 
with Spam in Juiu*, 1617, in which he 
secR’tly j)romis(‘d (oncessioiis ot teiiitoiv 
in the event of his becoming emperor, and 
was also accepted, although not lormallv 
el('('ted, as king by the C'athohc slates ot 
Bolu'inia. The C'athohc and Protestant 
stat(‘s stood conlronting each otluT m this 
constitutional struggle , the Catholic's wtae 
di'cided Ill legarding Holu'inia as the' here- 
ditaiv light of th(‘ Hapshuigs, while the 
Jhotestants ecpndlN distiiicth’ declared 
the Clown to 1 )(‘ elective'. The claim of 
«. , tile (‘lector was the hettei 


Struggle 


For Religious , , t 1 1 . ^1 

Ltk<>rlv distinctlv 

acknowledged that he had 
In'eii elected King ot l-iohemi<i by iiei' 
(hoK'e, while the Catholic ^ftit(‘s could 
<iclclu('e in supjiort of their Mew only the 
tact thiit loi nt'aily a cent iry <i llapsburg 
had alwa\s worn the crown. 

Tlu' nomination ot I'erdinand to the 
throne of jk)hemi«i was ceit<iin to lead to 
W'ai, since the rights oi the Piotestant 
State's were tar from being tirmh estab¬ 
lished. The greatest diffic ulties had ai isen 
under Rudolph, who had concc'ded the 
dc'imincls ot the Protestants by a “ Letter 
of Map'sty ” m itxxi, and promised 
religious liberty onl\ undei coc’icion. 
Matthias had conlirnu'd the Lettei of 
Majesty among the Bohemian pnyileges, 
but with regald to other demands of the 
states he only held out hope's for the tiiture, 
('sjH'cially in refcueiu'e to a union of the 
states of all the im])erial dominions, and 
the creation of a common military system. 

Ill Bohemia ideas ot a subordinate 
gc^vcinment were openly entertained by 
the Protestant states. The emperor, how¬ 
ever, tried to use this idea for his w’ar with 
the Turks when he summoned, in August, 
Ibi4, ^ committee from his dominions to 
Linz. But the session had no results. 


lounded as Matthias in if)o8 


The representatives had not received full 
authorisation frcjm their districts, and had, 
besides, no inclination for the Turkish 
wai ; there' could therefore^ be no idea of 
that for the jiresent, and in the summer of 
1615 a comparatively favourable treaty 
was arrangecl with (iabriel Bethlc'u as well 
as with the Sultan, Ac'hmed I. The 
- , questions of internal policy 

,1°?*^.®.*’ * were to be discussed afresh at a 

Promiaes assembly of the sta es 

m June, 1015. But bc'sides 
Uiiper and Low'er Austria, only Bohemia 
was rej)resent(‘d, while Hungary sent no 
rejiresentative; once more the debates 
were fiuitless. 

('oustant friction between the Catholic 
and Protc'stant states, and disputes with 
the imjierial government, wt'ie, under these 
c irc'umstances. inevitable m Austria and 
Bohemia, and led to lasting disturbances. 
The i^romiscs made by the emj^cror in 
ibocj weic' still untulfillc'd in Austria. 
In jiarticular the towns w^mt constrained, 
by the mtluenc'e brought to ht'.ir on the 
ek'ction of couni^llors, in favour ot the 
Catholics, w'hile the ProU'stant nobles 
were almost excluded from othce 

In Bohemia, it is true, there wt re some 
Protestants in the higher jiosts, but the 
Catholics were in the majority, and used 
thc'ir |>osition to ciusli Piotc'staiitism in the 
crown lands and in the ecelesiastieal fiefs, 
although the Letter of Majesty gave jicr- 
mission for tlie huikhng ot churches there. 

Matthias m 1612 entrusted the exercise 
ol his lights of patronage to the Arch- 
l)isho]> ot Prague . the lesult naturally 
w as that the henelic t's w ere once more 
filled by Catholics Since the ecclesiastical 
domains weie considered as royal fiefs, the 
Protestants, in virtue of the Letter of 
Majesty, had begun to build churches as 
w'ell, although in ibii Matthias had 
I ejected in the case of Braunau, this 
interpietation of the Letter of Majesty; 
the building of chinches was uiidaunteclly 
continued. The archbishop 
ordered the church of Kloster- 
« ** . grab to be closed, and the 

uppresse approyed of the decree. 

Tlie Protestant states raised vigorous 
remonstrances against such a concejition 
of religious liberty. Being met in no 
friendly sjnrit, they openly talked of the 
election of another king, who should be a 
German ; in 1614 some jiarty leaders had 
already treated with the Elector of Saxony 
as a candidate. After the populace at 
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Braunau’ had ])reventc‘d the closing of 
their church by force, and the archbishop 
had ordered the church of Klostcrgrab to 
be pulled down at the end ol ibi7, an insur¬ 
rection finally broke out. The Protestant 
nobles united under the leadershijiof Henry 
Matthias, Count of Thuiii and went wnth a 
ronew’ed jietition first to the stadtholdeis, 
_ ^ ^ and then to the emperor; 

I uVT ..K i-vcry«lion' n- 

Rights Asserted by i ? ^ i i i 

. inilsed, th('v inoceeded 

Force of Arms ' i ^ i 

to assert tlieir rights by 

force. Tlit‘ ein])eror, besides his iinc()in])ro- 

misingly unfavourable deciee in icfeience 

to Braunau and Klostergrab, had, above 

all, strictly forbiddt‘n the assembly of the 

Protestants arranged for May 21st, i()iS. 

Hut the states, confident in their privil(‘gt\s, 

did not allows themselves to be intimidated, 

and dissembled on the ajipomted day 

An imjienal decree wliicli repealed the 
piohibition wasread to tlu'assembled body: 
and wdien the states communicated their 
answ’er to the stadtholders, sui'h excittnl 
altercations foliowt‘d that finally two of 
the stadtholders, William Sla\at<i—subse¬ 
quently Count of Chliini and Koschiim- 
berg—and Jaroslav Borita of Maitimtz, 
w'ho W'ere universally held to be the guilty 
p.irties, and the unoffending secretary 
W'ere thrown by the leaders from the 
w'lndow' into the castle moat This gross 
insult to the foremost imperial officials 
meant a comjilete breach wath the empero'. 

In the W'estern ])art of the emjiiie, 
meanw'hile, the crisis had become still 
more acute. Apart from the fact that the 
Treaty of Xanten, w'hich had divided the 
teiritoiies of Juhers, ('leves, and Berg 
betw'een Neulnirg and Branderiliurg, 
offered suffu rent incentive to further 
disjmtes, the electoral house of Saxony luid 
since the summer of ibio been invested 
with these very teriitorics, in conformity 
with an earlier promise of the em])eror, 
which rejected the succe.ssion of the female 
line. The States-(General w'crc also anxious 
War on maintain the position wdiicli 

#K**i^*' they had once won, and Arch- 
Rhine^^*** duke Albert, as the Hapsburg 
representative, made the same 
effort. The petty w'ar on the Lowxt Rhine 
therefore continued. The States-General, 
in order to execute further ])lans, formed 
an alliance with the Hanse towns. 

And thus, before the end of the year ibi5, 
it w^as clear that the controversies which 
were pending in the north would liave an 
influence on German politics. In Sweden 
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the confession of Augsburg had been taken 
in 151)3 as the basis of the national Church 
in opjiosition to the Catholic Sigismund 
(1502-1590). The assumjjtion of the title 
of king by the Protestant Charles IX. in 
1(104 signified also a serious war against 
Poland, with which the struggle for the 
Baltic piovmces still coiitmiied. 

Since Sigismund, a son of King John 111 , 
ol Sweden, who had been dejiosed from the 
throne of Swxden 111 I5()0, but had bini 
King of Pokmd also since 1587, enfeied 
into closer relations with Austria, Sweden 
was foiced to .seek suj'port Irom tin* 
Protestant ])rmces of (iermauy, lor 
Denmark, which was equally Protestant, 
and, under the energetic Christian I\'. 
(15(88-1648), the most important jiower ol 
the North, w'as exchuh'd as being a 
dangerous rival m the Baltic A wai 
accordingly broke out between the tv\o 
countries m i()ii. on Hit' (piestion of the 
tolls m the Sound. I'he States-fieneral 
and the Hanse tow'iis, winch had both 
suffered grievously un(l(*r the Danish tolK, 
took the side ol Sweden. How'evei, nothing 
came ol It but a treat\ m itiij betw'een the 
Stales-(ieneral and Lubeck, 
ihe biege .illiaiice of Decernlxi. 

n . , 1615. aliead\ mentioned, w’as 

Brunswick 

desperate position ol tin* H.msi* town, 
Brunswick, w'hich the Duke of Ihimswu k 
W'as besieging with the help of Denmaik. 

The common featur<‘ of all political 
operations m the decade ]>recedmg the 
outbreak of the gn-at war is the tendency 
tow’ards alliances, which, mci easmgly cIoscm* 
and on a wider scale as legards members, 
objects, and duration, at last divided all 
Europe into the two hostile camps of the 
Ihiion and the League. 

The Ihiion had received considerable 
additions sinc'e the imj)enal diet ol 1(113. 
The military systimi and its foundation 
stone, the finances of th(‘ allies, had been 
organised to some extent. In the yc'ar 
1614 the league w'lth the Statcs-(ieneral, 
such as had been contemjilated by the 
agreement with England as early as 1612, 
was really arranged for twelve years. 
Negotiations were opened with the Protes¬ 
tants of Lower vSaxony, especially Lune- 
burg and Pomerania, as well as with the 
administrators of the diocc'ses, who foresaw 
an uTK'ertain future. Attempts weie, 
indeed, made to win the important 
Electoral Saxony, which still kept aloof. 
In 1615 the important alliance of the Union 
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with tliL* province ol Lower Saxony was 
l)ionght about. In the next year a icnewal 
ol the confederation, which would expire 
in ibi8, w^as discussed. The necessity of 
the continuance of the Union was univer¬ 
sally acknowledged, but Electoral Bran¬ 
denburg withdrew, since the Lmionists, 
and especially the towns, weie not disf)osed 
to K'gard the claims on Juliersas their owm. 
Hesid(‘s nine princes, the Union now 
included seventeen towns W'h'ch would 
h<*ai nothing ol a wailike policy, and 
bound tliemscdves to the alliance only up 
to the vear ibji. 

The Leagiu' meanwhile had been con- 
SKh‘rabl\ strengtheiu'd b\’ the admission 
of the* emi'eioi and ol Woltgang William 
of Xi'ubuig m the Palatinate. But the 
]).irti('ip<ition ol Austria had at the same 
time (l(‘stio\’(‘d the hitherto uncontested 
position ol Ma\imihan of Ihivaria, lor the 
eiujxioi must now hti\'e .i v'OK'e in the 
man.igeineiit The Andibishop of Mam/ 
\\<is .ible to overcome the difficulties 
<11 (1 to ethrt .1 H'oiganisatum in ibi3, 
<i(coiding to which tlie Hapsbuig Maxi- 
mih.in ie(ei\(d in <iddition to Mainz and 
^ , Ikiv.ni«i, <i thirdlederaldis- 

„ . tiict ot J vrol, and since 

jp®*" . * ^ the (\itholic intci'ests w’ere 
slighth lessenijihasised,the 
Piotest.inl ])i iiK'c's had the option ol toin- 
ing 'fins oulc (line was bv no means satis- 
l.i(toi\ to the Bavarian Alter various 
attenpts to lind .i solution Ik' lelt the 
JaMgue 111 janu.irw il)i(). and the rest 
could do nothing without him. In May, 
i(H7 how(‘ver. he cMitcTed into new^ 
.ilh.iiK e with four spiiitual princes lor 
lour \eais 

Mc'.mtinu', lii«‘ negotiations as to the 
siuiession 111 tlu' eiiijme had bc'cn carried 
on unccMsiiiglv. It was umversallv ad¬ 
mitted th.it tlie tutuie emperor must also 
be lulei ol Austii.i ; and Ferdinand of 
Stvri.a sc'emed. as the vouiigest Hapsbuig, 
to be the most suit.ible. But since ibij 
the King of Sji.iin also liad laised claims, 
although at once with the suggestion 
that he W'ou’d be satisfied with a conces¬ 
sion of tcTiitorv. Siiu'e, how^ever, there 
could be no thought ol winning over the 
elcTtors of the Palatinate and Branden¬ 
burg after the couise ot the impc'rial diet 
of i(>i3, the sjuritual electors and the 
Elector of Saxony had jiroposed the 
summoning of an electoral diet by the 


emperor, without any statement of the 
particular object. Khlesl did not wash for 
that, since his heart was set on an agree¬ 
ment between the religious parties, and 
he hoped to bring about their reconcilia¬ 
tion by the very necessity of some under¬ 
standing as to the succession. Both 
parties, indeed, made in 1615 a statement 
. as to the points on w'hich 
of Duke must insist, but no 

« . ... meeting lor leconciliation 

vv,.s lield. Archdukf Maxi- 
milian attemptc^d to lorcc* the* c'lniH'roi to 
action, and advised, at any rate according 
to the ideas of the Protestant side, that 
an c‘lection should be hc‘ld, and. il 
necc‘.ssary, eiiforc'ed by arms. On the 
other hand, the electors ot the Pakitinate, 
Brandenburg, and .Saxonv deliberated 
over a choic e in th(‘siimnuu oi lOib. and 
('am(‘ to the decision that the\’ would delcT 
the business ot election until after the 
death ol the emi)c‘ror. and would them 
peihajis elect Duke Maximilian ot Bavaria. 

Bv this, it IS tni(‘, tlu* succession of 
FcTclinand in th^ Austrian dominions 
seemed sc'cuied at the* bc'ginnmg ol the 
vc*ar ibi7 , but his prosjx'c ts 111 the empire 
were all the moie iml.'ivourable, and 
“ recognition ” in Bohc*mia <is well as his 
“ (‘kction ” m Hungary, hnally aiTi\t‘d at 
by the* states, offerc'd onh }>oor c'licouiage- 
ment. Now* at least the Saxon elector liad 
been inducecl to consent to a jicisonal 
(‘Ic'ctoral diet lor Februaix. i()i8. m oidcT 
to discuss the election, m winch Feidi- 
nand’s reversion was regarded as obvious. 

The Elector Palatine, on the other 
hand, wms in ticatv at the same time 
w'lth the Protestant states of Bohemia, 
which, priding the‘msdves on then right 
of election, diel not acknowledge F'eTdmand 
as law'lul king . but theie had been no 
talk ol his acquiring the crow’ii ot Bohemiia 
befoie the autumn of i()i8. Dining the 
wdiolc ol this year the most various jikins 
for the election of an emperoi were devised. 
_ , The candidature ot Maximilian 

. p of Bavaria again came up. 

M^HK**'^***'’’ There wms also talk ot iiarcelhng 
* out the Hapsburg territories 

under an agreement wath Savoy. But no 
results had been arrived at w'hen the 
Emperor Matthias died, on March 20th, 
lOiq. It rested now wath Feidinand to 
prove whether his statesmanship could 
secure him the crown. 
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and Austria. Ferdinand with his own Tilly had taken the capital ol the Pala- 
hands tore up the Letter of Majesty, the tinate, the heautiiul town of H(‘idelb(*ig, 
chief nobles were executed, and many and had won a decisive battle at Stadtlohn 
thousands who rt‘mained loyal to their on August 5th and t)th, it)j 5. th(‘(‘l(‘ct()i al 
faith were driven from the land. Frederic dignity, togethei with the l’})])er Palatin- 
did not realise his position. He wished at ate was transferred t(/ Maximilian ot 
first only to concede Bohemia to the con- Bavxina. The Prot(‘stants indeed, and 
queror in return lor comjiensation : he Saxony also this timt‘, vigorously ]>iotested 
perceived too late that the emperor at the diet of deputies at Regensburg, but 
believed that he would have to fight him in could not alter the lact. Heiicelorth the 
any case in the Palatinate and as elector. Piotestants undei all circumstances formed 
Tl^e Spaniards undtu* Spmola had betui in the minority in the electoial college. 



THE EMPEROR FERDINAND II REFUSING HIS SIGNATURE TO PROTESTANT LIBERTIES 
Born in 157H, and trained in the school of the Jesuits, Ferdinand II. became Emperor of Germany in H>1’», and played 
a leading part in the terrible Thirty Years War Bitterly opposed to the German Protestants, to whose plea for 
toleration he turned a deaf ear he issued an edict, taking from them the rights and liberties won after long struggles 

I roiii tin |)4iiitiii^ bj k irl \\ iir i 

die Palatinate since tlie summer of ib2o , The mt'asim* wliu h was int<‘nded lo 
m i()2i the I 'lixin w'lthdievv, and soon, strengthen the ( atholu'party m tlu'empin‘ 

being leaderless and innveiiess, broke iij) aroused, on th(‘ contiary, luwv opposition, 

completely Nevertheless, Frederic did not and that among tin* Piotestant jirinces 

follow the advice of his fathei-in-law, of Lower (Germany, who, until now^ had 

wdiow’as busily negotiating with Ferdinand, kept in the background, (ieorj^e William 

but ottered further resistance. Mansfeld of Ihandenburg (ifijo i()4o) eainestl\ 

and the Margrave Cieorge Frederic of strove to rouse the Saxon (‘lector against 

Baden-Durlach won a victory, it is ti*ue, the em])eror, but as the latter refusc'd, the 

over Tillv at Wiesloch, on April 27th, 1622, circle of Lower Saxony could not take 

but that was neutralised by defeats ol the the side of the Elector Palatini', otherwi'^i* 

electoral armies at Wim])fen on May 6th and known as the Pfalsgrave. On the otlu'r 

at Hoclist on June 20th, 1622. And when hand, the prosiiect. not at all attractive 
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to Germany, of the revival of th(‘ j)ovvei 
of the Austrian and Spanish Hapsburgs, 
brought th(‘ King of Phigland to the side of 
his son-in-law, and the hitter found siij)- 
})ort trorn the States-Gcneral and King 
Christian of Denmark. The King oi 
Sw(‘dcn was also ready to take jiait in a 
war against the Hapsburgs. 

Towards the close of 1625 a ‘' 

league was formed between | 

England — where Charlies I. 
now was king—Holland, and : 

Denmark for the restoration i 
of the Ihalsgrave to his I 
liei(‘ditary douiinions. France 
sii])ported the undertaking 
with money ; th(* states of 
Lowe* Saxony prejiaied on 
then side to e\])el the army 
oi till* Lt'.igiie under Tilly, 
and placed ( hristian of Den¬ 
mark at their h(‘ad. The I 


establish the power of the emperor on 
the Baltic failed only through th(‘ resistance 
of Stralsund from May 23rd to August 4th, 
ib2S. Since Sweden also was thieatening 
war, a ])eace with Denmark seemed 
necessary to th(* imjierial commander ; he 
thereloK' concluded a treaty at Jaibeck 



» on May 12th, 1629, by which 
the kiii^ leeeived back all 
his possi'sMons m exchange 
for a })romist‘ to observe 
neutrality for the future. 

The great commander w^as 
now at the zenith of Ins 
fortunes But the princes 
of the League and tin* im- 
])enal court had long be'Ui 
(hssatisfied with him ; his 
mysterious pv>wer sta^med 
dangerous to them. Aitei 
the Mimstei, Hans Ulri( h 
Prince ol lyggenb(Mg, had 


Danish king, su])i)orted by fREDERIC v. of bohemia juniseli entered 


mumcations with the gener.il, 


M.mskld aiirl llio Duko (if imiiiicalions with tltc gcticr.il, 

Jh'unswick, advanced into beth. daughter of James I of m Xovembei it>2b, the com- 
.owel Saxony without wait- England He received the crown of plail^ W'Ol C ()Uietc‘(l foi SOITK' 
ng lor tl.e conclusion of the Bohemia m imp. andd.cd m Hivi the\ bioke out 

U'gotiations. and succeed(‘(l even m again the more loudly among the 
ti.itegy 111 lu ing <i niiitch lot his ojiponeiit. membeis of the laxigue, since it was soon 


mg lor tne coiu'iusion 01 me 
lu'gotiations. and succeed(‘(l even m 
sti.itegy 111 living <1 m»itch lot his ojiponeiit. 

Tlu'emperoi had no means of mc‘eling this 
une\pv( t(‘d danger Since, on the other 
hiind h(‘ did not 
dale to allow' the 
League and the 
Bavarian elector 
to become too 
poweilul, he was 
glad w'lum the 
Bohemian noble¬ 
man, W'aldstein, 
commonly called 
\\' a 11 e n s 11‘ 1 n. 
ton <‘d Mansftdd 
to disband his 
meicenaries. He 
•started out to 

1 each Venice, but leaders in the 
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died m Rako- Count Ernest von Mansfeld was a soldier of fortune in the Thirty 
tirO VO P/wtrio Years War; he defeated Tilly in ld22, and afterwards served with 

WllZa in iJOSllia the United Netherlands. Count'Tilly commanded the Catholic army 


that Wallenstiun’s conduct of the wai 
was guided more b\ political than b\ 
m 1111.1 r y con¬ 
siderations, and 
that his arm\ 
tormed a supjiort 
for the empire 
against t lit* 
jirmces. A state¬ 
ment oi gne\ - 
aru es w'as dr.iw n 
up at the meeting 
of the League at 
\V u 1 z 1 ) u 1 g 1 n 
1(127, and ])ie* 
sen ted to tlu 
empeioi, bui lit 
IIRTY YEARS WAR coiilcl not concede 

soldier of fortune in the Thirty the Wishes of the 
122, and afterwards served with A 

y commanded the Catholic army V' mccs. .A lUi ( l- 


On the 2()th ot when the war began, and rose to be commander-in-chief of the imperial mg f)t the electoi s 
XT \ ^ / i forces He was routed by Gustavus Adolphus at Breitenfeld iii lt>.U . i ..i i 


XT 1 / i lorces ne was rouiea oy 

November, i62(). 

Tilly meanwhile—on August 27th, i()j() 
—had w'on a victory over Christian at 
Lutter on the Barenberg, and thereby 
gained control of all I.owti* (iormany. Now' 
Wallensttun also advanced and compelled 
the Danes to retreat to the islands He 
diove the Dukes of Mecklenburg from 
their territory, and his plan firmly to 


rsuoipiius at oreuenieiu iii . i ..i i 

towards the end 
of the same year aimed at the same 
object ; a new' and exhaustive bill of 
complaint as to the ojijuession of various 
districts by the army of Wallenstem 
W'as forw'arded to the emperor, and once 
more no result follow'ecL Wallenstein's 
pride increased w’lth his military successe.s. 
Alter the proscription of the Dukes of 
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Mecklenburg, he witn some difficulty 
obtained from the emperor the investiture 
of their territory in January, 1628, and 
became hereditary sovereign there in i62(}. 
In other respects, also, his already ample 
powers were still further enlarged. The 
“generalissimo field-marshal’’—this was 
now his title—was a loyal servant of his 
emperor, and had no end 111 view but to 
further his imjienahstic plans. The ques¬ 
tion, however, arose whether he might not 
become dangeious to Ferdinand should a 
difference of o])inion occur. Maximilian 

of Bavaria, as well as- 

the Spanish Hajisburg 
Philip IV, woiked on 
the emjieror from this 
point ot view, while the 
most vailed lumours 
were current as to Wal¬ 
lenstein’s intentions 
and schemes. The elec¬ 
tors, even beloie the 
siege of Stralsund, re¬ 
peatedly demanded the 
dismissal of Wallen¬ 
stein, saying that, 
should occasion arise, 
they were ready also to 
us(‘ their arms against 
him. 

After the treaty with 
Denmark, the lirst dif¬ 
ference of opinion 
between F e r d 1 n a n d 
and Wallenstein at last I 
showed itself. The em- .-cKirr 



THE FAMOUS GENERAL WALLENSTEIN 


Calvinists and Zwinglians weie expressly to 
be excluded, and none but the adherents 
ol the ('onfession of Augsburg recognised. 

The whole existing organisation of the 
empire would have been upset. It was 
also clear that this attack would call the 
whole Protestant world to arms. It was 
Wallenstein’s object to pre\Tnt this ; he 
therefore was, and continued to be, an 
opponent of the Kdict ol Restitution, and 
did not use his jiower to carry it out. The 
emperor, once mon‘ urged by the Leagiu*, 
would now gladly have dismissed Wallen¬ 
stein ; but that would 
hav(‘ been to lea\e 
himsi'lf onct‘ more with¬ 
out an army. An 
attack by the Sv\edish 
king was threatening, 
since the war btdwet'ii 
Sweden and Poland 
had been ended tor the 
tune being b}' a truce 
concluded at Altniaik. 
niMr Stulun, on Si*})- 
t(‘nib(*r 2t)th. 
Moreover, the wai with 
Fianc(‘ toi the })oss(s- 
sion oi M.intua had 
alieady bioktui out, and 
part ot Wiillenstt‘in’s 
army was (‘iigaged in 
it Nt‘vertheless, the 
com)>laints I'gaiiist him 
were u‘peati‘(l in the 
(‘li'Ctoialdiet ol Ki'geiis- 
IL WALLENSTEIN 1 'UIK lH J ulv. KlJO. '1 lu' 


poior, COnfonUdbly to Like Ferdinand II , the Bohemian nobleman Wallcn- tTllpOIOI lit llisl, t lllftlv 
an agreement with the stem was brought up under the jesmts His military through the advict' ol 
” f a 1 T successes on behalf of the empire raised up enemies ,, , , 

princes ol the lA'agUe, who plotted for ins downfall. He was deposed from tllC Poj)e, It'SOKed to 
issued in the spring of h.s command, branded as a traitor, and murdered, deprive Ills geiieralls- 

Ib2g the so-called Edut ol Restitution, simo of his (omrnand, and Wallenstein 


ib2g the so-called Edut ol Restitution, 
which deprived the jirinces of all eccle¬ 
siastical property acquired since the 
Treaty of Passau in 1552, and thus at 
one stroke took large districts away from 
the Protestants. A new arrangement on 
this ba,sis would have given back to the 
Catholic Church the two archbistioprics 
of Magdeburg and Bremen and twelve 
bishoprics, to say nothing of the extensive 
property of the religious liouses. But the 
edict was a flagrant breach of the Religious 
Peace, since the “ ecclesiastical reserva¬ 
tion,” it is true, was to be carried out, but 
always subject to the condition that there 
should be absolute religious freedom for all 
the inhabitants or subjects of the eccle.sias- 
tical foundations. Now, however, all the 


simo of his command, and Wallenstein 
voluntarily withdrew to (iitschin. 

When Wallenstein’s dismissal was de¬ 
cided u])on at Regensburg, the King ol 
Sweden, (iustavus Adol])hu»< had already 
landed m the north. On July()th, ib;>o, 
he had disembarkcKl at the mouth ol the 
Peene, with i pooo men. not mercenaries, 
but .Swedish levies, had occujiied Stettin, 
and forced the Duke of Pomerania to con¬ 
clude an alliance. Although his army was 
strengthenc‘d to 40,000 men by reinforce¬ 
ments from home, grave mistrust jire- 
vailed among the Protestant jirmces, with 
the exception ot those ot He.s^e-Cassel and 
Saxe-Weimar. They united in an armed 
neutrality. On the other hand, the Dukes 
of Mec klenburg, the cousins of the Swedish 
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king, returned to their country, and 
France promised her aid m a treaty with 
Sweden in January, 1631. While (histavus 
Adol])hiis in the north look jilace alter 
})lace and secured a strong position for him¬ 
self, Tilly marched with the army of the 
League to Magdeburg m order to force 
the town to accept the Edict of Kestitu- 
XK X -ki The Swedes, through the 

Sack * attitude of Brandenburg and 
u ^axon elector, could neither 

Magdeburg assistance nor 

effect any change in Tillv’s plan ol campaign 
by the cajiture ot Frankfort-on-Odei. The 
town thus fell into the hands of the l)e- 
sicgeis on May 20th. ib3i. A terrible sack 
began, during which lire broke out and 
rt'duced almost all the houses to ashc's. 
The Catholics were triumphant at Tilly’s 
success. The Protestants, however, saw 
too late that the Swedish king alone could 
stem the flood of disaster. The fate oi 
Magdeburg might soon betall the other 
ejHscopal cities 

Hesse and Weimar on their ])art now 
made ovei tiires to Sw'eden. But (iustavus 
Adolphus, since the Saxon elector and 
Brandenburg held back, was at hrst (om- 
pelled to decline an alliance. An agie<‘- 
ment, how^ever, was ev’entually concluded 
with Brandenburg on June 21st, by which 
Gustavus Adolphus w'as allowed to occupy 
Sjiandau and Kustnn, m order ahvays to 
have a secured retreat to the coast. .Suc¬ 
cess attended his cause, for, on July i8th, 
Tilly was defeated tor the first time at 
Burgstall, m the \icinity ol Wolmnstedt 
Fresli reinlorcements fiom Sw^eden and 
England jilaced the king in a still more 
favourable jiosition. 

This induced Saxony also, on Sejitember 
15th, to join his cause, for Tilly was already 
invading the elector’s territories, w'lth the 
object of depriving him of the secularised 
bishoprics by virtue of the Edu t of Restitu¬ 
tion. A decisive blow' was soon struck, 
since the elector wished above all to see the 
- j enemy driven fai from his 

u'H territory. The armies met 
. >• at Breitenfold, near Leiiizie, 

“ T.Ily had just occt 

pied. The forces ol the League were com¬ 
pletely routed, and their leader himself w^as 
wounded. The emperor was left without 
an army, and feared for his hereditary do¬ 
minions, while Protestant Germany began 
to hail Gustavus Adolphus as a saviour. 
While, then, the Saxons, under John George 
of Arnim, marched into Bohemia and 
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seized Prague, Gustavus, passing through 
Thuringia, leached the Main. On October 
18th he captuied Wuizburg, w'hither the 
bishop, a m(‘mber ol the League, had fled, 
and took Mainz in December. 

Here he sjient the winter, received 
the unfortunate Pfalsgrave Frederic, and, 
with Richelieu cis mediator, began nego¬ 
tiations for peace wath the 1 eague, Irom 
w'hich he demanded neutrality during 
the continuance of the w'ar against the 
emperor. These transactions led to no 
lesults. Gustavus Adoljihus, therefoie, 
in March, while securing the Rhine, ad¬ 
vanced against Bavaria ; on Apiil 15th, 
if)32, at R iin on the Lech, he once 
more dtdeated Tilly, w'ho was mortally 
wounded, and made his entry into Munich 
m the middle of May. The Leagiu* was 
shattered, and the emjieioi would have 
been lost if W’allenstein had not for tht‘ 
second tune freed him fioin his difficultii's 

The emperor had offtMtd him a new 
command soon alter the battle of Br(*iten- 
leld, and again since Ainim’s advance 
into Bolu‘mia ; but it w'as onh in Decem¬ 
ber, i()3T, that Count Eggenberg had jx'i - 
^ „ . . suaded him, and received the 

Wallenstein Within thiet‘ 


Wallenstein 

Stands by i i , 

months 40,000 men w'ould be 
the Emperor Wallenstein ac- 

tually took over the chief cominand in 
Aj)iij, if)32, altt‘i the light to tonchuie 
tieaties had been granted him at Znaiin 
The fust thing to be aimed at was the 
sepaiation ot Saxony from the Swidish 
cause. 'Che jxiwors of the giMieral weie 
now^ so wide that he had the command 
of the annv and the control of i)olitics 
(iitirely in his own hands. 

The Saxon eh^ctor, John Geoige, had at 
the beginning of the year entfutaiiuxl 
the thought ol concluding peace with tin* 
emperor independently ot Sw'cden, but 
Brandenburg’s att tude prevented him, 
and Wallenste n’s a])]>earance in Bohemia 
completely prevented the conclusion ot a 
peace w^hich might have secured to 
Saxony the possession of the ecck*siastical 
proiicTty. The ne*gotiations weie, how^- 
c'ver, ('ontinued. When Wallenstein had 
cleared Bohemia of the Saxon*^, he sought 
to unite himself with Maximilian of 
Bavaria, while Gustavus marched north¬ 
ward in order to hasten to the help of 
the Saxoh elector. The Swedes collected 
in Nuremlx.*rg ; but Wallenstein appeared 
before the tc^wn and entrenched himself in 
a camp near Fiirth without engaging in a 
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battlt'. At last, on September 3rd, Gus- 
tavus attacked the enemy’s cam]) unsuccess- 
iully, and alter vain attcm])ts to bring about 
II ])eacc he letreated on Septeml)er i8th. 

The Swedes next turned southward 
in order to attack Austria ; but wh(‘n 
they heard that Wallenstein was jiress- 
ing Saxony still haider and massing his 
army at Leipzig, they advanced thithei 
ra])idl\% joined the J^andgrave W'llham of 
H(‘sse in Erfurt, and by the middle of 
Noveinbcu' were facing the hostile army. 
Wallenstein even now wished to avoid 
a battle. But on November ibth, 1632, 
(iustavus Adol])hus attacked the (‘iieiny 
at Liitzen in order to 
ia( ilitale a lunctum 
with the Saxons. He 
himsell tell in the stul)- 
born light, w'hile tlie 
liniien.ilists lost the 
l)ravt‘ cavalry giaieral, 

(iottlned Henry, Count 
oi l\ippenlu‘un Duke 
Ih'rnaid ol Saxe-Wei¬ 
mar took over the 
conunaiid after the 
death ol the king and 
o(I'lipu'd the Ijattlc'held 
while W alleiistein with- 
diew. 'riie |o\ ol the 
(iitholics over this 
battle sj)nmg less Iroin 
the sup])osed " VMCtoiv ” 
than troin the hvluig 
ol eiuancip.ition which 
tlu‘\ exjH'i K iK t*d at the 



by France, which contributed subsidies. 
Richelieu’s aims were esjiecially directed 
towards tlu' acquisition of German soil. 
Ihil the most imi>ortant i)Oint still was 
to s(‘eure the adhesion oi the German con- 
fedeiates to the Swedes. John (icorge 
ri- #• Saxony, in the negotia- 

on 1C ing conducted with him 

emcn s in close of the year 

.he Great W.r had dfmanded first 

ol all a gi cater influence in the manage¬ 
ment ol affairs. It w’as first resolved to 
raise two airnies, a Swedish under Oxeii- 
stierna and a Saxon under John George, 
only it was doubtful to which of these two 
the remaining German 
Protestants would 
attach tliemselves. The 
rjijier German and 
Rhenish jirinces held 
to the Swedes, but 
und(T French influence 
an advisory council w'as 
set u]) by the side ol 
, the Swedish chancellor, 
^iiswas done in March, 
1O33, m the Treaty of 
Heilbionn. At the 
same time the emjieror 
reMuned negotiai ons 
with Saxony. Wallen¬ 
stein entered into rela¬ 
tions w'lth Arnim, the 
general ol the Saxon 
aimy.and was jnejiared 
loi iurther concessions 
in religious matteis, 
contraiv to the w’lli 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS OF SWEDEN 


diMtliol thegieat leadei 

< 41 , 1 )., This Protestant King of Sweden heroically sided ^ Kut 

ol the 1 1 (»te‘>tailt>. with his fellow - religionists m Germany in their (lUJltlOl , l)Ut 

I'leriiaid ol Saxe- struggle apmst the Cathohe League and the Em- SaXOliy and Biandeil- 
^ 1 .1 At the head of 10, (M«» men, in Uj JO, he crossed . ; . , i 

\\ eimai rt*t»imed the to Pomerania, and for two years, till he fell at f)Ulg did liot entCl tam 
mihtaiv command ol P^-o^^^^tant liberties. proiiosals. On the 

the or})haned army. The Swedish Coimoil other side. Oxenstieina w’as treating with 


ol State entrustixl the jiohtical representa¬ 
tion ol Sw'eden in (ieirn.my to the chancellor 
Oxenstieina. loi whom a hard task was m 
stole. The arnn espe<'iallv wasno longer the 
old force ol true-liorn Sw’edes which had 
^ ^ landed; the greater ])art ol it 
If th? *** *’*'‘1 <k>nnanv, 

e .... and even the king had been 
we IS rmy maintain discij)lmc 

only wathdifficulty. Henceforth the Sw^edish 
army did not difler in the least from the 
Imperialists in the robberies and murders 
it committed . it became, like them, the 
terrible scourge and dread ol every district 
through which it jiassed. Politically the 
jirosecution of the war was still influenced 


the commandei-in-chief, and asked him, 
in accordance with the wishes of the 
l^ohemian emigrants, to let himsell be 
elected king, but again there were no 
rc'sults. Bernard of Saxe-Weimar had 
driven tlie Imperialists completely out ol 
Saxony alter the day dI Lutzc'ii, and then, 
on July loth, 1033, by the favour of 
Oxenstieina. had become Duke of Fran¬ 
conia, the new duchy formed out of the 
bishoprics of Bamberg and Wurzburg. 

Wallenstein had defeated Arnim at 
Stemau on October 23rd, ib33, and freed 
Silesia from the enemy. Since, however, 
he did not relieve Regensburg, which Ber¬ 
nard of Weimar had taken on November 

43^7 
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4th, 1633, by a bnlluiiit leal ot arms, but 
withdrew to Bohemia, the emperor con¬ 
ceived great mistrust ol Ins general, wlio 
lenewed Ins overtures to Saxony, France, 
and Sweden, and made a strret agreement 
with Sweden, which was to effect a union 
ot the armies at Eger. Wallenstein was 
not unaware ol this distrust ol him in 
. . Vu'ima. H(‘s(‘nt in Ins resigna- 
lion on Jan.uiv 12th, 

cKcepted, although 
Murdered aismissal had alieadv been 

pronoun((‘d in a seeiet doi'unu'nl, and was 
made jnililic on binuarv -Mth Wallen¬ 
stein was ])ul)lul\' tkrl.iuHl guilt v ol 
tri*ason hy the empi'roi, on F(‘l)iuarv iSth, 
and was miirdeied on Jn‘brnai\ 25th, 
it)34, at Egei. wink' (‘Vtai his aimv w.is 
dt'seiting him 

The son ol the empeioi, alterwards 
Feulinand Til., and (diint Matthias ol 
(killas wer(‘ now jilaced at the head ot the 
army. With Wallenstein theu' went to 
the grave not merely tin* man ol most 
marked intellectual abihtv, the splendid 
general and d j)lomatist, Init also the only 
one ol all the leaders who stood supeiior 
to the religious contioveisN. 

His death placed the (‘inperor. and 
consequentlv Catholicism, in a nn>re lavour- 
able po.sition than had (’ver been reached 
before. Now lor the first linn* Ferdinand 
had an arrnv ol his own at his disposal, and 
he immediately ordered it to advance to 
Regensburg. The town k'll into the hands 
of what had bec'ii \\’allenst(*m’s <irmv 
m July, and on S(*j)tem])er t)th, Gallas 
won at Ndrdlmgen a complete victory o\er 
Bernaid ol W(*imar and (iustaviis Horn. 
Now that the Swedes were deleated, it 
w'as an easy task lor the em])eror to con¬ 
duct to a successful close the negotiations 
with Saxony, lor wdncli Wallenstein liad 
already j)avt*d the wa}’ 

The preliminary conditions w'ere settled 
by Novembei, it)34, and were confiimed 
in the Treaty ol Prague on May 30th, 1635• 
Pled es of convention Saxony ob- 

the Treat* hereditary dominions 

- p the two provinces ol Lusatia 

01 rrague pledged to John 

George I. after tin* dissolution ot the 
“ winter kingdom,” and was exempted 
for the future from enforcing the Edict of 
Restitution ; in return, all claims for the 
further rcjiresentation of Protestant in¬ 
terests Were to be renounced, and a pro¬ 
mise given ol help in case of need against 
the Swedes and French. The majority 
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of the states of North Germany soon gave 
thew adhesion to this treaty, which at once 
deposed the Swedes from their command¬ 
ing ])osition and threatened to cut off 
their connection with their home. 

.Since the dispute as to religious politics 
bt'tween the Catholic and Protestant princes 
had been accommodated by the most im- 
j)ortant rejnesentatives, hencelorth secular 
interests determined tlie conduct ol the 
war more distinctly than Ix'lore. Fiom 
this time it signified essentially a struggle 
between Austiia and Spam on the one side, 
and Fiance and .Swede'ii on the otluT ; lor 
Feulinand Ill , who had lolk)wa*d Ins 
hither upon the tin one* in Tt)37 as emperor 
«ind h(‘ir to Austria, ahva\s maintained 
the most intimati* relations with tin* 
llapsbuig dynasty ol Spam. 

The only coursi' k‘lt (']/.‘n to those Pro¬ 
testants who had not accedi'd to the Tieaty 
ol Prague, alter the ovcM'tlnow ol the 
Sw'edish ])ow'er, was to lorm closer lela- 
tionsw'itli Fiance, wiiK'h, under Rk'Ik'Iuui’s 
bnlhant statesmanshi]), aimi'd at de[>riving 
both lines ol the Hajisburgs ol tlu'ir suine- 
macy in Western Europe. The French 

^ had fought against Siiain in 

.. Italy and since the apinxiraiice 

Protected (histayus Adolphus m (ka- 
many, had oiierated ag.iinst the 
(‘inperor w'lth his supiiort, h.id madt* I'on- 
quests in Lorraine, and had est«ii)hshi‘d 
th(‘niselves hrmlv m the ekvtorate ol 
Ti(*y(‘s. In the spring ol it)35 an iinpi'rial 
aimy had lought wath success on th(‘ light 
bank ol the Rhine, and thereby torccMl 
h'r.in('(‘ to an open d(*clar.ition of wai 
Ruhelieu jiiotected himsidl on twa> sidis, 
.since he bound over the States-Gemaal 
to a common attack on S])ain, and the 
.Swedes to a conflict wath the emperor 
which should be terminat(‘d only by a joint 
peace. The emperor thus had iHMicelorth 
to reckon wath a double (j^iposition, both 
in the battlefield and m any negotiations 
for jieacc. 

The military events of 1635 were unim- 
jiortant on the Frencli side ; the troops, 
being inexperienced in warfare, did not 
wish to enter Central (jermany, and wert^ 
with ditliculty brought as .far as the 
Rhine, wdiile the Imperialists were masters 
of the situation there in the autumn. In 
the north, it is true, the Swedes, John 
Bancr and Lennart Torstenson, had won 
repeated successes and drove out the m- 
perial aiany, united with the Saxons, from 
Mecklenburg and Pomerania. Richelieu 
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in ihis omergency, on October 27th, at 
St. Germain-cn-Layc, concluded a s])ecial 
treaty with Bernard oi Saxe-Weimar, the 
most com])etent Protestant commander ; 
by its terms an army of 12,000 foot 
soldiers and 6,000 horsemen was to be 
raised in (iermany with French moru'y 
— lour million hvres yearly and o})|)()S(‘d 
to the emjieior in the war lor the liberation 
f)l (iermany. A rich reward was held out 
to the victor in the possi'ssion of Alsace, 
which still belonged to the Hapsburgs. 


and acquired a commanding })osition in 
the north. Saxony and Brandenburg in 
jiarticular had now to pay dearly for their 
defection horn the Piotestant cause, by 
the devastation of their countiy. 

One ])arty in the councils (d Branden¬ 
burg already inclined to the side of the 
Swedes, and tried to induce the elector 
once more to change his fiarty, esjrecially 
with a view to Pomerania, where the 
Duke Bogislaiis XIV. was likely to die 
childless, and givi‘ Biandenburg a claim to 



END OF THE THIRTY YEARS WAR THE SIGNING OF THE PEACE OF WESTPHALIA 
In the town hall of the Prussian town of Munster, on October 21th, H»iH, was signed the Peace of Westphalia, which 
brought to an end the long and bitter war which for thirty years had waged between Protestants and Catholics. 

I mill tl’i |•lln1lll)r liv I • rlxiuri; III th( N.ltioii.il (• illi , I oiuImii 


The year was, howt'ver, disastrous 
foi the Ihench. Tlie lm]>enahsts ad¬ 
vanced into the heait of the countiv, 
menaced Fianche-Comte, and, led by the 
cavTiliy general, John von W(Tth, threat¬ 
ened even Pans it sell, while Bernard 
mert'ly held his own in Alsace. It was 
only when the Freneh people, recognising 
the national danger, took uji aims that 
Galkis was foiced to retire in November. 
Shortly before—on October 4th, ibjt)— 
Baner had again gamed a vi Moiy at Wilt- 
stock over Saxony and the Imperialists, 


the succession. Tlie t'lector, however, 
contmiu'd lo\.il to the enijieror , impeMal 
subsidies appeared tinallv in December. 
The claims to Pomeiatiia, it is true, when 
the duke died, on March 20th, 1637, had 
liist to be contested by arms, and so 
brought distn‘ss into the Mark. Baner m 
the north Ind a difficult task in facing the 
army ol Brandenburg and the (Tuperor ; 
he was lor a long time separated from 
Hermann Wrangel, and was forced at 
length to withdiaw to Stettin. The 
French it is true, had won advantages 
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over the Sj)aniards at widely se])arated 
points, but in (knniany the Imiienalists 
during the year 1637 had again been 
victorious in every respect. 

On March 6th, 1638, P'rance and Sweden 
considered it necessary to lenew their 
tieaty and to promise that neither jiarty 
should open negotiations for peace with- 
... ^ out the coiisi'iit ot the other, 

the Germ« s i was fins 

Protc»f«ts ^i" 

He surprised the nnpeii.il 

general Ficdeiic, Duke ol S.i\ello, and 
John von W'eith, beloit* Rhenilelden, took 
iM)th jirisoiu'is. to^etliei withothei geneials, 
on Manh 3rd, 1^)38, captured Rheintt‘lden 
on March 23rd. and bt‘gan the investment 
ol the tortress of Iheisach. The siege 
Iast('d si.\ months At last, on Dt‘(ember 
17th, he enteied as conqueror, after the 
check ol the imperial armies Inid opened 
the road for BamV in the north to advance 
into Bohemia and Austria. The success 
of Bernard filled Piotestant (hTinany 
with flesh spirit. Baner now wished to 
join loices w’lth the victoi in Alsace and 
attac'ked the hen'dit<n v dominions of the 
emperor. On the other hand, the em- 
pi'ror tried to enlist the services ot the 
lainous Bernard ; ungrateful h'ranee <ilone 
was endeav’ouring to deprive the victoi ot 
Ins promised rew'ard. Ihit Bernaid died 
on July 18th, 1630, before*, as a second 
(riistavus Adolphus, he could ae hi(‘ve 
further suc('esses, and thus the empeior 
was freed from his most d,ingerous enem\. 

Richelieu, wathout a moment’s d(‘lay, 
availed himself ot the tavourabk* opjior- 
tunity to take over the wa*ll-disciplmed 
troops ot Bernard, and to form his plans, m 
concert with Baner, for continuing the 
war against the (‘inj^eror. esjiee ially since*, 
by skilful use ot internal dissensions in 
vS])ain, he might count on lavourable 
results there wathout any great expenditure 
of force. Although the French henceforth 
remained in the closest symjiathy with the 
Th. Military Producefl the 


brilliant commandeisTuronne 


the military sujiremacy rested 
with the Swede.'^. After the death of Banei, 
on May loth, 1641, Torstenson obtained 
decisive successes m Silesia in 1642, and 
in combination with two other Swedish 
armies, won a complete victory at the 
second battle of Breitenfeld, near L(*i|)zig, 
on November 2nd, over the Imperialists 
under Archduke Leopold William and 


Octavio Piccolomini. But the emperor’s 
jirosjx'cts were again improved by tin* 
death m France, first of Richelieu, on 
December 4th, 1642, and soon after¬ 
wards—May 14th, i()43--of King Louis 
XIIL, who left his son Loins XIV., not 
yet fivH^ years old; and, moreover, Den- 
maik was once more mvoKc'd m a wai 
with the Sw(*dc‘S. 

('ardm.il Mazarin now' managed thi*st<ite 
affairs of loanee and followed out the* 
policy ot his predec'essoi with skill .uid 
su(cc‘ss. In the w'ar i gainst the D.ines, 
Torstenson was comjilc'tely victorious m 
i()4’) and it)44. In Octolu*!, it)44, he 
annihilated the impel lal army under (iallas 
m two battlf*s at Juterbogk .ind Magde¬ 
burg, attacked Austria, sujipoited bv the 
Prince ol Transylvama, (ieorge 1 . Rakoc/y 
(1630 it)48), and advancc'd almost to the 
walls of Vienna. The h'rench, hovve\t‘r, 
had fought wath much less succtss Just 
at the time* Vienna wms l)(*iiig thrc'atened. 
Turenne w.is dt'fc'.itc'd on M.iy 5th, it)45, 
at Mergentheim, by the Imperialists undci 
Baron Francis ot M(*icy. The* vii torious 
army could now advance to the leliei of 
^ ,, the herc'ditaiy domains. Tors- 

Truce with thereloie, m s])ite ot 

Sweder Victoiy won on 

March t)th, .it Jankaii over 
Melchior of llat/Tc*ldt. abandoned tin* siege 
ol ih'unn and w'lthdrew to Bohemia. 
But ('ondc* and Turenne* advancc*<l 111 
c'onjunction into Bavaria, and on \ugust 
3rd won a \ictory at Aileisheim over 
Meicy, who waas slain At the same tune 
on August 25th- Denmark m.ide .1 truce 
with Sw’eden at Bromsc‘bro, and .Saxony, 
complc'tely m the possc‘ssion ol the Swc'des 
under Hans Christophc*! of Konigsmark, 
accej)tc‘d an armistice for six months, in 
winch Brandenburg was included. The* 
Swedes now had a fret* hand in North 
Germany. 

Charles Giistavus Wrangt*!, who, since 
Torstenson’s retirement, on December 25th, 
1645, had the sujireme command, joined 
forces with Turenne in order to make a 
combined advance on South Germany; 
the wiiole of Bavaria soon fell into their 
hands, and the road to the hereditary 
domains of the einjieror lay bjien to the 
allied airny m Sejitember, 1646. Maxi¬ 
milian of Bavaria now found himstif in a 
critu'al position, which determined Inin, 

11 March 1647, to form a treaty of neu¬ 
trality with Sweden; Cologne, Mainz, 
and Hesse joined in it, Wrangel marched 
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into I^ohcmiii, but he found o})position 
from the Ini])cnalists, who had once moie 
been loined by Maximilian of Bavaria at 
Pilsen, in September. The Swedes were 
forced to witlidraw to the north, especially 
Miice Tiiienne was recalled to France. 


Fortune, however, only momentarily 
smiled on the em]UTor. Turenne recrossed 
the Rhine m the spring of advanced 
with Wrangel into Ba\’aria, and gained a 
victory oil May 7th at Zusmarshausen ov(‘r 
th(‘ impi‘rial and Bavarian army uiuier 
Petei Melander, ('ount of H()Izaj)])eI. Th(‘ 
elector fled, and the country was devas- 
t.ited. The Swedt‘s under Konigsmark 
wimt to Bohemia and captured, on July 
j()th, the lower town of Prague. 'J he 
Flench and Swedish arms met with good 
lortune m other places also ; the position of 
the empeior was ho|)eless. The bombaid- 
ment ol the Old Town at Pi ague was about 
to begin, when the m‘ws sjiread through 
tlie country that peace had been signed 
at Munster on ()ctobt‘r 24th. 

The vicissitudes ol the gre<it war. for 
the theatre of which (iermany h.id b(‘en 
marked out by the law ot t’‘‘<’Kr‘tphicai 


The Four 
Heroes of (Ke 
Great War 


])ositi()n <is being the lu'art ol 
Euiope, ])i(‘S(.nt a dismal 
picture. It w.is a perjietual 
ebb and How, not a ( onsistent 


struggle imdeitaken \Mth great obi<‘cts m 
view. Th(‘ gieat jK'isonahties, the generals 
and statesmen, aie thus the more con- 


at Munster, and with the Swedes and 
Oerman Protestants at Osnabriick; the 
congresses were to begin in the summer of 
if)4 b and both towns w^ere from that date 
to be regarded as neutral. The negotia¬ 
tions really began in April, 1644, otily 
on August 8th, 1648, were the teirns of 
jieace drawn up at Osnabriick; those at 

w V A A Munster follow^cd on Sep- 

War Ended ^ 

by the Peace of , ' • .1 i . 

W«..ph.iu were jointly . atifiecl at 

Munster on October 24th, 
1048. The Peace of Westtilialia w as of the 
higlu'st importance in a twofold sense. 
It not only concluded the (Ta of war 
and filially settled the ecclesiastical and 
political dis])utes winch had arisen since 
1555, but It also created a basis lor 
fuitlH‘1 political develojunent, since it 
lonfirmed by constitutional law the actual 
disintegration of the German Fm])ire and 
ie(ogniS'‘d the teriitory as the modern 
and normal structure of the states winch 


vveie joined m a fediTation called the 
“ Roman em])ire of the (ierman nation.” 

The jreace nego^tions at Munster and 
Osnairruck hrst of all laid down juovisions 
with resj)e('t to the religious question 
which WTiit considerably further than 
earlier agreements. The Treaty of Passau 
and the lehgious Peace of Augsburg wTre 
not only comjrlctely confirmed, but ex¬ 
tended to the Reformed jiarty. The 
relations Ixdw'een State and Church were 


spicuous How’ever diffeient they maj have 
been one from the other, one feature ib tom- 
jnon to almost all of them, and espt‘cially 
to the lour chui heroes - -Tilly, Wallenstein, 
(iustavus Adoljrhus, and Bernard of Wei¬ 
mar ; they w'ere masters ol the art of war, 
men of the modern world, too, and in spite 
of repulsive acts, not devoid ol high ideals. 

The arrangement between France and 
Sweden, winch forbade either to enter 
alone into negotiations for peace with the 
em})eror, had been the outcome of the line 
diplomacy of a Richelieu. All attempts of 
the emperor to obtain a separate jieacc had 
failed. He was therefore compelled to con¬ 
sent that an imperial diet should assemble 
in 1640 at Ratisbon in order to discuss 
the stej)s winch might lead to jieace. The 
negotiations nf the imiienal diet wvre fruit¬ 
less. But the fervent desire for peace which 
found expression m them was such that the 
path once trodden could not again*be 
abandoned. In the year 1641 it was 
resolved at Hamburg that the imiienal 
envoys should negotiate with the French 


considerably modified m the direction of 
denominational equality. The Christian 
(iniich was actually conceived by its 
followers as not only the “universal,” 
but the only religious community which 
could lay claim to this name. No less 
sj)lendid ideal hovered before the re¬ 
formers, and esjiecially before the mighty 
Luther, than a conq^lete transformation 
of Christianity according to his view; 
his doctrine w^as indeed, m his own con¬ 


ception ol it, as he declared, nothing more 
than the reversion to Augustine. The 


What the 

Peace 

Provided 


instruments of the peace itself 
did not indeed proclaim absolute 
toleration, but limited the power 
of the territorial lord to determine 


the community to which his subjects should 
belong, in so far that the year 1624 w’as 
selected as the “ Normal Year,” and anyone 
who, in that year, had actually exercised 
one or the other religion was to be per¬ 
mitted to exercise it on all future occasions. 


And creed was not to be prejudicial to any¬ 
one in his “ occupation as a citizen.” 
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The co-existence side by side of several 
confessions in the same territory was thus 
rendered possible. On the other hand, the 
incidental change of faith by a prince was 
no longer to force the whole people to take 
the same step. It is obvious that this new 
regulation must have introduced a practical 
toleration, and have finally led to its 
.*• constitutional and universal 

^‘thr acceptance in the popular 

^ -p consciousness. This happened 

way Of reace eighteenth century, 

and no less a man than Lessing tried to 
find the philosoj)hical basis for toleration. 

Nothing final and conclusive was 
arianged by the jieace nisti uinents. 
Innumerable disjiutes aiose, both as to 
the actual c<'nditions in the Noimal Year, 
and as to the interpret,itioii ol all other 
j)Oints, and many of tla'in were ended only 
by the com})Iete destruction ot the old 
enijure. Hut it is ck'aiiy iecogms<ible, 
Iroin the veiy tact that the interpretation 
IS dispiiit'd, that the ])e.ice-(iocument 
really became a “ Fund.uneiital Law^ ol 
the Holy Roman Em]are,” such as was 
demanded by the so-called “ Last Imjierial 
Recess ” ol 1654, vvhicli tanbodied the* full 
text ol the tw^o instruments 

Mole important than those piovisions, 
winch only legally conlirmed existing 
(onditions, were the* answvis to the inter¬ 
national c:|uestions. France obtained 
considerable jiortions ol the Hapsburg 
possessions m Alsace—with th(‘ express 
reseiwation ol vStrassbuig — and the 
bishojnic*, of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, 
which had Ix'eii occujned since 1552. 
Sweden established a firm footing on the 
mainland, and became a state of the 
(ierman Empire, for, together with a 
war indemnity of liv'e million thalers 
(/750,o()o), it received L])])er Pomerania 
and Rugen, the smaller j)ortion of Low^er 
Pomerania, with Stettin <ind the mouth 

ol the Oder, tht‘ town 
TfceCompe»s«t.o«^,f Wisinar, and ll.o 

B bishouno of Brcinon, 

Brandenburg 1 1 -n i 

excluding the town, as 

w'ell as the bishojinc of Verdun. Electoral 
Brandenburg, wdiich had claims on the 
whole of Pomer ania in v irtue of hereditary 
rights, had to be (onteiit with the larger 
portion of Low^er Pomerania, but was com¬ 
pensated by the bisho])rics of Halberstadt, 
Minden, and the reversion to Magdeburg. 
On the borders of the em])ire two indepen¬ 


dent republics, which had previously been 
part of the empire, w'ere separated from it. 

For Switzerland this merel}'^ imjfiu'cl the 
recognition of the conditions j^revailing 
since 1409. The States-General, w hich now 
w'cre entering on great economic jiros- 
perity—the East India Comjiany had becui 
founded 111 1602—had acquired the right 
to })olitical md(‘])endence m a still higher 
degree. Their favourable ])ositioii on the 
coast urged the towms to rule tlie sea^^ by 
nuxins of a trading fleet, niid th(‘ bill of 
S])<iin offeied at the same time tht‘ opjx)!- 
timity ot eiitiM'ing on the mlieiitaiKi' ot 
then former jiersecutors. 

The peace ended tlu' most gloomy 
section ot (German histoiv The iikmc 
att('mpt to ])Kture the suttermgs whudi 
the German country enduri‘d must lx* 
abandoned It must siiffiec' to com]),irt‘ 
the condition ot the districts belori' Hit' 
beginning ol the striigglt* wath that at the 
close ol the wai it a credible picture ot 
the effect ol the liirv ot the combatants 
is to be drawn. The }>iice ol lood-stulls 
was olten tt'ii linit's I he oidmary ])riee. 
p , Th(‘numlx'r ol the inhabitants 
ermany s ti'i n bly diminished. in the 


Stern Pfttb to < i 1 1 * 

Development P"'' C.iknilatlons 

have led to the lesult v\hi(h 
may be consideied as eoiu'it. that msti'ad 
ot lour millions m j()i8, only (S()o,o(n) in¬ 
habitants were still living at the ('iid ol the 
war In this (onnection w(' must relh'ct 
that all dislru'ts wen' erjualK' lavaged <iiid 
e(|uallv exhausted by trieiid and loe The 
conclusion ol peace did not immediatelv 
end all scenes of violence : armies wt're 
still stationed cverywheie, and individual 
claims had to be jiioved and sustaiiu'd by 
the mteu'sted ])arties. The t.isk W'as, on 
the wliole, dischargt'd at NLii(‘ml)''rg, in the 
course of the year i()49 , “ the Princi])al 
Recess for the execution ot the Peac'c ” was 
finallv issued m June, 1050. Even il all 
the hopes were not at once Kilfilled which 
ins])ired (iermaii hearts on the ni'vvs ol the 
conclusion ol jx^ace, even if Germany still 
sufiered fiom its wounds tor centuries, yet, 
on the other hand, it must not be forgotten 
that only through such hard trials has it 
been jiossible lor the cm jure to shattc'r the 
old forms (T the constitution, aiid thus to 
open the road for the modern development 
of the state which finally in the nineteenth 
century led to the new German Empire. 

Armin Tille 
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THE FRANCE OF RICHELIEU 

AND THE GREAT DAYS OF MAZARIN 


"T^HE IVaco (»f WcstplKilia marked the 
i VK'torx' th(‘ peliry which the gu^at 
h>ench statesine!i had bc*en |)ursuing lor 
hall a ' aiMirv. EoiiisXIll (ihio 
eldest son ot Henry IN' . w.is onl\ mm* 
MMis old wIk'ii his l,ith('i was murdered. 
Hi^ mothei. Mane de Medici, theieloie 
became reg(‘nt loi him and took the oppoi- 
tnnit\ to intio(hice a s\'stem of goveimmail 
\Mch'l\ (liveigi'iit from the (‘\isting one. 
Snll\. who h.id betni r(‘lu( tantl\ tolerated 
tis oiK' ol tlu‘ ketoinied, wasdisniissi'd. .uid 
lesintic.il intlui'iK'es beg.in to rule the 
(jueeii I niveis.il dis('ontent at this tilled 
not nnl\ the Kind but also the magnates 
ol the realm and the memlHMs of the io\al 
l.imih', who w'eie excluded Irom any share 
in the goveinmeiit 

Th(' “de( l.iiation ol the king’smaiontv,'’ 
jirononnci'd b\ l^irliament m October, 
if)i4, confoimabh to a lamily law made 
no alter.ition in this, lor tlu‘ king b(‘gged 
, his mother to continue to 
\M tk direct the government. In 

accordance with the general 
of France 1 ^ , 

Wish, the (lueeii summoned 

the Statc's-tiiMieial, but then deliberations 
had not the least lesult, so that the l.ist 
geneialdiet ot the French “ IC^t.ites” belore 
the revolution of was dismissed with¬ 
out any results having been aci'omphshed 
Alter that time it w^as reserved lor the 
regular courts ol justice—Parlements, ol 
which there woie twelve, one lor each 
district—to safeguard the rights ol the 
jieople against the absolute monarch}^ but 
seldom indei‘d wath success. 

Owang to the sujipression ol the Hugue¬ 
nots planned by Mane, it was not long 
before new hostilities broke out between 
the religious parties. Prince Henry of 
('onde allied himself, in July, 1615, wath 
the Protestants, who took up arms, 
but a ])eace—in May, ibiO—temporarily 
quieted men’s minds, after the juince had 
been drawn over to the royalist party. 
The trusted agent of Marie in all lier action 
was the Italian Ccmcino Concini, Marcchal 


d’Ancre. The fury of the pcojile w^as 
(‘sp(‘cially directed against him ; voices 
were r.iised loudly ag.iinst the edhpowerful 
Miinst(‘r. so tbal the king ( CfV ied \v\s 
arrest and murder, on Ajinl 241)1, 1017, 
and immediately himself took over the 

f • • government. The qu(‘en w’as 

Louis in the V i . . 1 ^ 1 

„ . , lorced to retire. Louis, under 

H.» Minister* Jadvi.v '.I incompctont 
Ministers—tlu' Dake Chailes 
ol Liunes, Hrullart ch' Silk'ry and La 
N'leiiville - sought to mitigate tlu' distress. 

But Louis also aioiised tht‘ discontent 
ol tlu' nobles, who were excluded from the 
government, ancLfn this way fostered the 
ambitious s( hemes of his mother, who 
allied herself with the nobiht\' and threat- 
ent‘d a civil w’ar. Belon* the actual out¬ 
break of the w'ar an arrangement was 
effected on August loth, i()2o, at Pont- 
de-Cc', through the efforts ot a man who 
w’as destmc'd later to lead the fortunes ot 
France nann'ls, Jean Armand du Plt*ssis 
de Richelieu , the qin‘en-mother was jier- 
mitted to return to court 

New’ com])licalions arose ow’ing to the 
riiurch question. The ( atholic C hurch 
had made considerabk' conquests and 
began once more the campaign against the 
heretics, since it c'ndeavoured to rex over 
seculaiised ecclesiastical ])ro})ert\ and 
in })art cairu'd out its purjiosc* by foice 
In tin* vc'ar 1621 it came to an ojien wxir 
against the Huguenots in the noith thew 
W’ere soon subcluc'd, but in the south the 
stiuggle laslc'd until October, if)22, wdum 
the Edict ol Nantes w’as once more ratified 
in c'ssential points. The quecm-motliei, 
«. . liow'ever, used her newly- 

at the Helm iiitluencij less in h(‘r 

of St&te private* interests than in 

support of Cardinal Richelieu, 
whose admission into the Council ol State 
w^as due to her. After 1(124 Richelieu 
alone guided the affairs of the state. 

With this begiin the prosperity of 
tile French policy, wdneh henceforth 
influenced and finally governed European 
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diplomacv* Richelieu’s goal was that of 
Henry IV , the weakening of the |V)wer 
of the Hapsburgs in Austria and vSpain. 
The Dutch Republic, the German Pro¬ 
testants and the Swedes were supported 
bv France ; the War of Succession in 
Mantua end d on A])ii] ()th, 1^)31, to the 
advantage ol Franco, and SjKiin thus lost a 

strongsui)ixnttohonnfluoncc 

Kichelieu ^ Vi . . 

... , in Italy. Hie government at 

I o ** home was, undi'rRicheluai. in- 

spirt'd wholb by state con¬ 
siderations ; tlu' u'])resentation ot jaivate 
interests (eased, and therefore the caidmal 
tound intense o])|)osition at court. In 
oidt'r to ]>rt‘vent fnithei distin bailees, 
which for the last centui v had 4dways been 
caused wath the help ot the Huguenots, the 
c.iidmal, in ibjt), rt'solved on tht'ii siib- 
jet'tion and conquest. Even the aid of 
Spam was welcomed for 
this end, while England 
supported the Reioimed 
jiarty. The strongest place of 
the Huguenots, Ea Rocln'lle, 

WMS besieged in j()jy under | 

Richelieu s pei^^onal com- 
mand. It w.is not uniil 
October 28th, 1(128, when 

tlie expected English relief 
did not ajipear, th.it the town 
surrendei ed. Famine h.id 
made teriible ravages among 
the inhabitants. Richelieu 
jnomised the survivois se¬ 
curity of hie and jiropeit}' 
as vvell as tree exeicise ol then 
religion ; the fortifications 
w^ere, however, dismantled, 
and the privileges ol the town declared 
void. By the treaty oj the summ(*r of 
Tt)2q the fortifications of all the Huguenot 
])laces of refuge were destroyed ; but 
religious liberty was retained, .although 
the political representation of the Hugue¬ 
nots was abolished 

The respect formerly entertained by 
the queen-mother for Richelieu w\as mean¬ 
time changed into dislike. She had long 
intrigued against the Minister, but m 
vain ; she liad herself been forced to leave 
the court. The king’s brother, Duke 
(jaston of Orleans, began in her stead to 
agitate against the Minister, and in 1632 
ventured with the support of Henry de 
Montmorency to risk a war, but was 
compelled to surrender after the defeat of 
Castclnaudaiy, on September ist, which 
brought Montmorency to prison and 
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LOUIS XIII OF FRANCE 
The son of Henry IV , Lotus was 
only nine yexrs old when, m 101(1, 
he succeeded to the throne on the 
assassination of his father He 
was a weak ruler, and died in 104 1 


finally to the scaffold. The attack of the 
Duke of Oilcans was connected with that 
ol Duke Charles of Lorraine, his fathcr-in- 
Liw, who supported the emperor and was 
therefore forced to open Nancy to the 
French until the conclusion of jieace ; in 
fact, the whole countrx’ remained occupu'd 
by tlumi for almost three decades—untd 
—ivhile Duke Charles vainly fought 
on the side of the emperor for the recovery 
of his country. 

Th(' Duke of Oilcans, taken into favour 
again m i()3)4. attem])t(‘d nevc'rtheless .i 
lU'W' jilot against Richelieu. This time also 
the plan failed. His hope of succession 
to the throne w.as shortly aftiMwards— 
in I(>58—destro>(‘d by the 1)11 th of ,111 heir 
to th(‘ Cl OW’D, the subsi'quent Louis XIV. 
He att('m] 4 ed, lu/wevei, once more to 
overthrow' Richelu'U m con]unction with 
, ( nupM.irs whom Louis XI 11 . 

‘ had made (ir.ind Master ol 
the Hoise, and m concert 
w'lth Sj)ain. Once moie all 
W'as useless. ] 3 ut Rn'lieheu’s 
(Mid w.is near; he died on 
I) 'ci'inlKT 4th, 1642, and on 
May 14th, 1(143, till' king 
iollow'cd him. Although the 
(‘animal had not bivn t.ited 
to co-operate m llu' con¬ 
clusion of ])eace at Miinst(‘r, 
still the weight which France 
was able tlu're to jmt into the 
balance was incontestably the 
lesult of hisunrt'stingactivity. 

'rh(‘ guardianship of the 
infant jinnee w'as, contrary 
to th(* wish ot the father, 
undertaken by the queen, Anne of Austria, 
with w'hom Louis had spent an unhappy 
married hh*. The sujiporters of Richelieu 
feared an immediate reversal 111 the system 
of governmi'iit. The queen tlum chose for 
her tiusted servant the Italian Guilio 
Mazarini, wdio had been In the French 
service as Jules Mazarm since i63q—a 
^ . man w'ho, lacking Richelieu’s 

m . Position yf' 

of Power anxious to work for the 

greatness of France. At home 
the discontent at the burden .of taxation, 
which was always incrtMising through the 
continuous war, led to the serious riots 
of the Fronde at Paris in the summer of 
1648 ; and they ended with a victory ol 
the Parlement, since it compelled the 
queen to acknowledge its influence on the 
most important business of government. 
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on 

(he Throne 


Anv attempts of the queen to annul her 
vvjiicessions were frustrattd. Slie had to 
give way in the Peace of Rued, on April ist, 
ih4g ; but Ma/iann retained provisionally 
his commanding position. But whim, 
in concert with the queen, he arrested, 
I • Yiv januarv i8th, i()5o. Prime 
LOUIS Aiv. C:oud6, the lead(‘i ol 

the opposition, and his kins¬ 
men, Armand of ('onde and 
Ht'iiry ol Longueville, lu* l)i ought down on 
his head a stoim which l)anished him lor a 
time from Fiaiut', althougli he suppoited 
his queen with counsel lioin laege and 
Bruhl. When he wished to itdurn, Conde 
rose again ; and it wms only when the 
latter had been dehMted by Tuumuk' m 
1652 that ]\Ii2.iiiii WMs able to come home 
as victor on Februar\' jrd, 
i()5 j. Tw’o years betore, 

Louis XIV. had techni¬ 
cally come of age. and 
had fonnallv I'litc'n'd on 
the government; in 
reahl\ his moth(‘r sidl 
remained the sovereign. 

Th(‘ picture ol the home 
allairs in France dm mg 
the great w'ar could not 
be c’alled atti active. Vet 
French ])ohc\ had turned 
the scale in tht' Peace of 
W'estphaha. It is due to 
this alone that the em- 
jieror consented to allow' 

])iinces t(' attend the 
negotiations as ie])re- 
sentatives ol the em])in'. 

It must hr said no 
doubt, that the ellorts ol 
FVance were dire( ted not 
so much towards th<* advant.ige ol the 
Protestants as towards lu'i* own aggran¬ 
disement, and that her only comern w.is 
that an uncompromising o])ponen( to th(‘ 
Hapsburg cmpeior might be peimanently 
established m the fjciman prime s\stem, 
irrespective of all (juestion ol cieed 
This object was attained 

“ The dreams and longings of Philij) 
Augustus, the aims and intentions ol Philip 
the Fair, the traditions ol Henry IV.,” 
were almost, though not entirely, realised 
by the Peace of \\ estjdiaha. That jreace 
merely gave France and the French their 
clue, and made valid their natural right of 
inheritance to the Frankish kingdom of 
Charlemagne. Much w^as still w'anting to 
complete the “ revindications,” of wdiicli 
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CARDINAL RICHELIEU 
Becomuig^ cardinal in 1(>22 and Munster of 
State to Louis XIII two years later, Richelieu 
did much to build up the power of the Freucli 
Clown, while he lessened the political power 
of the nobility He died in the year l(»4J 


the Fionch nation had apparently never 
lost sight. The j^rogramme of Guilbert 
of Metz, of 1434, had not yet been com¬ 
pleted. He had laid u]M)n the Ficnch 
king the duty of acquiring Li'ge, Flanders, 
Hainault, Brabant, Guelders, Juhers, 
Ldq>er and Lower Burgundy, Prov'ence, 
Savoy, Lorraine, Luxemburg, Metz, 7 'oul, 
Verdun, Tiev'es, Cologne, Mainz, and 
wStiassbuig , but some pai t ol this ])roject 
had been realised. The districts included 
m the l>ishoj)rics of Metz, Toul, and Vei- 
dun w’lm'li li.id been Fiench jiosst'ssions 
ioi all practical juirposes lor the last 
hundred yeais —trom 1552 - were now 
formally separated from the Cjeiman con- 
tedei.icv’, and tht* old Hapsburg juisses- 
sions .iml lights m AKact* and Sundgau 
the town ol Breisat h, and 
the jmisdiction ov’er tin* 
Alsatian imjK'iicJ ttwvns, 
now' dev'olv'cd upon tlo 
crown ol Fi.ince The 
boundaiv ol the Khico 
was .itt.lined, 'kht' dis- 
])uted boundarits u})on 
the north, the Pv u'liees, 
and the Westtan Alp^ still 
prolonged th<' st niggle 
with Spam, iiiid w.ii went 
on lor vt'ais on thest* 
great issues I'lu* gi'*at 
caidin.il, wlu) had (lung 
with wondt'rlul ten.uity 
to the ac(|uisitions which 
Henry IV. had handed 
dow’ii, had not i)een so 
fortunate .as to live to si'e 
tlu‘ recognition of the 
” national lights ” for 
which 111* h.id spt'iit the 
lesouTCes of liis countiy ; but at the 
time when he l.iid down his lif'c’s v\ork 
the victoi v of Fr.iiue had been t ertainly 
assured. M.i/ann m^ver wavered in this 
l)ohcv, a policy which was (‘ininently 
liational. It w'as tht* natural outcome of 
the jusc claims of the* French, the sm- 
tessois and lams ol the Gauls, who 
(Halted the old Austrasia. It 
IS how'ever, not so easy to 
retiace the conditions which 
made the ” revindications ” 
])ossible to an oiigin in the force of 
])ubhc opinion in France. 

It IS difficult to see the connection 
between the jieo]lie’s (l(\sires and the 
circumstances which led to the impel ial 
concentiation of the original dukedoms 


Mazarin's 

National 

Policy 
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and counties com})osing the whole of 
France. Tl>e extinction of the house of 
Burp;undy in the iourth gt'neration, the 
acquisition of Brittany and Hi'rry, Anjou 
and Provence, by the French knifes 
through marriage and inlieritance, tlie 
deatii, without .heirs, of th(‘ thiee loyal 
lirothers—Francis II., Charles IX., and 
Henry III.—were the reasons which made 
It j)ossibk' for Htuiry of Navarre to arce])t 
the* call to the empty thione, the sjileiidour 
ot which had begun to wan(‘ ap])ieciably 
(luring the Huguenot wars. 

If the r(‘ligious wais ol the poweiful 
pnn('t‘ly families had been (Mined on, 
wh()si‘ temjKnal inteiests vNoiild lia\’e l)(‘(‘n 
IcirgcJy flirth(‘ied by a tt'rritonal sc‘j)aia- 
lion of iiet^ds, how (ould th(‘ “ (lallic 
id(‘a ” have become a ])olitical ioice, how 
(ould antK|uaihin discaission upon the 
boundaries ol Austiasia have 
checked the inoidui.ite am¬ 
bition ol tlu‘ })inicely houses^ 

'rii(‘ (lerinaiis must lu* icM'og- 
ms(*d as (o-heiis with the 
Ineiich to the eni])ne ol 
('hai bninigiu', that the 
Fkmk h (ould lav (i.uni to 
inh(‘r(‘nt lights arose liom 
the tact t h at (i e i in <i n 
j)ohti(Ml d(‘velojunent took a 
lonrst' exactly opposite tioni 
Iheiis W’ould the theoiv 
1)1 the natui*il boundaties o 
theCialhc nation have' (‘iiteu'd 
the spheie ol piMc tu .il pohtK's 
11 the 11 ti nsi 11 o 11 11 oin 

IcMidalisin to absolute* mon- 
«ii('hy li.id been earned out in 
(lernniny unde*!* the lavouiable circum¬ 
stances w hie h attende‘(l its piogiess ui 
Fiance ^ 

How v\(‘ak aie the lounelatioiis which 
sut>|)oit the s()-tall(‘d logical and inevit¬ 
able* character ot nation.il development, 
Inance had to leain fiom hei own e\pe‘ii- 
(‘iicc* at the* veiy momi'nt when she took 
. that iirst stei) tow aids the* 
. acciuisitioii ol the huioiie.in 

of France ^^tiiuemacy tor which she was 
striving a step most important 
and most pre‘gnant of lesults. The* couneis 
saddle*(l their horse‘s in Munster on Octo¬ 
ber 24th, 1648, to cany to the woild the* 
new's that (jermany had at last comj)lie*d 
with all the demands of the foreign 
mediators, and had sav’od, at any late, 
the soveieignty of her princes from 
general ruin and misery. None the less, 
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CARDINAL MAZARIN 
Wiclduiff almost as much pow^. 
as Richelieu, whom he succeeded 
as Minister of State, Cardinal 
Mazanii secured the triumph of 
Franc 


it w^as by no means certain that the young 
king, in who.se name the cardinal Jules 
Mazarin tiled to savt* France from her 
late, would enjoy all those advantages 
which had been won for him by German 
regiments m French jiay during the war now 
ended. The stale power, the centralisa¬ 
tion of wdnch Richelieu had successfully 
initialed, now found obstac les 
before it which had been 
entirelyundc^r (*stimated. The 
leudal lords and the buieau- 
cracy, whic'h had an mclejiendencc* of its 
own, saw' that the moment had arrived for 
the assertion of their lights and privileges 
as against the jiower of the crowm, and 
that now was their ojiportunity to lay sue k 
restrictions ii])on the re‘gency of the queen 
as the Clown had not brooke^d for the last 
hall-c(‘iitiirv'. The* tour courts of judicial 
.iiid aclministialive* officials, 
united m the thambei ot 
Saint-Louis, ciemaiicled a law 
lor the ])i()tection ol the* 
iK'cdom ol the inclivudual 
g()verj^n(*nt jiiisoneis, as in 
Knglaiid. were to be* brought 
betore the court cone t‘riiecl 
with the case within twenty- 
tour hours alter their aircist 
Moreover, demands for taxa¬ 
tion wc*ie not to oe valid 
until anthoiise*cl bv the 
Parlcuneuit, the* judicial body 
which gnardc‘d justice and 
llu* execution of law The 
government lound that its 
hn.ine lal ic'sourcc's and there- 
tna and Spam j[s militar\ powei's. Were 

(onsideiablv ie‘sliKte*(l It im})rise)ned 
two iii(*mbe'is of the* (irand (Tinseil, hoping 
Iheic'bv to ])iit a stoj) to the movement 
ol lelorm , hut it was s})eedily convinc€*d 
that the result ol this action wms meic^ly 
to piovoke* a vigorous lesistance*, and to 
e‘\t lie the i)opulation of Pans in lav our 
ol the demands of the othcial spokesmen 
The goveinnu*nt gdve m, and on that same 
October 24th made concessions which 
eM)ntiibiited ehielly to the advantage oi 
the mamilactunng c lasses. 

llowev’c*!', the* government did not att.dn 
its object. The landed nobility, whom 
Kiediedieii had stiipjieMl of almost all its 
])rivult‘ges. WMS excited with the* hojic ol 
regaining the* old dominant position in 
the state, and this through an alliance 
with the “ Noblesse des robes.” which had 
gained possession ot the highest official 
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positions by purchase and inheritance, spirit of opposition to an absolute mon- 
Jean Francois Paul do Gondi, best known archy was not immediately broken. It 
as the Cardinal de Rctz, and coadjutor to manif(‘sted itself amon/:^ the manufacturing 
his uncle Henry, the Archbishoj) of Pans, citizens of the cajntal, in the j)iovincial 
gathered round himself some of the most Parlements, and in th(* great families 
distinguished peers, who d(jmanded the which considered that the toundation of a 
dismissal of Mazarin and the creation of jiohtical jiower lay in the government of 
a council of regency, in which they were the old duchies entrusted to their own 
themselves to have jdace and voice. The chiefs. The great Condehimselt, 

royal family and the cardinal had to leave succe(*d in pushing 

the citadel, where the Fronde, as the 1^ ^ Mazarin aside and ruling his 

opjiosition called itself, seized the power. *‘*'*®'P royal cousin alone, placed him- 
However, the Duke of Orleans remained self at the head of the ndatives of the 


on the side of the government, as also did loyal house, who were not inclined to see 
the Duke Louis of ('onde, who had already themselves reduced to the yiosition of 
won a great military ie])utation as Prince mere othcials The jirepondeiance of the 
(rEiighien, and had heaten the Sjianiards priiK'es ot royal blood threatened danger 
at Lens a short tiiiK* before—on August to the opjiosing alhaiue, inasmuch as it 


2oth, ih4(S. Put ('onde’s 
younger brotln'r, Armand 
C'onti, his sist(‘r Aiine 
(ieneviev(\ Ducht'ss of 
].ongre\ ille, Vendnme, 
PiMiifort, Poinllon, had 
become allies of (lOiidi. 
The bi other of Bouillon, 
H n 1 1 d e L a t o u r 
d’.Auvergne, N'lscount of 
Tureniu', jilaced his sword 
at thur service, and 
w'ould haw marclu'd on 
l^.iiis w'lth an aimy from 
the Rhine . but, UMiig no 
di])lomat ist, he had 
allowed Mazarin to de¬ 
ceive him, and had not 
ol)serv<-(l that (he caidinal 
had secretly seemed the 
ser\ices ot his siiliordi- 
nate, the Swiss, lohn 



Turrmic fought with distinction in the Thirty 
Years War during the alliance of France with 
the Protestants He was cieated Marshal- 
General of France in I and III changed 


inij)lied a loss of prestige 
to (he othei great feudal 
l(>?*ds Maz.inn recoginsetl 
this lact, and made over¬ 
tures to the jKirty ol the 
coadjutor Retz, with the 
view ot di\ iding thiun 
b'om the Fioiule As he 
n.ul siiccf*(‘(led W'lth the 
leaders ol the P,iiisian 
Paileinent, so liere he 
brought tilt*!! old allies 
to olu'dience , and when 
he had come to an 
undeistanding with both 
parties, he jToet'eded to 
take in liand tlie task of 
arresting Conde, C'onti 
and Longue\ill(‘ 

By tlu‘s<‘ acts Mazarin 
himself gave the inijuilse 
to the lormatiun ol the 


Louis ot i:Ha(h, \vh() ^ new Fronde. Women 


won over the tioops to the govern- were* the soul ol this mo\'tm«*ut, for they 
merit side* by a timely cash p.iMuent. tli*‘n plavt‘d a brilliant pait m the .social 
'j'urenne. however, w'a^ tlDuglit to In* the hte ol the ])en()d in France, and were 
greatest French general next to ( ondca and (cntres oi lar greater lorce than their 
his name alone W'as a })ower which was to less intelleetnal hnshaiKp. Tlie Duchessi's 
increase considerably when the alnMclyjm)- ot CoikK* and J.ongnevillc gatlicTed 
How Mazarin alliance ot the Fronde togetlier in tlie south the delendants of 

Dealt with SjKiin should lie (om- the iinjiiisonecl jirinces, secured the' 

His Enemies raising town ol Borch'anx and the fortresses on 

an army in common could be tlie Sjianish and Xetheiiand fiontiers, 
realised. Mazarin was unahk' to ovei throw and again eiitc'ied into serious negotiations 
thc'se enemies to Ins jiolic'y with one blow' with Spain. TIutc tlie opinion was strongly 
as his predeees,sors had so otten done ; he held that individual advantages could be 
recpiired time to seyiarate them and to tnrthered by nothing so much as by the 
conquer tliem in detail. He reconciled permanent debilitation of tlie French royal 
[limsell to the Parlement, which withdrew jiower, wdnch w’as to be biought about by 
tin* jiroscription i.ssued against him, and factions and divisions watliin France itself 
brought the court back to Pans. lEit the In sjute of dial close connection wath the 





THE INFANTA MARIA THERESA OF SPAIN 
Maria Theresa was the eldest daughter of Philip IV. of Spain, and was married to Louis XIV. of France. 


priesthood winch had always been a of the* Regeiic\ rouncil it he were ])reM*nt 
(ciidiiial ])oint in the foreign policy ol The members of the old Fionde dt‘sertt‘d 
Spain, the party speculated ii])on the him almost as soon as he fi.id w'on them 
revival of Huguenot traditions, and looked o\ er, and the Farlemeiit of Pai is demanded 
fora military organisation of the ITotes- that the princes should be set fret* and 
taut nobility by Turennt*. Even after the cardinal dismissed. He thought it 
his defeat at ('ompy, on December istlp advisable to bow b(‘fore the rising storm, 
if)50, the great(*st danger to Fr.ince left Pans in hTbruary, 1651. and took 
^'onsisted in the union of the two most refuge w'lth the Elector of ('ologne. 
capable and jiopular gent*rals, and in their The retrogression of the French kingdom 
co-oi)eration with the foreign enemy, to the pattern of the rnedueval feudal 
Mazarin lost control of the forces w'hich he system, the restriction of the rov'al pow^r 
had hoped to guide. The Duke of Orleans by the separation of large districts into 
declared him to be the one great enemy principalities, might now have taken place 
of France, and declined to attend a sitting if Cond6 had been capable of conceiving 
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and execufing a political ino^^ramm(\ He 
was, however, nothing nion* th.in an 
nmlulions and had not the 

]M)weis nr (‘\peru*nn‘ of a riiU'r a(‘ciistoni(*d 
to take upon himself the maniiold respon¬ 
sibilities ol administration in his own 
territory. The relations ol the high nobles 
about his })ersoii to the eoimtry and its 
pco])ln had as little (doseness or reality as 
ins own To the nobles the ])eo])le wa're 
the means to tlu‘ maintenance ol their own 
splendid (‘stablishmcnts These nobles 
j)ossessed village'^ and towns, lortiesses 
and harboiiis 1 hey could t.dl out a levy 
ol tlu'ir \assais, and g.itlan them lor an 
armed expedition . but the teeling that 
they vvei(‘ ail ])eople ol a roininon counliy, 
wliK'h [lound loid and vassal tog(‘tlu‘i in th<‘ 
(lerinan stat(‘s, w.is lu‘ie wholly WMiiting 
At that tinu* IIkmc weie in France 
loo in<in\ oltu lal bodies whose sphere ol 
a( tion was not c'oiiK'ident with tht* teiri- 
toii.d d<‘paitineiits, too many tones sub- 
sen iiig tli(‘ ct'iitial jK)wei, too many 
mteiests wIirIi (ould be lorw'arded by 
bui(*au('iati( goveinmeiit, and \'er\ l<‘w 
which iest(‘d on the toundation ol terri¬ 
torial rule ('oiiscMpumtlv, the 


The Court 


dependent who was capable of cdicces^- 

(nUy u\»\n)kl\n*; i owtx \\«. v 
cause. Tuieiuu*\ talents decided lUc 
apjieal to arms m favour ol the kin/^. 
NcMlher by the mercenaries ol Lorraine nor 
by the boldness of the Orandc Mademoi¬ 
selle ol Orleans could the defeat of the 
f(ieat fonde be avTrted. Wlu'ri Pans 
_ oj)encd her gates to him after 

**** his d'deat at Saint Antoine and 


Honours for 
Mazarin 


Removes juitics duimg the 

from Paris ])ei lod was coutmualK 

ctiaiigmg . e\ery w'e(*k iu‘w 
gioups weic‘ toiined, fresh ('onditioiis 
W’erc* iiiiaiiged lor convenitnue ol pai- 
li(i])ation 111 this or tlu' other under- 
tcdving ( ond('‘iieaiU su(('eedt‘d incoming 
to an aii.ingemc'iit with the (pieen and 
uniting the position of Pi line Minister 
to th.it ot tirst priiiit' ot the blood 
loy.d , but Mazarm tiiiew' his mtlueiKc 
mio the o})})osite scale, and warned the 
(jueen tioin I>onn that a compact with 
C'onde w'ould imjieiil the' luture ol her 
son, who had lust attained lusma)oiity. 
'I'he lu'gotiations then camt‘ to a ]>omt at 
which ojien wai against Conde was lhc‘ 
only lemammg alternative. 'J'he membeis 
ot the old h'ronde left him, and agieed to 
the* recall of Mazarm, and to the itunoval 
ol tlu* couit tiom Pans, where it c'ould 
Ihivc* been best watclu*d and mfhiencc'd. 

Conde’s guatest loss, winch pc*rhaps 
decided the result ot the now imavoid.ible 
civil war, w.is the desi'rtion ol Tunmne, 
W'hose action was determined by jierscnial 
desiic's .ind hopes rather than by political 
considerations. The bcMutiful Duclu'ss 
of Longueville might have succeeded in 
keejang him under her brother’s standaid ; 
but she rejected the advances of the only 


saved him from annihilation, his 
late wais sc*aled, for the citizens 
ol the cajntal were tired ol the wair and 
showed no hesitation m concluding ])eace 
with the king, who hrd ajipioached the 
town, accomjlamed by Tureime 

Onc'e again on August, 1^52 -Mazarm 
rt*tired fiom the* court m older not to stand 
m the w'av ol a jiai ifh ation , a 1(‘W months 
hit(‘i Louis XIV. who h.id maidic'd into 
Pans at the* hc*ad ol his guards brought 
him back with the grcMtc-st s])lenclour and 
rcrc'ivc'd him on Ft‘biuar\' ^jrcl. it)5J, 
into the* town b\ winch hc' had bc*en so 
p*issionatci\ hated and peiscrutcd 

The unit\ ol tj^i.' kingdom wms savc'd. 
The royal government could not look foi- 
ward without anxiety to the* lutuie as long 
as the w'ai with Spam continued and 
Conde was tightmg on the c‘nem\’s side. 
Thc‘\ wc'ic* obliged to kec'p a cMidul e\e on 
the individualist mowments m Normandy 
(jinenne, .md l^>urgund\, and upon the 
Irc'sh intngiu's ol Retz, wiio w’as laying 
claims to the archbisho]'>ric ol Pans after 
his uncle’s death. Hut there wais no 
longer aiu nc*c'c*ssit\ to tear that the unity 
ol the piovmces comjKising the kingdom 
was liable' to dissolution ( oiicli? had gone 
ovei to the side ol Sjxiin , but his defection 
did not im])ly that ot some piovinc'e of the 
kingdom bound to himscif, as w’as the case 
whc'ii H.ivari.i or Brandc'iiburg allied them¬ 
selves with F'rance «igamst the Holy Roman 
c'lnperor F'oreign jmiwc'is had ivcc'ived 
the most striking proofs that the royal 
government w’as again m lull consc lousnc'ss 
p , of its strength. L[M)n the death 

ot Ferdinand Ill., Mazarm wms 

f p able to j)rojM)se the candidature 

01 r ranee (German 

electors, and tc^ reply to their ])reference 
for the Hajisburg by the foundation 
ot the tirst Rhine confederacy under a 
French jirotcvtorate. Morc'over, the 
English Commonw^ealth, in accordance 
with FTizabethan tradition, took the side 
of France m the quarrel ot the two Rom¬ 
ance kingdoms ot Western Europe, and 
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helped the impoverished resources of the 
court with the oiti'r ol some brigades 
of English infantry at its own cost The 
price ])aKi lor this assistance—Duiikiik 
was certainly very high ; but aitc'i this 
undertaking the military i(‘sistance of the 
Spanish monarchy might be cx'u^uh'recl 
as entirely crushed, and reeom])ense (ould 
p then betaken. The I'eare of the 
of the Pyrenees, which was brought 
p * about alt(‘r long negotiations 

yrenees Novt'inber 7tli, lb50, was 

the outcome of tht‘ dt'lenceless position into 
which the monarchy ol Philip II. had fallen 
in the couise ol two generations France 
gamed a nuinbei ol fortresses and districts, 
which materially improved her strategiCid 
position, and gave incicased importance 
to the places accjuired under the IVace of 
West})halia. In ]xirticulai, a be'gmmng 
was made of the strt'ngthenmg ol the 
northern boundary ol the kingdom by the 
incorporation ol Artois with Anas, loi, 
m the event of a delens.V(' war. Franc t‘’s 
duel danger lay m the tact that the 
Belgian frontier was but a short d stanc e 
Iroin the capital. Stenay and Thionyillc* 
were important outposts ol the diocvses 
of Metz and Vc'rdun, as w’as Avesiies 
ol Champagne. 

The j)o.ssession of Roussillon made it difli- 
c'ult for S])ain to take the oftensu'e against 
the Low'er Aude, and Pignerol sc‘c'urc‘d ,it 
the same time the ap])roaches to Pic dmont. 
The young king oveicame his ])ie'c‘rc*nc'c‘ 
for Maria Mancini, Ma/aiin’s niece, and 
consented to marry the* Infanta Maiia 
Theresa, the eldest daughter ol Philip I\' , 
the payment of whose downy ol 300,000 
golden guldens was cond tioned ui)on her 


renunciation of her rights of succession to 
the Spanisli-Hajisburg territories. 

To Mazann the Florentine P'rance is 
no Ic'ss indebted than to the national 
leadt'r, who had takc*n up the mheiitance 
ol Henry IV., he had left the affairs of 
the date* which he servc'd m an admirable 
])osition bc'fore his d.'ath, on March 
Qth, i()()i. His lamilv ]K)ssessions had 
increase d c'onsiderably during his term c)f 
office, and the state lieiielitcd by the care 
he c'xpcnuL'ci m this deiiartment, as 
Mazaiin brought ovei gre<it lamilies to the 
coiiit mtcMC'sts thiough the marriage^s 
which he* arraiigcnl lor his mecc's. Such 
lamilu's weie the Conti (by mairiagc* with 
Anna M.iria Maitinozzi), the Meicaeur ol 
the house'ol Vc'ndune (by maiiiagewnth 
Lama Mancim), the l)c la PortC'-Meillc'iaye 
ol the house* ol Kicht'lieu (with Horteii^ia 
Maiicmi), and I he Sayoy.ird-C.irignan (with 
Olympia Mancini) 'riie gic’atest ])iool 
that the* ro\aI lamih could have* had ol the* 
suboidination ol his pc*isonal ambition to 
the wellarc* ol the* st.ite is the hict that he 
opjiosed the marriage* ol the king with 
Maiia Manc'iiu. who .ilteiwaids bec'ame 
Pimcc'ssol ('aslighoned'olonna. The moral 
_ . victoi N wh ch Louis won ov'ei 

ranees passion under Maztinn’s 

^ . guicl inc'c* IS ol no slight impor- 

lance in the de'velopnu'iit ut 
the king’s c'haiacter And now this tiiie 
sc*iyant voluntaiily retired and lc*lt the 
\oung king .done* in his jilace', so soon as it 
bee am* a})})arc‘nt that his presence might 
have' mteiieied with the* king’s pi ogress to 
the ])osition ot md *])end'nt ruler 

Akmi\ Tilm* 

Hans von Zwiemn ck-Sedeniiorsi 



DUNKIRK THE LAST ENGLISH POSSESSION IN FRANCE 
The important seaport town of Dunkirk was ceded by France to England m I for the latter's assistance in the 
quarrel between the two Romance kingdoms of Western Europe, and was sold back to France by Charles II. in lG6‘i. 
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DECLINE OF THE SPANISH POWER 

AND THE BEGINNING OF A NEW LIFE 


CPNIX ])e('aine transh^ntly great thioiigh 
tht‘ accidents of inheritance that made 
her tor lorty yeais llie financ lal (entie ol 
('iiailes y’s vast eni))ire, by th(‘ etjiiallv 
fortuitous ])oss('ssi()ii of the New World 
and its tieasiiU's and, above all, by th(‘ 
exalted (on\’i(tion ol S])aniauls that to 
tlKUii and th(Mr king was confided the 
sa(i(‘d t,»sk ot extiipatiiig the toes ot tin* 
laith throughout the woild—a mission 
whuh c()iil(“iied upon them national 
sipeiioritv individual distinction, .ind 
th(' (el taint v ol ultiTnat<‘ victory INen 
in the time ol the* (beat Emjx'ioi his ton (‘s 
\v<* c*d(‘h‘ated ugain and <igam by Lulhei.ni, 
L'u‘n( h and 'fuik: but thev were ne\er 


bi'iten loi wc'ie thev not lighting (lod’s 
battles and c'ould He* be* winejuished m 
the (*nd Thiongh man\ \e.irs ol liuit- 
le->s struggle m T'laiideis thiough (*ndless 
insults and de'pie'ckLlioiis b\ haighsh 
siilen-, and Turkish coisaiis, thiough dis- 


The Dis&ster 
that Destroyed 
Spain's Faith 


c ourageineiit. l<nlu?e and 
e\(*i-growing po\’(*it\, this 
a-sUMiic'e* ot (liviiH* j)iote*('- 
tion kept Sjiuiiardsip proud 


coiiri(h*nce that de'tie*d disillusion The tiist 


di ead w’hiNpei th.it then laith w as gi ound- 
le'ss lan through the* tle*(*t e)n the* night ot 
August 7th, 15.S1S, when the* gieat \rma<la, 
uj)on winch the players and bemsons ol 
iill ('.ithoiic (ill ist(*nclom had be*c‘n poiire'd, 
WMs hustic'd uj) the (iiannel a helj^Iess 
mob ot ships, t]\ing in panic fiom I)iake*N 
tii (‘-sloops 

“ (iod hits foisaken us ’ ” ciit*d the 


sailois with pallid lips as tliey ie*.ihsed 
the*ir impotence, and though the erv was 
promptly hushed, for the Incjuisition had 
I'ais on sea as we*ll as land, the* thought 
to whicii it gave utt(*ranc'e grew' iiic*sistiblv 
until the sc'ales tell tiom the nation’s e\e’s. 


and 111 the bitter knowUnlge torced ujxui 
them by miseiy, deteat and impoteuice, 
the Sjiamards turned m mocking sc'orn and 
spurned the chivalious ideal ol exaltation 
by sacritic’c^ that had lx*en the secret ot 
then potency as a people. 


Fastilc" with its weakened parliament, 
bore most of tin* cost of Philip IP's wars, 
and when he died, in T5 c> 8. his unwre 
taxation had stTangl(‘d industry, ck'pojHi- 
lated the* land, aiicl rc*duced his ])t*o]ile to 
despan. It imj)()-.sible (beams ol 1111} osing 
oithodoxy u])on tin* woild had been aban- 
S ain’s Era traiikly c*ven now, Sjiain 

of Defeat have become }U'ospetous 

P.*nury -‘K''"!. though she 

liad lost lu'i ])ic)ud supremacy 
abioad Hut the* \ain illusion still pre- 
\ail(*d and the table of Sjiam’s bouiidlc'ss 
W(‘alth peisisted. In the* tac*e r)f crushing 
debt and penury,^Philip HI. and his 
Mmisti*! Leiina, niaintanuxl the old 
c laiiiH The hopelc'ss wai 111 Flaiideis 
w,is (V)ntuuM*d, Spanish men and money 
weie still lavislu'd to su])port the Austriaii 
em]>eioi in his wars against Lutheranism 
and the Turk *inrl the ])ret(*ncc* that Spain 
might yc't bv torc'e changi* the religion ol 
Fhigland wms still kept up. Religion 
b(*c.line loi most Spiiniaids a skiMsh 
ritual unc'onnected w'lth the concluct of 
htc*, its ('Very toim trembhngh lollow'ed 
under the* c‘\es ot triars and tamiliars 
howc'ver inucli the heart miglb rebc*! in 
scx'iet. 

On the acvession ot IMnhp 1 \\, in i()2T 
allothei chanc'e came*, the last one, foi 


Spam to recognise ]iatent tacts and aban¬ 
don an untenabk* ])osition. Again national 
pii(l«‘ ])rt*\ ailed, and tin* chance w'as 
negk'c ted. The ]ealousit*s ol other powers 
and the edash ol ii\al mtc*iests conspired 
^ p with S])am’s assumption to 
Kin ^'‘*^**’ maintain the fable of the over- 
PKX IV whc‘lming ])ow'er and wealth of 
* *** ■ the (iithohc king w hile the very 

table ot Phili}) IV lacked necessaiy loocl, 
his armies starved, in rags, and his tieet 
W'as lotting and u.seless. Pauper though 
he was, it was incumbent u}>on Phili]) 
still to inteifeie in the religious concerns 
of ('entral Eurojie, and to continue to 
squander all he could squeeze from 
Castile or boiiow trom the (ienoese m the* 
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hopeless task of sub¬ 
duing the D u t c h 
Proteslants. The per¬ 
sistence in the fatal 
tradition inherited from 
Charles V. ol the hege¬ 
mony in Chiistendoin 
ol the house oi Austiia 
under the jegis of Spain 
jnvtipuateJ the hnal 
catastioplu*. Francis T. 
h.id fought against suc'h 
a coiisuiniinition in 
tlie d«iys when S])ain 
and the empne \\en‘ 
strongest, and now with 
jKiW’eitul Riclielieii C(Ui- 
trolling a honiogtMieous 
France, tlu*()})poi tunity 
ol crushing a \\i\ik .ind 
disillusuuied, eoi iiipt 
and disunited Spain 
w.is too good to be 
lost. Philip IV. and 
his advisers would still 
not learn wisdom and 
abandon th(*n divains. TIk* struggle 

with Franc(‘ whuh hunnht\ nneh< hav(‘ 



avoided, was accepted 
by Spain with haughty 
alacrity, and the nation, 
at the bidding of its 
king and his favourite 
Olivares, took the last 
fatal step upon the 
slo])e ol ruin. 

h'or years the wars 
W'ent on in I^'landers, 
in Germany, in Italy, 
France always h'ading 
the foes Sjiain. The 
attempt to levy un¬ 
constitutional taxation 
m Aragon and Poitiigal 
gave Richelieu t h 
ojiportiinity ot pro¬ 
moting revolt in Sjiain 
itself. Poitugal thiew 
off the yoke m 1^)40. 
Catalonia fiaiislerit'd 
his its allegiance to h'lance. 
fleet was owi bill deiied 


KING PHILIP IV. 

A royal pauper, lacking necessary food, 
ai lines starved and in lags,” while his " flei 
lotting and useless such is the picture given to 

us of Philip IV and his once powerful kingdom of king, wllO cklllUed till' 
he king died broken-hearted in 1 <»(>.'». , i i r'l i i 

control oi C liTistendoin 


Spam 


The king died broken-hearted 

was now unable to hold ewn his own soil 
From miMc exhaustion the inevitable 





THE DUTCH VICTORY OVER THE SPANISH FLEET IN H r 
In IHi" H f’tnskerk the admiral of tht Dutch fleet sailed from Holland determined to distinguish himself in some 
great exp oit Learning that the Spanish fleet lay at inchor in the Biyf of Gibialtar he boldly attacked it and gained 
a notable victory four of the Spanish galleons being sunk oi burned Tht brave Dutch admiral was killed in the fight 


indt |)( luU IK t oi tll( h \\ is Ii < OLlll^t I 

b\ Sptin 111 i()4S ml ( itiloiiii sulkil\ 
Kluiiud to its ill<w(iiiu< b\ tin IV ut oi 
tiu P\i(iu(s in (\t())t Roussillon 

wliidi 1(111 mud IkirIi md iViilij) 1 \ 
du (1 biok( n lu II t (1 m ibf)^ 
knowiiif^ til it dt ii\ it IS lu 
mu,lit Poid NN IS lost to 
Sj) mi ioi t \ 11 

1 ilk 11 iiiditd \\ IS tlu 
jxmti th it li id bulkid so 
i)it; ioi i ((iitni\ but tlu 
(Uj) oi Ininnli ition \n is t\tii 
\(t not lull I lull 1 tlu ink 
oi (luuUs II cin mi mt wlun 
bis fdthei dud md almo t m 
idiot and d nionstiositv in 
his (k^intiacv blow litii 
blow 1(11 upon SjMin Mok 
of lur I kmish piOMiuts 
md tht I ram h(^ (omti 

W(rt lost and tlu national 
( \hiustionwas(ompittt I iw 
and ord i in Sp iin w( k at an ( nd Gu tdy 
factions di\i(kd tlu com t and i igcd iioiind 
the cu tin king llu 1 ihoriouslv constiiit ted 
s\stem of pc I son il powti (stablished by 
Charles V md Philip 11 had now no 


(cntK loi (hiilistlu Pxwit lu (' was 
too \\( ik md sill\ (Mil to b( lulcd b\ 
i iiNouiitc ml u sp()nsibilit\ ust((l 
nouluu ltt(il\ (oiiujit ind lioptkss 
111 n ition iw iitcd tit nihlingU whit 
shoiikl h ii>])( n w lu n tlu c lidd 
kss km^ dionki du Viound 
his I {(1 till now (IS oi 1 uiojx 
mtn^iud loi ills inluiitiiKc 
and wlun iu di d oi st ink 
(k( i\ It tliiit\ nine in lyoo 
tlu tdiipest ot ei\il vsai 
swept oMi tlu Imd and 
])uig(d it of Its bisd dugs 
I lom the ]ninf\ing hies ol 
k)\ il‘'lilt ling Sp iin enidg( (1 
stii]i]Hd ot h( 1 pompc us 
(liims but s iiu md ck ir of 
Msion to begin national life 
am w nnd( i i Bom bon Pit nth 
king Phih])V the d( seendant 
both of the house of Spam 
and of Its t nem\ I ouis \1 V 
Ihe dtdim ot old 4ustiiin Spmi had 
bten eonsummited and the n ition had 
Kg mud its >outh w take I but full of 
hope and liee fioni iJliisnns 

AI \RTI\ Hi ML 



THE FEEBLE CHARLES II 
As an infant he succeeded his 
father Phtlip IV on the throne 
of Spam He was weak in intcl 
lect and at the early “ige of thirty 
nine died of senile decay in 1~00 
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ENGLAND UNDER CHARLES 1. 

THE STRUGGLE OF CROWN AND PARLIAMENT 

a('('o^su)n ol James I, naturally il they wer(‘porm.inontly accepted. In the 
* leads to a close (r)imection InTween years iininediately jaecediiij^: the death of 
thc‘historu's ol England and Scotland Elizabeth th(^ king was woiking by cir- 
In both countries his pohc\ sowihI tlu‘ cuitous means to leyiye a real episcoi)al 
s('ed lor a luture n'action. Hut v\heie.is system in suboidmation to the Crown, 
in ICnglaiid the opj)osition to the Stuarts He (amc* to England with a dotermi- 
was political no less than religious, iii nation that he wou'd never allow the 
Scotland all otlu'i cpu'stions wt'ie sub- l*resb\tenan spiiit to gam a looting m the 
oidmated to those ol eccleshistu al govern- ulsionof t'ornmunion, and th.it 

ment , and the mlluence of Scotland is p***'*. **°*'.*^ his English resources should be 

largely responsil)l(‘ both loi the' ptiuli.ir Leldcrs^*'*^*'lemodc^l the Scottish 

hiK's on winch English Noiu onlormit\ Knk upon Elizabethan lines. 

develo]H‘(l .ind loi the piogiamine which Tht‘ second h.ill ol the jilan was accom- 
tlH‘ Ih'esbyten.m si’ction ol the Noncon- ]>hslH'd w’hen in ibof), a Pailiament, 
loiinists adoptc'd, Scottish Piotest.intism assc^mbled at Pc'i'tm acct‘i)tt*d an act lor the 
luiMiig dc‘V(‘loped on Calvinistic and r(‘stitution ol bishops, the mc'asun* was 
Pi (‘sb\ ten.in hiu-s lollowt'd b\ the' cwpulsion ol the most 

lEit lioin 1575 llu' (leiiei.il Assembly, j>romin(‘nt . mong the Ih'esbytcrian leaders. 

thc‘ reprc'sc'iit.itive bods ol Sc'ottish Ihes- In England James’ jxilicy was em- 
b\teiianism. bc'gaii to .issnme an impoit- ])haticall\ jiroclaim d at the Hamilton 
aiut‘ m the* state winch iar exceeded th.it Court ('onlcMence, in w'lnch he and the 
ol the* coiiupt and seivilc' Pailiament. bishops mi‘t those ol the clergy wlm 
Fear ol .1 leligious reaction compc*llc-d prc‘sstd lor a simplification of the estab- 
TK K* ' ic'gent Morton, and attcT Iishcd iitual. Thc‘ king carnc to the con- 

Fi ht * l^h>tton. King Jamc‘s lnmst*lt. elusion that the advocates ol simplicity 
E** °ac with somc‘ p spc*ct the wvre ]h*c*sb\tei lans m disguise', and dis- 

piscopacy claims ol the missed their ]X’tition with an absolute 

ministeis. James lought hard lor the relusd. Thus 111 both countries an im- 
rnaintenance of ejiiscopacy. and by ])c‘tus was given tc^ lehgious disputes; the 
dt'grecs formulatcxl a jiolicy of absolutism king had identified hirnsell wath practices 
which had the support ol me derate men anel loi ms ol government winch a large ])ro- 
ancl of many wiio sighed loi a leiurn to ])ortion of his subjects tondemned on con- 
the old religion. Hut Ins onh prospe*ct scienticms grounds. The Catholics, at the 
of .success lav m dividing the Protestants beginning of the reign, had hopes that the 
among themselves ; in 1587 he re'noiuu'ed new'ruler w'ould leel it jiohtic to make large 
all hope eif establishing a strong episcojiate concessions to them; but finding that hope 
m order that he might obtain a jiailia- vain, a lew’ol them embarked on 

mentarygrant of the Church’s lands, andm p^rfi^ment desperate Gunpowder Plot 
1592 he w'as compc'lled to sanction an act Variance blowing u]i the'. Houses ol 
which fc'irmally re'cognised Presbytery. Parlianient. The work w'as to 

The Genevan systc'm had triumjihed; be done by Guy Faw^kes; the plot was be- 
but the ministers abused their op- trayed; several ol the conspirators suffered 
portumt\ and the weakness of the the extreme penalty, and the popular pre- 
Crcjwn. Their insolence fostered 111 the judice against Romanism was intensified 
mind of James a belie! that Puritanism a hundredtold. The lines of the coming 
was necessarily connected with d'mo- struggle between Cnnvn and Parliament 
cratic and theocratic principles which in England were largely determined by 
could not fail to subvert all government the fact that James had been actually 
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’^HE aix'cssion ol James I. naturally 
* leads to a close (onnection biiween 
the' hisloru's ol England and Scotland 
In both countries his polic\ sowixl tlu‘ 
.si'cd lor a luture nxiction. Hut v\heic.is 
in ICnglaiid the opjiosition to the Stuarts 
W’as political no less than religious. 111 
S( otl.ind all otlu'i (jiu’stions wt'ie sub- 
oidmated to those ol ecclesi.islK al govern¬ 
ment , and the mlluence of Scotland is 
largely responsil)l(‘ both loi th(‘ pt t uh.ir 
hiK's on which English Noiu onlormit\ 
devtiojH'd .111(1 loi the piogi.mime whit h 
tilt' Ih'esbyten.m section ol the Noncon- 
loimists adoptt'd, Stottisli Piotest.intism 
liaMiig dt'Vi'loped on Calvinistic and 
Pi esb\ ten.in hues 

Ihit lioin 1575 the (leiiei.il Assembly, 
tilt' reprt'st'iit.itive bods ol Scottish Ihes- 
b\ tei uinism. bt'gaii to .issume an impoit- 
antt' m the state which l.ir extt'eded th.it 
ol tht' coiiiij)! and seivilt' Pailiament. 
Fear ol a leligious reai'tion tompelled 
_ , the legent Morton, and alter 

Morton, King jamt's himst'll. 
Fight for , , ^ ^ ..i 

. to treat with somt' n spect the 

ministeis. James lought hard lor the 
maintenance of cjiiscopacy, and by 
dt'grees formulatixl a jiohcy ol absolutism 
which h.id the support ol moderate men 
.and of many wiio sighed loi a leturn to 
the old religion. Hut his onls prospect 
of .success lav in dividing the Prott'staiits 
.among themselves ; in 1587 he nmounced 
all hope of ('stabhshmg .1 strong episcojiate 
m order that hit might obtain a jiaiha- 
mentary grant of the ( hurch’s lands, andm 
I 5()2 he W'as compi'lled to sanction an act 
which fi'irmally recognised Presbytery. 

The Genevan syst('m had triumjihed; 
but the ministers abused their op- 
port unit \ and the we.ikncss of the 
Crcjwn. Their insolence fost('red 111 the 
mind of James a bclict that Puritanism 
was necessarily connected with demo¬ 
cratic and theocratic principles which 
could not fail to subvert all government 
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King of Scotland five and t\vent\’ vears 

bet ore be ascendv'd Ibe \uvgl\4i ihi i>ne I n 

England other caiisc'^ol tiiciion soonaioM\ 
Janies \va^ at variance with lii’^ parliaments 
from firs( to last. Soinetiims the qwavYcl 
was due to Ins sujxa ior 
cnli^hti'iiinviii, as wlieii 
he conchuLxl pence with 
Spam, when lie piojeeteda 
legislative union between 
England and N'otl.ind, 
when, being balked in 
the plan, he inoeiired a 
liidieial derision that 
Sce)ts living in England 
were eaititle'd to all the 
private rights of native'. 
Enghshnien,whe‘n, finally, 
he trained plans lor an in- 
ereased nieasine eil tole'ra- 
tion tei the (\ithohes 
JEit ewe’ll whe’ii his views 
we’ie soiinel he showe'el 
no tact in his m inner 
ot iinlolding tlu’iii , and 
there we’re eMse’s in winch 
his jirojects 
a serious nie’ii.iee’ to eon- 
stitiitienial libe'ity He 
inhciiteel Eli/abe'th’s coiK'ejition e)f the’ 
pu’rogative withe)iit beang able* to pleael, 
like hhzabe’lh, the* elange'rs eit ieue’ign 
intervention as an e’xciise’ tor abseilutisni. 


Till' Commons, on the otlior hand, were 

nol (lisp,iMcl to tioal him with the foi- 
l•(Ml.ln(■(■ wlm-h h,i(! alwa\s cluiaclcriMd 
thi’ir attitiul ' (owaids ins picdccc'.sMii He 


vaiioiis ])eis()ns to whom the king had sold 
niono])e)hes. anel e'oiiijH'lle’d him to punish t lie 
( haneelioi, Fiancis Jhicon, the mo^t able 



JAMES I., KING OF ENGLAND 
The only son of Mary Queen of Scots and 
involved Y)arnley, he was proclaimed King of Scotland, 
* ‘ ^ as James VI , in being then only one yeai 

old, in KdO,, he ascended the English thione, 
thus uniting the crowns of the two countries 

the OllIKKO 


WOW A reiWtiikable timmj)h ovei tlnm ni 
i()()b when the judge's 
nikd that h(' coukt im¬ 
pose new customs duties 
witliout the Consent ot 
Paihament; and lie ust d 
this pel mission to mcdxe 
g()( d the deticit m his 
budget which resulted 
fiom tht leluctance ot 
the C'oinmons to volt’ 
him ade([uate su])])hes. 
Hut they took their 
levenge by letiismg his 
retjufst toi a tixed income 
in lieu ot his teudal dues 
and ])ri\lieges 'riiey 
opposed his s( lieiiK’ tor 
man \ mg his son (diailes 
to a S]hmish })i iiK ess and 
made a heio (»t 'sn \\’,ilti>i 
Raleigh, w horn he t aiised 
to be executed iii itil.S tor 
a dt'sceiit upon a Spanish 
settlement in the \ alle\ ot 
In ibai the\ impe.nhed 



GUY FAWKES, THE CONSPIRATOR, BEFORE JAMES I. AND HIS COUNCIL 
Hoping to regain power and position in England, and inspired with zeal for their religion, a company of Roman 
Catholics plotted to overthrow iting and Parliament in 1605. Barrels of gunpowder were secretly conveyed to the cellars 
underneatn the Houses of Parliament, the intention being to explode these when King and Parliament were 
assembled. But the plot was discovered, and Guy Fawkes, the leader, with other conspirators, was put to death. 
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exi)onenl of autocratic principles, with a 
heavy fine and dismissal from all ofhet's. 
The ostensible charge against Baton 
was one ol bribery and coiriiption, the 
real olt(‘nce was Ins critinsni ol parha- 
ineiilaiv goveiinnent and Ins hostility to 
Cokt‘, tile gre.dest ol living lawveis and a 
staunch deh'n(h‘r ol constitutional prin- 


Cljiles. J 

.lines 

abandoned 

the 

monojKilists and 

B.icon to 

then 

latf' ; he 

W’as 

.dways on 

the 

vergeof aseiious 

breach with 

Ikii h.unent 

, but 

alwa\ s 1 cti; 

icted 

m time to i 

ivoid 

thi* final 

lup- 

ture , it would 

liave bi'cn 

W<‘11 



laid. On the other hand, the glories of the 

Khzabellian eporh, the great explorers, the 
gieat di am.it isls and men ot ViWevs, \.\ve 
seamen who hadmade oui ivavat supremacy, 
jMs,e(l troni till' stage without leaving 
sncdssors to till then jilares. 

Most of the new (levelojiineiits wliii'h 
marked th(‘ age foreboded strife anil unrest 
and eivil war. 
Peace was the 
object w'liich 
I a m e s in o s t 
(herished after 
that of his own 
.1 g g r a n d 1 s e - 
inent. Biitjieace 
was not to be 
s e c 11 r e d . I n 
spite of himself, 
he was dragged, 
at the end of 
t SIR FRANCIS BACON Ins reign, into 


iicivL EDWARD COKE AND SIR FRANCIS BACON V 

tf)r Ins (l\n,ist\’ 5;,r Edward Cokp, the greatest lawyer of lus time, took a leading thC lllst <)])era- 
if Iw* li irl \ K'Mi'il in the pios*cntiou of the Gunpowder conspirators Sir Francis tinnv^ nf tlio 

II IK lUlil MIUKU became Lord Chancellor ui H.ls and m It*.*! was created 

sOOlU'l Uiul With Viscount St. Albans Charged with bribery and corruption, he was 1 hll'tV i e.irs 

lu'fliM' ir r 1 r t'^avily fined and dismissed from all the offices which he held \y 'illv 

Ins soii-m-kiw', iM'edi'HC the l^dector 


bt'tler gr l ('e "^^^ny tinep ami (lismisseci ire 
Obsequious judges and liis intive jierti- 
naiitv ])n‘scr\ed loi linn <i l.iigei sli.nc ol 
powi'i llbui the ( (iininnid (Irsiicd But tli(' 
consfipiciK(‘ w<is to Ins siK I'cssor m 

a position lioin wlnili eNcn a king moie 
tailliil .ind hn-sighted than ( liaih's I 
w'onld si'.ineK h.i\e t'meigi'd with iifilit 
In si'vi'ial H'spects tins 
reign was an .igi' ol nc-w 

giow'th ol .1 lU'w and moie 
jiolitual loim ol Ihiiitanism 
It nlso saw' tlie Inst ,i])))cai- I"' 

Land, ol the High ( huri'li ^ ISu 
part\ James I onipleti'd the 
('oiKjuest ol lirlaiid and 
crownied the polii'N ol coloinsa- 
tion, whi( h under Mar\ and 
F.li/:.ibcth h.ul alic.ich Ihxu 

pilMU-d on .111 I XtcUMVC The le,-.der of the H.gh 


ARCHBISHOP LAUD 


of Ills son-in-law', iM'edi'nc the l^dector 
l\ilatint‘ 'I'lie sliaiii and stress of a 
1 nrign Well ga\e tlu' fiisl shock to the 
niisiablc r()mhbnum ol Lnglishsoi lety. The 
lolliesol( h.ulesl soon made it impossible 
loi that equilibrium to be restored. 

('hailes and liis favourite Buckingham 
^ .'•r’'-'- had given proofs of then 
' ^ inca]>a('ity befoie the death 

of the old king But their 
, niisniantigeinent of thi* nego- 
tiations for the Spanish 
‘ niarnagi', wincii James had 
earnestly desired, in 
^ a invested them with .i halo of 
IHipulanty. The nation de- 
S])anish connection 
as un-English and un-Pro 
' , testant. Tlie ])ojmlarity w'as 

forfeited. Buckingham 


Church niismanaged England’s share 


scale, by settling six lounties party, Wiiham Laud, Aichbishop ill tlio Thirty Years War. 

ill Ulst er w'ltli Seots and of Canterbury, attempted m vam Charles fouiid ill Henrietta 

Engli^Iimon Of hette. o.ncn M.xria of Franco a wifo whose 


Engl.O.mon Of hette. o.ncn 
was tlie settlement established 
in New^ lingland by English Puritans, who, 
in Ib20, luid exjiatiiated themselves to 
avoid the pi'isecutions ol the St.u Ch.miber 
and High ('omniission ('ourt These religious 
exiles succeeded where Rak'igh and the 
gold-seekers had failed, and the first half 
of the seventeenth century saw'the loiinda- 
tions of an English North Amei Ka secuiely 

X 


nationality and religion w'ere 
alike detested by liis subjects. From the 
beginning of the reign Parliament show'ed 
a leluctance to grant even the customary 
supplies, and the dismissal of Buckingham 
soon l)ecame the indisjiensablc condition of 
further subsidies. It was m vain that the 
favourite courted national prejudice by 
entering on a w'ar with France and leading 

4 :,29 
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THE HAPPIER DAYS OF CHARLES I THE KING AND HIS FAMILY ENJOYING THEMSELVES ON THE RIVER 



ENGLAND UNDER CHARLES L 


an ('xpodilion to the relief of the Hiipienots 
in La Rochelle in 1627. Th(‘ government 
was obliged to meet the expenses ot the 
campaign by a forced loan, and to ]:)ro- 
vide for the new levies of soldiers by 
means of billeting. Hnckingham .it lust 
boiv the bl.anK* lor liaise arbitrary mea¬ 
sures. P>iit the assassination ol Bucking- 
liam in t() 28 jiroduced no iinjirovc'ment m 
the policy ol Chailes; and the ('ommons 
wei(‘ lehictantly loiced to the (ondnsion 
that th(‘ king, latlan than his .Ministeis, 
should l)(‘held ies))onsibl(‘loi all tlu‘ shoit- 
( o in I n g s an (\ 
e\( ess(‘s ol tla* 
adinmisti ation 

L\en belon* 
till' de.ith ol 
Ihiikingham the 
p ]) o s 1 t 1 o n 
sei'iiied a signal 
1 1 1 u m j> h, and 
ga\ e the i ountr\ 
a loietaste ot 
tlu'ir ])iogiamine 
b\ extolling the 
king’s assent to 
the l\'tition ot 
Right in il>2S 
'I Ills (elelu'ated 
statute toibad' 
till' billeting ot 
s o 1 (1 1 e 1 s 0 11 
I'liN.ite house- 
lioldeis, made It 
i!!<‘gal to eiiloi ( e 
Ill.M Hal l.iw in 
time of peaii'. 

( ondemiiecj thi 
pi .11 til (' ol ai bi¬ 
ll.ii\ impiison- 
nii'iit h\ w liK h 
till' io\al de- 
manils loi toned 
lo.ins h.id b« I'll 

m.ide eltectual, 

. 111(1 H'.iss.'i t(‘d the .1111 lent ju iiK ij>le th.it 
no t,.\ 01 impost ('ould be i.iisrd without 
the .isseiit ot ]\ii h.iinenl. To these teinis 
('ll.11 It's assenteti with .1 t.icit and disin¬ 
genuous leseiN'ation ol the 1 ights mheieiit 
mills royal pieiogativi', and he continued 
to levy ('ustoms duties without st.itutoiy 
sanction. 

d his e\ asiou o'l his promise, and the 
encouiagemcnt whu h lie .ind Laud gave 
to the (lergv of the High ('hurch scliool, 
jirovoked liom tlie ('ominous a stoim of 
angry ])rotests. ('harles retaliated by 


imprisoning the It'aders of the opposition, 
and tor the next I'leven \ears — it)2C)-40 — 
did his bi'st to govern without Pailiami'nt. 

In this policy lie h.ad abk* su])poi ters. 
Stiaffoid (LokI Wcntw'orth), originally a 
meinluM of the o])]>osition, but convi'rted 
to the side ol ])n‘rogati\t' l)y his 
indign.ition at tin* impr.icticable .uifl 
olistiiK tiv<' t.actii sot till' ('oniinons, jiioved 
himself a vigoioiis and K'souici'iul ailminis- 
trator He was hist aj)ponited Piesident 
ol tlie ('(uincil ol thi' North, .1 loi .al ,'st.ii 
('h.iinbi'i, whidi Henry VIII h.id (le.ited 
iiftei the Pilginn- 
.ige (»l (iiau'e; 
subsi'(|U(‘ntl\ he 
went to iiel.ind 
with, a (oinmis 
aon to (ontiiiiK' 
the work ol i olo- 
t) 1 s a t 1 o n to 
m.anage the Ii ish 
]\Lrliament, and 
to m.ik.' the 
a ])iolit- 
pos<,( ssion 
tlie ( lown. 
.ill t h (' s e 
objei ts hi' w .Is 
slgn.llK' SlKd'ss- 
hil the more so 
beiaus(‘ ht* p.iul 
no .attention to 
l.iws w ln< h would 
h.i\ e imposed in- 
I o 11 \ e n lent 
( h(‘( ks upon his 
.K tion ; ,ind the 
I e a r g a 1 n e d 
giound m Idig- 
l.ind th.it Ird.ind 
would be m.'de 
till' t r .11 n 1 n e - 
giound ol ai mu .■> 
lor till' loeiiion 
o t L n g 1 .1 n d . 
L.uid now \u hbishop ol ('.nilei bui v, 
devoted himselt to hhighsli liiMnie, to tl 
leloim 01 the ('huidi in .1 High ('huK h 
sense .mil to the nuuntenanie ol a seven* 
I ensoi ship ot the Pi ess I'ndei hisduection 
the St.11 ('h.imbei .mil the High ('ominis- 
sion became a ten01 to ITiritaiis .md 
conslitution.il painphh'teers. Thiough 
Laud’s influence, ('harles had in Jteu) 
torbidden all lehgious contiov eis\ . The 
aichbishoji tilisted that the maioiit\ of 
.the n.ition would in couise ol time become 
h.ibituated to the daboiate loims and 



KING CHARLES 1 OF ENGLAND 


The of this king, which on March 27th, loj'). on tho dentil 

of his father, James 1 . and ended with his execution at Whitehall on 
January ioth. 1 li to, was crowded with troubles bothat home nud abroad. 
He quarrelled with his Paihainents, thiec of which were summoned 
and dissolved within four years, and for eleven yeais i uled without one 

] I >|n Ih. , u \ in lvk( IM I> . I>I< I. » I\ 
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Buckingham Strafford Hampden 

THREE HISTORIC FIGURES IN THE REIGN OF CHARLES I. 

George Vilhers, Duke of Buckingham, was a court favourite of James I. and also of Charles I , negotiating the marriage 
of the latter to Henrietta Maria of France He was assassinated in 162H. After the death of Buckingham, Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, afterwards Earl of Strafford, became the adviser of the king, but fell from power and ended his life on the 
scaffold. A patriot of high charactei, John Hampden opposed the king's policy, and was one of the members of Parlia¬ 
ment whom Charles attempted to arrest in 1()-12 He died from a wound received while opposing Prince Rupert. 











CHARLES I., KING OF ENGLAND . 

1 ri-ni tin pjinlin^ 1>> Anlhimv \'infi>ki in the Louiro 
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down to Scotland. A riot began in tlie 
chinch of St. in Edinlniigh on the 

jirst Sunday inonnng when the new liturgy 
was used. I luni iollowed tin* snl)srnj)tion 
(»t the National ('oxeiiant by 
all classes ot th(‘ Scottish 
nation and .a (General 
\ss(Mnblv ot the ('hui(h, 
wliK'h wasso laigelv laantoi(tsl AH, 

by laymen as to ies<-inble a 
national ))ai liaiiHuit, declaied ^ 

ill iavonr oi <i letuiii to tiu' 
stint Pi(‘sbylerian s\’sl(‘in ^Ktw * 

The king okU-hmI th(‘ 
assenibK to dissolve Jhit it 
didied iinii, as its ])iede- 
cessors had so oltim dehed 
his tatluM', and when Chailes, jqhj 

in adyailCtnl to tin* He was anothf 


the moment all that they asked. Charles 
could not acqin(‘S('e in this humiliation. 
He c.illed a Ikirliannait m itiqo, e\))(‘cting 
that national pride WT>uld induce the 
Toininonsto j)ostpone domes- 
tic difficulties until the .Scots 
had b(‘t‘n chastised. Hut the 
('oininoiis wi'u* obdurati'. 

I ln‘v intorined tin' king that 
lediess inusi pi ec t‘d(‘suiiplw 
^ Isb .Liid w't'ie disinissi'd within 
V^P thit'e weeks ol tin'll* first 
int'etnig. A second attt'm])t 
to taist' an army without 
taxation tailed. The Scots 
iiPIP'Wik. c'liteic'd h'ngland and lorcc'd 

(diailes to make t('i ms. IVnd- 
pyj^ iiig a definite settlc'inent, he' 


ms lauiei , anii w iic’ii ^iiaiic's, JOHN PYM uouinu- svi uiiiuiii, lu- 

m l()Jp, adyaiK'C'd tcj tin* He was another of the five mem- W’aS obliged tO Iliakc' llimsc'lt 
Ixiidor with a hastily rais.-d au™‘?fa^d'''{n'rreSl'rd‘^w^^ <<"■ 

and ill-jirovidc'd army, he conspicuous m the proceedin^rs Scottish army. I he* ])e('is, 
tound hlinsell (Ollfloulad l.y >'->‘1' Strafford ami Laud „ l,„ni hc askcd to 1k-1|. llllll 111 

.1 lorce stronger than his own, undei the his Imancial straits, msistc'd th.it he*should 
('omm.ind ol Dayid Ja'sIh'. The* only hayc' ic'course to Paili.iinent. AcroidingK 
])c)ssible coiiise was to grant the Scots lot 


tin* Long Paihamc'iit was eoinened at tin* 



THE EARL OF STRAFFORD ON HIS WAY TO EXECUTION 
After enjoying twelve years of power under Charles I., the Earl of Strafford was impeached for high treason on the 
charge of endeavouring to subvert the fundamental laws of the kingdom by making the monarchy absolute. He defended 
himself with conspicuous ability at his trial in Westminster Hall m 1641, but he was condemned and afterwards beheaded 
on Tower Hill The above picture shows Strafford kneeling, as he passes on his way to execution, under the window of 
his fellow-prisoner, Archbishop Laud, that he may receive his blessing and have his prayers in his last moments. 

i ri.iii tiu iMiiilint; by P lul UcUroche 
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CHARLES I DEMANDING THE ARREST OF FIVE MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 


Unsuccessful in his attempt to arrest at Westminster the five members of Parliament who were accused of hijfh 
treason in their correspondence with the Scots, Charles I . learning that they had taken refuRe in the City, pioceeded 
to the Guildhall and demanded their surrender from the aldermen The sheriffs paid no heed to the writs issued for 
the arrest of the five membeis, while a proclamation declaring them traitors was also allowed to pass unnoticed 

I torn till piintiii,, l-\ S..li<iii-m J Sul.Jiiion iii tlu K»t> il I xv.hmt,t 

close ol i()4{), and th(‘ new memlieis their body, the Commons at once took 

began the woik ol cntuising the execu- Mgorous measnies against the Ministers 

tive, with tlu‘ knowledge that the of Charles. They impeached Slraftord 

king could not affoid to dismiss them and laiiid ; and upon disi oveiing that it 

as he had dismissed their piedecessors. was impossible to convict the lormer of 

Under the leadership ot Pym, the jiositive illegality condemned him to 

greatest orator and party manager of death by an act of attainder. It was a 
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harsh measure, but Straftord was tlie one most im})ortant. wvw alJ swej)t away 
man whose ^t^eiiius might have seemed vShi})-nH)ney was dcu'Iared illegaJ ; tlu‘ 
success for the autocratic designs ot king’s lorc'st rights W(‘n' lestnctod ; and 
Cliaries; and the Com- , . P.ii lianu'iit reass<‘ned 

n ons rightl}^ or its excliisue nglit of 

wrongly, ^^ere con- ('ontrolling all customs 


vinced ol wStrafford’s 
intention to govern 
England with an Irish 
army. Charles might 
have saved his .Minister 
by refusing to sign the 
attainder, but \ lelded 
to the pressure ol the 
opposition ; it is some 
excuse for tins viola¬ 
tion of the express 
promises which he had 
given to St 1 afford th.it 
the London mob was 
clamouring lor the 
head of the queen, 
on whom, as a 
Catholic, the blame foi 
Laud's ecclesiast ical 
policy w^as thrown. 

Meanwhile Parlia¬ 



ment pioceeded 
legislation ol h'ss 
disputable (ha- 
racter, to make 
the restoration 
of abs'olutu^ni 
1 m p o s s 1 1) 1 . 

A Triennial Act 
provided th.it 
t )i e H o u s s 
s h o u I d m e e t 
every t h r e e 
yeai s, and that 
a royal summons 
to the membeis 
should not be 
1 n d 1 s e n s - 
able. Another 
measure enacted 
that the existing 
Parliament 
should not be 
dissolved with¬ 
out Its ow'n con¬ 
sent. The ])re- 
rogative courts 
and councils, ot 
which the Stai 
Chamber, High 
Commission, and 
Council of the 


duties, thus setting 
asi(l(‘ the judgment in 
virtiu' ot wIiK h James 
h.id se tiled these 
imposts at his jilea- 
sure. Th(‘gent‘ral lesiilt 
of tlu'se swiH'ping 
measun's was a leturii 
from tlu‘ Tudor to 
the Laiicastii.in con- 
cejition ot the jireroga- 
ti\e. t)f this fact the 
('ommons showed lull 
I onsciousiHNs. Their 
(li'b.itis aboundi'il in 
.ipjie.ils to the pailia- 
UKMitary })ieiedents ol 

OLIVER CROMWELL 

Cromwell came to Ins country’s rescue nt a tune , 1 , ^ ^ * I ' 11 t 11 1 1 ( S 

when the rights of the people and their Parliament 1 lu'V Wile (lelll )eratel\' 
were finding a bitter and resolute enemy in the king . i i 

He built up a stiong fabric of government, which, ^ 1^ ^^^g a ])Ollty WllK'tl 


by however, did not endure after the death of its founder bad 



IxHMi (list uded 
alter the \\\iis ol 
till’ kostN 

It 1 eiiiaiTU'd to 
be seen whether 
the ('ommons 
liad m.i(l(‘ a sul- 
lieient advanee in 
])ra('ti('al states¬ 
manship to avoid 
the(‘ii(>rbywlii( h 
th(' Lancastiiaii 
Pailiament h.id 
been iiietnev- 
ably discredited. 
Ch.iiles could 
not n'tnse to 
sign these* arts 
which 1111 d e 1 - 
m 1 n d his 
laboriously eon- 
stnicted abso- 
1 ii t 1 s m ; nor 
could he jueveiit 
t h e ('ommons 
from paying oft 
the* army which 
he* li.ad raiscxl 
against the 
Scots. Hut he 
had not lost 


North were the* cromwhll on his farm at st ives, Huntingdon ii u,-, r 

UI 111 vveie llK. I roiii tlic pu lure by 1 o/d Made* llrfiwii b\ pi uf Mr 1 reduritk Holl>cr all llOJ^e Of a 

4.536 



KINO AND PARLIAMENT AT WAR THE BATTLE OF MARSTON MOOR 
In th** great encounter fought a Marston Moor ?bout nine m les from York on J ily nd K44 the forces of the king under Prince Rupert and the Duke of Newcastle were defeatMl k 
the Parliamentary troops Fift^ tl u isand men t is said were engaged^in the struggle ^and the result was a sad blow to Prince Rupert who had hitherto been mvmc ol^ 


SCFNF.S FROM THE TROUBLED LIFE OF CHARLES 1 . 



Ruling roughshod over all the rights and liberties of the nation, Charles I aroused the indignation and the opposition 
of his pecmle, and they rose up in revolt. In this picture we see the king raising his standard at Nottingham, where 
the Civil War had its beginning This ceremony had not taken place in England since the battle of Boswoith PTeld 



The artist depicts in this picture the scene at Westminster when Charles I. attempted to arrest the five members 
of Parliament, and shows Speaker Lenthal, on his knees, asserting the privileges of the Commons against the king. 

I mill tht frcscutb in tin Iluiisr of Lonib l»y I v\ Cojk;. K A 
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CH AKLtb I ON HIS VVA\ lO IXECUTION. 1649 


reaction. He resolved to sacrifice his most 
ihonsliod convictions in order to regain 
1 he snpjxn t of the friends of the Covenant; 
f(ir he heJievid, with some justice, that 
i/s.itisfiedo/) the re/igiou-sissue, were 
to with the fHiIituul 

' .,11,1(1,ms »l the Knglish o;>jx».>ifioii. 

II,. II,lied northward to confirm 
]>i,d>vleii,in M-ttleiiK'nl in a 
ii ,1, ,,mMt il h'dmluitidt, and iiseii tlie 


ENGLAND UNDER CHARLES I. 

pi!!! 'i hatred <>t the 

Protostants, wlm lorded \1 - 


... - Vu \Yve mosV 

llounslung districts oi tlie island. CAvarXes 
was prepared, in the last ntsort, to leave 
Ireland at the mercy of the relitds. He 
knew that IwrotM fount on their undying 
hatred oi a Puritan and Hng}t%h PaVlia- 
nieiit : he dint lits to the prohahUf 

late of the In 1**41 a 

leitil^le tnassac le mote than deciniatefi the 



After sentence of death had been passed upon him, Charles returned to St James’s Palace, where he spent the brief 
intei val between his tiial and execution There he bade farewell to his only two reniainin^i: childien in Eng:land, the 
Duke of Gloucestoi and the Princess Elizabeth . and there, too, he was attended by Juxon, the late Bishop of Loudon, 
who, on the fatal day, walked on the king’s right in the procession to the scaffold administering spiritual solace. 


opportunity to sow the seeds of dissen¬ 
sion ainoin; tli(' .idli(‘ieiits of the Covenant. 

On II eland lie bndl still gi eater hopes. 
There the mat(*rials of a formidable re¬ 
bellion were last gathering to a head. The 
terrible wrongs^coinmilted by the Tudors, 
by Janies I., and by Straffoid, in connec¬ 
tion with th(‘ ]X)hcy nf jilantation, were 
responsible for much ol the Irish discontent; 
but national and religions feelings came into 
play as vvx'll, and filled the consiurators 


Ulster Protestants and j)rodiiced in 
England the suspicion that Charles was 
already in active alliance with the Irish. 
Without entirely adopting this view, 
Parliament resolv('d that tlie king could 
not safely be entrusted with an army lor 
tlu‘ sn])pression of tlie rebels unless he 
would jiut himself in tlie hands of Ministers 
responsible to the rcpresimtatives of the 
peo]de. So far all were unanimous. But 
the majority in tlie Commons desired 
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AFTER THE EXECUTION : CROMWELL AND THE DEAD KING 

} roll) t]u p iiiitinj; ti) IMul DcUnnhc 
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THE BURIAL OF KING CHARLES I IN WINDSOR CASTLE 


For seven days after the execution of Charles, the coffin remained at Whitehall exposed to public view On February 
Sth, the remains of the ill-fated king: were laid to rest XU St George’s Chapel in Windsor Castle Snow frll heavily 
as the body was being removed fiom the inteiior of the lastle to the chapel, “and the seivants of the king were 
pleased to see, in the siuloen whiteness that coveied then unfortunate master’s loffin, a symbol of his innocence 

1 1 -m 111. 1 .. I.v . W 1 K \ 


But tlu’U'iil (piostioii 1 .IV bet wet'll Punt.in- 
isin and llu* Klizabcth.in ('IiukIi 

The lirst ('ivil \\'<ii lasted troni 1(142 till 
i()4(). It di\id( d t'Vi'iw socitd ('Kiss and 
main lioust-holds but thoiv were ccrtani 
districts in which one 01 the other ol tin' 
coni e n d 1 n 
jwties cni()\cd 
a ]astni|4 ])ic- 
dominancc. Kast 
ol a line 110m 
Hull to Annid(‘l 
lay th(.* hcad- 
quarters o1 
Pa r 1 1 a ni (‘iit- 
ary influcnc(‘ Iht' 
wealtliiest and 
most progi cssiv(‘ 

})art ol the 
country. Corn¬ 
wall, Oxlord- 
shirc. and North 
Walt'S wt'rt' con¬ 
sistently Royalist. The Midlands contin¬ 
ually changt'd hands , the country 
between Coinw’all and Sussex was iiist 
Parlicimcntary, then Royalist, then recon¬ 
quered by Parliament. The north was at 
first held for the king, but was lost to his 
cause in 1644. The theatres ol raihtary 


opeiation^ wi'it' \aiions and wuh'ly 
scattei t d (h'spite the tat t that the head- 
quaitcis ol tlie king wt'it' tixed <it Oxlord, 
.it no griMt distanct' liom London wlu'it' 
th(‘ Parliamt'iit w.is sitting P>esid('s main¬ 
taining se\eial armies simnltant'ouslv m 
ditlc'ienl |),irts ol 
ICngl.ind the 
king rein'd upon 
tlu' divc'rsioiis 
c'tlectt'd by his 
su]q)oit('rs in 
11 (' 1 a 11 d a n d 
St'otland. The 
('.'iinjiaigns ot 
Montrose m 
Scotland (i()44- 
i()43) were, from 
a military point 
ol vi('w\ OIK* ot 
the most strik¬ 
ing filatures in 
the war. The 
Paihament acted moie wisely when it 
resolved to coiK'entrate the bulk ol its 
availabli* iorcc's on tlui con(]ucst of 
England. In if)4j it purchased Scottish 
aid by at cepting IVesbyterianism, though 
with reservation, under the Solemn League 
and Covenant; a Scottisli army thereupon 



CAREY AND RUPERT FRIENDS OF THE KING 

Lucius Carev, Viscount Falkland, was an eloquent advocate of 
constitutional liberty, he stood by the king when the Civil Wai broke 
out, and was killed at the battle of Newbury in 1(>4 i Known as the 
“ Mad Cavalier,” Prince Rupert was a leacfing sptiit in the Royalist 
cause, and fought with great courage in Its battles. He died in KIM.* 
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CROMWELT. DISSOLVING THE LUNG PARLIAMENT 
Ciotnwell dismissed thr Lonf? Parliament, vdiu h had sat foi twilve years and had supported the nation s iiRhts 
against the king 1 he members of the Counc.l weie also dispeised The histone scene when Crmnwell, pointing 
to the mace, exclaimed. “ Take away that bauble ' •' is shown in this picture from the painting by Benjamin West. 



CROMWELL REFUSING TO BECOME KING . 

The greatest man in the nation and the one who controlled its destinies, it was felt that he should possess the title 
as well as the power, and a committee of Parliament in lftr>7 asked him to accept the crown and become king. It 
was a tempting invitation, but Cioniwell put it from him, fearing, it is said, the disapproval of the army. 

Prom the iMmiiiit; j Stliex m the- W ilkor Ait Ltveipool 
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THE DEATH OF OLIVER CROMWELL AT WHITEHALL ON SEPTEMBER .ua., H.'.s 

rn>m tin |>iintini, l-v I) \\ W \ nheUi in South K.ni in 'on Mnnii'ii 


marclu’d across Ihc boicltT and provc'd 
invalualik* in llie norllicrn ()[)(*rations 

military movnnt'iits in kdi,inland 
may Ix' l)iu‘H\' siininiaiist'd. In i() 4 J tiu* 
kin^ in.id ‘ Oxloid Ills lR‘ad(|uarti’is ami 
alt(‘ni])t(*d a diuu t attack upon l.oiulon, 
ironi winch how’c'W'i, ho w.is dct(‘ii(‘d 
when he tound a Ihii lui- 
immtarv ion v drawn up 
at Jhvnttoid to oppose' 

Ills ad\'anre. In 1(14 p 
(liailes apMin made 
London his objective, 

Ixit resolved to make 
the atl.iek witli throe 
(onveignij,^ ainiies, oi 
w'lucli one undc'r Xcw'- 
('astk', Wcis to advance* 
born the noith; a 
second iinde-r Ilopton, 
from t he‘ south-w'c'st , <i 
thud und*'i his e>wn 
1 1' .1 el e 1 s h 1 j). 1 1 o rn 

Oxfoid Hutthearmies 
of Mopton and New¬ 
castle, though siiccess- 
liil in then envn dis¬ 
tricts, shovvt'd a ten- 
di'iicy to melt .is the\ 
a d V a n c e d . T h e 
gatiisons of Hull and 
Plymouth did good 
service to the ]’*arlla¬ 


ment in giving oe cu])atie»n to the'ir Kovahst 
neaghbouis Anothe r use*lul outjieist WMS 
aeejune'd in (doiu't'ste'i , in the* e'aste'in 
cenintiesa lex'al .issociation eiiganiseel .ind 
put unde'i'the coinmaneleif ()h\ei ( ioniwe‘11 
—a Huntingdoiislniesejuiie.hit lie'i tei Kneiw n 


onl\ as a me'mbe'i 



THE GREAT ADMIRAL BLAKE 
This great admiral, Robert Blake, did much to 
establish the sea uower of England, and won many 
victories for the flag of his country. He died on 
August 7th, lei.'iT, just as his ship entered Plymouth 
Harbour, and was buried in Westminster Abbey 


of the* Pai haine*nt<ii y 
eipposition - the* famous 
feirce* of the* “lieiii- 
s 1 el e* s /’ \\ h o s ei ei n 

betaine the* tenor e>l 
Royalist (einunaiiel 'is. 

In 11144 \’ork was 
beslege‘t.1 b\ the toiu- 
bint‘d folte^ eif Paih.i- 
ineiit .111(1 the* St'ots , 
and the* king’s nephew , 
Rupert of the* Pal.i- 
lin.ilt' in .itteinpting te- 
i.iise the siegi*, expen- 
e'liced a e'l iishing elefe'.it 
at Maisfeiii Moeii. Te) 
some extent this battle^ 
W’as counterbalanex d b\ 
the suc(X‘ss of Heipton. 
who foieed .a Parba- 
memfarv arm\ te) c.ipi- 
tulatt' at Lostwithit'l 
Hut in the folleiwing 
year, if>45, the scale 
turned agtiinst the king. 
The Commeins. greiwn 
wisei by bitter 
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experience, abandoned 
the custom oi entrust¬ 
ing then aimies to in- 
comix'tent i)eers. The 
suj)r(‘me command wa*^ 
given to Fairtax, with 
Cromwell as his heu- 
tenant-geiK'nil: and the 
two received lull ]lowers 
to reorganise. The 
“ New Modi‘l ” soon 
justihed the expecta¬ 
tions <»1 its makers. In 
marching noiiiiward to 
elte( t <1 juiH'tion with 
the vi( 1oiions M(Uitros(‘ 
lilt* king \v<is (l('l(Mti'd 
.i( i\.is(‘l)\ , .mcl tig<iin at 
Kowtoii Heath in 1(145 
Aliout tlie saiiu' time 

th<‘ h(.p<‘S XNlluh he -THE DUTCH ADMIRAL IROMP 

j ‘ * Martin Harpprtzoon Tromp, the victor of no fcwoi 

It'sttCl (>11 vloiltinse tliaii till! tv thrf e sea fights, took pait in many nav.il 
\n.ri. it f li\ ill! battles against England, and lost his life 111 a fit; ht 

\M K SliaiUUO 0 \ I U a,Monk offtho coast of Holland in the yeai 11..,. 
lout ot tlhlt geiieiills when the Dutch lost no fewer than thirty men-of-war 



Highland army at the 
battle ot Philiiihaugh. 

These disasters, 
accomiianud by minor 
r(‘vers(‘s in the west and 
•south - west, made it 
im]iossil)l(‘ to continue 
the wai. Ill 1(14(1 
('harles threw himself 
ujion the mercy ol the 
vStnts, fiom whom he 
looked to obtain belter 
tci'ins than Ikiihanient 
w^ould otter. But the 
Scottish ])i()]iosals well' 
harsh -that Barliami'iit 
should havi't he eontrol 
ot till' armed toices tor 
the next tweiit\' \ ears, 
and that ej>iscopa( v 
should l)e abohshi d in 
England Charli's hojied 
to teniix)! ise, but the 
Scots impatient oi 



ASSERTION OF LIBERTY OF CONiiCIENCE BY THE INDEPENDENTS IN 1(U7 
The Presbyterians, with the support of the Scots, were bent on establishing a religious despotism in England, but the 
Independents, who had grown into a body of considerable influence, claimed liberty of conscience and freedom of worship. 

f-rtmi the pauitiiig h> J. Hcrlicrt. K A 
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his delays and tempted by an offer ol 
compensation lor their exiienses in the 
war, surrendered liim to Parliament. 

There was still the ho])e that Parlia¬ 
ment and the army might be set at \Mi lance 
by Royalist intrigue, lor tlu* Parliament 
was pledged to the enforcement ol Presby¬ 
terianism, while the army w.is composed 
of many sects ; and Cronnvell now' the 
achnow iedgt d leader ol the solduTs, 
show'( d his loxaltv to the Independent 
creed by dt^manding liberty ol beliel and 
worship lor all honest men. Tin' king 
might still w'ln over the aimv by pi onuses 
of toleiMtion, or tlie Parliament l>y acce})l- 
ing J'resliyterianism In it>47 the it'nd 
ol fhesb\ (ei nil and Ind'‘p(‘nd'‘nt ran high, 
anci Paiii.niKmt })ioj)osed to disliand the 
aimy. 'J'he .soldiers tlieie- 
upon took th(‘ law into ..i MB 

their own hands They 
seized the king’s piMsoii. 
to jirevent him Iroin jiA 

(ommg to tt'rms with * 

their oppoiK'iits and jJPBlS" 

ottered to ic'^tore linn on 
condition oi toleiation 
and a lemodt'lling oi 
Parhami'iit on a moie 

J^ut th(‘ flight ol th(‘ 
king to Caiisbiooke cam(' 
as a ])rool tint he in- 
tended to i)la\ oil one 
party ag.iinst the other. jokn n 


by which the king was fiied and sentenced 
to death. He w'as beheach'd at Whitehall 
on Jaimaiy ib4(). In the following 

Ma\' the expurgated Parliament known 
as the “ Rump ” resolved to ('stabhsh a 
re])ublic, in winch there should be neither 
king nor Hoiisi' oi Louis Thus w'as in¬ 
augurated the Commonwealth, which lasted 
, until ih()0. 'Lime had elfac ( d 

from the memont‘s ol nuai 

LmLnweaUh 

whicli laiili.ipient had i‘m- 
bark(‘d upon the great rebellion. Mou'ovim , 
the victory had been alread\ gained, so kir 
as (onstilntional primaples wi'U' (oiua'int'd, 
b(4ore the wai bt'gaii TIk' icaid with 
('ll.tries liad been in p.irf leligioiis. and 
still mole oi a jiersonal ihaiacti'i. H(‘ 
h.id b(‘(‘n at 1 aeked as tlu' 
1^ (li.mijMon oi Angli( anisni. 

‘'lid because hi' would not 
submit to till' extr.i- 
ouiinar; U'sti.nnts wlin li 
the shittiiiess ol liu 
( har.K tei seemed to m.ike 
impi'ratne Angluanism 
^ w’.LS now .1 beaten laiise 

A ni'w K'ligious cpp'stion 
had 

01 

not be a State ('hni di .md 
eniorced nniioimit\ In 
politii s. too, tlieie was ,i 
new issue -whethi'i tlii' 
LTON relations oi legislatuu* 

:t afee. Sbakesprarr, slldulfj 


party ag.iinst the other. jokn milton relations oi legislatuu* 

Howasill (■ommlinU iltlOM yi, a greatest E.,Bh.l. ,,oot arcc. Sbakcsprarr, slldulfj 

,, , , , Jobn Muton was born in Bread Street, Cheap- .11 , 

with the Scots, W'ho h..d London, on December Wth, IM.- HiS I ('lUain as Sl't t led 111 l()42, 

ottered, it he would gr.int sight faded him m l<->^ but this calamity did or will tlu'l till' eXeCUllVe, 


their tl'ims, to invade n«t sLem the flow of in 
,1 . j qr'i 1 UlCtiiie on page ll'dtj 

Hngland. the baig.ini * ^ 

W’as struck, and the Scots lullilled 
their ])drt o' the baigain, thus o})ennig 
the second ^’nil W'ai in it)4N ihit it 
was ,111 alfaii ol ,i lew moiilhs onl\. 

Ihider Cromwell’s intliieiKe tin* soldieis 
})osti>fuicd then (laims until “ ( h.irles 
Stuart, that man ol idood.” should h.ivi* 

- been brought to justice. 
The “ Man of t-i c .k i r L 1 4 

j o va J he Scots wi're dele ited at 

Blood Brought , ill 

. * .. Preston, the king W'as le- 

ca])tured ; the aimy eonld 
now afford to settle accounts with him and 
wnth Parliament. B\ the incident known as 
Pride’s Purge, wlieii ('olonel Pride and his 
troop admittc'd to the Hon.seonlythe jih.int 
members, the (Tonimmis w\'is ck'ared of 

those who refused toleration; the remaining 
members, under the influence of the army, 
appointed an extraordinary court of justice, 

4.348 


not sLeni the flow of his immortal verse, as the on till' Slljlpoil ol 

uictiiie on page I {'d> shows He died in n*7i .i . , , 111.. 


the .inny .iiid Inilej)en- 
deiits. sJiould lx* sticnglhciied at 
the e\j>ens* oi a P.uliami'iit whuli 
was elat« d by siucesv .nul like’y to 
tMaimis* 

The aimy was mastei ol Ihi' ^iluatioii . 
but ('lomwell was ma*-tei of i!ie arnn. 
and ( romwrll’s wish was to sei ure the 
toleiation and jiractical lelornis whu'h the 
army d‘sired with the li'ast jiossibk 
violence to the old s\stem ol g()Vi*ininent. 
He liojx-d that tin* knmj) would satisfy 
the soldieis by jvioviding lor .i new' and 
triih rejMi'sentalive Parliament , from 
this body Ik* exjKH'ted to obtain a satislac- 
tory settlement. Tin* reludanee ol the 
Rumj) to abdicate was, however, invincible. 
( lomvvell therefore exjielled it by armed 
lorce in ib53 and, with the help ol his 
officers, framed a hst ol members for a 




ENGl AND PREPARING A WHIP FOR VAN TROMP 
T1 c strut,K:Ip for the supremacy of the seas waged between the English and th< Dutch was attended by many 
emounteri. between the fleets of the two nations Van Tiomp the Dutch admit al is said to have hoisted abxoom 
at the nicsthtad of his ship to siiggf st that he would sweep the English from the seas to which the English 
admiral leplud by hoisting a whip at his masthead In this picture a naval architect is seen exhibiting to the 
assdtibhd lotds and gentlemen the model of a new warship which was meant to be a whip for Van Tromp 
1 t(ul>s rl )\lv f the Ll Art l*dl 
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nominalc'd Parliament. This assembly, 
jMoving both unpo}Hilar and mea}uble o{ a 
constiiictivo ])()liev, was soon dismissed; 
and at the end ol i()5 ; ( romwelh at the 
wish ol the arm\', assumed the title o( 
Protector. A ikwv constitution, the Instill¬ 
ment ol (h)vernm('nt. was ]nibl]slu“d, 
(iefnnng Ins ])osition and the unalleiablt' 
laiiiciples wind' wore to l)e ios])o('t(*(l bv 
all iutiire li‘gi'.l.it ion. Ih* wa^- to be 
assisted in iiti\ (' duties by <i ( onncil ol 
state, 'rile duel pait in li'gislalion and 
taxation w,is assigiu'd to a Paih.inienl. in 
which u‘})res(Mitat ives ot Scotland and 
Ireland wvn* t(» take their pi.ices bv the 
side of the English and Welsh intanbtTs. 
PaihauK'nt wns to meet (‘vitv thr(‘e 


elected undta* the influence of major- 
generals whom the Protectoi had apjiointed 
as local viciM'ovs, jiroved equally unaccom¬ 
modating (it)5()- England for the 

\vhol(‘ pc'iiod ol the Piotectoiate leinaiiied 
uiidi'r arbiti.iiy lule. It is lor this 
le.ison that the brilliant success of Crom- 
wdl 111 loieign jiohcy, the restoiation ol 
mliMii.d ordei, and th(‘ toleiation winch 
lie esi.'iblishi'd could not in.ike liiinsdt 
j'opul.ii or his systiMii ])eiinaneiit. Hi* 
.iveited .1 Pu‘sb\t(Mlaii t\i.inny, but ht‘ 
w.is taidured as tlu' li'ss ol two evils. 
With his lioint' goyi'inment jiosterity can 
svinp.ithise to some extiMit, and he may 
lairly be jiiaised as the first ruler who 
effectu.illy uniled all th(' Ihitish Ish‘s 



years, but, m tlu* interval Ix^tweeii one 
ParliaiiKMit and .inothei the Prot(‘ctor w.is 
allow'cd ])ow'i‘rs (onsidei .ibh gi-‘.iter than 
those ot .1 'I'lidor or Stu.irt king. Such 
was the un{'\}H‘<ied result ol .a twdve 
3’e.iis’ battle loi libiMfy. 

The liist Parliament ot the Protectoi .it e, 
111 it>54, hit the iiony ol the situation, 
.and ])ro])osed to leconsidei th(* wliole 
constitution. This ('loinwdl would not 
allow. It fundamentals caini' undei con- 
sidiTatKai, he leared that toleration would 
be lost, and the executive reduced to 
an im]iotent shadow. Himicc a de.idlock, 
terminatc'd only by the dismissal of 
Pailiament. A second assembly, though 


beneath ont‘ c»‘iiti.il aiitlionty. Hut his 
wannest admners must admit th.it in 
lid.Hill Ills lule was tundanie^italh' uiqust. 
Ih're, as in so in.irn other diiections, he 
continued tiie 'Ijulor tradition ; but heie 
Ins modd led liim .asli.iy m a moie than 
Usual d-gree. He louiid Irel.iiid involve I 
111 the throes ol civil war. It wms im- 
piM'ative that he should deal sternly watli 
the tones of agianan and rdigious dis¬ 
content which the Roy alist leadei Oimonde 
h.id enlisted m his master’s service. 

The mas.sacres of Drogheda and Wexford 
in ib4() were terrible liut necessary ex- 
amjiles. But when the last embers of the 
Koyali.st party were extinguislu'd in 1652, 
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it would have been ^^enerous to forj^et 
the massacres and act ol tn^achery with 
which the lush lisiiig had and 

to (onsider the best means oi lemedyinf; 
the gnevances to winch it had been due. 
Cromwell, howe,ver, could not, wheie 
Tn’land was concerned, ns(‘ above the 
])iejndices oi tht‘ oidinary Englishman 
InsttsTd ot mitigating tlu* unjust svst(‘ni 
of ])lantations, he extended it. Ills Act ol 
Settl<‘ment in 1^152 prosc'rilxxl oiu'-hall 
ol ttK‘ lush nation, and left the niajoiitv 
of Irish landowners liabh* to eviction at 
a monuMit’s notice. His plan w.is to 
i(‘si*ttl‘' the whol(‘ of the Keltic popul.itioii 
111 tlit^ KMUote W(‘st ol tlu‘ isl.md, and 
.ilthough the liteial exevution ol th(‘ |)lan 
was ab.indoned as imjiossible, a laigt* ])io- 
poition ol the soldii'is ol tlu' New Modt*! 
aini\' leteived thi'ii arreais ol ]),i\ m the 
loim ol lush land In ))i.icti((‘ loleiaiit 
ol ( atliolK s, ( lomwi'll lelused to giv(‘ tln'in 
k'g.il tolei.ition. He ])ei jietuatc d the 
divisions wliuh he louiul existing m 
Inland, and Ills naim* is to this d,i\ a 
bwsold with the Iilsh ])eo]ilc 1 he ])lo- 
vo<alion \\hi(h he leci'ived iioni Siollaiid 

^ was .dniosl as gieat though 

romwe s j,, 

V I ^ ie(all(d ( hailes II and 

piepaiul loi th(‘ invasio.i 
ol England jiioposing to rt‘-estabh^h 
nion.iuh\ and I‘i esl)\ teiianisin at oik* 
and i1k* s.mie tinu* 1 hen liojies w<*ie 
(luslkd b\ the vk toi les w'liK h ( lomwell 
WMii o\ei l)a\id Leslie’s aini\ «it Dunbai 
in i() 5 o and ovei (haih'sat Woicestei in 
1(131 Sioll.ind l,iv at haigland’s m(‘i( \ 
and was jdtK'ed under a inihtan govein- 
ineiit. Monk, the coinin.indei ol the 
L'aighsh g.iiiison, jiioved a stein and 
lesolnte (‘iK‘m\ oi I.iw-bieakeis .ind 
coiispnatois, but he gaV(* the (ouiitr\ 
j)(*.ue and a measun* ol j)rospeiit\ 

His lonagii polu V was s|)iiited, though 
u.lilting in lar-sighted sag.icitv With 
l>lake lor a suboi dinate, he w«is not likely 
to loiget the ambitions ol the Kli/.ibelhan 
seamen. Tin* Navigation .‘\ct (it>3i), 

conhnmg English tra(le to English vessels, 
striK'k a deadly blow at the prosperity 
ol Holland the (duel ot England’s mari- 
tiiiie rivals; it l(‘d to a war in wdiudi Blake 
met diomp, and the honours remaiiuxl 
with the Englishman. Such a conflict 
betwei'u the tw^o gieatesl ol Protestant 
poweis w'as a jirool that a new eia had 
dawned, in which religious svinpathies 
counted lor less than commercial rivalries. 


Yet m other respects the fon‘ign ]K)hcy 
of Ciomwell was governed by Protestant 
f(‘(dmg ; he had not leariuxl the lessfin con¬ 
veyed 111 th(‘'rreaty ol Wc'stphalia in 11)48. 
H(‘ regardc‘d S])aui as the arch-enemy, 
and attacked her c'olonK‘s in the New 
World with th(* same mixture ol ciu- 
s.iding and mercantile (*nthusiasm wdiich 
„ . had animated I)iak(‘ and 

Hawkin'.. To Fianco, as Ihf 

0“Cromwell 

attacdied himsell by .a ti(*aty 
w'lth Mazarin in if)35, through wdiiidi Eng- 
kind ac'cpiiri'd Dunkiik. Fiom this base 
the Pioti_‘( tor hoj)ed to use* tla* New Model 
loi the siica our ol o[)presst‘d Protc'stants. 

The Puritan was no mean man ol busi- 
nt“ss But the growdh ol coniin(*rce w^as 
only one of the imniy (.luses wdiic h com- 
bnu“d under the Proti'ctoiati* to (*xhaust 
tilt* Punt in spirit In(doinw(*irslat(‘r \c‘ars 
all England, with the* ex('e])tion of a lew^ 
ide.ihsts, wMs })rc‘paring to n'surne and caiTy 
lurther thi* couis<* ol thought and action 
which th(* gHMl n*})elhon h.id cut sfioit. 

Ikuon, whose* siuaitilii jnojihec res had 
bt*en, thirt\ \e.iis hedou*. the* \ ok e ol one 
(I \ mg Ill th * w]ld(*iiK'ss. w.Ls now to (‘iijoy 
a jio'^thnmons tiimnj»h. d'he sjiint ol the 
“ .\o\ um ()!g.mum ” .ind “ New .\tlantis ” 
donunal(*s the* best thoughl ol Kt'stoiatKin 
I'jigland P).1(011 had little* m common 

with the Puntan c*X('epl the* lo\e cd intc*!- 
1 (*( tu.d libel t\ . and to this only the* best 
ol Puiilaiis w(‘1 e laithliil The stit‘ngtli of 
the Jhnit.iiis l.i\ 111 cL*stnK tioii .ind m 
prot(‘st . \ K toi \'( orruptc*cl them and th(*y 
l(*iKled to b(‘( onu* tyrants m then turn. 
\’et no t('nij)(*r Ic'ss robust th.ui that of 
Puritanism would have* sulftced to bieak 
IIk* ( hams ol obsolete* ti achtion and .luthor- 
it\. to li('e England loi the* pnx ess of 
mt(*llt‘c tmil (l(*v(*lopment wdiich Ikicon had 
imagined .\nd in Milton tlu* lehgious 
mo\(‘nK‘nt m,id«‘ a c'oiitiibution ol the* 
highc'st wa)ilh to Inigl.ind’s spnitual 
lK*iitage. The “ Aieopagitica ” is the final 
})l(*.i foi hb(‘r(\ ol (onsciencc 
and discussion; “.Samson 
Agonistc's,” the most sjik'iidid 
i*xpi ession in mocli*rn litei ature, 
of tlu* truth that strength is ])uritiecl 
thiougli sutfering , wdnle “ Paradise* Lost ” 
exprcsse'd with extienu* ioicc* the con¬ 
ception ol a world m wdiich (iod and the 
indixidual aic* the sole r(*ahties, and the 
divine service, the* sole* liberty and the 
higlK*sf good ol all cuoated bc*mgs. 

H. \\ . C. Dxvis 
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the FIRSI MtiETING OF QUEEN MARY AND RIZZIO THE ITALIAN MUbICIAN 

nuisioan of many accomplishments David Rizzio ingnatiated himself into the trood ciaces of Oiieen Marv 
ccupyiiiif a position of honoiii at her couit and becoming: her chief Mimstei aftei Moray s lebilhoii His ereat 
mfluence with the young queen excited the jealousy of the nobles who at last murdered him almost before Mart s etes 

' " ' I ‘ > !-> V l Ni, by I ri s f I I } ^ ^ 
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SCOTLAND FROM FLODDEN 
TO THE RESTORATION 


N INK f^' years |.imes I\' lell on 

i^loddeii Id^'ld liisgieat-^iaiidson w.is 
(d Kngl.iiid and Scotland , the 
inatninonial di]jlomacy ot Hc-nry VII. had 
1)01 lU' Us Iruit in the' union ot the crowns 
'rh(‘ intcrxal had })assL‘d stornuly t‘n(ai,t;h 
w'lth tli(‘ north(‘rn nation. 

No attempt W'as made to follow up the 
vietoiv <>1 l^'lcddiMi. The' Kinj^ <*[ Scots 
wasabedu'. hismother Maigand. was the 
sistei ot the lMij.;lish kinj^, whom she 
anticipatc'd m lu i passion for matiimonial 
c‘\perim(‘nts but otlui wise did not f^ne.itlv 
leseinble Seotkilid Ixh .ime a b.ittk'- 
^uound loi the (rays and th(‘ mtrif^ue-s ot 
iival nobk's, a state ot attiiiis cMietully 
erKouiaeed by Henry am! \\’olse\ In 
spite* ot Mai[;aiet, who how(*\c‘r w.is not 
(onsistc'iit 1\ l»i\'our<d)lc‘ to hei biothei’s 
views the* ji.iitisans ot tlie Fieneh allKincc* 
kc*j)t, on tlu* whole, the* ujiper hand. As 
had always b(*c*n the caisc, the c IcTgy wc*ie 
espt'c'hdK ant.i^omstic to l^n^lisli intc'it‘sts : 
.md ]amc*s |jc*aton. Arch- 
bishoj) ol St. Andiew's, <'an 
(laim moie cnxlit lor eon- 
sisteiK y and statc'smanshij) 
than any ot the* lay nobility. 

Tin* youni4 l.mu*s W was 
still a boy when he assumed 
the reins ot ^ovc*i nmeiit m 
152S. Henry was now' on the* 
veif^e of his eeek‘siastieal 
reeonslruetion. Foi some' 
years he ]H*riodieally suggt'sted 
('onlerc'iK es, to be* held in 
England, tor the settlement 
of disagreements, suggestions 
at which James looked very 
much askance, having shrcwvd 
suspicions that he or Beaton 
would find themselves caught 
ill a trap. Distrust ol his 
uncle stiengthened his inclination to 
maintain his alliance with the Churchintm, 
while Henry v/ould have ])ersuaded him 
to follow the example of his own anti¬ 


clerical policy. Lutheianism wms finding 
Its w'a\ into Scotland and the burning ot 
Batruk Hamilton by the* archbishop had 
ali(*ady had an eilei t piecisely th«* oj)posite 
ol what was mt(‘ncled. 

'J bus the whole trend of events W'as 
tow'arcB <ittra( ting advocate's oi the Ite- 
toimadon into .m Angli(*ising jiarty, and 
assoc latmg cleri('ali>m with patiiotisrn—so 
tai, at l{*ast. a^ jiatnotism meant a desire to 
i(*sist linglish domination Again, this 
position ot affairs tc*nded also to s(*t the no- 
l)ihty on the* side* of the* K<*loi mation, the 
alhanc'c* ot the* Ciown with tlu* ('lunchbeing 
op|)osc*d to thc*ir mtc*n*sts : toi.oii the one 
hand, th(*y w’(*i(* eagc'i* to profit by a spolia¬ 
tion ot liic* ('huich like that which was 
going on m England, and, on the* other, the 
king hki* in.iii} ol his loi(*b(*ais, v\as bent 
on stic*ng(hi*mng the* cc'iiti.d g')\ernmc*nt 
by bic*aking the ])owei of his g'c'at sc*mi- 
mdc*j)(*ndent lc*udatoi ic*s. 

The m.iJ 1 i.igc* of Jam(*s to Maryot (Aii.se, 
or Lorraine*, a mc'inbcu' ot the 
most ])owerful lamily 111 
Juanct* and the most hostile 
to Engkind, virtu.dly ensurc^d 
that the* old policy ol the 
blench allianc'e w'ould be 
.idherc'd to, and the relations 
betwc*en tlu* .Sc'ots king and 
his uncle bc*c ame more 
strained than evt*r. Finally, 
a raid into Scotland wais 
followed by prejiaratious lor 
a counler-mv.asion of England; 
but the Sc'ottish force W'as 
utteily loutc'd at Solw'ay Moss. 
The blow killc'd Jamt*s, who 
died a few’ w’ceks later, leaving 
as his heir the infant daughter 
wdio was to become famous as 
Mary, Queen ol .^cots. 

Once more, and not even now for the 
last time, Scotland was tc' sufler the dis¬ 
tractions of a regency. Both in character 
and ability, the queen-mother, Mary of 
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CARDINAL BEATON 
Ambitious and unscrupulous, Car¬ 
dinal Beaton, Archbishop of St 
Andrews, struggled hard to over¬ 
throw the leformcd faith in Scot¬ 
land. He was assassinated in 







Marmsworth history of the worlC> 


Guise, Stands high among the many The Scots at P 
able women i uleis of the sixteenth (entury. disaster liai dl\' k" 
It was liei mislortniu* that she stood lor oi Solway Moss ; 
the side which was 
doomed to fail in the 
long run—(kitholicism 
and the French alli.ince. 

The tutui(‘ ot Scotland 
was bound uj) with Iho- 
tc'stantism and union 
with F'ngland Hut, loi 
th(' moment, the vit*d 
necessitv was mdi'pen- 
dt'iice li om England. A 
union which meant sub¬ 
jection would not liave 
serv'ed the pur])ose; and 
subjection was what 
aimed at. (\ir- 
<linal David Heaton, the 
nephew ol Aiclibisliop 
James, and the hi'ii ot 
his ])olic\', was a x'ery 

unlovel\ ( liar.iclei , >et mary queen of scots 

it Is not nil] )Ossl hj('tll,| 1 The daughter of James V of Scotland by lus st’cond 
but io] him and Mill\’ wife, Mary of Guise, Mary was bom at Lmlithgow 
. , in ra_' Hereailyyears were spent ui Fiance, wheiH 

o| (jU1S(\ llenr\ woukl she mamed the Dauphmwhosucceeded to the throne 
1i w Ihv »iin Fiantis 11 in I In 1 'V, she was executed 


have athlevi'd Ins aim as h.anc.s II m 1 on I« 1 .S. she was executed ( OUgl ( ga 1 lOl l ” - 

In tat't, Solwa\ Moss m<id(‘ tlu' Fiench the title assumed b\ the Protestant leadt'i s 

<1S- »||||||||||||||||||||||||||_ ||,(. 

in was 

S( otland the con- and 

mde- W(Mi' to 

lEdove a(('(']>t 

\e<iis wiiith 

tlu' iH'nth 

had \k > > the h'lencii gain^ 

both in- son and 

tol(Table,andhad ^ ^ the 

them ol 

loi good all , \ i^in 

time oi 

was imniediattdy 

mde- 

no Tnntx 

dang(T. iirnlK' 

Tile c.ii dinal ]n 

mill del ed Quc‘('ll 

1) ('t o 1 e whose 

d('ath. hadsiKTteded to 

The Piotector the 

whose throiK^ in 

aims wer('usually ]n'evioiis 

inethods 

were olundtTing, another portrait of SCOTLAND’S unhappy queen ot the French and 

wanted to bring iron. ti.epaiPtmjf l.> (lu.Iry m Um N.Uiontl roman U,llcrj. I omUm Scottisll CrOW’llS 

about a free and l annonious unmn, being united disappeared. She was half 
and tried to effect it by fire and .swTird. Fremdi by birth, w'liolly French by training, 
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The Scots at Idnkie CkTigh met with 
disaster liaidh' less crushing than F'lodden 
OI Solway Moss ; but they shipjied little 
Oueen Mary oh to 
Fiance, whi'ie she w^as 
betrothc'd and after- 
waids inanied to th(‘ 
D.iujihin SonuM'std had 
too main lions in the 
lire to inti ‘1 h‘i v lui ther 
dneclly in S( otland, 
which lorsimilai kmsohs 
was k'lt s(verel\ .done 
by Noi t hiimlx'rl.'i nd 
and b\ Maiy 'rudor. 
Maiy ol Guis(‘, as 
u'gent .Old tlu' ('atliohc 
])art\ h.ul to in.iintain 
their])ositionduring thi‘ 
liities ni.iinh b\ h'KMU h 
tio(»])s, while ('alvinisin 
looted its(*lt moM* and 
moie tirinh’ .iinong the 
OF SCOTS ])oj)ul.K'e Die shiewd 

of Scotland by lus st’conct ^ ei ll peisu.ltk'd I’dl/.l* 

was bom atLmhthgow Pf-j], j,, 
re spent ui Fiance, wheiH 

o succeeded to the throne aid lo tile ' Folds ol 
l.s; she was executed j ( ongl ( ga t lOl. ” - 

the title assumed b\ the Pnitestant leadt'is 
1 h e 1 c- s 11 1 t 
was that Mai \ 
and till' h'leiali 
w (‘1 e loH I (1 to 
a ( ce j> t t eI m s 
wIikIi ]»iMma- 
neiith (‘VjH'lkd 
lilt' Ideiicli gal 1 n 
son .ind set un'd 
the doinin.ition 
ol Jh'ott'stant- 
ism The dt'ath 

ol th(' K'gt'llt 
1 m in (' d 1 a t el y 
pretttk'd the 
Trc'.itx of Ft'ith 

iirnlit' \'e.ii i^tx). 

In Dt't'eniber, 
Q 11 (‘I'll M.ir\, 
whose husband 
had succt edt'd to 
t h (‘ F 1 e n c h 

throiK^ in th(' 

jnevioiis year, 
Ix'came a w’ldow’, 






QUEEN MARYS FAREWELL TO FRANCE ... 

No longer Queen of France after the death of 'j" She'liUd from Calaie 

she was urgently reqnned, her mother s deaUr hav^ J 

r-s:: iir::’ rpa^r-rj -■ ”• 
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and an orthodcjx Catholic l)y religion. 
Also, on the theory that Elizabeth 
was illegitimate, she was ineontestably 
the legitinnite claimant to the English 
throne. These conditions m«ide her 
relations with England sufficiently com¬ 
plicated , while in Scotland she had 
to deal with a peojile among whom the* 
rigid John Knox was already regaided 
<dmost as an ms|)ired jirophet, and wath a 
nol)ilily as tur])iilent as any to be lound in 
Europe. Nev<‘i theless, lieing jiist eighteen, 
she determined to embaikon these stoimy 
waters, and letuined t(» Scotland m I5()i 

Sympathy lietweeii Ouecn Mai\ and 
Knox was out ol the (|ui*stion Neithei ol 
them ever had the Itimtest c hanci^ of undtM - 
standing the othei’s poiiU of view. Tlu' 
Queen’s illegitimate halt-l>rother, Loid 
James Stuart, bettiM' known as tlie Carl o 
Moray, tried to 
carry out a 
j)ohey by which 
r* o n c e s s ion 
should not be all 
on one side , but 
the Reformation 
])aity were as 
iiitolerant in 
their ])owaT as 
the t' a 1 h ol 1 c 
prelates had 
l)een. M.iry was 
tdeinally sus¬ 
pected of aiming 
at the overthrow 
ot Piotestant- 
ism. Hei cousin 
on the ICnghsh 
throne pio1ess(>d the inmost 1nendhn'‘ss 
but invariably iiiged tin* young tpieen 
to tollow a course whudi would liave 
made her thoroiighly de])(‘ndent on li(‘r 
loving sisti'r’s goodwill. Above all, sh<* 
must not many anyone who w'(»uld 
strengthen hei position. 

Mary ignored Elizabeth’s ail\nc(‘ and 
married lier cousin, H(’nr\’Stewart, Loid 
Darnley, a grandson of Margaret Tudor by 
her second marriage, who stood near tlu‘ 
English succession through his mother, and 
near the Scottish through his fatluT. He 
was a Catholic, and had he been a man 
of tolerabk' intelhgimce or character 
the marriage might have ])roved a 
brilliant stroke ot ])ohcy. As lie ])roved 
to be both fool and knave, its result w’as 
disastrous, while its immecliate effect was 
to drive Moray into unsuccessful rebellion. 



JOHN KNOX AND LORD DARNLEY 
The leadei of the reform party in Scotland, John Knox, who was born 
about 15<t'», did more for Protestantism and education in Ins native 
land than any other man before or since His life came to an end m 
1 'i7j Lord Darnley married Queen Mary who coufeired on him the 
title of King of Scotland He lost his life in 1 '■(•7 as the result of a plot 


Mary, left jiractically friendless, felt 
confidence in no one but her Italian 
secictary, Rizzio, w'ho was consequently 
assassinated almost bcfoi c her eyes, Dfirniey 
paiticipatmg in th(‘ minder. Before a 
twelvemonth had ]xissed, Darnley himself 
jHTished, the victim of aiiotluM ])lot, m 
15()7 When Mary, almost immeduitely 
afterwaids. allowi'd luTselt to be abducted 
and marnt‘d by Jamt's llejiburn ot 
Bothwell, whom eva'iyoiu' knew^ to have 
taken the k‘ading part in I)arnle\’s 
muidei, the world believed that slit* had 
been steeped in the guilt of the crime from 
its beginning A ri‘bt'lhon followed , 
Bofliwell w.is put to flight .it Caibeirv 
Hill, and the tiuec'ii was c'oinpt'lled to 
snrrt'iidei Slit* w'as im]M isoiu'd at Loch 
Lc'ven, and lorct'd to sign .in act of abditM- 
tion in favour of liei infant son James \'l., 
the governnu'iit 
ot th(‘ (ountry 
passing 111 ellect 
into the haiicK 
ot Moray -- who 
h.id bten in 
Erani'i* when 
Darnley w .i s 
nun den d — with 

other 1 o1d s 

sonn* of whom 
had I'citainlN 
bten implicMtt'd 
in th(‘ iniiuler. 
In the tollow'ing 
y (‘ a r M a i 
e If e (' t V d a n 
(‘ s c a)) V t r o m 
Lot'll Lt'veii, but 
the forces which gathered to her st.mdard 
W't'ie loutt'dat L.ingsitk', she herself lied 
south, cVoss(‘d tile Sohvay, and thu'W 
herself on tin* hospitality ol the Queen ol 
England Elizabc'th math* tharacteristu' 
use of the situation. To liaiitl Mary back 
tt) the subjects wilt) hatl tkn’t'ii her frtim 
the thtt)nt‘ would bt* a tlangerous .Ltlmissit)n 
of tlu* right t)f subjects tt> lebel. To restore 
hei tt) ht'r tlirt)nt‘ by force cl arms would 
upset tht* loyalty ot English Pn)testants. 

To givt* her |)as^age to Fiance anti ])ennit 
hc'r lestoration by Frt'iich assistance would 
revive I lie hVench astendanc y in Scotland. 
To put lit*!' to death on her owai lesponsi- 
bility w'ould at the best giv^e a very 
dangerous hantlle to her own enemies. 
So Elizabeth contentetl herself with hold¬ 
ing a ctimmission of incpury, whit'h 
received and imbhshed the evidence 




THE STATE ENTRY OF QUEEN MARY INTO EDINBURGH IN TKE YEAR loGi 

1 roll! the pdinth»jr 1) Win Hole, K S A in the Natioiul Fuitrnl Odllciy, I ihuburgh, h) the .irti.t's penuisMou 


against Mary in tho Daniky aftair, and winch aimed at placing on the throne 
then stojiped its proceedings. But she o 1 England. Only when Elizabeth had at 
kept Mary a jirisoner in her own hands, for last made up her'^mind no longer to evade 
eighteen years threatening now to release the hfe-and-death struggle wnth Sjiain did 
her, new'to replace her on the throne, now she give Walsingham the chance of carry- 
to hand her over to the Lords of the Con- uig the last alternative into execution. Mary 
grcgation, and now' to bring her to trial— was found guilty of complicity in Anthony 
and execution—for complicity in one or Babington’s conspiracy, and was beheaded, 
another (.f the various Catholic conspiracies Both now and in the previous inquiry of 
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1568 the damning evidence lay in hdtors 
whose complete authenticity has never been 
conclusively . ither proved or disproved. 
The dramatic and [isychological interest M 
the tiagt'dy ot M<irv Stuait Ikis inpiressed 
the woild so deeply that it < annot jM-'-ed 
over, Init it is ('ntin'ly out ot ])roi>oi tioii 
to her ])()liti(Ml imjioitanee. Slie liad .1 
losing battle to light tioin th(‘ beginning. 
She neitlu'r hastened nor iet<uded the 
union of tlu' Knghsh and Scottish downs, 
or the de\eloj)in(‘nt ot the ptHuiiaih 
Scottish tv])(‘ol Pi(U(‘stantisni 'riietoinier 
lollow.d natuiMllv and iiuMt.ibK on tla' 
d<Mth ol Eli/ab<*(h sciang th.it tlnae was 
then no otliei (Miiilid.itt loi the haighsh 
throiu' to wJiosi' su])j)oit iUi\ p.iit\ in the 
nation ('onld lallv solidh l lu* l.iltei w'.is 
till' woik piirnaiih' ol lohn Knox .ind Ins 
sin ( essoi, Andiew i\h'l\ ille Fioin 153 <) to 
157.^ Knox w.is tln'acknowledged lelieions 
le.idd ol the “ 1 (‘foinied ” paitv ni Sxit- 
l.ind .IS (listmet 1i oin t lie l.i\ nobh's w host* 
/t\il loi leligion giew hoin .1 polPital loot, 
and did not in most eases temjiei their 
morals, wdneh weie latitiidin.in.in. 


The essentially theocratic concei>tions 
of Knox gri])].*ed the Scottish ]K*o}>le, by 
w'hom the “ nunistrv ” was lookt'd upon 
as discharging the lunetions not so 
much ol a pru'sthood as ol the piophots 
ol Israel, the (diainu‘ 1 , not ol Divine 
graet^ but ol Divine instruction. d'he 

goxerning (.lasses, on tht' otlu'r hand. 
t(‘inled to tak<‘ tlu* ('xtrenu' iu.istian 
Mew th.it the (It ncal organisation should 
be .m instnnnc'iit in tlu* hantU ot th(‘ 
t(‘nipoi.il luleis. P>ut the tt'iupoi.il itilds 
weit‘ t.n too much .it v.iii.inte anning 
themselves to It't t'ontinntms jxiwt'i lemain 
loi .in\ Itnig tinu' m am* ont* set ol li.inds 
Moi.u w.is .issassin.ited m 157^^* 
mtire legtnits aiost* .ind disapjx'.nt‘d bt'lort* 
Ixnox (lied. Ill 157J tlie Mgoioiis .Moiton 
who held the leiiis liom 13.7 to i37S,(‘nded 
his hie on the blot k 111 13S0 Tlu* bo\ 
king tossed horn i)ill.ii tojiost, \ t'l \ (*.iil\ 
.n (jiMietl tin ( on\ i< tion th.it st.itesin.inship 
t'oiisi'^ts in tunning I hi* \e.iis did not 
diminish the intt'nsit\ ol his h.ite Itn tlu 
ck'iit.il domination winch did not hesitatt 
to nnpiess upon linn th.it ht* wms but 



AN HISTORIC SERMON JOHN KNOX PREACHING AT ST ANDREWS 


It was truly said of John Knox that he never feared the face of man, and here we have a striking illustration of the 
Reformer’s courage. The incident depicted occurred m the parish church of St Andrews, m June, when Knox, 

who had just returned to Scotland after an exile of thirteen years, appeared in the pulpit in defiance of a threat of 
assassination, and preached to the assembled congregation with such effect tnat the people of the town decided to adopt 
the reformed worship. Acts of vandalism followed, churches being stripped of all images and the monasteries pulled down 
1 roiii til. piiturr ]>y Su DukI Wilki., RA, in the Sitional T. tllrry 
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JOHN KNOX ADMONIbHING MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 
f nilyle has ‘;nnl that John Kiiox could not liave been tuie to his country and tender with h.s queen The fact that 
Mnry was a Roman Catholic led to pinyers bemjf offeicd up in the chinches that God would turn her heart, and the 
RrfoinicM in ide public leferences to the queens leliRious beliefs, which stiried her indignation and led her te sumnion 
him to hei piesence. The interview was stormy, as Knox’s outspoken words bi ought tears to the eyes of the queen 

I t..i • til. 1.1. till. t.\ r n-itn. t 

“ (jod’s silly \ dss'il” A 111! II oMlu* wlu'td dfM'lopin.^ the populai iiilt'lli^^riui* iindtT 

iiuidt It possililc in I3<S4 to t'st.ibhsh llio it powt'ilul thi’olo^u .tl innnciKi. Tlu' 

i'pis(<>p,d s\sitMn , Imt 111 i5pJ tli‘‘ posi- o( closi.istu id t tnistiliition was lio\vc‘\(*r, 

tioiis \\i‘U‘ ioMTsfd, iind llu' Pifsliytoii.iu attain uuxldifd in itioo liy the appoint- 

Chill ell polity- essiMitially dt'inot ratio— nuMit of a tew bishops. James intended 

Was torrnally institnt<‘d, with powtM's to turn tht* h\ bnd thus ueated into 

ot entoiein;::; “ disriphne,” w hu ll made a rexTved e])iscopal system, 

the (huuh of tin* Intnie <i dt'cisivt* On the doath of Kh/abtdli, James \’^T. 
lone in monldinji; the eharaettM ol tin* ot Seotland ascended the thiont‘ of 

Seottish jx'ople. Tlu‘ eiu‘i;i;y which Kn^^land as tlie heir of Henry VJl. and 

Knox had at an etiihei statue deyoted Eli/abctfi ot York through tlieir oldest 

to laying the foundations ot educational daughter Maigaret, their sou’s issue 

organisation jiroyided the machinery tor being now exhausted. 
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THE MURDER OF RIZZIO. THE QUEENS FAVOURITE 
The lavoms showered upon the Italian imi'-ician by the queen lonsed the envy and the jealousy of Darnley and the 
nobles, and they concerted a plot for the muider of Rizzio On the night of March '»th, 1,'»•“>(>, utterly ignorant of the 
fate awaiting him, he was sitting at supper with the queen and the Countess of Argyle in a room at Holyrood Palare 
when the assassins rushed in, and in spite of Maiy’s efforts to save him, dragged the unhappy Rizzio off to his death 
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THE COVENANTERS’ COMMUNION AN EPISODE IN THE FIGHT FOR RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
In this picture, from the painting by Sir J. Harvey, F R S A , we have depicted a scene that was common in the days 
when the people of Scotland made their brave stand for religious liberty. Denied the privilege of worshipping God 
according to the dictates of conscience, men and women sought out the secluded corners of the mountains, and there 
engaged in the holy acts of praise and prayer, their religious fervour only heightened by the hardships endured. 

























SCOTLAND S TROUBLED DAYS THE ASSASSINATION OF THE GOOD REGENT MORAY 
About a fortnight after her escape from Loch Leven Castle, a battle was fought in 156f«, at Langside. near Glasgow, between the forces of Mary and the armv ot 
the Regent Moray The queen was utterly defeated and sought shelter in England During her detention there by Elizabeth, the Regent Moray w^s ascassmated 
m the streets of Linlithgow, by James Hamilton of Bothwellhaugii, who was instigated by Mary's adherents, and by this dastardly act Scotland lost an able and patriotic leader 




GOTLAND I ROM FLODDEN TO THE RESTORATION 


There was no serious opposition, and thus 
th#^ crowns, but not the governments, of 
the tw'o countries were united. The way 
was paved for a closer union in the future ; 
the perpetual menace of actual hostilities 
was ended, and it was re idered impossible 
for the two nations to follow antagonistic 
foreign policies. But in domestic affairs 
they remained sejiarate, though the king’s 
ac'cession to the English throne greatly 
strengthened his hands in his dealings w'lth 
his iiortluTii kingdom. Witliin a decade 
he had re-established an episcojial system, 
which, wnthoLil destroying the Presbyterian 
o r ga 111 sat ion, 
traiisterred IhtJ 
controlling jiower 
to the Cl own. 

This success on 
tlK‘ jiart of the 
king was largely 
due to the fact 
that the lay mag¬ 
nates supjiorted 
him m the desin' 
to chec k the dom¬ 
ination of the 
Presby terian 
ininisteis. His 
son, ho\\e\'er, 
succe(‘ded in 
alienating th<‘ 
magnates, and 
VN h(' 11 he a t - 
tempted to im- 
p o s e high 
Anglican foiins 
on the corn])osite 
Scottish Church, 
opposition as¬ 
sn mi'd the pro- 
po r t1o n s of 
rclielhon. T h e 
great mass of 
Scots made haste 
e 11 t h u s 1 a s 11 - 
callv to sign the National Teague and 
Covtmant. In the “Bishops’ War,” in 
Chailes found himself faced by a 
united nation, which he had no chance of 
('oercing except by the aid of the English 
Paihament. Thus tla* attitude of Scot¬ 
land forced him to bring to an end the 
period ol absolute rule m England; and 
when the English Parharnent met, it 
at once attacked tlu^ king and his 
MinistLM', Strafford, and manifested com¬ 
plete sympathy with the Scots, ('hades 
found himself involved m a quarrel 


simultaneously with the people of each 
of his kingdoms. 

In both, the extreme attitude of the 
opposition tended to detach and drive 
over to the king’s jiarty men who had at 
first figured as leaders in th(‘ resistance 
to his arbitrary proceedings. (Jf these the 
most prominent in Scotland was James 
(iraham, Marqin^ss of Montrose. The 
outbreak of the civil war brought about an 
alliance between the Scottish Covenanters 
and the English Parliament, ratified m 
the Solemn League and Covenant at the 
close of ; the invasion of the North of 
England by the 
Scots next year 
jiaralysed t h e 
Royalist plan of 
campaign, and 
their lunction 
with the Parlia¬ 
mentary troops 
gave decisive 
efft‘ct to the 
battle of Marston 
M o o r. Mean- 
while, hnwev(*r, 
M on t rose had 
risen on the 
king’s behalf 
against the Cove- 
n a n t (iovern- 
ment; but his 
brilliant series of 
V i c t o r 1 c‘ s was 
closed by his 
defeat at Philip- 
haugh, tliiee 
months after the 
battle ol Naseby 
'1' he .Scots, 
however, dis¬ 
satisfied with 
the ascendancy^ 
of Independency 
in the army of 
Cromwell, 1 ecame lukewarm. The king 
elected to surrender himself to them ; but 
when thc'v found that there w'as no pro¬ 
spect of binding him stanirely by the 
('oveinint, they handed him over to the 
Pailhimeiit and retired from England on 
ri'^'eipt ol the jiay promised. In the 
subsequent fate of the king—a distinct 
violation of the Solemn League and 
Covenant—the Scots had no part or lot. 
In a last attem]d to rally Royalism to a 
restoration independent of the Covenant, 
Montrose was captured and hanged. Tlui 
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THE EXECUTION OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS AT FOTHERINGAY 
After suffering: imprisonment for eigfhteen years, Mary Queen of Scots was executed at FotheriiiRay, on Febi nary Stli, 
1587, hei fate being sealed in consequence of her alleged endeavour to bring about her own freedom by the assassina¬ 
tion of Elizabeth, Dressed as for a festival. Maty walked to the scaffold with a firm step and bravely met her fate 

1 I iiM fh. ). nun I. U-.l- rt H. rdm i< K s \ 


AFTER THE EXECUTION THE LAST OF THE UNHAPPY QUEEN 
The indignation of the Scottish nation was aroused by the execution of Mary, and when Elizabeth sent an envoy to 
express her sorrow for the “ miserable accident ” King James refused to receive it. After the execution, the queen’s 
body was covered with an old cloth, as shown in the picture, and earned to an upper chamber to await the process 
of embalming. Six months later, the remains were interred in Peterborough Cathedral, and a quarter of a century 
afterwards, by order of James I. of England, were exhumed,taken to Westminster, and deposited in Henry VII's Chape' 

1 rum the paiiitini; by hvrt Crowe, A R A 
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SCOTLAND FROM FLODDEN lO THE RESTORATION 


youn/T Charles tluTeupon accepted the 
Covenant, and was recalled to the throne 
of Scotland. Such a situation could not 
he acc(‘pted by the English 
Coninionwealth, though tliere 
was no technical standpoint 
ior its interv(‘ntion. Crom¬ 
well maiched into Scotland ; 
the Ignorant ;iealotry ol the 
Scottish jireachers delivered 
David Leslie into his hands at 
Dunbar on September 3rd, 
if)5o, but did not overthrow 
tli(‘ Ixovalist cause In the 
ne\t yeai, ('lomwell cap!lin'd 
l^'Itll but Ic'ft the route oj)en 
to England. 'J'he Scots 
marched south with Cromwell 
in pursuit, and were crushed 


at Worcester on September 3rd, 1651. In 
Scotland itself partic's had so broken up 
that Cromwell hadnodifticulty 111 imposing 
Ins own system on the country. 
In effect a military govern¬ 
ment was established under 
Monk ; under the* Instrument 
of Government, Scotland w^as 
formally incorporated wuth 
England, sc'iit her representa¬ 
tives to Westminster', and 
lec'cived equality ot trading 
lights. This first bnt'f incor¬ 
porating union w'as termi- 
natc'd l)y tlie Restoration. 
Hut trom this time it becomes 
unnc'cessaiy to devote sepa¬ 
rate treatment to the* affairs 
of the* noithc'rn kingdom. 



MARQUESS OF MONTROSE 
A leader in the Civil War,he fought 
against the Covenanters, gaining 
brilliant victories, but was defeated 
at Phihphaugh He was hanged at 
Edinburgh, on May 21st, 1650 






FAMILY FEUDS IN IRELAND- AN INCIDENT IN THE BATTLES BETWEEN THE FITZGERALDS AND THE BUTLERS 
Adjoining each other in Ireland were the estates of the Earls of Desmond and Ormond, the heads of the Fitzgeralds and Butlers respectively, and when disputes arose between the fa • 
they were settled at the point of the sword. An incident in one Of these encounters is here represented Wounded and taken prisoner, the Earl of Desmond was being borne 
field by a body of Ormond's men when someone cried, “ Where now is the great Earl of Desmond“ In his rightful place, ’ he fiercely replied—“on the necks of the But? 

From the picture b) Daniel R ^ 
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worked as a basis for oiierations against 
the heretic Queen ol England, while 
native hostility to the English was greatly 
increased by experiments in planting 
English settlers both in the south and in 
the north on lands whose native owners 
held them by titles in which English 
lawyers found a flaw. The gentlemen ol 
Tk I • k were about as little clis- 

Treated^&s posed to recognise the Irish 
« as men and brothers as were 

avages Spaniards to view the “In¬ 

dians “ in that light. Treated as savages, 
the Irish, not unnatiiially, accepti'd the 
role, and in i^So the ugly rebellion known 
as Desmond’s broke out in the south, 
in wliK'h English and Irish vied wath eadi 
other in W'hat the English themselves 
would have accountt'd atrocities an\- 
where else. The n'belhon wais finally 
stamped out with merciless severity, and 
“ order reigned iii Warsaw.” 

By this time. English doniinion and 
English garrisons had extended into ever\ 
quarter ot Ireland ; but Eh/cd)eth’s })()licv 
oi pai simony wais nowhere so disastrous, 
because it kept the troops msufliciont in 
quantity and vile in quaht\ Still, even 
the coming of the Armada louiid Ireland 
incapable ol cieating a diversion. It 
remained for Hugh O’NTull, Earl ot Tyrone 
111 the last \ears of Elizabeth, to organise 
rebellion wath a skill exceeding that ol 
Shan. Ireland was thoroughly establish¬ 
ing itself as the grave of English reputa¬ 
tions. Tyrone drew^ rivals to his side, and 
wais consistentK able to justify his own 
proceedings, and to prove breaches ol 
hath on the jiart ol the English authorities 
until the time came for open rebellion. 
Success attended his arms , Essex, sent 
to supjiress him wath a lorce enormously 
superior to any which h<id been previously 
_ . emiiloyed, fared no bt*tter 

j than his predccessfirs. But no 

English Rule 

coming; even lyrone had 
failed to accomplish a real union ol the 
Irish chiels, and the rebellion was at 
last broken by Mountjoy. Tyrone was 
admitted to the Queen’s grace, but early 
in the next reign he withdrew from 
Ireland, and active resistance to the Eng¬ 
lish rule was terminated for a long period. 
It fell to King James I. to comjdete the 


Elizabethan process of extending the 
direct control of England and the English 
system throughout the country, still 
largely by the same method of j)lanting 
colonists. To this period belongs the 
introduction ol the strong wScottish element 
in I'lster. 

Whc‘n Wentworth appeared m Ireland in 
the next reign, it was his ])rimar\' aim to 
establish the royal powc'r there in a lorni 
which would be a menace to any jiopular 
o])p()sition to aibiliaiv government in 
England Wentworth made his lush ])ar- 
haments as subsc'rvKait as those of Thomas 
('romwell had been m England a hiindrtd 
yeais beloie But he also enlorced his Liw' 
w'lth a comjilete disiegaid foi jiersonal 
interests; and his pistice, how'evi'i* arbit rai v 
m method, was (‘ven-handed. Also lu* was 
vigoious in his (‘ncouiMgement ol native 
industries, and material prosjXTity made 
manliest ])rogress under his rule. 

But Wentworth was summoiu’d to try 
and save his mastt'r in Enghind, .uul to 
meet his own doom W'hen the iron hand 
WMs wallidiMwai, tluTt' w.is liist a sudden 
and a])])alhng ujinsing ol 
the dis])oss(‘ssed lush against 


Cromwell's 
Iron Hand 
in Ireland 


the ICnglish settleis in the 
north then a using ot the 
Enghslir\ m the Pah', w'ho wh'K' loi the 
most pait ('athohes- explained b\’ the 
.ittitudi' ol till' Piiiitaii p.iilianient at 
Westminstei Civil wai biokc' out in 

England, and the combinations ol jiarties 
m Ireland became (haotic. with the 
insurgent gioups claiming to be Ko\alist, 
and the Puritan element linding itsell 
friendless. Hence tlu'first mi'asuie of the 
Commoinvealth, w'licn the King’s head had 
been cut off, was to despatch ('lomw'ell 
to subjugate In'land. The woik Wtis 
accomjilishi'd wath swift and ruthless 
seviTity 1 reton was left to givt* tlu' 
finishing touches, and a Ir^sh plantation 
ol Puritan soldiery intensified the Puritan 
characteristics ol the northern provnu't'. 

As with Scotland, so with Ireland, CToin- 
vvell established a temjioraiy legislative* 
union, though the Irish “ rejiresentatives ” 
represented only the fiaction of the j)o]ni- 
lation wdnch the Cromwellian c'onquest 
recognised as loyal. And as wath Scotland 
so again with Ireland, the Restoration 
brought a return to the old order. 
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THE SCANDINAVIAN STATES 

THE REFORMATION IN DENMARK AND NORWAY 


tcni])(»rarv union of llic tlneeScan- 
* (liiiavian kiii^^doins und(*r one crown 
was biouf^lit to an end .is W(‘ liave s(hmi, 
by tlu' Swedish revolt whicli tollowed the 
Slo( kholin in.issa(’ri‘ ol 1520, per])etr.ited 
1 )\ ( Inistiaii II ot tin* Oldenbni}^ Iionse 
Sweden bloke aw.iy Ironi tlu‘ union to 
lollow its own coiirsi'. Norw.iy remained* 
nndei the Danish monauliv, and tlainis 
no sejiaratt' tieatnu'iit lieloie the t'lul oi tlu‘ 
(‘if^htet'iitli ( ent 111 Tims, I01 the])iesent 
we have to tr.ici* S('an(hna\ lan hist01 v 
whil(‘ it hows in two channels those ol the 
Danish .ind Swedish kini^doms In tlu‘ 
piesent (hai»ter W(‘ sh.ill lollow tin* loi- 
tnnos hist ol Denmaik and llu'n ol 
Sw'i'den, down to tlie niiddli' ol the seven- 
tei'iith ((‘iitinw 

Dining the lule ol the thiei* first 
Oldeiibni^ kin.<s tlu' ])owi'r ol the D.ini‘'h 
crovMi, wliii'h had Ihv'ii consohdalid b\ 

. . W’.ildeinar IV and Mar- 

Power of the "’‘‘•‘b'i 

beiMi e,\tended b\ th(‘ 
att.nhineiit toil ol the dm In ot SchK‘swif> 
and the connt\ ot Holstein, which had 
lallen to ('hiislian I. b\ election. 

file Dan(‘hol ceast'd to exist, and its 
{)l.i('e was t.dcen by the Kij^^sraad, oi council 
ol st.ite, an iiuh'pendent body whose 
consent the kinj.^ w'as foiced to obtain in 
iinpoitant matters Thronj.j:h tlu* medium 
ol the Rif^sraad, which had developt'd out 
ol the io\al council, and whose most 
im]>oitant mi'inlieis wvre the Diost later 
the Loid Hi^;h Stcwaid -tlu* Marsk, the 
( hamellor, and the Hisho])s, the nobles 
increased their j)owTr by makm{.; use ot 
the conditions im])osed on the kinf^s at 
each eliTtion to mcreas(‘ their piivilef^es. 
None but nobles wt‘re allowed to admin¬ 
ister thetielSjOr the administrative districts, 
the ri'venues of w^hich most ot them 
enjoyed m return lor military service and 
money payments to the crown. They 


were exempt from taxation and had ('on- 
sid(‘rable ])ower over the ])('asantr\, while 
their only duty w.is the dehorn e ot the 
country. At the same timt', the jiosilion 
ot the j)(‘asanti\ deteilor.ited, and the 
numliei ot jie.is.int owneis ot “ odal 
(.dlodial) land ste.idilv decrt’ased The 

TK M I ot the ])easantr\ wiTo 

ihe 

tricts.sucli asZeal.ind Loll.ind, 

of fh* Kings 

th(‘y w'eie bound to ])a\ to tlii'ir oveiloids 
v.n lolls (hits hius on suc( (ssion and land 
tax - .ind in .iddition to K'udi'i l.iboui 
st'iVK'e The towns lared belter, foi the 
kings recognist'd that the ])iivileges 
eipoyed by the Hanst'atu I.e.ipm* were 
111)111 loiis to the Danish inerch.uits, and 
theretort* without e\ce]>tion did all m 
then j)ow'(‘r to j>ut .in i‘nd to the su})ie- 
mai \ of till’ 1 ('ague , tlu'V cm tailed its 
pn\ lieges concluded commi'icial alhances 
with the Netheilands, England Scotland. 
<ind France, and cieated a n.tv\ with which 
they hopc'd to secuie tile m.isteiy ot the 
North Sea and the Ikiltic 

The last rnion king, Chnstiaii 11 , w’as 
esj)e('ially solnatous tor the well.iie ot the 
towaislolk and the pc‘.isantr\. H(‘ wxis a 
gitted, enlightened, and (.‘lU'igetic rulei, 
but at the same time jMssionate, incon¬ 
siderate, and susjMcious, and lie(|U(‘ntK 
revenge I 111 and cruel. From his youth 
oinvaids he liated the nobility and the 
higher cleig>, W'hos(' power lu' coiistanth 
. . „ endeavoured to dimmish 

Christian 11. (Conditions on which 

AbTL'e Power K'f 

no heed, lor he aimed, like 

the othcT Europe.in sovereigns ot his tune, 
at making his own ])ow(‘r absolute. In his 
struggle wath tlie ruling classt^s hi’ rehc'd f) i 
the sui)port of the commonalty, tor whom 
he alw'ays cntertamc'd a s])ecial jin'terence, 
and wdiose ] visit ion he inijiroved by 
numerous huvs. In consequence' he w'as 
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loved by them, while the nobles, on the 
contrary, feared and hated him to such 
an extent that they at last renounced 
their allcf^iance and offeied the crown to 
his uncle, Frederic oi Holstein-(iot tor]). 
Losing heart, Christian took shi]) to the 
Netherlands in A])ril, 1523, to claim the 
assistance ot his biothei-in-law, the 
Emiicror Charles V. Eight y(‘ars latei, 
towards the end ol 1531, he made an 
attempt, with Norway as his base, to 
recovei his throne, but without success, 
and died a jirisoner m the castle ol Kol- 
lundborg on Januai v 25th, I55() 

On Chiistian’s dejiosition his laws were 
repe^iled; the noliility legained their 
ancient rights, and the new king was 
forced to give his })romise to tlu' clergy to 
protect the Church from ]ieres\’, foi 
even m Chiistian’s reign the Reformation 
had penetrated into Denmark, and he 
himself, whose mother was the sister ol 
Frederic the Wise of Saxony, had for a 
time been favourably disposed towaids the 
new doctrine. It continually gamed new 
adherents, especially m the towms, for 
in Denmark, as elsewhere, the j)a})al 
authority was on the wane, and the clergy 
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weic despist'd loi then ignorance and 
imnioiality. Frederic 1 did not tail to 
peneive the ])rogU‘ss made b\’ the n(‘W 
teaching: but, conti.u\ to his promises, 
lu' did nothing to ariest it, while many 
ol (he nobility rc'gaided if wath favour, in 
the hope oi enriching themselves at the 
(‘\])ense of the cleigy. Thus, as ttu‘ 
Catholic Church was at that time almost 
without capabl(‘ deienders, tin* resistance 
attempted by the ]a ('kites w^as in v'ain. 

Su( li was the condition of affairs whf*n 
Frederic I. died in 1533 W’hen the 
magnati's nu't togethei to ( 4 ect th(' new 
king, a unanimous choice (irovc'd to bt^ 
impossible. The nobility w^ere in lavour 
ol iMedc'ric’s eldt'st son Christian, but as 
he w'as knowai to be a zealous Lutheran 
the bishoj)s opposecl his election. In the 
meaiitinu' thi' burgesses and peasantry 
had taken u]) arms lor the purpose of 
restoTing their old king, Christian IL, and 
they w^Tc sui)])orted by the city of Lubcck, 
whose burgomastei, Jiirgen VVullenweber, 
hoped to rc'-estabhsh his (uty’s former 
power. In the struggle that ensued 
victory was at first inclined to the side 
ol Christian’s supporters and their allies 













THE SCANDINAVIAN STATES. DENMARK AND NORWAY 


from Liibeck, after whoso general, Count 
Christoi)hcr of Oldenbuig, this war has 
been named the “ Count’s War.” Almost 
the whole of Denmark submitted to Count 
('hristoj^her. who acce])ted homage in all 
directions m the name of Christian II. 
In this extremity tlu' bishops were forced 
to give way, and Christian III. was chosen 
as king. Soon alter the lortiine of war 
turned ; the forces of Liibeck were de¬ 
feated both on land and on sea, and within 
a shoit time Christian III. was master of 
all Denmark in 1536. Norway, too, which 
had su])[)orted the jxirty of Christian II., 
was compelled to submit, and remained 


united to Denmark from that time till 1814. 
In this war the burgesses and the 
])(*asantry suffered a del eat from which the 
latter especially took long to recover. It 
ended Lul eck’s role as the chief power in 
the north ; and another result of it was 
that the Reformation won the day m 
Dmmark and Norway. At a meeting of 
the Rigsraad, or parliament, to which re])re- 
seiitatives ol the nobles, the burgesses, 
and the peasantry were summoned, the 
('atholic Church was abolished m 1536, 
Lutheranism and the Piotestant form ot 
( hurch government were introduced, the 
king was mad ^ su})reme head ol the Church, 



KING CHRISTIAN II. A PRISONER IN THE CASTLE OF KOLLUNDBORG 


Christian II., the last Union king, was a gifted and enlightened ruler, and showed much solicitude for the townsfolk 
and the peasantry. Hating the nobles and the higher clergy, he was in constant conflict with them, and at last they 
renounced their allegiance and offered the crown to the king's uncle, Frederic of Holstem-Gottorp. In 1531, Christian 
attempted to recover his throne, but was unsuccessful, and died a prisoner in the castle of Kollundborg in 155'*. 

Frojn the paintins: b> C.irl Bloih 
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and the posses'^iions of the bishops and 
monasteries were confisealed, thus enoi- 
rnoiisly increasiiif,^ tlie crown revenues 
The jiosition ot the Church and the cleri^y 
thus underwent a complete change. The 
bisho])s lc>st their seals m the Rigsraad, 
and, a^ a consequence, their ]iolitical 
influence, besides bein^ deprived ol llu‘ir 
estates. The episcojial offic(‘, having lost 
man\ ot its pievious attractions, was no 
longer an object of desire to the iiobihtv, 
and came to be hik’d by men oi lower 
1)11 th. The bir.ho])s w’cre chosen by the 
})ri('sts, and the piiests liy their parish¬ 
ioners, though some livings remamecl m the 
gift of the crown or of th(' nobles, to whom 
th(‘ chinches belonged. The iiobk's, hki‘ 


handed dowm by means of oial tradition, 
and a vigorous pojnilar jxietry grew up; 
but it, too, lived only orally among the 
common peojik*. There was, in tact, no 
national literature until the foundations 
lor one had been laid dining the Rc’lorma- 
tion ])eriod. 

The lather of Danish literature w’as 
Christian Pedersen, w'ho raised his mother 
tongue to the levi’l of a literarv language bv 
his translation ol the Bible aiidothei wairks. 
He died in 1534 ^ hteiature ol this 

period IS 111 the mam, ol a 1 el;giouschai acter; 
till’ poems ari‘ hvmns, loi the most jiart 
translated from (ierman or b.itiii oiigiiials 
The duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, 
which Chiistiaii Ill. had mheiited lio;n 



THE CASTLE OF KRONBERG AFTER ITS RESTORATION IN ]»r>'» 

Bmit Detweeii 1 >7-1 and by the Danish King Frederic II., the castle of Kionberg in Seeland was besieped in 

by the Swedes under Karl Gustav Wranpel, and conquered aftci an attack lasting for two weeks The above 
illustration shows the castle with its fortifications, after its restoration, in Id )'), by the Swede, Erich Dahlberg 


the king, tliougli to a less degree, jirofited 
by the confiscation of the monastic estates. 
Tfiey now stiov(‘ to consohdati’ Iheir sc'at- 
terc’d jiossessions, and, then importance as 
a military (lass having end(‘d with the 
introduction of theiu’w methods of waiitire, 
settled on tluMi* estates as landed pro- 
])rietors. Many of them entered the ser¬ 
vice of the state, and some engaged, not 
wathout success, m the puisuit ot scF’iice. 

In Denmaik, as I’lsew^laTe, the Reforma¬ 
tion suj)])li(‘d the first imj)ulse to the rapid 
growth of a vernacular literature, Ex(Vpt 
dining the reigns of the W'aldemais, theic 
had been but little literary activity through¬ 
out the Middle Ages, and the majority of 
the wrirks produced were wTitten in Latin. 
Old legends and poems, it is true, were 


his lather, he shau'd with his biothci^, 
one of w'hom, Adolphus, w.is the loiiiuk i 
ot the (lottorp hue of duki’s, who latoi 
end(MVT)uied to inaka* tlu'^mselws inde- 
j)endeiit sovireigns, and tri’qiieiitlv allied 
tlmmselves to that end W'lth Denmark's 
enemies, moie (’s))e( i.illy W'lth Swc’deii. 
Frederic Land Chiistian HI. had peaieful 
lelations with the Swedes ; but after the 
la*.:r’s death, in dis})ul(‘ssoon arose, 

and resulted m the Scandinavian Seven 
Years War (i5b3-i57o). (dinstian’s son, 
Fiederic 11 ., washed to renew the Union oi 
Kalmar, and liad, moreover, come into 
conllict with the Swedish king Eric XI\"., 
over the Baltic provinces ; for the Order 
of the Sword was m pirocess of dissolution— 
a fact of which Sweden, Russi.i, Poland, 
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and Denmark wished to avail themselves 
in order to seize the possessions of the 
order for themselves. But Fredeiic failed 
to achieve his jmrjKise, and at the Peace ol 
Stettin had to be content with a money 
indemnity. This war, cairied on with f^ieat 
inhumanity by both sides, had, however, 
a lasting and uiilortunate result ; it 
aroused once more aiiuing 
enmftr Scandinavian poojiles a 

aU EuroV ^ ^'^'dual liatri'd that was con¬ 
stantly kept alive l)vnew tends 
Alter the war Frederic gave u]) his 
schemes of conquest and devoted himselt 
to woiks ot j)cace. In these he was suc¬ 
cessful, and during the later yeais ot Ins 
reign Denmark en]o\a*d the respect ol all 
Europe. The fortress ol Kroiibeig w.is 
built dining the years 1574 to to 

command the eiitiance to tlu‘ Sound and 
the Danish king was looked on as the nilei 
ol the northern seas. Ihit Denmaik was 
not abletomaintain thissiijnemacy toi long 
since even under Frederic’s son. Christi.in 
IV. (1588 1648), it began to decline. 

Christian had the advantage ol a can'- 
ful education, and was es])ecially well 
versi'd in mathematics and technical 
sciences; he w«is. moreover, intelligent 
and an untiring woikei. taking a personal 
intiTCst in affairs ol all kinds, and inct‘s- 
santly striving to promote the w(\d .iiid 
increase the power ol his two kingdoms, 
lie imjiroved the administration ol pis- 
tice, assisted the schools, kept the llt*et m 
a thorougliK' ellective condition raised, m 
addition, a standing anny, and m various 
w^ays fostered commerce and shij)})mg, 
manulacture and mining. He founded 
towns 111 both Di'iimark and Norw'ay, and 
inqiroved Copenhagen by th(‘ erection of 
a number ol public buildings in the style 
of the Dutch renaissaiue. He built lac¬ 
tones, lounded trade societies, accjuned 
colonies, patronised voyages ot discovery, 
and interested himselt in Noiway to a 
greatet extent tliaii any other soveieigii 
of the Oldenburg line Thus 
n ra o reign 

National , r .. T 

p . was a time of ]ac)S})enty lor 

^ both Denmark and Norway. 
But Christian IV. endeavoured also to 
increase his owai and Denmark’s power by 
interfering in the jiolitics ol Central Europe, 
and in this domain he was unsuccessful. 
He was not himself a brilliant statesman, 
nor was he .surrounded by capable advisers. 
Moreover, Denmark lacked the necessary 
strength to play a leading part, with the 
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result that the wars in which he became 
involved, with the exception of the first, 
ended in disaster, in spite* of liis personal 
bravery and courage*. At his death he 
left his kingdoms reduced in extent and 
devastated. 

Christian’s first struggle w\as with Sweden 
in lOii. Like his lather, he intendc'd to 
unite the three kingdoms, but though he 
did, indeed, succeed in occiqiying some 
])ortions ol Swedi'ii, he was unable to caii v 
out his j)lans, and w'as forced to give l)ack 
his conquests in leturn l(»r a moiuw 
indemnity in ibi y Then followed sevei.il 
years of ])eace, but in the meanwhile the 
Thirty Years War had brokt'ii out m 
Germany. When it spie<Kl to Noith 
(ieimany tin* North Cierman Piolestants 
sought C'hiistian’s hi*!]), and la* was tetl 
chiet of the ciicle ol l.owei Saxon\ Hi* 
had been w'aitiiig loi an oj)poittimt\ 
make his mtlueiue lelt m (ic'imaiu and 
took the field in i()25 : l)iit bi'ing (om- 
pf'tely defeated by 'filly <d Lutti'i lUMr 
th(‘ Hari'iiberg, on August 27th he 

was torC(*d to W'lthdiaw into D’nm.nk 
The imperial troops follow’(‘d in [)iiisuil .ind 
overran the pemnsuki ot Jutland, w'hu h 

_ _ , they laid WMste without 

The Swedes ‘ 

^ , ineicy. but W(*ri' piew-nted 

as Defenders of , , f ,, 1 A x » 

Protesl.nti,m 'P”* 

gaming a looting on the* 

isl.inds Disappointed 111 his (‘xpcrtations 
ol help from England .md the NetherlaiuU, 
Chiistian decided to make’ pe»ice with the 
invaders, the* moic* K'.ulilyas the empeioi, 
being anxious to keep him from an 
alliance with Sw'(*den, ottered lavouiable 
terms The* coiujiK'red piovnues were 
restored to him .it Liibeck on .Ma\ 12th, 
ib2() , but he was torci’d to })romise that 
he would not further interh'ia* 

When, later on, the Sw'edt's gamed 
their brilliant successes as defenders 
of (ierman Protestant ism. ,X hristian was 
roused by jealousy to hampei them by 
every means m his ])ow'er. The 
Swedish government determined to 
retaliate by att.ackmg Denmark, and in 
I(>43 one Swedish aimy entered Holstein, 
though w^ar had not been declared, while 
anotlicr invad(*d Scania. At- the same 
time the Netherlands, exasperated by the 
raising of the tolls levied in the vSound 
and by Christian’s claim to sujiremacy 
in the North Atlantic, desjiatched a fleet 
to the help ot the Swedes. Christian’s 
courage and resolution did, indeed, save 
Denmark from complete humiliation, but 
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at the Peace of Bromsebro on August 
23rd, 1645, he had to surrend r H illand, 
()i sel, (lothland, Hcrjc d ileii, and Jemtland 
to Sweden. In addition tolls wen* no 
long(*r to be levied on Swedish vessels 
])assing through the Sound, and the 
toll to be ])aid bv Dutch vess(*ls was 
nduced — a serious loss of revenue, 
'riiiee years later, on February 2Sth, 
t() 48, Christian died. His want of success 
was no doubt chu^fly due to hinisell ; 
but iniich of the blame* must be* laid 
upon the* nobles. I’lieir se'lfish condurt em- 
hitteied tlu* other clashes of the jiojmlation 
and was destined belon* long to bring 
about their tall. During the later years 
ol Christnin IV.'s reign Ins sons-in-law, 
(•sjH'Cially the Loid High Steward, 
Kojsila rileldt, exercised the gieatest 
nithience on the gowrnment. 

On the* d *ath of the good 
king lu* .limed at si*(uiing 
the chief power lor himself 
.ind the* Kigsia.id and 
( liristMii’s son, h'ledeiic III. 

(i()48-i()7o), was c(tmj)elled, 
f)efoie bi'ing I'lee ted to 
ac('ej)t conditions w'hu h d-*- 
})rivi'd him of ail power. He 
was det(‘imnu‘d. however, to 
1)1 eak file l)onds that held him, 
and tnst of .dl to rid himself 
(ef rifi-ldt. l-)\ his arrogant 
behaMoiir the* l.ittei had 
aioused the eiimitv of the 
nobles , complaints weii* 
hiought .igaiiisf him .ind 
in(|unies into his .idminis- 
tiation wen* instil u t e d 
Deejilv ofti'iided lit* did not 
it'sulf, but left Deniuaik in 
l)i*took himselt first 
to Swid*n, whose 



QUEEN SOPHIA AMALIA 
Sh(* was the queenof KingFi edenc, 
who I Cloned from UUMtiU n*7<t, and 
set a splendid example dniinpthe 
Swedish attacks, eiicouragruiff the 
people to a successful defence 


the* 
and 

to Holland and then 
goveinment he at- 


aw ait 

i()3i 


Challenge 
to Sweden 


tem])tcd to incite against Deiimaik In 
tins he W'as not successful , but he had 
not long to wait for a rn})tnrt‘ betwet'ii 
the two states and witliit his op])ortnnit\ 

« ,, to levenge himselt on his 

Denmntk s , i t- 1 / i 1 

country and r 1 edenc ( hai les 

X. (iiistavus ol Sweden w.is at 
this time c.impiiigning m 
Poland, where his position v\as critical. 
Fi edenc thought tliat he could take 
advantage of these circiimsianct's to 
regain the l(»st provinces, and w’as 
toolish enough to fling down the gauntlet 
to Sw'eden. On receiving the declara¬ 
tion of w'ar Chailes immediatelv left 
Polai d Ill the summer of it) 57 , hasteiud 


by foiced marches to Denmark, and 
occujiied, almost unopposed, the whole 
jieninsula, where he was joined by his 
father-in-law', the Duke of (h)ttorp. 
Them followed a severe winter. The Great 
and Little Belts Irozi*, and m Februaiy, 
1658, he was able to march across the ice 
with his troo])s into Zealand. No })ro- 
Tk I vision had been made for the 

„ * defence ol the island, and the 

Possessions .11 1 r' 

r Fk I bwedes advanced on ( oiieii- 
of Denmark , t- i 11.1^ 

hagen. hredenc had thus no 

alternative but to sue for peace, which 
was concluded at Roskildt* f)n March 8th, 
1658. Denmark lost all her possi'ssions 
east of the Sound—Scania, Halland, 
Blekinge—as well as the island ot Born¬ 
holm. Norway had to givt* uj) Tiondhjems 
T.(‘n distiKt and Boluislen. .ind the Duke 
ol (lottoi)) wms 1 (‘leased from 
x’.i^s.il.igeto tilt*Danish crown. 
Bt'lon* long Charles regretted 
that he h.id not accpiiied the 
wholt'oi Denmaik. Hi* soon 
found a pretext lor reiit'Wing 
the w\ir and .'gam advanct'd 
on ('o])enhagen m the summer 
of the same yeai. Hut mean- 
while the citi/i'iis h.id madt* 
use of the time to ]:>lac * the 
('a])ital 111 a statt* of defence. 
Encoui.igt'd b\ the examjile 
of the king .ind the queen, 
tlu* high - sj)ii ited So])hi.i 
Am.di.i of Hnmswuk. tlu*y 
delendt'd themselves lioroic- 
alh against tlu* Swt dish 
att.ieks. .Ait(‘ran inettectual 
attem]>t to ^toini the cit\ 
(diaries w.is ohhgi'd to raise the siege m 
i()5() He was also unloitunate in other 
dii(*ctions , the jieople ol Tiondlqem .ind 
Bornholm diovt* out tlu* Swedes wdiilt* tliey 
were exjielled Irom jut kind by an army 
sent to the help ot the Daiu*s by Poland 
and Hiandenbuig Chailes ])ro])oscd to 
lecompeiisi* himselt tor his losses by the 
conquest of Norwaiy, but died suddenly 
on February 2 ;id, ifibo. 

IV.ue w.is then ('oiicluded at Copen- 
h.igeii on May 27th through the good 
ottices of England and Holkind, Trondh- 
jt'ins Len and Bornholm being restored 
to Denmaik. In all other essential 
respects the terms ot the 1 eace of 
Ro.skilde w't*re letamed. the twu) mari¬ 
time powers being uinvilhng that both 
sides of the Sound shoulci be in the 
possession ot one and tlu* same state. 
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SWEDEN UNDER THE VASAS 

THE GREAT REIGN OF GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS 

I N Sweden, the Stockholm massacre ot placed on a h*vel with the burghers and 
1520 had j>rodur{'d a result j)recjsely the peasants. (iustavus was enabh*d by the 
op])osite to that at which King Christian II. large iuiids which were at his disposal 
liad aimed, lor, at th(‘ instigation ot through the confiscation ol Church lands 
the youthlul (iustavus Enksson Vasa, a to maintain a standing army ^^nd to build 
nobleman who had esi ajH'd Irom the a strong ti(‘et with which the Swedes were 
massacre, th(‘ Dalkarlai th(‘ inhabitants xhe Swedesdelend tin ir 
oi tlie jiioviine oi Daknna nwolted 1:1 Masters of liecome 

1521 Till' Danes w'cre diivt'ii out and Baltic in^i^'ters of th(‘Baltic. The king 
the Sw’edes I'lec t(‘d then (khv(*r{‘r, (lus- worked mdei«itigably for the 

taviis, as tlu'ir king, on Juik* (>th. 152J. welfar(‘ of the lower classes, so that old 
In tins WMV Sw('d('n was lieed liom bi.inch('s of industry wen^ revived In 


D.inish d«Miiiiiation. 

h'lom without tluae was no imnu'diate 
(aust‘ loi leal, .1 ItK't wliK'h em]>hasis(.s 
the ])amlul (ontiMst atioided by tin* 
inteinal ('oiuhtion ot the* country (Con¬ 
tinuous w,111.lie and stiih' h.id put an 
end to order and undermined .ill resj)ect 
lo! the l.iws, so that ey'fiy m.iu did .is 


this, as 111 ev(“iy thing <‘lse, the king took 
the liMd, and thus set the ])i'o|)le a good 
exam]rle. He biisu-d hiniM'lt with agridil- 
tuie. mining and tommcnc' .ind in orchu* 
to tuomote industri.il juirsuit'^, iinuted 
iiK'chaiiics and .utisans ol other n.Pioii- 
ahlies into the country. TIk’ lust thing 
necessary’ lor tin* lurtlierance ol ti.ale w’.is 


he pleased 'riu* .idminislr.Uion yvas in 
conluMon, the Chuuh in .1 st.ite ot decay. 


Sweden 
in a State 
of Decay 


and the coiintiy impoverislu<1, 
commerce ,iiid maiiulactun’s 
l.inguished Siiu'e the demesnes 
ol the crown h.id bei'ii gu'en 


away .is fids, theie w is hardly aiiyM'evi'iiue. 


.ind.it the s.ime tinu' the cioyyii w.is heavily 


in debt to the H.insi*atu towns to which 


it .iccordingly was obliged to grant imjioi- 
t.mt (ommeici.il jirivileges. Stieiigth .ind 
.ibihty vveit' iiecessaiy t«) iest(»re the 


the oy’ertlirow oi tin* })owei oi Lubeck. 
The commeici.il pmuleges of this city had 
bi'cn guMtly n^stiicted by tlu* “ Wai ol 
tlu‘ Counts,” in which Gustavus allied 
himsell with the jiarty oi Chnstnin III. 

The Swides Ix'gan to transact business 
with othi'i* countiies including England, 
ITance, Spain, and th(^ ti.ich' with Lubcck 
giadiially te.isiii Thus, on t'y'cry side 
Syveclen w.is 1 (‘gaming her iormer jrros- 
perity. Although (iusta\uis oiteii acted 
yvith sey’erity .ind arbitrariiu'ss and the 


country to its iormer jxisitioii. ])eople weie buidened yvith h(‘ay’'y taxes, 

(iiistay'us’ first .ind most important his yyoik w.is still ajiiircciated. In the 
task was the adjustment ol fmaiu (‘ In imjH'iial diet ot 1544 it w.is decided by 
Older to iiicre.ise both the ])ubhc reyTiiue the Estate’s that the crown should descend 
and his owm powi’i he attached himsc ‘11 to his m.ih’ heirs according to the law of 
to the Lutheran Keloimation , the new primogeniture, while the younger sons 
doctrine w’as introdiKed at two succrssiy^e £r xiV leceuT ap]>anages, Gus* 

Reichstags at Westcras, in 1527 and 1544. Succeeds cautious m 

The king w’as made supri’ine he.icl ot the ^^^j**^* his foreign policy : he took 

Chinch, and had the disposal ol the con- »vus comphea- 

fisc.ited revi’iiues ot the bishops, the tions in yvhich Central Eurojic yvas then 
churches, and the monasteries. The involved, and his constant aim w’as 

bisho])s were compelled to d(‘h\Tr up their to preseiwc peace in the north. This 
castlc’s to him, and were excluded from the cautious policy yvas not follow’i’d by his 
Council oi State ; the clergy were no longer son Erik XIV., yvho succeeded him in 
equal in rank to the nobility, but were 15(10; he w'ish(.d to make conquests. 
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When the OrJ^r of the Knights of the and then returned to Poland. The i)eo|)lc 
Sword was abolished, Poland, Russia, relused to obey those who had been set in 
Sw(’den and Denmark contended for the authority by Sigismund, and elected Duke 
land ol the order Esthonia, Livonia, and Charles as vice-regent in 
Courland. In consequence ol this there Sigismund landed with a Polish army 
was war for almost a hundred years ; by m Swe den, and several councillors and 
this war Sweden gamed the supremacy ol otluM nobles attached themselves to him; 
the Baltic provinces with the exce])tioii of he was, however, defeated by Charles at 
The Kin Courland. War broke out in the Staiigebro, September 25th. and left the 

D * year 1561,when Reval, together country, which he was destined iitver 

his^Brothers knights ot Nhirth to see again. The National ' ssembly jiro- 

Esthonia submitted to King noimced his dejiosition, in I5()q, and 
Erik; Swedish troo])s took ])ossession of the apixanted Chailes as luling heieditarv 
castle of Reval, and the Poles, who wished prince. Some y(*ars later Charles was 
to strengthen their power in the Baltic m.i(i“ king, and the right of sucei'ssion 
provinces, attempted in vain tt) drivt' (»ut was agreed to 

the Swedes. At the same time war broki‘ (liailes TX. (itioq-ibii) took strong 
out with Denmark. This war lasted from me.isuies against Sigisnuiiurs friends, 
1563 to 1570, and is called “ The Northern minv ot whom weie beiu'ad d and still 
Seven Years War.” inoie outlawi'd. Through this seveiit\. 

While this war was raging Erik was however, h(^ seemed jieaec' in the king- 
deposed bv his brothers John and ('hai h's, doin. and was thus (‘n«d)led to di'vott' 
who both hated and feared him, and John himself to tin* improvement of tin* st<if(‘ 
III. ascended the throne (i5()(S-i5c)2). of the nation, which had lu't'ii beioniing 
John, who was weak and iiiesolute, but woise and woise under th(‘ bad goMMii- 
at the same time vioh'iit and despotu', inent of Ins biotluns and Ins nej)hew 
mairied the Catholic ])rinct‘ss Katlianna ('harles tollowi'd in tfu‘ footsteps ot Ins 
Jagellon ol Poland l^y her influence he Charles fatlKT. Hi^ biotheis had 

became favourably dispost'd to Catholicism • shown m.ii k('d f.ivoui to the 

He completed a new liturgy, ” Th(‘ Red * nobli‘s, Eiik liad knd the 

Book,” in 1576, m which several ('athohe foundation of a siijHaioi 

ecclesiastical rites <uk1 a portion ot the nobility bv creating the titk '-of (omit .ind 
Latin Mass were introduced. In 1578 baion, while John h.id prestmted the counts 
he seriously consicLied the cpiestion of and b.iions with laig(‘, luMit.ible fu^fs. 
embracing the Roman Catholic religion. and had favoiiu*d the rrst ot the nohlt's 
However, as Ins wife died m 1583, and by gianting them \arious piivilegrs. 
he could not agree with the C'uria about the Charles, on tin* coiitrar\, w.is not so 
chinch service, his zeal for Catholicism favom<ibl\ dis])osed to tlu' nobiht\, but 
abated, although during his lifetime he relied more on th(‘ lower classes. On this 
adhered to his liturgy His son vSigismimd, account he was nicknaim'd “ the peasants’ 
who was educated as a Catholic, became king ” by the nobles, 
king of Poland 111 1587 as Sigismund III , The Estates w^ri' siimmorn'd for the 
and he was 111 Poland when his father died fiist time by Engelbrekt Engelbrektssoii, 
m 1592. During his absence tin* (ountry and obtained gieatei influenci' in the 
was governed by Ins father’s brothei administiation, whu h was bHter regulated 
Charles, Duke of Sckhumanland, and the than ])reviously, while the }X)W’er of the 
royal council. Charles w'as a zealous Plotes- council decreased. Reforms were insti- 
. taut, and had ojiposcd the intro- tuted 111 the law-courts and in the army, 
Breaks Auction of the liturgy into his finance was regulated, education was im- 
His Oath All assembly of the proved, and the University of Upsala, 

Estates was summoned to w'hich had been founded by Sten Sture 
Upsala, where the Protestant confession of the Elder, and which, up tiU then, had 
faith was adopted and the liturgy abolished dragged on a miserable existence, was 
m 1593. At the end of this year Sigismund restoied. Trade revived and new towns, 
came to Stockholm. Before being crowned among them (icideborg, were founded, 
he was compelled to confirm the dccr(;e of During the whole of his reign Charles was 
Upsala with an oath, on February 19th, at war with liis neighbours. The de- 
1594, which, however, he did not keep, thronement of Sigismund occasioned war 
He appointed Catholic priests and officials, with Poland in 1600, which was earned 
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(111 with varying lortune in Esthonia and greatest sovereigns of Europe. He exer- 

Livonia. At the same time Charles was cased clemency towards his father’s enemies 

implicated in the civil war in Russia in —by this, and hy the favour which he 

1609 with tolerable success. Finally, war showed to the nobles, he won their respect, 

broke out also with Diairnark m 1611 He was also honoured by the rest of the 

—the Kalmar war. Charles died on people. Although he was restricted in 

November 9th. the exercise of his ])ower by the council and 

Gustavus II. Adolphus (iGiI-16,^2), who the Estates, his wishes were unanimously 
was born on Deci'mber 19th, 1594, followed. Perfect harmony existed be- 

richly endowed both bodily and mentally. tween king and peoj^le, and it was this 

He was by nature noble and ujiright, and harmony m the nation which enabled 

possessed the power of self-control and Gustavus to accomplish his great under- 

ol leading others ; he had a keen intellect, takings. Still, he would hardly have been 

and could express himscOf bn(‘flv and able to achieve so much if he had not been 



SIX KINGS OF SWEDEN PROM THE YEAR TILL 1660 


foicibly both m speech and writing. He surrounded by distinguished men whose 

had leceived a thorough education in merit he thoroughly appreciated. Chief 

ancient and modern languages, in history, among these was his chancellor and 

military science, and in all knightly accom- friend, the prudent, clever, and loyal 

plishments. At an early age his father Axel Oxenstierna, who helped him in all 

confided state affairs to him. W’hencvor his enterprises with faithful and un- 

Charles could not complete an under- wearied zeal. Next to him should be 

faking and had to rest satisfied with the mentioiU‘d Gustavus’ teacher, John 

ITeparations, he was accustomed to say : Skytte, his brother-in-law. the Count 

“ Jlle faciet ” (He will do it). Gustavus Palatine John Casimir, the generals Jacob 

did not disapiximt his father’s confidence, de la Ciardie, Gustavus Horn, Wraiigel, 

but became equally great as a man, a Baner, Torstenson, and many others, 

statesman, and a general. The Swedes are Gustavus had inherited three wars-*- 

fully justified in ranking him among the namely, those with Poland. Russia, and 
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Denmark. As eaily as January 28th, 
1613, he put an end the war with Den¬ 
mark. Peace was also soon concluded 
with Russia on March gth, I()I7. Sweden 
retained East Carelia, with Kexholrn, and 
Ingermanland, and thus secured a sale 
boundary against Russia, which was cut 
oft from the H.iltic. Thus the only counti v 
. . with whicJi he was still iin- 

* rcconcilt'd was Pol.uid Since 
Y * ^ Riog Sigisinnnd would not 

ears ar ov(Ttuies of jieace, the 

war was contmind till r()2(), and the 
Sw(‘des showed tlu'ir supei lonty ovtT the 
Poles by conqiuTing Riga and Livonia and 
establishing theinselves 111 W'est Ihiissia. 

In th(‘ meantime the Thiity Years War 
had broken out (Instaviis, who had 
entered into fiitaidly lelations with Eng¬ 
land, Holland, and the Protestant states 
ot (lermany, conceived the plan ot uniting 
all the Protestant powt'rs ot Euro])e 111 a 
great alhaiue .igainst the emp(‘ror and 
Spain, as a means ol piotecting the op- 
jiressed (h'linaii Protestants. He w.is 
forestalled by Clinstian W., who jihned 
himsclt at the luMd ot the Prot(‘stant jiarty 
and declared w^ai against the emperoi 
and the Leagiu*. ('hiislian’s enter|)nses, 
however, WTie not Liyouied by fortune 
(lustayiis, who lecognised tlie dangia 
which threatened not only Protestants 
but also .Sweden it the emperor acqniied 
the su])]t'mac\ on the J 3 altic, ofieied his 
alliance to the Danish king, and declaud 
that he w'as jin'paied to advance liom 
Poland into Germany. Tlu‘ (‘inperor, 
however who wished to ])ievent such an 
alliance at all ceists, ])iomised favourable* 
conditions to Denmaik, and ])ersuaded 
Christian to conclude jieace in Jf>2ej, (ius- 
taviis the"!! decided to declare war against 
the empere)!, altheiugh he w'as entirely 
dependent on his own reseairces. It was 
first of all necessary to make terms with 
Poland. By the mediation of Kichelieii 
a truce feir six years w'as arranged on 
- , September 26th, i()2e^, by which 

we cn s ret«iined Livonia, to- 

PoUnd^ gether with Riga and several 
Prussian towms When his jire- 
parations were completed 1 k‘ bade a touch¬ 
ing farewell to the Estates, to whose care 
he commended his daughter and heiress, 
as if he felt a foreboding of his death. He 
took ship in Jiiiu*, ibjo, for Pomerania, 
where he jmblished a manilesto in justi¬ 
fication ol his proceedings and invited 
the co-operation of the ISTjrth German 
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princes. He was, however, received with 
susjiicion by them, and w.is compelled to 
force his way through the country, and 
therefore arrived too late to save Magde¬ 
burg, w'hich was besieged by Tilly, in May, 
1631. A few^ months later he gamed a 
victory over Tilly at Hreitc*nfeld, by whic h 
the c'aiisc of the Reformation was saved 
and Sweden became one of the grc‘at jiow'c'rs 
of Euro])e. Alter this battle Giistavus 
marc'hc'd towaids tlu' Rhineland, whc'U* 
he allow'cd his army to ivst for a few wc i'ks. 

In the s])ring ol i()32 he pic‘ssed forwmd 
to Bavaria and marclu'd to the Lech, 
behind which 'filly had takem uj) a stiong 
])osition. (iust.ivus loiccd a crossing, 
'filly W'as moitally W’ounded, and the 
Swedish king entc'ic'd Munich as a con- 
qucM'or. In the me.intime the cmijicror h.id 
ap|)oint(‘d Walli'iistem his commander-in- 
chief. Wallenstein eoHectc'd a l.ngc* aiin\ 
in a short sjnicc* ot time, and ])itche(l his 
cMiiqi not far from Xuremb»‘ig, where 
tiiistavus had takt'u iqi his jiosition. 
(iust<iyus. w'lio washed to frt*i‘ the (‘oiintiy 
from the f)iird(*n of wai, <i(t(‘m])ted 111 vain 
to foire a bat Be , c'qually liuitless weit* Ins 

^ , atf (‘inpts to tiike Wallensti‘iiLs 

Catholic Joy ' , , \ 4. 1 * 

4 41. « 4/ cami) by storm. At last 
at the Death 1 ' 1 1 it i 

of Gu&tavus and su kiu'ss conqielled 

both geneials to break uj) tlu'ir 
cam|)s. W.dleiisU'in went to Sa\on\ . 
(iustavus, w’ho had fust ad\anu‘d towaids 
Bavaria. «ilt(‘ied his ])lan and pKK'et'ch'd 
noitinvards by foret‘d m.iiches 'fhe two 
armic^s met at Lntzen on Novemb(*r Kith, 
i()32. 'Lhc* Swrdc's weie victoiious, but 
thc‘ir king fc ‘11 in tin* batik*. 'fhi*(kMth of 
Giistavus threw tin* w’hok‘ ol Jh(>f('slant 
(iermany infc) dee]) mourning 'fhe 
Emperor Ferdinand II , how'c‘vc‘1, ordeied 
a 'I'e Deum to be sung, since with Giis- 
tavus’ death the greatest dangei lor tlu' 
Catholics had disa])|)c*ai(‘d. 

Since the accession ot Gu^avus, Sw'eck'ii 
had enjoyc'd hardly a single* war of peace*, 
and the* king himself had s])ent most of his 
time on the battleficdd He* still found 
time, how'ever, to continue his father’s 
work m imjiroving the internal condition ol 
his country. He showed himsedf just as 
capable m this as on the battlefield, and 
nc'glected nothing which affected either 
the state or the peo|)le. The powe*rs and 
the privilc*ges ol the National Assembly 
and ot the council were more definitely 
determined, and the National Assembly, 
which had hitherto possessed no settled 
constitution, was regulated so that in 
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The Swedish 
Soldiers the 
Best in Europe 


future each of the four Estates of the realm 
should transact its own affairs. The most 
important class was the nobility, which also 
received a fixed constitution. The anny, 
with which Gustavus, the creator of the new 
science of warfare, had occupied himself so 
much, was brought into such 
a state of proficiency that 
for a long time the Swedes 
enjoyed the reputation of 
being the best soldiers in Europe. 

Gustavus busied himself also with the 
intellectual develoianent and material 
welfare of his people. Schools were re¬ 
formed and the Universit\' of Upsala was 
richly endowed. Commerce and industry 
were ])romoted, mining was imjiroved and 
extend('d, ]oint-stock comjiames were 
formed, and merchants and labourers were 
attracted from (lermany and Holland. 
The reign of Gustavus. how¬ 
ever, was not entiiely tiee 
from trouble, occasioned by 
the predominance of the 
nobles and the steadily in¬ 
creasing burden of taxation. 

Gustavus had always shown 
a marked paitiahtv for the 
nobility. It IS true he de¬ 
manded a great deal from 
them, but at the same time 
he gave them maii\ privileges. 

The highest offices m the 
state were resetved for nobles; 
they alone enjoyed patronage 
and exemption from tolls and 
customs. This favouritism 
shown to the nobles was dis¬ 
advantageous to the other 
classes, particularly to the 
peasants, who groaned undt‘r an opjiressive 
conscription and the many new taxes 
which the war had made necessary. 

Gustavus becpieathed the crown to his 
daughter Christina (1032—1054), but as 
she was only six years old, a regency was 
a])])omted, at the head of which stood 
Axel Oxenstierna. Oxenstierna continued 
the work of (iustavus with vigour and 
sagacity, and comjiJeted the oigamsation 
of the government which had been begun 
by Charles IX. and (iustavus. The council, 
as the central point of the administration, 
was settled jiermanently at Stockholm. 
Executive functions were divided between 
live mini.sterial committees, over which 
presided the five highest officers of 
the empire—("hancellor, * Drost ” (High 
Steward), Treasurer, “ Marsk ” (Marshal), 
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QUEEN CHRISTINA 
A daughter of Gustavus Adolphus 
II , she ruled Sweden, at first under 
regency, from 1632 until 16:»1, 
when she abdicated and went to 
Rome, where she died 


and Admiral. The country was divided up 
into districts, Lan, as at present, at the 
head of which were the “ laiidshdfdingar ” ; 
the frontier provinces were ruled by 
governors-general and Stockholm by a 
lord-lieutenant. Every branch of industry 
was llounshiiig. Means of communication 
were improved and a postal service was 
introduced. Imjiorts and exports in¬ 
creased considerably. 

In order to extend facilities for inter¬ 
national commerce the North American 
colony of “ New Sweden ” the jiresent 
state of Delaware - was founded on 
Delaware Hay, which was lost to the 
Dutch as early as i()55. The govern¬ 
ment was contronted by great difticultit's 
on account of the scarcity ot money. The 
public icvenue was insufficK'ut to cover 
the exjiensc's, and m older to jirociiie 
money vaiious exjiedients, 
not always of a loitunate 
kind, were adopted ; crown 
d mesnes and crown dues 
wt‘re sold to the nobility, oi 
subsidies were taken from 
foreign jiowers. A large sum 
()1 moiu'v bec.ime necessary 
v\lu‘n the regency di'cided on 
continuing tlu* (i(‘rman war 
An allianct* was made with 
tli(‘ Piot(‘stants m the south- 
W(*st ol (leiniany. The 
cajiablc geneiMls who had 
been traiiud by (iustavus 
Adolphus wi'Pe able to ujihold 
the rcjiutation of the Swedish 
army. It is true tlH*v suffeied 
a heavy deleat at Nordlmgen 
September btli, 1634, 
were deserted by their (iermari allies, 
who coiK'luded a separate jieace with the 
empeior. From the critical situation m 
which they now lound themselves the\’ 
were rescued by the French, who offered 
their valuable assistance to tlie Swedes. 

The Swedes now won sev('ral victories 
over the imjierial troojis, and carried on at 
the same tirni* a suceesslul war against 
Christian IV. of Denmark, who 
attempted to prevent them 
from advancing fuither into 
Germany, but was’obliged by 
the Peace of P»r()nis('bro in 1045 to cede 
Oescl Gotland, Halland, and the Nor- 
W(;gian jirovinces of Horjcdalen and 
Jemtland. The wa^' was finally concluded 
by the Peace of Westphalia, under the 
terms of which Sweden retained the whole 


The Great 
War 

at an End 


THE BATTLE OF NORDLINGEN IN ir.U, IN WHICH THE SWEDES WERE DEFEATED 


(>( Neaivr J^uncraiiia, with th(‘ island of 
|Mrl ol Fiirtlu'r PonuTania W is- 
in.ir, tiiid th(‘ i)ishoj)iics ol Hicnu-n tiiul 
\'(‘i(l(‘n, as U'm])oral (hulius undci llu* 
su/('iaintv ot the tan pile and rc( rived a 
lai ^nni ol inont'\ . 

Swrdm had iisi-n to the lank ol a 
/^Mrat ]V)\\ri .ind had ai qiiiird ronsKk'i.ibli* 
possessions on tli(‘ IkillK. Hei ann\ Inid 
f^Mined the K'putalion ol heni;^^ in\ ineihli', 
tile danntlessiH'ss and eouiMi^e ol tlie 
pc'oph' wnr stieiij^theiu d At the Stinie 
time lio\\('V(‘i, their iiioiah .ind habits 
weie bt-conuiiL' conupt. masiiuu h as 
])eaielnl odiipations weu' (l(sj)ised and 
lu\iii\ »ind extiaViigaiKe weie iiKiuisiiiLj 
The po\\(‘i and wtMltli ol the njqnr 
nobiht\ had bei'ome so /^neat that the 
nobles lu'iaim' despotK' and lieat<*d lh(‘ 


peopl(‘ with anojL^aiice and siipiM CiJiousness. 

Dunn/? the vvai Christina had assumed 
])eison.iI control of tlu' /?ov(Tnment m i()44. 
Sht‘ ])osse'-sed iai(' t.ilents, was vivacious 
and wittv .uul her att.iinnK'iits. espedallv 
in Inst on and in ancient and modern 
kinj?ua/?c‘s. weii‘ ol a strikin.i? order. She 
had been tianu‘d m politics))) (Kc'nstierna. 
She was a /?c‘neious patroji '»! htcTatun* and 
art, savants ol othci nation.ihtu's sucli as 
llu/?o (iiotius .Liid Reiic' Descartes w'ere 
always W’elcome at hei ('(>urt. On tlie 
other h.ind sh(‘ was (.ipiicious. vain, and 
loud ot ])Ie.isuie. .She was extiavagaiit 
in luM use ol })ul)hc moiU'v, and iH'stowcd 
landc'd jirojH'rtv. ]).itents of nobility, end 
oihei lavouis witli a I.ivish liaiid on men 
who W(Tt‘ not wortJiv ot siicli )ionour. Tlie 
lowc'i classes, who w’er(‘ p'c>anin/? under 



WRANGEL SURPRISED WHILE HUNTING; AN INCIDENT IN THE THIRTY YEARS WAR 
When General Lennart Torstenson relinauished his place at tlie head of the Swedish army, the command was given to the 
brave Karl Wrangel, who, in 1640, joineo forces with the French General Turenne. Both armies then occupied Bavaria. 
While out hunting one day, as shown in the above picture, the Swedish general was surprised by Bavarian troops. 
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heavy taxation, complained in vain ; they 
demanded the nstitution ol part of the 
Clown lands m older to restrict the 
threatening jiower ol tlie nobility. Ex¬ 
travagance increased rathc'i th<in dimin¬ 
ished ; dissatisfaction spiead, and a 
revolution was actually feared ('hrisfina, 
who in the meantime had grown tired ot 

The Oiieen 

« . U)th, ibS4, to resign the crown 

^ m favour ol a dist.int lelative, 
the ^rown (blstavus Sh(' left hei 

countrx', (‘inbraced thi‘ Rom.in ('atholii' 
faith, and wi‘nt to live at Koine ; here sh(‘ 
died in 

C'harles X. (histavus, the son of the 
Count Ralatiiie John C.isiniii and of 
Katharine, a hall-sister ol (lUstavus 
Adolphus, was educated in Sweden, and 
W'as in language, id ms, and inaiiniMs a 
Swvde ; lu* had a ki'en intellect and a 
pow'erlul wall, and was (]ui('k in diriMon 
and in <iction In addition he ]>ossessed 
that higher education ,ind cultuH‘ which 
result from stud\ and travel. lh‘ was 
siH*ciall\ distinguislK'd as a gema.d, lor 
he had studu'd military t.K'tics under 
Toisliaison and had lought with distinc¬ 
tion m the Thirl \ Yeais W.ir Wluai h<‘ 
asceiuL'd the throiu' in i()54 he found the 
countr^ 111 a most uiisettU'd and deplorable 
condition. The linaiues W(‘re in conliision 
owing to Christina’s ('xtr.ivagam t‘, and 
th(‘ resources ol th(* peo])h‘ had been 
diallied b\ taxation. In older to mcreas(‘ 
th(‘ revenue, the Riksdag, or Nation.il 
Assembly, decided to conlisiMte the crown 
lands winch h.id be(*n given awM\ b\ 
Chiistm.i, and in fact almost three 
thousand estates W(‘re seized 

These measures w'eu*, how'ever, shortIv 
discontinued, as the att(‘ntion ol the 
king WMS direct(‘d to loreign jiohtics. llis 
relations watli Poland .uhI Denmark were 
not of the most Iriendlv kind Since 
John IT. Casimir ol Pol.ind the son ol 
Sigi.smund, ri‘lused to acknowledge Charles 
« . , (lUstavus as king of Sw'cd ai, 

weens latter decided to declaie 

at^War'"^ war. Pie attacked Poland fiom 
i^omerania, ('oiujuered Warsaw 
and Cracow, received the homage of tlu‘ 
Polish nobles, and comjielled the (ireat 
Elector of Brandenburg to |)lace the duchy 
of Prussia under the feudal sujiieinacy of 
Sw'eden and to jiromise to furnish auxiliary 
troojis. The idea of Charles was to divide 
Poland, to retain the coast provinces for 
himself, and thus to make the Baltic a 
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vSw'edish lake. His great .success had, 
how'ever, raised up for him many enemies ; 
Holland and Austria wine inciting Den¬ 
mark and Russia to war. The Pol(‘s 
rebelli'd , their king returned from i‘\ile, 
and although ('h.irles (histavus obtained 
a brilliant vi('tor\' at Warsaw' on July 
JiSth-jotli, T()5f), he found liimself 111 a 
critical |)osition, and 111 ord(‘r to ensure 
the fidelity ol Biaiidenburg w'as obliged, 
on Novembei 25th, at Labian, to ac- 
know'ledge the independence ol Prussia. 

At tht‘ same time .1 commercial tieaty 
W'as coni hull'd w ith Holland Then 
Denmark declaieil w’ai ag.imst him, and 
the Austnans advanced into Poland 
Cpon this ('harles (iustavu'^ lelinquisheil 
Poland, |)ioieeded by toned maiches 
through North (ieimaiu, .mil within .1 
short time ci)iii|iieicd the j)emnsiila ot 
Jutland. At the begmnmg ot he 

ciossed over the ice ol the lielts to /eal.md 
.mil tompelled tie' king, Fredeiic 111 , by 
the Peai'e ot Roskilde, to i ede the Si.mi.m 
pioxmces. fogt'thei w’lth the isl.md ot 
Pxirnholm. and tiom Xouv.iy Tiondh)enis 
Leu and Bohusleii. 'fins m.ikes the 
zenith ot Sweden’s inlei- 
^ n.itional powei At that time 

arcs jjmi (ontiol i)\ei .iliiio-.t the 

Augustus 

But ( harlt's (iiist.ixiis was not s.itistied , 
he wished to destiny Denm.iik’s mdejieii- 
deiii e. He theietoie viol.ited the pe.ii'e, 
.and m l.mded ,ig im in Ze.d.md , 

but this time he did not meet with 
the same sm i ess ('opeiih.igen withstood 
his attaiks, and w.is siuiouied b\ the 
Dutch, who, siiue they did not .ippioxeot 
his ])lans, had attached themsehes to 
his othei enemies, among w'hom W'as 
Brai de 11)111 g An .irniy of Bi.inden- 
burgeis, Poles, and Austrians under the 
(iieat Elector drove the Swedes out ol 
Jutland, the inhabitants o^lhe })iovmces 
wdiuh had bien ceded rose m revolt 

Alter an unsuiiesstul .attack on ('open- 
hagen, Charles (iustavus abandoned the 
siege ot the c.ipital in ib5i), and returned 
to .sw'eden He still hoped lor assistance 
fio n Engl.mil, but the English, 111 alliance 
with Franco and Holland, remained 
faithful to the Peace ot Roskilde. Charles, 
however, intended to carry on the wan, 
and aimed at the conquest of Norw'ay. 
He aciordingly marched with his army 
into Southern Norw'ay, but died suddenly 
at (ioteburg on Februan' J^rd, if)()o. 

Hans Sciijorn 




THE FOUNDING OF PRUSSIA 

FREDERIC WILLIAM “THE GREAT ELECTOR” 

Ain'ER th(‘ tla('cid roiistitiition of the of the chrtorate a state should arise 
Holv Koiuan ICmj)ne had destro\ed whieh should one day v\v with th(' ^^n^at 
all ])ros|)(*et ol a ^re.it (iennan state the inonai( hies ot the world was an id whieh 
|)rni('i])alilies inevitahlv becaiiK'the (‘(‘litres had n(‘VtT V‘t ])n‘scnted itseli to the 
ol i)olitieal di‘velopni(‘nt, lor the n‘foim ot imaj^unation of tlie hold- st ol jiolitu'al 
the eni]>iu‘, thou^^h ("onstantly demanded sj)(‘eul«i(ois Vet in tli(‘ couisc ol that 
and s(‘veral times att(‘m})t('d, h.id Ih'i'ii eenluix tin* ioundilion ol this st.itc* h.id 
pioved imj)ossil)l(‘ owiiif^ to interii.d Foundation Ix'en ( omj'h'ted, thoui^h the 
(aus(*s rpon tlie (oiiisc ol that dt‘Vt‘lop- of the Prussian ^'^*dempoi ai y w oi Id was V(*rv 
meiil d‘))endt‘d the ])olitie<d l.ite ol th(‘ Monarc^h*^*' hom ajiprei iatinj< the 
(fiMinan nation; and it (‘ould tak<‘ a ^ liutli Fi orii the (onelusion 

layoui.d)le turn onl\ upon tin* condition of the Pi'ai <* ol Weslpliaha 1 o the outl)r(‘ak 
that al>od\ pohtK should arise m (i(‘rman\ ol the F'n‘nch Reyolution. Fan ojh* had s(‘en 
compMsin^' <i (oiisidei able ))ortion ot tht' no eva'iit ol f^ue<it(‘i inij)oitan(e tluin the 
nation .ind ('.ipabh* ol lousnijL; the loiaes f^iow’th ol that Prussi.in monai(h\ which 
shimbeiin;,^ within them to independent W'as called to take* oy< i the inheritance ot 
eiieit^^N' Tlie idea ot a yi.i,e)ious lixin^ the (icrmaii monanh\ when it had been 
conhd('ia(\ w»is in diiect opposition to heed lioin the buid ii ol uileriiatlonal 
th(‘ d\nastir int(‘ie‘.ts, whidi weie sup- lamih inleK'sts and was d*stmed to 
j)orted 111 man\ wa\s b\ leli.^ious ditlei- a})pl\' its \outhlul stien^nh to the task 
eiK'es, ,tnd (oiiuadi'd with th(‘ sejiaratist ol n'stormj^ (jeimin inlliKaKe to its liigh 
tench'nc les ol the ))ojail ition. A yoluntar\ jiKua* in the councils ol lhnoj)ean states 
ienumuation (»1 indiyidual lights m layour .md }H‘(»ples 

Austria's ihectailiiil powei Wiisiiotto 1 h(‘ loiuidation ol this Prussian 
Need of be <*\pec t<‘dol the se\’ei.dst,ites. iTKUianlu’ is tln‘ woik ol F'n'dcTiC 
German Aid ^ William. Fdector of P>iand‘uburii: (i()4o 

tiemi'h’ doiibtlul and insecuie ibNh), who (‘iiteied u]>on the ^i;o\ernmenl 
I'o biuij.; about a conceiitiation ol tin* ol tiu‘ maiches uj)on the Fll)e, Havel, and 
national stien^^ah a t^ieat (leiman power v^jiiee at a tune whc'ii the (‘('onornic value 
was needed (apablc* ol brushiiiii^ awa\ the and the jiohtical impoitaiu(‘ ot the W'hole 
uithieiu’<*s which worked in opjKisition to tc‘nitoi\ had sunk to a lowvr d‘pth than 
evt'i y movc'inent tow<iids unit\. it iiad ivac hed e\ eii upon its a((]Uisition 

'I'he Intelests ol the House of Austria by tiie Zolieriis Dunnt< llu* lattei stac^c's 
did not come ide w ith those ol the (ieiman oi the war the land had been cruelly 
nation and its possessions lay loi the most deyaslattd Swedish and impeiial 
pai t beyond th(‘boundaries ot the (ierman j^oyernois had assumi‘d the ])osition of 
nation.ility. Austiia desired th(‘ imj>eiial masters ol th(‘ kind, w’liile tl ' cdc’ctor 
crown as a means ol incrt*asin {4 her owai (jeoi^e William had n‘sided without idie 
di^mitN, and w'as obli^^ed to rely upon s^^den’s ‘->1 kiiif^doin, in his 

(h'lman troo})s to secuie h(’r territories and duclu of Prussia, that he 

to enable lier to take advantaj^e of such p^njerania bo left liee to puisne his 

oj)portuniti(‘s as came in her way. Slu' own jdc'asure in his own W'a\' 

had neither inclination nor capacity to at Konigsberj.; I'jion the death oi the 
found a (i(*rman state*. last Duke oi Pomerania, (it'orge William 

The rise ol a (human gieat power was. liad Ix'en calk'd to succeed him by in- 
however, ncT one ol the jiressing ])roblems herilance. He had throwui himself wlmlly 
of the seventeeinh ('entury ; that from into the cmjieror’s arms m tlu* hope of 
one of those imperial provinces wdneh getting his rights, while Swtdm had 
were struggling for a share in the jirivilege lemained for a long period m possession 
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of Pomerania, and had laughed the claims 
of the House of Brandenburg to scorn. 
The Catholic count, John ol Schwaizeii- 
berg, governed the eU'ctoral district, and 
the garrisons sent out by the em])eror 
robbed the barns and stables of the 
inhabitants of such poor ])ropeitv as \et 
remained to them. Fiedeiic William’s 
— special laK'iits had bt'en 

H.L of Frederic bv a ^t.. V 

ot lour \ ears 111 Holland, 

* and by intercourse'with Ills 

relations of the House ol Orange' He* im¬ 
mediately peaceived tlu‘d.ingt'is involved 
in acoiiTKTtion resting iijuui so inadequate 
abasis andheattenijitedtotakeiqian<‘utral 
position, which allowed him to Inllil the* 
duties ot ate'iiitonal pi nice'VMthont pledg¬ 
ing himsell to theliiHilme'iitol earhei duties 
'ilie V(‘ry first stejis ol his vai led caietM as 
a lulershow the clearness ol his pohtu .d 
insight and the* strength f>i his will. 1 he 
seweial orders of the' diie'hv ol I’liissia, like 
all other feudal loids (ound it exjx'dient to 
limit the powers ol tlu'ir oveiloiel as l.u .is 
possible, 'riiey acted with iht' Polish 
m.dcontents, who wislu‘d loi a lepubhc 
with the intention ol making the* posiii(»n 
of the lloluMi/ollern, who <is Duka ol 
Prussia WMs vassal ol the King of Poland, 
one of eiitiK* (h'j)enden('\. and wholly 
powerl(‘ss ag«iinst themselves h'ledeiK' 
William (h'alt vigorously with this (on- 
ledeiation, which was united b\ a common 
sjuiit of hostility to oiderl\ administiatiou. 
Til l()4T he h(‘ld the eiileolfiiK'nl in Wai- 
saw, jirescnbiiig lolerablv mild conditions 
and nu‘t the nobility ot his diu h\ m the 
character of a pimci* who w’as .in\ious tor 
then w'(‘llaie but was conv’inc ed ot his own 
rights and deteimined to exen ise them 
Alter the atf.iirs ol IVussia had betai 
reduced to oidei and his position at home 
had been secaired, he devotc*d hims(‘lt to 
the care oi the marclu's and to his posses¬ 
sions on the Tvhme, which had come down 
to him from the Dukes ol Julieis and 
Cloves The conclusion ol 
an armistice wath Sw('den 
bnmght neaily all tiie JTran- 
denburg towns and foitresses 
into his powei By a (onipact with the 
States of Holland lu‘ w\as enabled to make 
a temporary arrangemt'iit of the hnancial 
relations of the Housi* ot Brandenburg 
with them, a measiiK* rendered necessar\ 
by the involv(‘d state ol those fmames. 
So badly had they Ixm managed bv Ins 
predecessors that the accumuLitions oi 
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simple and comjxnind interest upon a 
debt of 100,000 thalcTS incurred m 1614 
had alii'ady It'd to the mortgage of all the 
Cleves district and to distraint upon the 
ducal chest. 

At the ])ca('c negotiations in Osnabruck 
the anibassadois ol Jhandenburg laid 
claim to every light which ('oiild be 
dt'diiced Irom the t'lt'ctoi’s jirivilegt'd 
position. They offeri'd a most vigoioiis 
o]q)osilk)n to the Swedt's and tlu' impellal 
paitv, who eonsideied th.it the Swt'dish 
el.nms should be eomjX'usated with l*om- 
erania Tlit' \oiing elector wms a ze.iloiis 
adlieu'iit ot tlie K'lornii'd laith, and lu' 
could not lecoiieile his eonseienee to be¬ 
coming till' c.it’s-p.iw ot till' ('iitholie 
jiiiiK'es, who, .IS tlii'ir enemies s.iid, did not 
eonsidci Iheinsclvcs bonnd “ to kee]> laith 
with a heielie ” 

Tims bt could hiul no jd.iee in the 
Swrilisli mipeii.d. 01 Imi'IkIi juirtii's, and 
tlieieloie tinni'il loi snp])oi t to I hr St.ites- 
(ieiieial when'the House ol Orange was 
still at the head ol the goveiiinu'nt 
Fmopt'.in (li]>lomalists weie long busied 
with the pio]e(t ol bis maiii.igi' with 
^ . (iinslina tlii* hen ess to Sweden, 

but on Deci'inbei 7tJi ih4i>, he 
. maiiied Louise Heiiru'tta. Ibi' 
ilailghtei ot PlllRi' Piedeiic 
Henn.and g.iiiK'd se(uiit\ tor a p.iit ol 
Poineiama and loi jnlit'is ,ind ( lev('s 

Attei the (le.ith oi thi' beiedit.irv stadt- 
holdri on Maicli 14111. I()47, and Ihi' 
ia[udl\ lollowmgdei'i'.ise ol bis son Willi.'iiu 
II on No\i-mbei ()th, Ki^o, the government 
ol Holl.md b\ the }>lutoeiae\ beg.iii, and 
Ld.iiU'e then songbl .iliiaiui' with ITiaiuleii- 
bing . but the elei toi di'i'lini'd aii\ union 
with a loreign jiow’er and woiki'd /e.ilonsly 
to bung .ibout an undeist,Hiding between 
the leformed states ol the ein]>ire and to 
unite them into a “third” p.irtv- Ot 
Ibis j)olu\ a jKiitis.in w.is'toimd in the 
jiatnolu Ivlei tor ol M.nn/, John Philip 
of Si'hbnboin Tlu' selt-seekmg attitude 
adopted b\ Saxony, wdiieli bad so often 
bmileied flit' solution of religious ditfi'i- 
enet's in (h'rmam, proved an obstacle 
to this undertaking By the terms of 
peace Swedi'ii g.iini'd all Furthei l^mic- 
rani.'i, in rinding St i'I tin, and alter w'earv 
iK'gotiations n strip fit coast liiu' was cut 
oil for her from Highi'i* Pomerania, so that 
Kolbeig w'as the only available harbour 
lermnmng to the l^randenbnrg territory. 
The (oinja'iisal ion tor Further Pomerania 
was the dioceses of Halberstadt, Mmden, 




FREDERIC WILLIAM "THE GREAT ELECTOR" 

Known as the " Great Elector, ’ Frederic WUham, Elector of Brandenburg, succeeded his father in 1A40 He was a 
capable administrator, and introduced many reforms that contributed to the welUbeing of his people By the 
Treaties of Wehlau, lu lfi57, and Ohva, in he secured the independence of Prussia from Poland and though 
he cleared Western Pomerania of the Swedes he was compelled to reinstate them by the Treaty of St Germain- 
en Laye, in 107U After the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in HiS'*, over 000 Huguenots settled in Brandenburg, 
truiu the piiiitiiik by Caniphauscn, by permission ol the Ueilin Fhui graphic Co. 
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and Kammin, and the reversion ol the arch- 
bisliopnc of IVfagdehur^ upon Ithe death ol 
its administrator, Duke August u^ol Saxony, 
on June 4th, 1080. It became necessary 
to wage war with the Palatinate ol Neulnirg 
ior the possession ol Cleves in 1651. The 
.several orders of that district desired to 
escape the electoral government, and 
^ ... threatened to become 

I I ill preterence to be- 

(o the Electoral , r 11 

Government Bl.UKKmbnrg 

Ihev were dett'ried liom 
o[)en revolt onlyb\ tlu* tinu'U' arrest oi th(‘ii 
spokesman, Herr W’vlich ol W’mnenthal 

Between tht‘ Memel and the Rhine there 
was a number ol siilendid districts, 
destined to loiin the basis ol the elector’s 
jiolitical ])ow(‘r.^ But there was no intei- 
(le])enderi( e among them, and an (‘iitiie 
lack ol the sense ol political unity. Tlu‘n‘ 
was not even the jreisonal dependence ol 
the sell-seeking no])ililv ui>on tluar feudal 
ovi'rlord To tlu^ Prussians imjrerial 
aflaii s w'ere a matter ol indillei ence. Thev 
ww' anxious to (»bt<iin the Irecdom and 
the ])iivileges ol the Polish m ign,it(‘s 

Th(* maigraves (h'lnind.d addition.d 
lights ovtT their vassals .nid s('i Is in u‘tuin 
loi the srmdlest additional impost. In 
('leves the p(*ople insisted upon the terms 
ol their contiact with the late ruling house 
and looked u|)on the Biandeiibuiget .is .1 
usuijiiM', ol whom 1 lies' would gladls b(‘ ml 
.it theiMihest possible o])])oitunit\ Nevei 
lor .1 moment w.is llu thought enterttum'd 
that the union ol the llolu nzollei n ])os- 
sessions und-i an eiUMgetu jiriiHC w'as an 
(Went ol mi )oi tance to any n.ition ol 
evangelKal laith 

Frederic Wilh.im cre.ited the bureau¬ 
crats, wdiich foi .1 long peiiod was the onh 
visible sign ol th(‘ ]>olitic.il unity of Ins 
dominions. He biought into order the 
rnianci.il tlums then jnevaihng, reh(‘V(‘d 
the demesnes of then ojijiressive bindens 
and stopped the squandtM ing ol tluar 
})roduce. w'hile facilit.ding the leastMil them 
n t \Vh(‘rever he could, he nitro- 

.« . . diiced monetary excfiange m 

of Frederic , . 1.1 1 

William ]dace ol barter, and assuit'd a 
revenue to himself with which 
he could Irt-e his household from the 
disgrace of debt and pay lor some military 
force which might at any ratt* be able to 
re])el a sradden attack on the ])art of one 
of Ins envious neighbours. The direction 
of the Brandenburg military ])owers was 
handed over to Count Heorgt' Frederic 
of VValdeck, who was the elector's faithful 
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and sagacious advist'r in all diplomatic 
controversies and also throughout the 
Augean task w'liK'h w.is the' ntH:essary 
pu'lude to an\’ internal ndorm. He was, 
]ierhaps, the lirst man m (iermany wdio 
had any suspicion that the Hohenzollern 
kingdom was ca}).d)l(‘ ol becoming a 
gie.it j)ower in (iermany and in Euio|ie 
At an early period Swvden had obtained 
a ])osition u])on the Noith .Sea and the 
Baltic It W'as eminently littinl lor the 
found.itioii ol a domin.int pow'i'r which 
W'ould entneh overshadow the efforts of 
the neighb(_)nimg (ieim.ins Swc'den 
])ossi'ssed tlu' duchies of Buiuen and 
V(‘rd Ml at tlu‘ mouth of tlu‘ Wcsim , and 
the co.ists of PomiM'.inia and Kiigeii WMth 
tluMr .idmirabk' h.iibours: and tlius this 
m.'ii itinieand coninuMci.il n.ition had lound 
iinxins .nul opportunil\' to monojiohse the 
eiitirt' carrying tr.id(‘ ol the B.iltic Sim 
a’d the commtMCi' with Ihigland .md 
Holl.ind on tht‘ oiu‘ hand .md Xoitli (iei- 
many on the otluM. It is only Ironi tln> 
j)oint ol \ K'w that the ac(]uisil ions oi 
Sweden und(M t!u‘ Pe.ict* ol W’estjihah i 
('.in be ('onsi(ltM(‘d .is import.int g.inis ,ind 1 
writablecxt( iision ol j)ow(M How(*V(M’. tli'‘ 

„ . , Swedish nationality W'.is not 

Sweden s 111 i 1 

Soci.l Sy.ten. caiul.lc .,1 .-..n Mn«.m tnul.-i.r 
Shaken maritime piii^uils u)»on .my 

large sc.ile . the Sw'<'d(‘s ai(‘<i 
peasant i)eop](\ (Imgmg (los(‘!\ to th.it soil 
w'liK h Nature h.is .kIoiikmI .md iK'hh 
(Midowvd, and di‘siring nothing imua' tli.m 
to be lelt in posst‘ssion of it in h(‘(‘(Iom and 
111 mod(M'at(' j)iosp(Mity. Thei(‘ w.is no su- 
juTfhiity ol nation,il stiiMigth Ion mg them 
vMiluntanly or involuntariK to (Muigrati* 
and throw' out biaiu hes , nor is then* now'. 

The long war had shaken the soci.il 
system ol Sw’edeii to its V(My lound.itions , 
but soci.il status n'lnained unchanged 
No attenijits at industii.'il enter]irisi* iijion 
a l.irge scab* W(‘n* evok(*dj there w.is no 
lormation ol trade guilds , the sole results 
were incie.ist'd liKtion between gn'.it and 
sm.ill landowMieis, .i detenonition ot 
morality, and a decr(*ase m the j)()W’(*r ol 
th(* crown. The* nobility had enriched 
themselves m the course of the w'ar, loi 
those ol them who command^'d legiments 
and fortresses had found occasion to enter 
into business ndations with friend and 
toe alike ; they had also gained possi'ssion 
of many ot the crown lands which w(*re 
givam to them instead of pay wh(*n they 
presented their endless accounts of arrears, 
m th(* composition of which the regimental 
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cliTks and quartermast(TS of the scven- 
teeiitli century were extraordinarily clever. 
The r(‘tired intantry and cavalry lead(‘rs 
and ofhcials wasted their Pomeranian 
estates in iiotoiis living', or squander(‘d 
such trt'asiire as they had brought home 
in extrav.igant feasts and drinking bouts 
with their fri(‘nds, while they r(*gard(‘d 
with coarse scoin thejnety andself-restiaint 
which King (iustavus Adolphus had suc- 
('esstullv maintamecl among his warriors. 

All that Swedi'ii had takt‘n Irom tier- 
m.inv disaj)|K‘ared m gluttonv and drunk¬ 
enness As n'giirds the iiK'rease ot pros- 
peiitv and n.itional W(‘alth it was ol no 
s('ivi(i‘ to the iioithein kingdom The 
.ibilitv . 111(1 the e\j)erience ot Sweden’s 
(lij)loinatisls 0 n‘ l>iavi“iv ot lua ofhit'is 
and admirable soldieis \\(ie unable to spur 
tile nation to le.nh a Inghei state ot 
(‘(onomu development, Ol to suggest new 
obp'tts toi tlie etloits ot tai-sighted 
iiKlividiials Ouei'ii C'hiistina {i().jg iti'Sq). 
wliodadin H)<S(| was l(»t.dlv nntitted to 
e\('i(is(‘a beiielieeiit iiitlueiK e m this dinr- 
tion (loveiniiieiit, in liei opinion w.is a 
<'i uslniig bin dell, .and pi acti( .il vi<‘W > ot lih* 
h.id no attia(tion lor her. The g(ai(‘rositv 


Influeace 


oj hi'i (api K es prov t d .i seiious 
detiiim'nl to the st.ate e\- 

i. .'*f**' (he<iuii. whuii w.is (onst.intlv 
Christina ^ 

in low w.itei.iind .is const.intI\ 

replenished b\ .iddition.d s.n'ritu es(h st<it(‘ 
piopeitN . 'I'lns tie.itinent ot thest.ite kinds 
de.ilt .1 he.iv\ bkwv to the li(‘edoni ot the 
jxMsants loi the\ ji.issed, with the lands 
whii'h the\ h.i<l (iiltivat<‘d into the posM s- 
sion ot th(‘ noble l.mnhes whosi* money 
had b( eii ])ouied into the io\al e\(he(]uei 
The wholt* ])opulation ot the conntiy 
was thoioughh .nous al The small laiuk'd 
nobilitv, the tiee j)easantiv and the (k‘ig\ 
made common cause .ig.iinsl the gre.it 
families and the bisho])s, who had g(»t 
possession ot all the kinds and wi’U‘ toumg 
the seifs to till them Itir their beiietit. 
A m.iinlesto to the ju'ojde ot (entral 
Sw’eden ot the \e.n Kiqq coinjikiiiis that 
th(' (jiieeii’s mildness was abused, and that 
the daughter ot (iustavus Adolphus w’ould 
soon have nothing but the title to the 
Clown and the kingdom to call her owai 
“ The grants ot land u]>on teudal tenure 
were otten iraudulentlv obt.nniHl, the 
lecipients being undi serving of anv such 
rewaid ; subordinate officials distributed 
such grants in ndurii for pecumary con¬ 
siderations, and in the exercise of their 
rights would rob the poor widow of her 


calves and butter.” In the Rigsdag of 
1650 it was .stated that the territories 
which the jieople had made the greatest 
sacrihces to acquire btneftted a few 
individuals, and were of no advantage to 
the stat(‘; th.'it, on the contrary, the 
crown and the kingdom h.id bt'en W'eakened 
and diminished by these* illegal grants. 
The Queer’s Th.-ci.ic.e,> lud(‘V,.rvsvmi)athy 
Weftk ^ ^ oppiessed w ho had 

. lost their rights, .she recog- 
Character 1 ^ ..i . . ? 

msed tliat tlii'state was in its 

decline; but shi* w^asof too vvixik .i character 
to make a stand against the nobles, whom 
sh(‘ herselt h.'id j)(‘rinitt(*d to grow' too 
])ow'eilul. How’i'ver lu'i resolution to 
abdicati* and to hand over tin* kingdom to 
lid (ousm. ( harlos Gu^t.ixus ol the Palati- 
n.ite Zwdbiuf’ken, w'ho h.id m vain 
soheit(‘d h<i band m m.irn.ige, brought no 
diM'isive change in tlu* (lu um^tances ot 
the ( r)!!!!!! \ 

( h.nil's (lUNlavus X (ir)54-ib6o) w'as 
a (.ipibli' soldh 1 He was w’cll <iwau* of 
tin* loiees whiih weie at work among the 
haiiopcan poweis .ind hi* was jirt'pared 
to di'vote Ills cntni' knowledge and ])ow'er 
to the weltare ot the st.ite Hut the 
(pi.ilitii s ol whiih Sw'eik n stood m need 
wi'ie ex.icth' those wlmh the king did 
not possi'ss She \ earned loi jiiaie and 
healing st.itesmaiishi)) - not toi conquests 
.ind glor\ ihit ( h.iiles (lu^t.ivus thought 
he eoukl restore tlu* ]>ower ot the ciow'ii 
b\’ tiesh ,Kipiisitions ol powci and wealth. 
He turiu'd his attention to that iiortion 
ot the Baltic coast wlncli was under Polish 
rule, st'diig th.il Its liighK developc'd 
commeice attoided an o]>})oi tunity tor the 
im[)osition ot those “ iKences,” 01 harbour 
duties and import customs whiih had 
alreadv proved .so j^roductive in Ikmierania. 

The w'arlike intentions ot Charles 
(iiistavus X. ])kKed the Elector ol Ihan- 
dinbuig and Duke ot Prussia 111 the 
position of politically holding the casting 
vote, and no one knew' better than he how 

Sweden's ad\ antage to 

we ens A campaign against 

Relntions with , i ^1 

. Poland W'as a practical im- 
.he Elector Sweden, if her 

troops were to be continually outtlaiiked and 
her lines of communication broken from the 
marchers or from the iMincipahty. If she 
could not ensure the co-opeiatioii ot the 
elector, .she must at le.ist ensiiic his 
neutrality, and for this she had to offer 
him certain ad van ta,ges in letiirn. On the 
other hand, it was to be expected that when 
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Poland found herself hard ])ressed, she 
would attempt to bring over her neighbour 
to her side, and offer political concessions 
by way ot remuneration. Therefore, the 
characteristic course of policy was for 
Prussia to join Sweden at the outset of the 
struggle, to ins})ire her Polish overlord 
with the fear of her power, and then to 

W.r Between him the opportunity o( a 
« . reconciliation, m return for 

.na Pound f corresix^ndmg a.ivan- 
tages. t'redenc vVilliam now 
had the opportunity of showing his appre¬ 
ciation of these circumstance's, whi'ther right 
or wrong. To a man of his clear insight into 
the state of affairs there could be no doubt 
as to the pro])er course to ]nirsue ; given 
his personality, and the result was a fore¬ 
gone conclusion. 

There have been too many statesmen 
whose ])owers of reasoning failed before 
even the simplest ol problems. Brandon- 
burg-Prussia had also this furthei advan¬ 
tage, that she was not bound bv alliance 
in anv direction, and in particular that she 
was entirely independent of impen.il policy. 
Had the late of Prussia been in the hands 
of George William or of a Schwar/enburg, 
the war between Poland and Sweden would 
have caused only loss to the north of 
(iermany, and certainlv would not have 
brought hbeiation Ironi a crushing and 
degrading subjection or aggrandisement to 
Brandenburg. 

At the outset of the war betwcei 
Sweden and Poland the elector’s success 
was very unimjiortant, and hardly ajipre- 
ciable to conternjioranes. In NnvembiT, 
1655, the Swedish troops occujiied a large* 
portion of the duchy of Prussia, meeting 
with little or no oj)])()siti(>n from tin* 
elector. In the compact ol Komgsberg on 
January 17th, ib5(), (liarles Gustavus X. 
undertook to evacuate tin* duclu’. which 
the Brandenburger now ht*ld as a fief from 
Sweden. Poland had surrendered her 
feudal territory and had consequently 

Factors 

in the victor seized the jiosition of the 
Struggle conquered However, the mili¬ 
tary ])osition soon underwent a 
change. Charles Gustavus began to find 
that he could remain in the Polish lands 
which he had conquerr d only under 
very dangerous conditions. He was more 
than ever dependent upon the support of 
his new vassal, who was not bound to 
furnish more than 1,000 infantry and 
500 cavalry to serve as auxiliary troops. 
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A compact was arranged at Marienburg 
on June 25th, wherein the objects desirecl 
by the two jiarties were more clearly and 
distinctly specified. The elector promised 
to help the king during this summer 
with the w'hole of his military ixiwer, in 
return for which the king promised him 
full sovereignty over the Palatinate, Posen, 
Kalisch, Sjeradz, and Lentshiza. 

The Brand ’nburg forces had never yet 
been emploved for any great undertaking, 
and their value was now to be proved. In 
the battle of Warsaw, whu'h lasted lor three 
days (July 2iSth-joth, 165O), q.ooo Bran¬ 
denburg troops and (),ooo Swedes dele.ited 
80.000 to ()o,oo() Poles, Lithuanians, and 
Tartars, drove them a('r().ss the Vistula 
111 terrible confusion, and became masfeis 
of the imperial cajutal. And Pinssia lose 
on the rums of Poland. 

The battle ol Warsaw had ju'oved th.it 
the warlike })row(‘Ss and tlie mihlriiv 
leadorshij) of Brandenburg wen* lulh 
ecjual to those ol Sweden. The two 
powers w'ore of equal mimeiical si length, 
and had severally earned thiough a (ask 
ol equal magnitiidt* and (hffieiiltv , the 
advance of the Brand'*11 hurg mfaiitiv 
'Tt. * brigadeuiid(*i ilu* hiigadi<*r Otto 
Battle of t-hristol ol Sparr on the' last 
(lay’s fighting w'as SO irresistihli', 

* flu* charge ol tlie eavalrN', lecl 

by the elector 111 jicison. was so decisive, 
that ('hailes (iustavus stopjH'd the pur¬ 
suit out ot PrussMii astuteness, lest his 
allies should reaj) too rich a haivesi ot 
trophit*s The compilers ot the oftnaal 
Sw'edish reports have done then best to 
minimise Fn*denr William's servict's 
in gaming the victory, and the elector 
himst‘lf modestly refraini*d Irom proff(*rmg 
any correction of theii misstatem(‘nts, 
caring only for mateiial gams. But, none 
the less, his alh(*s could not sliut then {'yes 
to the tacts, and the whole wtfirld was })ro- 
foundly siirprist*d to learn how (jiiickly 
a (mrman electorate of no jirevioiis n'jni- 
tatioii had accpiired so admirable an arm\. 

This armv is indissolubly hound uj) witii 
the foundation of the State of Prinssia ; 
being the special creation of its general, it 
has henceforward nothing in common with 
the composite forces of feudal and knightly 
times. On the contrary, it is a state army ; 
not a I iilitia, but none the less a national 
})ow('r, m which were fully disjilayed 
the admirable capabilities of the North 
German for warfare, when incorporated 
in well trained and disciplined troops. 
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Frederic WiWiam had shown what lie 
could do when he pul out his full strength, 
but he had no inc'hnation to plare tliat 
strengtli gratuitously at Sweden’s disposal. 
He was oliliged to retire to protect his duchy 
against a possible invasion by Russia, and 
to guard his own territory against the 
attack of a Lithuanian-P(jhsh arinv- 

In his absence the Swedes were 
defeat('d liy the Poles, and on November 
15th, King John Casiniir marched 

into Dantzig with 12,000 men The 
(‘h‘ctor received projiosaK fiom both 
parties ; he acct‘pted that which j>romised 
him the Ireedom ol Prussia from h'udal 
subjection, a concession which brought 
with It no inci(MS(‘ ol territoiv, but was 
ot imi)ortaii(e lor his j>osition in the 
])oliti(Ml woild. In the lonvention <*1 
Ltibiau on No\a‘mb(‘i 20th, -i()5(>, t hailes 
(iiistiivus leiognised his allv as soveieign 
J)iik(' of I^russia, with tla* sole limitation 
that .is su( h he was to keej) no slnj>s ot wai 
Shortly altei waids relations with Sweden 
w’(‘i<‘ bioken olt, bci'.'iuse ( liailes (jU^- 
t.iviis X w'as devoting his entiie jiowei 
to the w.u with Denm.iik .md had tem- 
])oraril\ given uj) his (le•^lgns iijion Pol.md 
, a ler'oiKih.ition with Pol.ind 
o an s was tilt'll brought about thiough 
aymen f he iiiediatitui ol Holland. The 
for reace Poland il.itl to 

j>ay W’as the recognition ot I’nissi.in 111- 
dependeiue 111 the convention ol Wehl.iu 
on Se])tt‘inbei 2 (}tln i <)57 .and tin* teudal 
lelations which had subsisted between 
the countries since the iinhajipv da\ ol 
'JanneiibiMg w'eie dissolved 

It now' bt'came nect'ssan to bre.ik down 
the resistance ol the Piussiaii oidtMs aiul 
of the Konigsbeig ])atn(i<ite, which exer¬ 
cised an .ilmf)st unliiiiited doniinatmn ovei 
the town in the so-called Kiieijrhol.” 
Tlic opposition, which had .ilmost biokeii 
out into o]>en revolt ag.iinst th(*electoi, 
lost power as soon .is I'ledeiic William 
arrived in jierson in the duchy in the 
autumn ot with the object ot 

lestoring oidei “ The mildness and ('le- 
mency w'hu h mat ked his an ivxd, as imi>ies- 
sivc as the ajipeaiance ot his dragoons, 
calmed the heati'd sjnrits ot the citizen 
lieroes, who had been vainly expecting 
the invasion of Prussia by their Polish con¬ 
federates.” Poland had obstTved with 
great satisiaction the difficulties wdiich 
the unruhni^ss of the Prussians had i>Iaced 
in the way ot the elector, had supported 
the Prussians in their attitude of hostility 


to the electored government, and had 
jiraised their fidelity to their old feudal 
ioid. But neither the king nor the 
Reichstag had any thought oi beginning 
war with Frederic William, who w'as 
moie than tlu'ir sujienor, even without 
the help of Sweden. In ibb j the dissolu¬ 
tion of the Landtag was decided and the 
Tk n • sovereignty of Prussia was n'- 

e of allegiance 

being taken on October l 8 th, 
l ()()3 ; the la )lish emissaries also 
took the oatli, and contented tluanselves 
with the stijmlation th.it the duchy should 
riw'ei t to the Poli.sh crowm in the event of the 
House ol Hohenzollern becoming extim t. 

After the eh'ctor had (‘stablished his 
suprernai m the state, he wxis confronted 
with the more difficult t.isk ot n'organising 
the ('ivil .idmimstration and th(‘ economic 
('onditioiis (if till' diKln.and also of the 
ele<'t<»r.ite .and 0} ( hwes lie wvis obliged 
to m ikt' numi'ious comessions m the 
mattei ot tax.ition before he ( oulcl obtain 
the lights of enlistmi'iil and free ])assage 
loi his trooj»s w'liK h were jjoinis ot 
su})ieme importame to him as m.i\ e.isily 
be ( onccived. His timeU realisation oi the 
n#\al demesnes 1 a ought an increasing 
.amiii.il im ome to the ele( toial excheijucr, 
and en.iblt'd Braiich'nlniig-Pnissia to keep 
.111 .iim\ whidi commanded the ic's])ect of 
the })owi‘rs .it i'V(‘i\ Lurojn'an ciisis m 
(oiistant le.idmess b'raiici' w.is sjX'edilv 
obligi'cl to ie(ognis<‘ the t'Xistence of this 
toK'i' , Swcnlen m jiarticular telt that her 
spheie ol ojH'iations w.is laigely con¬ 
tracted bv th(' militau pow’er of the 
eiiei gt'tu' IIrandenbui g»‘r. 

Not onl\ had FucLric Wilham made 
|>e.ice w'lth l*oland , .it the im{serial eh'C- 
tion h(‘ h.id t'spoused the cause ol Austria, 
.ind held thus iu'ccl hinis''ll from the 
ihlticulties ol his isolated j)osition Chailes 
(lUst.ivms X. had .iheach’ humiliated 
Denmark on March 8th, i(>58, and had 
u'duced her almost to total uni)otency by 

_ . the Peace of Roskilcle. He 

Denmark 1.1 ^ i 

Reduced to to aclmiiiister a scconcl 

Impotency entirely detcnccless 

and preventing any alliance betw'een Bran¬ 
denburg and Denmark, wlicn the elector 
averted the blow hy jikicing himself at the 
head ot the “ cavalcade to Holstein,” for 
w’hich undertaking he jnit into the field 
16,000 men and hu'tv-two guns, w’hile 
Austria sent 10,000 to 12,000 men and 
twenty guns, and Poland 4,000 to 5,000 
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men. Frederic William penetrated as far the possession of the most important o^ 
as Alseii, and said he was ready to give the Baltic coasts, and uj)on a naval loice 
battle to the Swedish troops blockading which should upon any occasion be more 
Copenhagen if the Dutch admiral, De than the equal of all th»‘ other manlime 
Ruyter, who was entrusted with the states. In any aiipreciation ot the vmIik' 
detence of the Danish capital on the sea, of a vigorous and ambitious prime to tlu' 
had been able to place at his disjiosal the development ol the state, the lain that 
ships requested tor th(‘ transport of his both (iustavus Adol|)hin 11 . and ('h<irle^ 
Sweden as troops, which De Ruyter Giistavus X. were c.iiiled otf m tli(‘ limb* 
the Bulwark of ^ imjioitant ])olitical undertakings must 

Protestantism entanglement up('n not be considered as matters ot inijiorlaia e 

th(‘ north watli the struggle in the stiuggle foi Baltic siq)i< niae\'. 
between France and l-Lipsbiirg is seen in In the nature ot things tlu n was no 
the share t,d<en by Loins XTV. in the sufficient leason tor a Swedish hegemony 
atternjit to free (li.iih's Gust.ivus horn his in Xoith Germany, w’liich would not in an\’ 
enein ling t<'ils Swi'den was still con- e.ise h.ive la^tul be\ond the leign ot 
sidered as the grtMt oj)poneiit ot Catholic Gustaviis Adolphus. FapialK iinpo^'^ible 
imtierialism, <ind as the (liu'f supjiort was it, eyen by tlu* stiongest (‘tloits ol a 
ot Protest.intNin against Catholirisni dominating |)eisonalit\, to imiki* Sweikai 

Fiedenc William (L'chned to )oin th(‘ a inaiitiine pow’ei, beeaust' the Sweek's 

“Conceit of the Hagiu,” which was s(‘t h.ive no inclination tor in.n it line piiisnits, 
on loot by Mvi/.nin, unless a universal and aie luwi'i likeh to be diiveii b\ ku k 
p(‘.ice was th('reb\ to be as-,urt‘d , lor lu* £> th f snit.dde land to get .i Inang 
w'ould hav(‘ to (*\j)(‘et a tiirtlier attack Charles ‘ 

from Sweden as soon as the intervention .iltinned w ith .in\ ciit.nnt\ th.it 

ot Franei’ and England had lre<‘d Ik'i tiom (ji'rinaii supreniai \ on the Baltic 

her des])ei.ite position on tin' Danish would have* beeai est.dilislu'd, ot the iise ot 
islands and the Jutkind mainland BiaiuL'iibuig powei havi'biu-n .kh t'k-rati'd, 

This danger which had becctiiu'tlu* moie b\ the m.ini.igt' ot Fiederu W’llh.iin w'lth 
imminent owing to tlu* withdr.iw.d ot the Christina, and the long-disiaissed dt'siied, 
Austrian troops trom the B.dtic co.ist .iiid dieach'd union ol Bi.indenbuig and 
alti'r the conclusion of the Pcm( e of the Sweden. Ceit.iinly the Pok‘s would h.i\e 
PM'enees in rb4<), was lessem d by the been diiveii tiom the (o.ist loithwith .and 
sudd'll and unexpeetul de.ith ot (Tiark's Dant/ic would haye birn made a Bi amk n- 
(hist.ivus Oil Februaiw igrcL i()f)(> A buig-Piiissian h.iiboiii town in the sevi'ii- 
deadh stiuggle betwei'ii Swedt'ii and teenth C(‘ntur\ . but we h.ive no n'lt.iin 
BT.iiKknburg would have bcvii no un- giounds iqion wlmli to b.isi* an .iiiswei to 
« . , jjle.'ming piospeet to .^ustiia; the question wlu'ther an\ ('onsiitution.il 

Unrea^lhed ^b(' woid^^ '■ iMolccd toriu ('ould h.i\ e Ix'i'ii devised loi the 

Ambitions <l”i<^‘tly on unii. '’'’'‘disation ot Swi'dish and Noi th (lerin.ui 

tunity anived lor her to give mteicst 'tul th('uiiitk ation ot the souiees 
the casting V'ote to hei own advMiit.ige of stn'ngUh possessed by the two p.arties. 
The Peace ol Oliva, on Mav jrd, Kitio, The advance of Swedtai undei C'hailes 
maiks .an important })oint in the history of (histavus was a serious m.ittei tor 
th(' ck'velopnii’iit ot flu* m.'iritinK' jiow’eis Biandenbuig, and the de.ith (;[ C h.ii k's c.in 
uponand w ithin the Balt 1C. Sweden’s powa-r theretort' be considered onI\ as a tortunate 
had risi'ii and f.illen, leaving no pcTinanent occurrema* m view' ol the task which lay 
lesults , sh(' w'as obliged to iehn(|uish her bt'tore the Great E](‘(t(jr. 
idc'.a ot trainding a gie.it power b.asi'd upon Hans \o\ ZwiEDixr.cac-SrDr miorst 




THE AGE OF LOUIS XI\^ 

THE GRAND MONARQUE 

AND HIS LONG DOMINATION OF EUROPE 


UOIhIusIOII (»t th(' PlMCO ol \V(*s1- 
^ IS <ni iin]u)!taiit point <»l 

(Irp.iifiiic in 11 m‘ polilu.il tiiid oronoiiiK' 
d(‘V(‘lopni(*nt nl Kiintpc . it is inarkfd lioth 
1)\ tlu' tnin rsiahlislmn'iit of thcnionai- 
iln(<il piiiKip’u', and also 1)\ the i isin.j^^ 
picdoniiiMin o (if tlic nicKMiitilc sv’stcni 
Moiconoi, it inaiks tlu* (‘iid of politi(*d 
f('nd<ilisin, on uIikIi fiu' powcis and 
linutionsol till' ni<di<L‘\al l)od\ ])oiitu' 
had liiTii loiindi'd Sni viv<ds of tlu* londal 
■^\ strni ina\ imdoultf be noti d cvi'ii now , 
but its sjiiiit ( r.iscd to be a ino\ inj^ fold* 
in I'diiopriin uNilisalioii fioni tfuit tilin', 
and till’ {u’lsonal tins wlni h livid it tot<vthvr 
ii.id lost then stii'iif^^th 

'1 lu' stin^^Lilvs of individiialisin foi ivco^- 
nition had l>vvn i hvi kvd b\ thv I'orpoi.itv 
(Ihiiai tvi of invdMv.il lilv l)ut tiiv of ninidi 
v.iihii oiij^nn Individuahsin <'aniv to 
biith with thv ii'ViN'al of Ivainnif^ ,ind thv 
Kvnaissaiuv, and had wholh won its wav 
III thv d ‘paitnivnts of si ivni'v and ait vvvii 
duiinji thv liilvviitli and sixtwnth rvn- 
tinivs l-Jiit It w’.is not bvfoK' its vi< toi v 
h.id bi'vn dvi isiw thviv tluit thv undvrlvini^ 
piiiu iplv, now suiv of rvvo^nntion. I'ould bv 
dvvvloju'd ill aiiotlivi dirvEtion, that ot thv 
indivuinahtN of thv statv Nvw' forevs 
wvre brouf^ht into bi'iiif^ b\ tins mowniviit, 
'Tk n- Ik vssvntiallv ojipo^vd to thv Ii'utvs 
of Greftt pioducvd thv iviulal 

« ^ s\'stvm. Tlu' niorv tliv powers 

of thv vorjioratiinis were iv- 
strivtvd, thi' widvr bvcamv the held lor 
individual activity, and rulers were en¬ 
couraged to grapple with those duties and 
resjionsibiiities wdnch had been previously 
undei taken by numerous corporations 
>vorkmg to a common end. The assault 
ddivered by the Reformation upon the 


greatest and the most pow'vriul of all 
inti'inational I'oi poi ations thv ])aj)ac\, 
hadnot been limdK decisive during thv six¬ 
teenth ('(‘luui \ 'I'lns sill ('vss was attained 
onl\ in th(' l'hnt\ ^'vais \\ ai. wlu'ie the 
I'ftorts of ('athohi'i^in to svi'uie universal 
sujiiemac}’ weie piowd to bv incapable ot 
p. - ivahsatioii Thv K (ognitioii 

«k***D^ I I I uf thvi (|uaht\of all ( hi isfiaii 
creeds in the Koman(*-(ier- 
man Ihnpirv the [xilitical 
use of thv Protestant static- Lm^laiid 
Swidvn and Holland to thi'lwv] i-t others 
w’hiclihadlemainedt atholii th'-saiv lionot 
the Popi* givi'ii to *‘ ( hi isl lan ” “ ( athohe,” 
.ind “ Apostolu'” kiiucdoms—tlus(' w’vR' 
f<i('tsw'hKh nullified once and loi all, that 
piissibihtv of a univii'^al (hiislian com- 
niunil\ iipitii which thi' grealest niiniK 
»ind thv boldest jiolituians had once 
speculated. The lesults of these tacts 
became manifest as well m (\ithohc as in 
ITotestant states, (athiiluism became a 
political tone, but slates wi're no longer 
founded with the object of realising the 
C.itholR idea 

The House of Hajisburg g.uned great 
advantages tiom an alliance with the 
})a})ac\, but it had, and has, no hesitation 
111 lenouncmg the alliaiue il by so doing 
it could tuither its political ends. Ot this 
we have instances in the nineteenth century 
as w'ell as in the eighteenth. In the jiolicy 
oi the French Bourbon and Napoleonic 
governments such instances are even more 
striking. The duel task ot vvi'i n’ govern¬ 
ment IS to unify the jxiw’vis under its 
control, and to turn them to account with 
a view to throwing off any external yoke 
and to consolidating the internal relations 
between the ten itories composing the state. 
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c all, special districts became resi)onsible 
s for the enlistment ol jxirticular bodies ot 
trooj)s—n'gimeiits, m fact ; then, il the 
y numbers weie too scanty, a furth(‘r enlist- 
e ment might l)e demanded ; and, finally, 
s tlie ruling power grew strong enough to 
e giasj) the light of calling out soldiers, or 
e recruiting, an arrangcmi'iit which would 
Ihive been impossible beiore 1500, Ix'cause 
>t it was mcom])atible wath the concejition 
g ol teiidal sovi’ieienty. This is a concej)- 
e tion (hat has dis.ifipeared m modem states. 
». The constitution.d s\stem ol the nineteenth 
e ceiituiy W'ould re[)lace it with the con- 
,1 ception of “ jHMsonal ireedom , " but this 
IS an idea whuh has 
been gie.itlv limiti'd 
by tlu‘ lespect de- 
m.inded lor “statt* 
n c s s 11 1 e s ” and 
“ state wt'llare.’ 

In donu'stic ad- 
niinistiation, bineaii- 
(latu mlluences con¬ 
stant I\ gi ew'sti ong('r. 
The luling ])ow('r 
giadii.ilK (liiiim d lor 
itsc'll tho^e lights 
winch h.id hithcato 
^ b‘‘en bound nj> with 
^ ' tcTiUoiial }'o^slsslon, 
loi tiled p.iit «)i 
mumcip.il ]aivil('g('s 
vSiK li lights Wi'ie e\- 
cuised in individu.ds 
e\( hisiveh (h'jH'iid- 
('iit iij)on the lulei or 
his lepK s('nt,itiv(‘s. 
Tile arrangc'ment and 

KING OF FRANCE it loiml 

3 f age when, in K.t i, lie became SUDoKllliall >111 llIU (. 


For the accomplishment of this purpose all, .special districts became resiionsible 
a change in the military system was for the enlistment ol jxirticular bodies ot 
imjXM-atively demanded. During the fif- troojis—n'gimeiits, m fact ; then, it the 
teenth centuiy tin* vassal’s duties wore by numbers weie too scanty, a furth(‘r enlist- 
uo means co-t‘xtensive w’ith the mi're ment might be demancled; and, finally, 
delence ot tlu‘ countiy. Feudal armies the ruling jiower grew' strong enough to 
w'er(‘no longer (Hjual to the demands made giasji the light of calling out soldiers, or 
ujion them by tluar overlords, wFo wore recruiting, an arrangc^nKMit which w'ould 
anxious to inciease their dominions, luive loen im}X)Ssible beiore 1500, Ix'cause 
though the great city corjiorations ot it was mcomjiatible w'lth the concejHioii 
Italy w'cie abl(‘to cojH'with the miaeasing ol teiidal sovi’ieienty. This is a concej)- 
ditticultu's ol tluar jiohcy, using only the tion that has dis.i[)j)eared m modem states, 
military strength ot their own citi/ens. The constitution.il s\stem ot the nineteenth 
Pay and recruiting b.r.ime the sole centuiy would rejilace it with the con- 
methods ot creating an arm\'. Piotessional cejition of “ jHMson.d freedom , " but this 
soldieis fought lor 
d\nasties and tow'ns, 
o v e i t h 1 e w a n d 
founded states. The* 

(h'rm.in m 1111 a 1 \ 

01 dels were ])ro- 
foiindly nation.d m 
their rules and u'gu- 
l.itioiis , but they 
w'eit‘ ol no servK'c' to 
the national wellau', 
as thei(‘ existed no 
general .luthoiity noi 
|)ohtic.d bond W'ar 
Inr.nne a laisiness in 
w'liK h the m.in who 
invested his c.ijxt.d 
W'.is most likeK to 
su((eed During the 
sixteenth centur\ 
dyn.isliesandjJohtK'al 
jxirties, such .IS the 
Le.igue in Fi ain't*, 
w'cre content with 

this mihtaiv instru- He was only four years of age when, m Ita:, he bpcamc '-ooui utu.u .10 u i m-i- 
ment which w .is Kmg of France With Caidinal Mazarin as hei Munster, t'XeCUl 1 Ve | )OW CI S W'CI C 
, Lotus’mother, Anne of Austiia acted as regent, but in . 1 . in 

J)asse(l from ll.incl to lool the great cardinal died, and tlu* kmg becoming sole ('.111 leO Ollt Wiioliy 
liand, and C.mie into ««ler, made lumself an absolute monarch. He died in 171 .. 



tlu* service ot hostile loids for so long a 
tinu* as then oj)ei.itions should continue. 
Jhit tlie great convulsion ot tin* Thirty 
Years W’.ir oj)ened tlu* w’ay foi a new' 
military oig.inis.ition. It m.ide jiossible 
the formation into st.Hiding aimics of the 
yeomen who li.ul b(*(*n enl.sted as orcasion 
aiose, and w’lth these the state sought 
to advance its ow'u jiohtical aims. 

It was only m the second halt of the 
seventeenth (entuiy Unit the idea gained 
ground m Germany and m France that 
the seveial territorial districts, and not 
the feudal vassals, had to undertake the 
responsibility of providing material for 
the w'ar i)owor of tlu* overlord. lurst of 


temonarch. He died in 171 .. 

soveieigntx'. .ind tlie eie.ition ol this 
bureaiu mlK hieiai(h\’ (KUijued att(*n- 
tion even during tla* eight(*enth century, 
until It d('geneiated and was found m- 
ca])able o| (<dn})li’ling the domestic oigam- 
sat ion of the state, when it b{*came ob¬ 
viously nec(*ssary to admit the co-oj)eration 
of the ])eoj)le, who had been temj)orarily 
excluded from all share in administrative 
functions, llow’cvei, standing armies and 
the bureaucracy an* tlu* distinguishing 
features of that ]X)htical system w'hich 
succeeded feudalism—a s^stem of w'hich 
w'c cannot even now ob.serve the develop¬ 
ment in its totality, and the duration of 
W’hich it is impossible to estimate. 


A PORTRAIT OF LOUIS XIV SHOWING THE KING IN HIS ROYAL ROBES 


It llso ]h( lim lK(tssil\ to Mippoit the 
ncwlv oi/^uiis (I st ite b\ uconstituting 
its domistic ccononn i ]uo(tss \^hull 
u IS (uiKcl out ii})on tlu tnincipk ol 
sL])u iting ilistiuts ind centiTlising tlu 
pioducti\c forces within them In tlu 
second lull ol tlu sc\elitecnth ccntuiv the 
mere intilc s’vstemsjne id me very diieetion 
Its essentiil kituie consists m the fict 
th it tlu luhng powti proposed to m ikt the 
work of ill tlu membeis of the state useful 


> I » 

to the state itself to put picssuie uj on 
them in oidei that as laige i shire ts 
possildc of then piohts might become 
i\ 111 ible for st ite pin poses Of state 
necessities the chief weic the amiy and 
the fleet which implied Mtil power and 
the possibiht\ ol self iggiandisement. 
lilt tciiitoriil community therefore now 
takes the place of the municipal The aim 
of governments is now to increase the 
piociuetnc poweis of their peoples, not 
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»nly because individual producers and 
civic'corporations are thereby benefited, 
but also because tlie capacity lor bearing 
taxation is thereby increased. Govern¬ 
ments struggle for colonial jiossessions, 
and sup})ort the lorniation of great trading 
comjianies, which are not now indojieii- 
dent corporations, but must 
submit to State control and 
accommodate themselves to 
the ]K)htical relations oi their 
rulers with other j^owers. There wt' have the 
real origin t)f the conce])tion ol tlu' nation.d 
strength as a unilorm activitx directt‘d by 
the sovtTeign in )iowcr. It is when 
domestic ('conomy taki's a commerci.d 
direction that the distinguishing leatures 
ot jiohtical t'conomy are 
jdainly stH'ii, and hence 
arises an entindy new s(‘t 
ot ideas conceinmg the 
natuie and extent of 
national ])owei. 

This piocess dul not 
come to lulfilnieiit at the 
s.ime time m ('vci \ Euro- 
jiean nation, it was most 
([uicklv cained out in 
i as(*s whole jiolitical unity 
had alread\ been attained, 
and where the central 
power had emeiged vuto- 
nous irom the struggle 
with the independent 
corporations. It is th(! 
historian’s task to explain 
those c 1 r c u ni s t a n c e s 
w'liich exercisc'd .1 letai cl¬ 
ing or an acceleiating 
influence u}ion state 
formation. E c o n o m i c 
life IS wholly dt'peiich'iit ujioii external 
circiinistaiices and the politual situ.ition, 
and theretorc' it is ncressaiv hist to ex¬ 
amine the political history , and to c-xpound 
the most inijioitaiit .seri(*s ol relatc'd lacts, 
before entering upon an examination ol 
national ]irogrcss. 

A history of civilisation which W'oulcl 
examine the immediate condition ol peoples 
living und('r similar circumstance's, and not 
conhrie itsell meit'ly to the intellectual side 
ot development, to art and science, can be 
written only upon the basis of political 
history. Alone and unaided, it can gain no 
insight into the motive forces of c'lvil and 
political life, for this is information which 
the science of political history alone can 
provide. Even at the jiresent day we have 
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NICHOLAS FOUCQUET 
Under Mazarm, Foucquet became Procurenr- 
G»'n( ral and Minister of Finance, and m these 
positions acquired much wealth. He hoped to 
succeed the great cardinal, but Louis ordered 
his appiehension, and he died in prison in 


no answ^er to the question : What form of 
jHilitical and economic constitution will 
have that permanent imi>ortance for man¬ 
kind w'hicli the forms of leudalism h.ul 
for a thousand yeais ^ We do not know’ 
w’hether any grade ol development yet 
remains for our entry which is likely to 
last so long, whether the ra])id change of 
jiroductive conditions is likely to mlluence 
C(>nce])tions ol rights, and thereby to ]nf)- 
(luce more rajud changes m the so('ial 
oigamsm Hut tlu' him conviction is 
boine in upon us that the rise ol thos(‘ 
maivt'lloiish complex |)oluic.d oiganisms 
which we call (irc'al Pow'crs has exei- 
cisod the highest degiee ol inllueiu'e upon 
the historical hh', not onl\ ol Euiopi', 
but ot the whole w’oild 
Nationalism is not sulfi- 
cK'iillx intelh'ctual togivo 
an impulse' to the cieatio’i 
ol lu'sh bodu's polilu 
ditfei ing in essentials liom 
those- now existing, aiul 
thus l.ir has contribute <l 
nu'ie'h to a^'snie tlio 
])osition ol the (iie-.it 
I\)weis , and it se-i-ins at 
the' moment as il llir 
gie.it j)i(>ble-ins wlneli 
mankind will ha\e to 
solve' in the neai lutUK' 
toulel be' t.ike'll in hand 
onh with the he-lp ol 
the' powe'iful mae hiiK'ry 
ol the gUMt st.ite's. 

To olfe'i fuithei ('on- 
teiHuies Uj)on lutuie de- 
veh)pnu'nts is not the 
busiiH'ss e)t history, which 
should avoid political 
hypotheses to the utmost of its jiow’er , but 
it IS the duty ol the Instoiian to examine 
into the rise' ot those great ])ohti(.d org.in- 
isms with w'hie h he> the' ultim.ite de'cision 
of all (]ue'stions now inveilving the* exei cise'of 
loree' It is from this point ot view’ that we 
l)ro})ose to feillow the* eouiseof history and 
The HeriUge 1 ’“''""'' "“I' >»V('stlgatK)ns, 
of the Greet prominencp t.. 

^ .. , every point which may illus- 

C.rd.e.U reniafkabie and 

most important subject, the position of the 
Cireat Powers in the nineteenth century. 

When Louis XIV. began to extend and 
to build upon the foundations which the 
tw'o cardinals had hud, his government 
attained in every department of public 
business a degree of independence and 


THE GRAND MONARQUE 


influence of which none of his confidential 
advisers could ever have dreamed How 
could anyone have expected that llie 
means which mij^ht have been success- 
lully eniifloyed to set uj) a tyranny m 
some huml)i(‘ little princijiality would be 
set m operation ni a kinf'dom which was 
the home ol the proudest nobility in 
luirope, and where the hif'hest law courts 
(ould insist u])on the enlorceimmt ol 
law' and ( ustom as against the ciown ^ 
Louis was convmcc'd <-{ the tact that a 
monarch who could make all the ioices ol 
the state subservient to himselt, and 
('ould turn them to the state advantage 
.d his wall and pleasure, was in a position 
to und(‘rt.ike far h(‘avier tasks than any 
Ministi'r, how(‘ver gilted. 

Tlu‘ (‘llort to realist* his 
lh(‘t)ry was a real j>leasure 
to him. and lit* had sutti- 
(lent ambition and also 
intt*lle('tual power to 
» nabli* him to di vote his 
lite to this gitMl t<isk. A 
loyal ttislv It was in veiy 
truth and he biought it 
to completion, toi his was 
a io\al natuie thiough 
*ind through emint'iUK 
(hosen and ,i(ki})ted to 
show mankintl to wlnit 
height ol ])owei and ol 
j)Uiel\ ])eison<d influence 
a strong ch.nactei t.in 
attain when suppdited 
b\’ gieat tiaditioiis, m- 
spned w itli the spii it of a 
IiighK gilted people, .ind 
devoting lot halt a tt'ii- 
tui its e\'ei V efloi t and 
e\eition to inciease and to cxl<*nd tin* 
]><»ssessions w liK li lu'longed to the nation. 

Th(‘ e\traoidinar\' j)ohti(«il t.deiit ol the 
king be( ame appaient at the ontsi't ol 
his leign 111 the secuiity with which he 
j)roct*t‘d(*d to oiganise his gova*inment. 
He was himselt his tiist and only Mimstei, 

1^. . assisted b\' sever.il iidmiiabh* 

Ministers 

Louis XIV a])pomted the seveial 

dt*paitments m whu'h then 
activity was to be opeiative: these were 
('olbei t, i.e T(‘lhei, Louvois, tathei and son, 
and Lioniu*. In cases ot iiecessit\ otheis 
vv(‘re called m from time tt) time to tlie 
state councils, which w’cre invariably held 
undei the king’s jiresidency. At first 
Turenne was ott(*n one ol these as were 



JEAN BAPTISTE COLBERT 
The finances of France, and the country 
Ifenerally, weie in a sad condition when Col¬ 
bert became the chief Munster of Louis XIV 
in HKil. He instituted many leforms, and in 
ten years the levonue was more than doubled 


Villeroi and several Secretaries of State 
at a later jieiiod. Special knowledge, 
capacity foi some particular business, 
alone dccid(*d the king’s (hoice : bnIh and 
w’ealth no longer constituted a right to a 
])Iace m tin* royal council. The king w^as 
the sole lejiresentative ol the loyal family, 
House ol Hourbon with its 
e InhimwT're 

. conjoined both the will ol the 
nation and the interests of the 
dynasty. Hy tin* side ol the young 
monarcli the great ('onde was but a j)oor 
figure : he ik'VTT lose above the position 
of g(Jveriior and general, and alter him 
no other jirince ol tlie blood attenijited 
to lay claim to a shari* in the gov(*rnnient. 

HowevTT, wlicre there 
W'<is the wall to govern, 
it was also ne(‘(*ssar} that 
there should be a wa>. 
Louis XIV. dnected his 
juiticular care to this 
end he looked carefully 
into tht* biiNiiH'ss ('1 the 
“ P.ii tisans,” the tax- 
farmeis and public credi- 
tois loi it WMS above all 
things ne( essai \ to })io- 
ti'ct the stat(“ lioin thest* 
vamplies He made a 
beginning w'lth Nii'liolas 
Foucijiu*!, the Prodiieur- 
(leiieial and Ministt'r ol 
Finaiue, who had con¬ 
ducted this fkparlnu‘nt 
ol the stall* with gieat 
adioitin*ss undei M.izarin, 
but had also giuned un- 
boundt d wt*allh lor hini- 
sell ('olbeit had made the 
king acquaintt'd with all the imdt*rhanil 
d(‘alingsand ialsilications ot Foiuapiet aiid 
the king had definiteh dt*( ided uj)on his 
thsinissal at tin* monidfiit when I'oucquet 
was undei the im})ressiOH that he could lake 
Ma/arin’s jikict*, and rule both king and 
country as Piime .Minister. He based his 
calculations u})on tlu* \oung man’s hna* t 1 
pleasure, w hicli had already become obvious 
- so much so as to convince the com t tliat 
the society ol the FioncU*, which had laid 
no restraint ujx)!! the freedom of inter¬ 
course between ladies and their cavaheis, 
w'ould here also be thrown into the shade. 

Hut a i>eculiar feature m Louis’ 
charactei, a niaik both ol his loyal and 
tyrannical nature, was the fact that he 
never allow'ed his jiersonal desires to 
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influence his political judgment, that his 
interests in official life and government 
were nevtT tliiust out of then* place by 
conversation and love affairs, and that he 
always found time for everything which 
could busy a mind with so wide an 
outlook over Iminaii life as his. Foucquet 
was <irrested on Septemlier 5tli, a 

short timt‘ after he liad enchanted the 
king with an extraordinarily brilliant and 
exjieiisive entei tainment m his castle of 
Vaiix, at ]\h‘liin, and thouglit tJiat he had 
won Jnin ovim entirely. The king placed 
jnm on liis tiial, 
andinsistediijion 
a luMvy ])unisli- 
ment, altliou^h 
])ublic o})inion 
was in l.ivoiii of 
tlu'di'vei tinan- 
ri(‘r wholiadbt'en 
adioit enoiigJi 
lo ciiciil.ite the 
guldc'iis w h 1 c li 
he had ('\loi ted 

i) N Ins opjiies- 
sion among a 
wide ( iK'le ol de- 

j) end('nts and 
j)a 1.1 SI 1 es, and 
also to iew<iid 
iheiewith g(K»d 
and iiselul s('r- 
vict‘s. Colbeit.as 
ministeiial ofli 
(nd, who had 
iindertakt'ii the 
bllslIK'ss ol woi k- 
mg uji the most 
v.med “cases” 
with inexhaiist- 
ihle zeal, was 
very well ac- 
(lu.iinted with 
lh(‘ nu'thods by 
which the ji.iitisaiis had gained their 
gicMt wcMlth, and sn])j>oi ti'd lh«' king m 
Ills lesolvi* to demand rc'stitution to the* 
stiitt* of the g<»ld that h.id been uiijustlv 
extorted A special court ol justic'e was 
entrusted with the examination ol the 
defalcations, and oidered confiscations m 
th(' cas(‘ ot live hundred jicrsoiis to the 
amount of no millions of hvies, which 
were pc'ured into the state chest. 

By means ol this influx, and also by 
low'ering the rate ol interest w'hich the 
state jiaid to its creditors, Jean Bajitisfe 
Colbert was enabled to mamtam the 



MARIA THERESA, THE QUEEN Oh LOUIS XIV 
Tins portrait of the queen of Louis XIV. is reproduced fioin the 
painting by Velasques Maria Theresa was the eldest dauglitei of 
Hhilip IV of Spam, and was niariied to the French king m luOD 


national credit without further imposi¬ 
tions, although the revenues had been 
]>ledged from the beginning of his adminis¬ 
tration until He entirely rcTnoved 

the tattle, or jioll tax, which w'an a burden 
only ujjoii peasants and eilizens, tor the 
clergy, the nobility, and the upjxT-class 
citizens, in fact eveiyone who bore a 
title, had been exemjited On the other 
hand, he raised the indirect taxes, 
es])ecially the gfi/W/c.or salt tax, winch w.js 
rcmiitled only in exceptional case's, and 
bore more hcxivaly upon th'' laigi' estab- 
lisiiimaits than 
ii])on the small. 

WhlJi the re- 
feirm of taxation 
began that great 
economic ccai- 
IralisatH)!! of the; 
m('i cant lie sys¬ 
tem, which IS of 
no less inipoft- 
ance than the 
fifiliation of the 
st.it(‘. Colbert 
had no jnece- 
dent foi his 
guidance, but 
none thr less 1k‘ 
iormed tlu' suc- 
ci'svive economic 
develo])ni<‘nts of 
]n*c*\Tous reigns 
into a him and 
sound milional 
systrin evc'U a^ 
his loid and king 
followed the 
steps ol Hniry 
IV. and Riche¬ 
lieu m Ins foreign 
})olic\. The 
regulations by 
which Louis XL 
had opposed the ontiancc' of foicagn manu- 
faeturers into the kiiigdtmi, the institution 
of Jk'c tiade m corn w'llhin the limits ol 
the kingdom by the edict c>t I53(), the 
bcstow’al ot si)cci.il rights ujKin tlie com¬ 
mercial and maiiulactiiiing classes by the 
goyernment aftei 1577 and 1581, the 
cuxition ot a French tleet uiiclcT RichcIicu 
—tlu'se mcasuH'S were first necessary 
before the ])()licy of economic protc^ctiori, 
the iTinoval oi the customs duties of 
the provinces, could enable the gt'neral 
interests ot the state to gain a victory 
over the iiuiividudl aspirations of seiiarate 
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provinces and towns. The StatesTieneral 
could no longer be siunmoiud, because 
such a measiiie would bavt* renewtd the 
struggle bet\ve(‘n the ordeis and the 
ci’iUr.d ])ower, and have ta\(’d the entire 
strength ot the governnieiit. It became 
necessary to pi.ice limits on the operation 
ot the i)iovinciaI assrniblies, as no c'on- 
France’s ^^ideration lor the gt‘neral 
_ . necessities could be expected 

p Irom them 1 here w^as also 

progress reckoned 

w’ith, as the (‘Vi'iit jirovi'd, that these 
assembli(‘s w'oiild use their ju'ivileges to 
s(‘cuie their ]nit.itive advant.iges within 
the jiarrow limits of tlu^ir local adminis- 
tr.ition, and would place eviav olistacle m 
the WMVot the govaanment, wliu'h invaded 
the lights oi the iiulividu.il m its zeal to 
furtlK'i th(‘ aims ol tht‘ ])ublic economy. 

Ill the (oiiise ot oul\’ six \ear^ (t()() 7 - 
i07j) successivi' io\’al (di(ts h.id l.iid 
the ioiindatioiis ot a uniloim adnimis- 
tr.ition ihiouglioiit Fi.UKax without whu h 
th(‘Counti\ c ould iii‘\ t‘i li.ive ])iovided the 
goviMMiinent with tlu' enormous .imount 
ol luilitarv m.itt'ii.il recpiued tor the w.ii 
against neighbouring state^, wheiebv the 
“ n.itui.il ” bound.iries ot Fi.inct' wtTe to 
be ii'.K lic'd F>eloie the state could exert 
its ])ow’er as a whoh' tlu* national lesoiiices 
had to be ceiitrahsid Faononiic jirogress 
bec.ime the loundation ot ]iohticaI powa'r. 

TIktc w'as imt oiu* method ol increasing 
tlu‘ ]>iospt*]itv ot the citiziMis, and so 
making it jiossible loi them to be.ii tlu‘ 
bnuleii ot n.ition.il undei t.ikings, and this 
iiK'tliod consist! d in .itlr.K ting them to the 
]ii oduction ot st.i])leai ticlesoj coiisumtitioii, 
ill iieisii.iding them to tradi‘ on their own 
account .ind so to res(*rve to themselves the 
])rotits whiiii toiaagneis had pieviousK aj)- 
jiiopn.itid, m jiiilting all the availabli* 
mon(‘\ in the coiintn’ into circulation, and, 
by a steady reduction ot the mtlux of 
louagners, e\i hiding loieign ( ountries trom 
all particijiation in the advantages gained 

^ through tlade and manu- 

Thc Government » r , n-i i 

_ , lactures. 1 Ins cliange iii 

Encourngement i ^ i i i 

, ^ industrial concerns ti.id 

of Commerce , ..if i 

almost to be torcid u])on 

the citizens of France by tlu* government: 
ol themselves, they conti ibutc d but little 
to that result. Not only did ('olliert 
exercise his mtluence to bung about the 
erection of new manufactories, not only 
did he procure tonagn exjierts and jilace 
them as instructors in the workshojis, but 
even the smallest technical details were 


The Government’s 
Encourngement 
of Commerce 


carefully examiiud by the authorities. 
Directions uiion the weaving and d\’eing 
ot hundrt ds ol tabiics were i.ssiud by 
them, and disregard ot their regulations 
w\is punished. In the dejiaitment of 
manutactures the eneigy ot the govern¬ 
ment w’.is rewarded b\' brilliant success. 

The dextt‘rit\’ and the good taste of the 
population displayed itsell m then manu- 
i.ictures, wliK'h were, in jiait, new cn'atioiis 
orw'oremoditii dtonu'et an existing dt'mand, 
as in the case ot tlu* lac(‘ m.inufac tiire. 

Th(‘ trade, howeviM*, wliuli it was ho])ed 
that the WVst India, Fast Atiica, Fast 
India. Noithi*rn, and la'v.uit comp.inii’s 
would establish by no nu'ans tiiltilhd tlu‘ 
general (‘xpirtations The h'ri'iu h wi-re 
not cajiablt' ol w’orld-wule coninu'Ki.il 
undertakings Tluw' i.ireh di'^iuil to 
j)iish then mllueiice in tai distant (oun- 
tri(‘s . tht'v W(‘U‘ not titted, as tlum king 
h.id su})j)osed, to eiiti'i* into comnu'rci.d 
iivaliy with Holland .md kaigkind Si'veial 
times Fianc(‘ g.iined .i looling in Noith 
Anuaica, and eath attempt ])ioyed her 
w.nit of capa(it\ tor the t.isk ol ( olonisa- 
tion. At tilt'laesent da\ Fi.iiu'e h.is luatlua 

inthu'iK'e noi colonists in the 

, .. . noi tlu'i n i ontiiu'iit ol the New 

Incpacfy .» 

tllcHlIllshl.iLO Th.'..ipital..t 
these comjKiines was jiiovidid by jaiv.ite 
subscription, in whuh the higliei oIIk lals 
had to taki* a sh.in* “ at tlu' king’s desiH' ” 

Tlu‘ Ih'sI biisiiu'ss ot .ill w'.is (i(tiu‘ b\' the 
Lev.intniecompany, w liu'h moiiop!)hs( d the 
tradi* belw’eeii tin* western Mialiti'ii.nuMii 
and ])orts ol the Turkish kingdom, .liter 
iiumtMous att(‘mj)ts at intia vention b\ the 
Dutch merch.lilts (beat hopes h.id rested 
upon the completion ol the('.inal du Midi, 
as it W'as thought th.it nu'K h.intmon ot 
heavy tfnin.agi* ('ould .ivail themselves ot 
tins new' route lioiu tlu* Atlantic to the 
Mediterr.iru'.in ; at .'in\ i.ite, U m.ide m.mi- 
h‘st tlu* talents ol tin* h'leiuh loi (‘Ugmi'ei- 
ing work, and gave tlatt(‘rers - among whom 
Fieri (' Corneille was ('onsjiiciioiis — the 
o})])ortunity ol m.igniiMiig tlu* king above 
('haiiemagne and all his ])iedecessors Hut 
the nt‘W ji.assage did not become an irn- 
poitant trader route; the canal atfecti'd 
the tr.'ide ineK'ly ot the surrounding 
distiicts—that IS to say, of Languedoi'. 

The re.arrangemcnt ot financial affairs, 
w'herem, according to the report of the 
Venetian envoys, material imj^rovimieiit 
would be ra])icily brought about by the 
influx of buhion from abroad, enabled the 
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THE POPE’S APOLOGY TO THE FRENCH KING CARDINAL CHIGI PLEADING BEFORE LOUIS XIV. FOR PARDON 
The sequel to a dispute between Pope Alexander VII and Louts XIV is represented in the above picture In 1600 the French ambassadors in Rome claimed the privilege of protecting 
all the quarter of the city near then residence from the usual operations of justice, and, supporting this contention, Louis became involved in a serious dispute with the occupant of 
St Peter’s Chair. At length the Pope gave way, and sent his nephew. Cardinal Chigi, to Pans, to apologise to the French king and to seek pardon for the Holy See. 
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king to reorganise the army, which was could call out the “ arrii're ban ” of the 
hardly equal to any enterprise of diffi- nobles and levy the militia. Standing 
culty in its present form, under which it cavalry regiments had never been kejH u]), 
had emerged from the most recent wars, as they were found to be unavailable for 
The system of yeomanry enlistment, the jmrposes of regular waifare. Louvois 
swindling practised by the authorities, was the first to make use ol the militui 
wl' /se let urns iiiv^anably claimed pay for —with some leluctance dining the War 
a larger number of men than were actually of the Spanish Succession, when lack of 
undci arms, the small number of real men became a seiioiis jirobh'in. Fortius 
fighting trooj)s as compared with the jmrjiose contributions were exacted from 
growing train of cam}) followeis, the entile the nobility and the towns, which were 
de})endence of military o}>erations u|)on emjiloyed tor ])ur})oses oi reciintmg. 
the exigencies ot winter quartets and liar- It was not a national arm\' that I.ouis 
vesting--these and many other causes of XI\\ enqiloyed to seeine Ins jiredommance 
WTakiii'ss could only be sw'e})t aw'ay in Eurojie, but an army ol jirolt'ssional 
when the king took the interests of the soldiers, ot w'hich scau'e two-thirds were 
officers and men directly under his control, Frenchmen Tlu‘ mlantry ot the “ Maison 
wdien the middleman w’as no longer respons- du Roi,” wIiK'h was ().ooo strong, w'as half 
iblt‘ tor their equi|mient, and wlien |)ay foreign; in the hle-guaids, Soo mounted 
could be disbursed <is it fell due. troo})s of noble oiigin, Fienchmen weie m 

Hitherto the governors of the })rovinct‘s the ma)()iity. The “ inhintrv ot thi* line 
had been a serious check to the power ot counted lorty-six regiments, (»t which 
the king over the anny, since they had tointeen. including tilty so-c<illed tire 
command ot the tortress garrisons, and com})anies, w'eie composed ot Swiss. 



RENEWAL OF THE ALLIANCE BETWEEN FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND, NOVEMBER ICtii, 1063 
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“LETAT, CEST MOP THE FAMOUS DECLARATION OF LOUIS XIV 


The imppi ions of the youtlifnl Kinp of France, ever impatient with opposition, led Lotus on one occasion to 

take stern measures with the Pan-. Paikment While he was hunting:, word was brought to him r'^garding the 
iikerfcience of the Parlenient with his edicts, he galloped straight to Pans, entered the Palais de Justice and Hall 
of Parlenient in his hunting habit, and stei iily rebuked the astonished legists “ L Etat, e'est nioi' ’—The Stale, it is I— 
is the saying attributed to hiiii, and in this phrase is embodied t.ie policy which he so zealously pursued 


(uTiiians. Iiishincn. Itdlhiiis, and Walloons 
'J'lir (av.diN ainoiiiiltd to i'j^lil\-luo 
u'jL^iincnN, with u ooo hoisi-s, in llicir 
(.ISC loiciL^ncis niadi' uj) an lai^lith ol 
the whole, and wen* looked upon .is the 
How'er ot the servn e, .ind leieixed hii^lu'i 
])av than the n.itive-boi n soldieis. 

The nsr ol the Fieiuh nation to the 
position ol .1 ^n(‘.it powei was not the result 
ol an\’ f,:ie.»t n.ition.d inovinn'iit. hut wms 
due soleh' to the victoi\' ol the ^\st(in ol 
('(‘uti.dis.ition .ind inon.uelne.il .d)solutisui, 
winch loltv anus weie piosecutid hv 
cajiabU' sl.itesmen .ind .i luon.ir'h ol hist- 
rate ('.ij).i(it\ These anus weie n.itiond. 
They (‘Dllesj)ond d t(‘th.it innei ('onst'ious- 
ness ot jiower witli wliK'li the nation w’.is 
inspiud , but they weie not laid down 
as beiiiiT the direct expression ol the 
national will. The kingh ])ohcv had to 
undertake the task ol acciistoinini; the 
nation to that ])oint ot view. In the (kt- 
inan Kmpire exactly tlu^ contrary was the 
case. There the necessities and the just 


d'in.mds of the n.ition wtTo disc nest'd in 
tiacts .01(1 essa\s, whuh went tlu* round 
ol the ('(lue.ited cl.i^ses Ihit tlu‘ inove- 
nieiil j^ained no (oiisuleration . lUMtlar 
the (Miipeior noi the diet w.is .d)le to unite 
tlu‘(lerinan loices tithei toi deti ik(‘. i^ain^t 
attack, Ol I'M- tlu‘ (Miloieeinent ol justice, 
Ol eonti.u tiled obh^^atKni^, or tor a stand 
.iij.iinst o})piessi()n Had not this dis- 
siinil.iritx ot (onditioiis t'xisted in Iut 
iieii^hhoui, Fi.inie would neviM h.ive been 
abk, ('ven undei the stroiij^est absolutism, 
to .itt.iin a ])OMtion wholh out ot jn'o- 
jioitioii to hei natuial resourees and to the 
just tlaims ot lier |)eo|)le. 

('entr.disation at home was followed 
l)\ (‘xtension abroad, hv coiujuest, the 
unhmittd extent ol w’hidi lanild not tail 
to become a souice ot d.inet'i to the 
nation. Tluae can he no doubt that Louis 
XIV. w'as mdiuvd to imdeUake his w’ars 
of ,sjK)liation by the l(*gend of Au.stia.sia 
and the so-called light ol natural boun¬ 
daries, which were to iiicludt* the Rhine ; 
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but it is equally certain that after his 
marriaf(e with the Inlanta ot Spain he had 
entertained the hope ol winning the Sjianish 
kingdom, or at least a large portion of its 
territorv. In so doing he transgressed to 
his eventual ruin the limits of the classical 
system ot Frem h policy which had been 
founded by H(‘nry IV. and built iiji by the 
Louis’ cardinals He excited the greed 
p - for possession m the French, 
o icy o tostered then political 

ggression ^ tailed to msjnie 

them with that sense ot unconditional 
devotion to the state, with that sjurit ot 
cheertiil obedience to the ruling house, 
which IS alone able to sustain the shock 
of st^vere rejuilse. Tht‘ excess to w'hich 
the centralisation ot the state was 
carried brought about consequences so 
disastrous to the nation that all the cniel 
blood-letting of the Revolution could not 
eftect a jH*imanent (ure 

The first step which betrayed the young 
king’s intentions was dneettd against 
Lorraine. This jirovince Irul already 
passed into the FTench s])here ot mtlueiice, 
as a result of the lights, acquired m ibSp, 
to a miht.irv road which crossed the 
province m tli(‘ diiection ol the Rhine. 
Diplomatic quibl)les and finally tlu* em- 
jiloyment of loice gamed the w'hole district 
with the exception of one fortress, Manil. 
The ducal family ol the House ol Guisi* 
w^eie again obliged to attempt to piotect 
their ])iop(Mtv bv joining hands wath 
the Haj)sburg ])oh('\ , but they obtained 
IK) material sup()ort from tlie enijieror 
The second step had lot its object the 
ticquisition ol the S])auish “ Ihiigundian ” 
dominions Louis XIV, was ready to su})- 
])ort his lather-m-law^ Philij), against Port¬ 
ugal—lor Philij) had designs ol uniting 
Portugal with the coiintrv ol its origin — 
provid ‘d that he would agree to declan* 
that the renuiRiation made by his elder 
daughter, Louis’ wale, was invalid, and 
that she might accordingly lay claim to 
_ the inheritance of Fd anche- 

The French Nether- 

Claims on Great i i . . t • 

P . land territory. Louis in- 

ourgundy tenticjiis were heli)ed by the 

fact that the Netherland jurists established 
the fact of the existence of so-called rights 
ol escheatage as regards Brabant, whereby 
Maria Theresa could lav definite claim 
to an im])ortant })ait ol Great Burgundy. 
When Philip died, in 1665, hf>uis came to an 
undei standing with Charles 11 . of England 
upon certain acquisitions wdiicli Charles was 


to obtain, concluded a compact with the 
Rhenish jirmces lor the sec'urity ol the 
passage ot the Rhine against any contin¬ 
gents of the imjierial troojis, and then 
oidered the Marshals Antoim* d’Aumont 
and Turenne to advance into Flanders 
and push on to Brabant. 

The S})amaids weie not so com})letely 
taken by sui prise as had been hojic’d 111 
Pans. Brussels was too well jireparcd to 
be captured by any sudden attack. Den- 
dermoiide. the most imjioitant stratc^g cal 
peunt on the Scheldt, was m an excellent 
])osition of detence, and could have with¬ 
stood a siege. But ('harleroi, Douai, 
('ouitrai, and Lille were seized before the 
powders, who had bt‘en surprised by this 
uiiex})ected breach ol the })eace 011 the ])*irt 
of France, could agiee ujion an\ common 
action. Louis issued tlu* mlormation that 
he desired to gam the Fianche-('omle, Lux¬ 
emburg. and certain })laces on tin* Xelhei- 
laud fioiitier, and that il these wt‘ie left to 
him he w’ould renounce all ckiims to any 
liiith *! 1 ights which his w lit* might accjuin* 
by mht‘ritance. C'onde. who W'as t'litrusted 


w’lth the conquest ol tht* Franch(*-('omte, 


Louis XIV. 
and the Triple 
Alliance 


sLicceedt'd m this task with 
suipiising ia})idil\ but this 
W'as tlu* sole siK't (*ss whit h 
fell to the king as a lesult 


t»l this first act ol aggitssion. .Sw'ttlt'ii 
joined the coiiyention which h.id been 
1)1 ought about betw't'en hhigland and the 
statt*s of Holland, 1 (‘suiting m tlu* Tii})le 
Alliance on Janu.iu 2 jid, U)f)('<, whit h 
recognised the claim*- ot Louis to what he 
had alivady st*iz{*d, on tlu* condition that 


he should lenoimtx* all future att(*m|)ts at 
aggi andisement. 

The king agrc*ed , he u'stored the 
Franche-('omte to Sjiain, and n*taiiu*d his 
conquests in the Sjianish Netherlands. 
Tlu* Peace ol Aix-la-('hapelle, to whit h 
Spam was obliged to coniorni, confiimed 
this settlement on May 2nd, without 


raising any discussion as to Maria Tht*it‘sa’s 
rights 0} inheritance. Louis’ Mimstt'rs had 
urgently advised him not to entangle the 
finances of the country by jirosecuting a 
war, in which Stiaiii would undoubtedly 
have found allies against him*. Before 
it was possible to resume the policy of 
conciuest, the work of centralising the 
forces of the state must be vigorously 
prosecuted. Meanwhile, the task before 
FTench diplomacy was to split uj) the 
Triple Alliance and to prevent any future 
union of the so-called “ sea powers.” 




AUSTRIA AND THE EMPIRE 

AND GERMANY’S FALL FROM GREATNESS 


(icniicin Enij)in‘, the old Holy the* levenue which the licad of the empne, 
^ Roman Em])iU‘ (T the (iermaii as such, had at his command made them 
nation, ()nc(‘the/greatest j)owei of west(‘rn dependent upon the goodwill ol then 
( hristendom, hacl lenouiK'ed its jiosition vassals: and whenever tiie Litter gavi* 
a^ a great powTr by th(‘ Pe.ui* of \V<‘st- their assistance they loiind ojiportunity to 
])haha. It li.id bi'en depri\(‘d ol territory, increase then lights and to strengthen 
poj)iiIatioii, and wt'alth, its (HononiK Xhe Church intlneiue upon the life of 

resouiies v\eie inadtspiate, and its moral « the nation. Now lieu* w'as the 

stlength pro])ortionatelv weakt“ued. . position ol tlie ('hiirch so inde- 

l\Ioreo\er its constitution had undergone **' j^^nflrnt or ('iidowed w'lth such 

( haiigi's, whii h (Mitiiely iemo\ed the possi- high tcunpouil ])owers as in (lermany ; 
bility ot th.it union ol national lone that nowheie w'ltliout tin* (ierm.in Emtiire 
(i\ il (I'lituilisation, bv wliK li alone nation.il could ecclesiastical jiiinces be found 
strength (an nuimlc'st itsi'lt in a( tion with th<‘ position of an Aulibishop ol 

Th(‘ tend.il s\stein li.id in this case run Mainz or ( ologiu*. .i Bishop of Wurzbuig 

,i couis(‘ (‘ntiie]\' (lilfeieiit from that taken oi Munster bishojiswho could si\l(‘ them- 
m England and I'l.iiic'e. The tin oik* was sohes I)ukt‘s of Franconia oi Westphalia 
bas(‘d upon election b\ the treemeii . The Reformation had diminished then 
and though the powei ot election was niimlx*!, but the jiroperty oi the dis- 
limited to a (onstantly dimiinslnng possessed h.id not accriu'd to the ctown 
body, \et it could not be* eiitnely set as might very wc*Il ha\’e bcx'ii the c'a‘-e 
aside* bv .in\ mc*mber ol the* io\al house, if the head ot the enrpiic* had be*‘n .able to 
wlncb, both cm the* nearc‘i guide the movemc'iit diic-cted against the 
Power'of * luithc‘1 side ol the* Alps, c oiistitution of thc*(Tiurch A Protestant 

the Monarch the* exercise of the* empcTor who could fia\c' bec'ii a national 

io\.d pieiogatives with the emjieror at the* same time* might have 
consc'iit and the* su]i]>oi t owed by law* fiom emeiged m triumph from the battle with 
the gieat \ .issals. \\ hen rin.dly the juinces the feudal ])oweis which .ippaiently fled foi 
who had the* light ot choice* - that is, the jirotection behind the she*lte‘iing bulv'aiks 
e*lectors recei\ed the commission to place of the* old belief, the ally and voluntaiy 
a nile*T on the* throne undt*r conditions stew’ard of the papacy handed over the 
contrae tual in then nature then theirrights jioition of the empire w Inch had been torn 
and the*ir ])e*culiai jeosition gamed aeon- from the old C'hurch to the ])nnce*ly houses, 
stitution.il sanction, and the pow’er of the which thereby emricht'd themselves and 
monarch w.is so bn limited that he* could assun*d their jicditical position 
never .itt.iin to absolute sovereignty. The Thirty Yeais War had shown that 

The* classes excluded from the electorate this staU* of affaus was imiiossible. It 
w(*ie also protected from oppression, foi should, however be observed that the 
on the* one* h.ind they weie indis|)e‘nsable _ , (German u*hgious wars might 

to the bearer ot the crown as a counter- -**!°'.**'^ * have had a ditfc'rent result it 
[)oise to the electors, and, on the other tax-gatherer had held the 

hand, the latter might find their help *’'»**** throne in place* of (hiarles V.. or 
useful .should the sovereign meditate any if Ferdinand II. had been ins])ired with the 
attack upon thc*ir own jxditical exist- spirit o^ a Henry c.t Navarre, or even if this 
ence. The many-sided interc*sts which w'C'ak-minded pupil of the Jesuits ol the 
king and emjieror waTe bound or found Ingol towms had had at least the moral 
occasion to repiesent claimcal their w'hole strength to use the talent and the merci- 
pow'er and attention. The inadequacy of lessness of a Wallenstein in the inteiests 
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of a ruling imperial 1*^111 based upon force 
of arms. As a mattei of fact, that strong 
personality, vvhicli might have changed 
the stmblance of imperial powei into the 
reality, was not forthcoming from the 
House of H<ipsl)iirg; 111 spite ol the Divine 
assistance otBcially jiromised by the suc- 
cessois of vSt Peter, it was equally incapable 
, ol performing the task laid 

, upon it by the papacy the 
of Germany s 4 

c . subu'ction of the schismatics 

Sovereign A . ,, 

ill the eiiqiire to the Roman 

C hurch. Indeed, the ecclesiastical piiiwes 
lhemselv(‘s conti ibuti'd not a little to retard 
the piogrt'ss of the aimy of the C'atholic 
('inpeioi : the\ went oxei to the side of 
M.iMmili.in ol Wit ttdsba('h when at Regens- 
buig }u‘ had waeste<l the older loi the 
release ol the h'rn^dlandei lioin theempeioi 
The ct'rtamty was then made absolute tlnit 
(ieimany (oiihl not be a monan h\’ 

And Idiilip Boguslav of Chemnitz was 
entirely pislihed, in i()4o, wIkmi in his 
famous “ Dissertatio de i<itione status 
m impel 10 nostro romano-giaiminK'o ” 
he described the form ot the (iermaii 
momiichy *is essentially aiistocratical, en- 
tiustfng cert<iin depaitmeiits ot adminis¬ 
tration to the .supervision of a momuch , 
th(* inonarch, how'twer, h<id no sjierial 
lights appeitcuning to liiiii as prin<(‘ps 
except suc'h a^ his colleagues in the* 
a Iministiation w’ere willing to conc(‘de to 
him. “ This ])<“rson of supieine r.ink 
bears the old Roman title ol ‘Kaisei,’ 
but the title does not e\])iess the position 
wdiuh a monauh holds in otluM stites. 
Soven'ignty 01 ma)esty is not to be lound 
WMth the KaisiM, but only wath the* gencaal 
assembly ot tlu‘ members of the emjiire 
crowmeil 111 the Rcachstag" 

In ii( ( ordanc'e with this concejition of the 
state, representatu esot the (lei man Reic hs- 
tag can K'd on negotiations loi Munster 
and Osiiabiuc k. and by tin' Pe<u'e ot West- 
plhilia the* so\ ere’gnty of e\eiy conijauu-nt 
member of the (‘inpire was lecognised, 
from 11 k‘ electors and dukes 
p o . to such towms as Dinkcdsbiihl 
s State and Bopfingen. The emjnre 
thereupon ceased to be a 
state. It no longer corresjionded to the 
demands of a feudal state ; foi in such the 
vassals were not and could not be equal 
with the overlord, but must be in personal 
subjection to and dependence ujion him. 
But the empire was also incapable of 
jiroviding from its owm resources for the 
jirotext ion of its peojile against enemies 
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from without or injustice within, and still 
more incajiable of carrying out the organ¬ 
isation necessaiy lorcultuieaiid prospcxity. 

The lulfilmeiit of these obligations 
belonging to the state devolved upon the 
Orders, the owaiers of territory, who were 
foiced to develop gradually into sejiarate 
states or to disajipi'ar ; as the decision 
u])on the religion to be adojited lay m 
th(‘ir hands, they wxre 111 jiossession of 
the most imjiortaiit of all instruments for 
moulding the social sjurit of tlu'ir territory. 
But the (ierman Orders differed greatly 
Ill e.xtent ol dominion, in ('onijiosition, and 
111 ])ower ol action, and, in consecjuence, 
only a small number ol them wms capable 
ol loiming a political unit\, theu‘ being 
J5<S membeis of the ReKhstag, W'lic*U‘as 
thei(‘ existed ncxirh’ joo governois with 
foims ol administiMtion jh'c uli.u to iMih. 

During the ju’iiod liom llu* Peace ol 
\Vesi|>halia to the dissolution ol tlu‘ old 
kingdom the histoix ol (ic'imaiiN embitices 
not oiiK the struggle' ol the' OkIcms to 
maint.iin then* soveu'igntv as ag.mist the 
cittemjitsol the empc'ioi to limit it. but. 
even moie, the stniggle' loi means to lound 

—. « ^ a bod\ jiolitic' that is. loi 

The Fate 4 4. 1 4 . i 

of Weak ol ti'l'lltorv, liic U'ase ot 

Dyn»tries 

mg ol internal leiatioiis. 
A pio(.ess of (('iitialisation ('ml>Mcing 
the whole' e'mjMre' w.i^ imj>iae'tie td>le'. bc'ing 
exedueled b\ the' e'xntmg .se ln'me* ol dis¬ 
union and ehsiiiption , sue'h ec'iitiahsa- 
tion w'as possil)le onh’ wilhm the- naiiow 
bouneLii K's ol te'riitoii.d lords, and was 
therelon* confined to the* (ie-iinan |)imci- 
jxditic's Strong and lortunatc' ehnastit's, 
whc'ie vigorous jii'isonalities could make 
thc'ii iiiiiik. suecc'celed m loundmg st.ites 
with vital loice' siilfieient to c'liable tlu'in 
to ])K*serve their indc'jH'nele'iice in spite' of 
eve r\ e'olla])se 01 jiohtic'al bankiuj)tc\. 

I'hc' rem.under iiie-t w ith Bie* iiU'Vitable 
fate of the weak wJio o]»j)ose tiie will of 
the sfiong namc'h, dc'sti Liction , e»i else 
the'y maintaine d a very modest existence, 
having no gu ater extc'nt or jiower than the 
estates of a jaivate' landowner, and ow'ing 
then continuance to the silent forbearance 
of tlu'ir lu'ighbours, and to a ixsjiect for 
tradition, winch had long since bexii void 
of all political content, and had no meaning 
save for the historical antiquarian. 

Of all the royal houses of (iermany, 
that of Hapsburg stood first in imjiortance 
and external power ; but its ]:>ossessions 
and interests had come to it from without 
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different members of the Roman Empire 
witjim the (German nation must have 
pioved a h(‘lp to a reigniiif^ dynasty which 
attempted to unify the subject states by 
means of ])ersonal f^overnment and a 
uniform administration; esixTially was 
this true of the House of Hapsbur/^, which 
had been aide to reinforce its lights of 
jiossession by the further influcuice i esulting 
from uniformity of religion. The sjiiritual 
bond of union between the Hapsburg 
territories, which now began to rec ‘ive 
th(‘ general name of Austria, and the chief 
centies of culture 
in the rest of 
Germany, had 
been almost en- 
tiri'ly destroyed 
by the counter¬ 
reformation 111 
the Alj^me terri¬ 
tories, by the 
victory over the 
Bohemian dis- 
turi)ances, and 
by the conse¬ 
quent subjection 
of mtelledual 
and moral edu¬ 
cation to the 
control of the 
Jt‘suit orders. 
Economic lela- 
tions lietween 
the two countries 
were also cut off 
at their veiy 
source by the 
stf)ppage of trade 
and intercommu¬ 
nication conse¬ 
quent u})on the 

THE GERMAN EMPEROR LEOPOLD I. })OVei tV 111 wllich 

He succeeded his father, the Emperor Ferdinand III , in n>ri8, and | T ll I 1* t V 

luled his Hungarian subjects with such severity that they rebelled, ^ li I 

The War of the Spanish Succession broke out during his reign as * tais ai laci 
a consequence of the struggle between him and Louis XIV. of Ic'lt tllC COimtl'/. 
Fiance for the heirship to the crown of Spam Leopold died in 170 ’>, TllllS SaillUcl 


the boundaries of the emjdre ; the Casa 
d’Anstria had been of and by itself a world 
power. It is true that Charles V. was the 
only ruler to govern the whole of the 
immense territory which he had inherited ; 
the division into the Spanish and German 
lines resulted liom the fact that the two 
geogra])hical groujis wtTO inevitably forced 
asundei by the necessities of their very 
(‘Xisteiice, and the immediate c<iuse of 
th(' st'paration was tin* exercise of those 
iamily rights which had brought the union 
to ])ass 111 the lace of evi'iv iiohtical and 
('cononiic law 
The Spanish 
state with its 
Itah.in and Biii- 
gundian dejien 
d e n ( 1 e s a n d 
its Anu'i'ican 
(olonies had bivn 
iinabh* to mam 
t<im its position 
as a great ])o\\(*r, 

.ind had been 
loici'd to \ield 
to Holhind <111(1 
hTance Tlu* 

(laiins of tlu‘ 
n'lgning d\ nast\, 
w hii ll thought It 
unne('ess<ir\ to 
set <iny bounds 
to Its .ambition, 
and h.ul hittcaed 
Its sti eiigtli <i\v<i\ 
on (‘Vi'i V b.ittle- 
lield dining the 
ThirtN Yea is 
W.ir, diveited 
<it tent ion from 
hoin(‘ .df.iirs, so 
th.it luin c.ime 
upon the king¬ 
dom ot Philip II. 
both tioin with¬ 
out <ind from 



within. The t.uT that the brothers Rudolf 
and Matthias lelt no children prevented 
the otheiwise umivoidabh* subdivision ot 
the Geim.in line; Spanish influence 
enabli'd Eerdinand II. to become sole 
ruler, S]>anish momw’ sujiported the army 
with which tin* Austrian defended his terri¬ 
tory. Ihit the consequence* w«is that the 
Germ.in Hapsburgs found themselva's 
obliged to take up the heavy and embar¬ 
rassing burden of the emperor’s crowm. 
The h'loseness of conn-'ction between the 


Pufendorf, waiting in ibb/, under tlie 
ps(‘udonym of Severinus de Mozambano, 
" De statu im])eiii germamci,” had sjioken 
of the constitution of the Roman Empire 
as irregular and monstrous, and instanced 
the position of the Casa d’Austria, w'hich 
h.id been able to separate from the empire 
wathout difficulty and to set uji as inde¬ 
pendent oil its owai account. Upon this fact 
he founded the opinion that the House 
ot Hapsburg must be supported in its 
imperial position, because, if the crowm 
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went to another lamily of princely rank 
the Haj^sburg teiritories would inevitably 
be separated from the eni])ire, which would 
thus be weakened and risk suffering the 
fate which had come upon Italy. More¬ 
over, no other house was then in a ])osition 
to bear the expense ot keejang up the im¬ 
perial court and ceremoni<il m proper iorm. 

„ . The mterence was so mevit- 

f^erdinand ^ 

Maria Declines r ^ i i 

a Crown ^ t'm])ire was found W'ho 

would have accepted the 
crown when Louis XIwas looking out tor 
a fresh candidatt' alter the deatii of Fer¬ 
dinand HI. Ill i()57. When Count Egon 
ol Fursteiibeig made tlie jaoposal in lh(‘ 
name ol the iMeiich governim'iit to the 
Elector F(Mdinand Maiia ol Ikivaiia, he 
declined it with the reniaik that he was 
not disposed to reiiave ihe imperi.il 
position as a lavoiir lioin Fiance, and that 
he did not ( are to endangei the seem it v 
and permanence of his \’oung electorate 
tor the s.ike ol the unsta]>le and transitory 
dignity ol the (‘inpcaoi’s (row'ii. 

It was Biandeuburg that finally dec ided 
the* choice (^1 Leopold L, an (‘lection 
vigoiously opposed b\ Fi.iuce. With the 
e\ce|^tion of this elect(n and Havana, all 
the el(‘( tors .uid tlicai Ministeis weie 
silent. Tht‘ ainbassad(M-s (iramont and 
Lioime, who w<‘re sent out to attc'ud the 
election, had received (ledit from Mazarin 
to the amount ol pooo ooo pounds, and 
considc'rable sums from this souice lound 
their w'a\ into th{‘ i)ock(‘ts of mfliu'utial 
peisonages at the com ts ol Cologne. 
Main/, Ti(X'es, and Heid lberg Austrian 
and Sjianish money was also leadily 
accepted, and the l.ittei ('ommanded 
great inlluence in Diesden In any case, to 
t.dve piesents from both skFs was to be 
under obligations to neither. 

Frederic William ol Ih'.UKFnburg en¬ 
joyed a r(*put at ion grt‘<iter th.an aii^ that his 
forefathers had ])ossessed When Swa‘den, 
Poland, and Austiia weie* stniggling for the 
„ suiiremacy m Eastern Europe* 

, „ - . the\ (ould not alford to l(‘ave 

of Frederic , x r ii i 

his iiowci out ot their calcu- 

lations ; w'lthiri the empire his 
neighbours had to be careful how they 
opposed a coalition of which he w^as a 
member. Bc'fore the meeting of the 
electors, Fredinic William iilainly dt*- 
clarcd his ojnnion in a desjiatch to tlie 
Elector ot Cologne, and sjioke m favour 
of the Austrian candidate, lor he was of 
Pufendorf’s ooinion as to the welfare of the 


empire, and therefore laid it down as 
necessary m viewv of the thrt*atening 
state of affairs “ again to elect siK'h a 
house as is ca])able by its own power of 
upholding the Roman Empire.” 

However, wdien it became necessary to 
diaw up the terms ol election and to lay 
dow'n the ])i mci])lt*s uj>(m which the 
chosen empeior wamld have to conduct 
the jxilicy of his govaTiiinent, Brand ‘ii- 
biirg de*clared ch'cisively foi th.il j>aity 
whie'h was opposed to an\ aiUidganuition 
ot German and Sj^aiush attaiis, and wms 
anxious that the empeioi should not 
involve the cm pile in a (jiiarri‘1 with its 
wi'stern lU'ighbour on ace omit of tht' 
lu'anco-S}i.imsh w.ir. In burl, the* drsiH* 
ol this jiaity w’as that il the* House ot 
Hapsburg took the' (ieriuan ciown, it 
should not i‘in}ilo\ the additional powei 
thus gamed to .iveit the' hill ot S}niin 

('o-o])tTation by the* com ts ot X’le'un.i and 
Madrid invaiiably hivcmieal ('atliolie ism, 
a re'hgion wlueh Bianeh'iibmg h.id no 
inclination to stre'ngtlK'ii. The ma)(*nt\ 
in the colle'ge ol e'leetois was g.iint d by 
the* .idhe'K'Uce ol the Palatinate' unde-i 
. , - the influe*nce‘ol the* e‘ee le’siastK al 

Leopold 1. ^ ot Cologne' and Mam/. 

P wiio we'K' bronglit o\»'i to hi^ 

tmperor drpe nde'iie e UJkmi 

Fr.ine'e, where'as Pr(ite*stant S<i\on\ srt e d el 
thioiigh hei j('alous\ ol the* ( .itlioln 
parties Bav.ina and 'fie ves , howe xe i. 
the hut re'm.uiis that the* position .issuiued 
by Brande'uburg m.ite-iially he'ljM'd to 
se'eaue* the* s.ih'ty ot Piotestantism. 
Le‘0])old was obhge'd to uneh'it.ike* to 
abstain from any interle're'uce* lu tlu* 
w'ars wdueh Fiance was w'aging in lt.'il\ 
and Burgundy, to give no help to he'r 
opponents, and furthe-i to w'oi k in the 
Intele\sts of jieace* bt'tween Fiance .and 
Spain, If the eaujK'roi as he‘ad of the* 
tan pile desiie'd to e'litta i^to alhaiue 
with fort'ign j)owa*is the' consent of the 
electors must first be* obtaine'd, and this 
not by writing, but alter full discussion 
in the el(*ctoiai assernblv. 

For the execution of an im]H'nal dtTree* 
in the case of any one state ol the eanpire 
the general consent wais also lU'ce'ssarv. The 
electoral character of the empiie wais thus 
most strongly em})hasised by the election 
of Leo])old L, and the terms of election 
wdueh ex])lained the mam features of the 
con.stitution were practically an amjilifica- 
tion ot the Golden Hull in the year 1356. 
The election of the House of Hapsburg 
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had been a concession to the necessities 
ol the general policy of the em])ire ; it 
imj)Iic*d no greatei coherence in tlie 
ii'lations ol tli(‘ irn})erial ])rinces to the 
t'lnix'ior and his house. The republic of 
])iinces liad chosen a wealthy and excellent 
re})resentative, and had laid additional 
obligations upon the state, which was 
desiious ol ])iesi*rving tlu* balance* b(‘tw(*en 
the poweis iiilhiential in the south-east 
ol Kuiope*; but th(‘ several members ol 
the empiH' weu* (‘iitiieK c<mvinced that 
the* impi'iicd dominions and the voluntary 
union ol th('(ieinian rul<*isdid not together 
constitute* an\ ))e)htic.d unit\ . and that thev 
v\e‘ie'scveialK at libcrtx te) pursue* then e)\\n 
toiilse ol pohe \ ]e‘gardie*ss e)l the* em]H‘ie)i 
I Ins lelea leeinid open e‘\})ie*ssie»n in 
the* loimation e>l .i e onlede‘1 ae \' eil the* 
j)iinees on llie Rhine a move*inent whieh 
If-ilowe'd almost imine*di<ite*h upe)n tin* 
elt'e tion ll we* e onsieh*! ine‘i<‘l\ the loimal 
woiehng ol the* (e»nv«*ntie»n ce)neludeel 


upeui \ueu'^t 14th 
the* e etille (le latKMl . 


if)5S we ir 
meive*nu*nt 


llJenelsol pe.ie e with siie h e'lnpliasis is 
the* slate me-nt imalt* th.it ' the* e'em- 
„ leeleiate-s wlietlie*! dllle*inig 111 

Combine Will piew'eekt* ne) 

r o |(»ieign l/owe*! to he >st lilt le*s but 

xm! 1 piUnsr thr lurmWup 
now existing among the'mselve*s, anel 
will Us( the leimelu*'- ol law to le*me)Ve* 
«in\ eaiise-, oj (piaiie’l th.it m«i\ exenii 
llowe\ti this oigaiiisation e ould ne»t be* 
eniisidiHel as i(*maik.ibl\ le irmielable*, 

iiMsmue h as thr whe>le* ol the stanelmg 
tones wliuh lilt* membt'is we*ie* able* to 
pnt\ide amounted to oiil\ 4.7e)e) ml.intiN 
and j ’,70 t a\ ah \ 

Ik side (he e*le*e 101 ates e»t M<ini/, 
( ologne .mil the Pal.itm.ite ol Xt*ubuig, 
tile* laniebuigels ol Hiuiiswick and the* 
L.mtlgi.ive* ol Hesse* also )onu’el the e'eai- 
leele*iation whieh was me)dilie*el et)nle)im- 
abl\ to Its eejiive'ntion with l‘'rane e 
I'l.me e uiuleile)e»k tee pnite*e t the* lights ailtl 
posse'ssioiis ol the* ce)nle*de*I ,ltes, w’he) eni 
lht*n pait pnuniseel te) maintain the IVaet* 
e)l We-tpli.dia togethe*!' VMth the t oiu't's- 
sions then made* te) Fiance*, and held 
tlie*mse Ive's in leadiiiess te) he*lp the king 
with their militarv ce)ntmge*nts it he sheiukl 
be att.K keel in an\ e)t the teiiiteiries 
which hael be*e‘n assuied b\ the jX’aev. 

The estimate e)l tre)e)ps mentieined in the 
Flench preijitisals wms sufhcientl\ meidest, 
amounting to i.tieio inlantrv and 800 
cavali'}' ; the peehtical confederates were 


bound to act only in cases when the 
German princes reckeined u])on French 
help; they weie neit ce)ncerned w*ith the 
rights e)f France te) rejnesent her envn' 
interests with such means as might seem 
necessary to her within the teniteiry of the 
conledeiates. In the w’ar against S]>ain 
and the States-General, Le)uis XIV. had 
Dexterous considerable advantage 

j.. . bv making tiraetieal use e)f 

Ui^omacy 

ofMazsrin 

dexterenis diplomacv ol Mazarin. Hrandem- 
burgalse) loe)k |)art in the* c*arly stage’s e)f the 
negotiatieins, but she* .ibstaineel from join¬ 
ing in the* e oinjiae t, she made* iminy changc*s 
e)j lie)nt which were* not conijiatible* 
with the* polie V 1 c'liisuiaiie'e ag.inict 
the* gre)Wing pe)wvi e)i the* C'mjiire* adojiteel 
b\ a numbei e)t pe*tt\ (lerm.in statt*s 
ihandc*nburg-Prussia hael aheaelv bc’eeime* 
a boch’ pohtK' which w'as quite caj)able* 
ol k’ading an .ilhanee, but could nevei 
have* bee*n an e.anie*"! lo\al im*ml)ei oj a 
conte*ek*iation iindei hji*iuh guid.incc*. 

The* impel lal e ourt lull\ i(cognise*d that 
the* loimatiein ol the Rhine* ('onh'de*!,1- 
tion was diieeted imnu*di.ite!v iig.iinst 
its ])osition m the* e*mpiie*. anei lf)U*l)oded 
an inte*rleic*nc'e on the* pail ol Fiance* in 
the* .itlairs ol tile c*m])iic* which might 
bc’eonu* e‘\tic*melv ^ei:e)Us The* em])e*ioi 
the*ie‘loie‘ did Ins utmost to seve*i the* 
e onstitutional ie*prese*nl.itive s ot the ])io- 
\inee'', who made up the asseml>l\ ot 
ele*puti(*s whc*n the Reichstag w.is not 
sitting liom sucii mlhu*nce a> the* Rhine* 
pi me t*s might e*\eit I heii* was some* 
dispute iqcon the* epiestieni wiic'thel the 
.issemblv ol dej)utie“s should be he'lel in 
Fiankloit 01 m Regensburg and the* 
Rhine* confederate’s de*mande‘d the* sum¬ 
moning ol the Rc’ichstag which li.id been 
pioiogue*el loi two \e*ais m 1054 

The* (leimaii Reichstag wlinh was in 
e orrespondi’iice with the assembly h)r 
mamtainingthe Pi/ie c* at Nuiein1)e*rg. might 
, ha\e‘ e\tendc*d its activitv 
Germany s unusual ck'gree. It 

. ... miglit have dealt with the 

Opportunities r i 

means ot realising the piin- 

eiples ol the impellal eonstitution as laid 
dow'ii in the IVae'e of W'estphaha, w'lth 
measures iieeess.uT lor securing the 
frontieis. wath the organisation e)f the 
im])erial armv, with the means desirable 
lor increasing the piospeiity ot the 
e'oiintry, foi reviving trade and industry. 
However, one ol the most remarkable 
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phenomena among the consequences of 
the Thirty Years War is the fact that all 
the misery and all the losses which had 
hefalleii Germany during that period 
could not arouse the pe()])le to the absolute 
necessity of co-o})eration tor the ]irotection 
of their real interests. In wide sections 
of the population some dull sense ot that' 

necessity may have remained, 

- ® millions of suftcrers may have 

condition 

of Germany r ^ ^ i 

fiom the emi)eror and the 

emjiire, but ot these di'sires no outward 
manifestation ever came to be e\j>ressed in 
political action. 

The truth ol the saying that ‘‘ poverty 
brings weakness” was never .so strikingly 
illustrated as in the case of the (German 
Empire which the great war h<ui dejnived 
ot halt its inhabitants, tour-fifths of all 
its domestic animals, and ot building 
materials and articles of daily us<‘ to 
an iiKalciilable e\t(*nt. Starving men, 
m whom all feeling for the benefits of 
socitdv IS dead, who have sunk to the 
degrad ition ot (\uniibahsm, as was con¬ 
stantly the case towards the end ot the war, 
cannot be e.xpected to tight for ])ohtical 
rights; tlii'v are utterly incapable of 
grasping th(‘ coniK'ction between political 
lights and their own struggle with the 
stern necessities of nature. The misery 
of the masses merely piomotes the wealth 
and the power of a few self-aggiandising 
.selfish natures, who know how to jiossess 
themselves ot those me.ins by whuh 
political ])owei can be grasped and held. 

In the sixtc^enth C(Mitnrv when the 
demand for the Clnistian connnunily ot 
projierty aros(‘ ovei a great jiart of 
(iermany, and liecame almost a war cry, 
the G(‘rman pcMsants wwr generally in a 
state of pros])erity which amounted almost 
to luxurv, and were thus cajiable of striving 
foi social equ.dity wnth the territorial 
lords : even after the subjection of the 
bloody revolt in Thuringia and Swabia, 

_ they did not lose so much 
o'I* jioint of ])ohtical rights 

- o , as they lost during the tw’o 

decades m wdiich the (jerman 
lands were under the rule of soldiers, 
and suffered alike from friend and foe. 

Within the land-owning class great 
changes had taken place ; many ancient 
families had been extinguished, had been 
driven out from castle and court, or had 
found themselves unable to keep up their 
establishments, owing to want of cajntal 


and scarcity of labour ; their place had 
been taken by tlie military aristocracy 
wdiich had ajiprojn'iated to itself most of 
the hard cash in the country. ” 'riie new 
masters had no mercy upon the poor 
dependents, lor they had not learned to 
know them by centuries of hie among 
them. The rights and privileges which 
tlie old families had leit undistui bed WTre 
now' altered, and altered in favour ol th(‘ 
masters, w'lth the help oi adroit masters of 
Roman jurisjirudence, who w'cre always 
ready to lend a hand in any doubtful 
business for cash jiaynicnt ; tree tourls 
were broken up or supjiu'ssed.” 

But the men who had 111 this manner be¬ 
come great Lindow iiers could not foi thw ith 
give lip the habits and \'ices winch they 
had indulged during the long jieriod of 
war. In the castU's, winch w'cie Testored and 
spleiididU tiiriiished with toieign inone\, a 
w lid life w'eiit on ; driinki iiiiess and gaming 
were nii hounded, and weit* m lei in pled 
only by the rough ])Ieasur(‘s ol the* ( hasr 
In the villagi's the disbanded soldicis who 
tramped tlie coinitiv look trom the 
])easants the little winch they had been .il)le 
. . - to W’nng from th(‘soil w ith th< n 

- inadequatc'aiijiiaiues lnm.in\ 

Igftorance , 

.nd Poverly 1’''"'^'' I'*''"; 

nor schoolmastei , the lah 

nitellt'ctual treasute which scholtiis had 
sjuead abroad thronghont the hcMitlis and 
homes ol the ])eo}>le had vanished entmis. 
Ignorance, siijicrstition tin* belief in 
witchcraft. d()mmatt*d then* minds . habits 
ol begging had destroyed e\en tlaai sense* 
of shame. 

In coiiseq\u*nce of the want ot iiioiu'V 
among the low’er and nnd(de (lasses 
W'agi'S and the ])rires of law stufls we're 
lowered in every j^art ol the* ce'nntr\' ; 
industrial activity wais limited to the pio- 
dnction of such artieles as we're al)sf)lutely 
necessary, caj)ital was wanting foi the 
manitenaiue of artistic maim tact ures , 
capital ill the hands ot a Inmle'd ninnher 
of nth men WTiit abioad in exchange loi 
an increase of imports which eamc in 
chiefly from France, hut also trom Amster¬ 
dam, London, Lisbon, and Venice. ” From 
the courts, great and small, eccjesiastical 
and civil, in winch had been hfiajied the 
jdunder of the generals and cajitains of 
every nation anci creed, the taxes paul by 
the va,ssals flow'ed into the coffers of the 
Parisian manufacturers, who then laid 
down the fashion of the day for the whole 
of the Continent. Thus it was that 
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France's economic triiini])hs increased her 
])olitical advantage, and thus (Germany’s 
misfortunes conduced to the enrichment 
of her western neighhour.” Dutch and 
English had absorbed tlie trade which was 
once the mainstay of the Hanseatic 
houses; trade in South Cierrnany was 
al)Solulely dead. Many of the powerful 
jiatrician families had become- counts and 
landed lord>, others took othcial jiosts as 
a possible soj) to their ambition, most 
had disajipeared altog(‘thi‘i. 'J'here was 
no iiRiteinent to tin- spirit of (‘iiterjnise , 
in trade over s^ as the name of (h*rmany 
w^as almost unknowm. 

This state of affairs did not, howevei, 
weigh heavily ujion the councillois and 
syndns who repiesented their ruh-is at 
K» genskuig and s]»ent most of tlu-u tmu- 
in the ]>:eseiit.ition of t‘xlens!\t‘ ie))oit 
upon liuitless negotiations 
and in tin* study ol injuiK - 
tions, which geneially con¬ 
tained occ.isioii for setting 
aside any proposition whuh 
might h.i\e betm geneiiillv 
benefn ial 'Die “ Reu*ss ol the 
Impeiial Diet " which was the 
name gi\en to the collective 
lepoit of the resolutions 
j)assed. (ont<inis the text of 
t)ic‘Pe<i(e ot Westj)haha and 
the juac tical resolutions of 
the Nuremberg assemblv, a 
decree ('onc'eiiiing the- lefoim 
(»f the impellal chaml)ei ('oui t, 
some pio])oSiils loi im|)loVe 
meiit in the division of the 
empiie into (iicles, <ind umm 
poitant legnlations uj)on the 
])aMnent ol outstandingch-bts. 
h<id been lighting unch-r aims toi thntv 
\ears, and <'ontmued to ic'g.iul one another 
with mutu.il distiust ; the geneial welfare 
oi the n.ition was neglected m spite ot the- 
lait that })ubhc opinion, as shown b\ a 
stream of }>ohtical })ain])hlets, had set m 
steadily in the diri-ction oi a more- enlaiged 
and (‘iihghtc'iu'd jHihcy. The tear that 

The Nation's cin]>eroi would atteinj^t to 

extemd his p( iwvi s w'as so ovei - 
Welfare * ^ ,, 

Neglected I-owermR that none could 

recognise the unifying force ot 
lesoliitions by the majority in the c'ollege 
of electors. Count (ieorgt- Fiedt-ric of Wal- 
deck, who obtained at that time greater 
influence upc n the imperial policy of the 
Elector of Brandenburg, w’arned him not 
to submit in any w^ay to the decrees con- 



FREDERIC OF WALDECK 
7'his count,who had great influence 
upon the imperial policy of the 
Elector of Brandenbuig, advised 
hull not to submit to tne de¬ 
crees conceriiuig imperial taxation 

Tlk 


cerning imperial taxation, upon the regular 
])ayment of which the imj:)erial party 
rightly laid great stress ; should the elector 
sulanit, “ inst(*ad of bc-mg a king’s equal, 
ho W7)uld become a depcindenl, a treasure- 
bringing—that IS, a trilmtary—lord, of loss 
_ . power and n-sourco than a 

ermany »n landed iirojRietor of Bohcimia- 
Poland.” In view of the 
experience w'liich Ferdinand 
III. had had oi tlie Reichstag, Leopold 
could not expect to gam very much 
by re-opeming negotiations w'lth tlie 
states of the emj)iie, for he could hardly 
expect any great support c)l his own 
mteK‘sts Iroin them. It was only the 
n'ciiiienco ol the danger of an attack by 
the* links uj)on the territor\ wliith he had 
inheiitfd whu'h h.id melius d liim to 
summon tlu- Rck listag 'I'he teniloiy of 
the- House of HajJsbuig, grcvit 
though It w'.is, had not ycd 
hec'ii organised as a state, and 
lacked llu‘ internal stiength 
whi(h would hav(‘ enahUxl it 
su( eessiully to roMsl the 
])owerliil foice winch the 
^ullan could hung against it ; 
(iennan money and (ierm.in 
tloops were- nect-ssery foi its 
clcic'uce. tor it was justly to 
he c'onsideu'd as a bulwark 
of the kingdom against the 
East. The kingdom ot the 
Mag\ai n.itionalitv had 
]>roved unecjmil to this task, 
since the disastc-r ci Mohacs 
It had t.illen into chsruiHion 
and had become the scene 
(i ]>aity conthets, which 
gu'alh facilitated the Ol toman advance. 
It is possible that affairs in Hungary 
would h«ive run a clitlerent course it the 
])oweiiuI dMuislv ol the Hunyadis had 
ivm.iined m ])owei ; but even then it 
would have hec*n imjX)ssihle to say with 
aiiv c'crtaiiity that the ^lagyar feudal 
nol)iht\ w’ould have been ready as a whole 
to make the- heav\ sacnliccs demanded for 
a long war with the 'lurks Since the 
Ottomans had possessed themselves of the 
Balkan IVninsnla, thoughtful Magyars 
were no longer set ujion preserving the 
complete indejiendence of their kingdom ; 
they lecogmst'd the advisability of forming 
a close alliance w'lth neighbours who were 
}X)W’erful. and considerecl personal union to 
be the surest guarantee ot confederations. 
This opinion came to open expression 
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in the com]>acls with Hapsbuig, in 14(13 
and 1401, and also in the election of the 
Bohemian king \dadislav : the Reichstag 
at Ofen, 1527, also took the same jxiint of 
view, after the terrorism of John Zapolva 
and his dejiendents had been crushed. 

The nationalists, who ])assed the ies»)hi- 
tion in 1505 that no loieigner should ix‘ 
„ elected king, lU'Vei seriouslv 

Between absolute mde- 

Tw^^vils of Hungary. Havingto 

choose betwe(‘n two evils, tlu‘\ 
preferred depc'tidence ujion th(‘ House ot 
ilapsburg to de})enden( e u[^on Turkey. Tht* 
})osition adopti'dln llungai\, thecentie ot 
the opposition was laigeh’ intluenced by 
the religious jiolicy ot the Hajisbui gs,\\h(*sr 
jiermaneiit union with the ])apac\ and the 
Jesuits toriiK'd a continual d.ingei to th(‘ 
treedom ol l*iolestannsm w'liuh h.ul t<iken 
root both in tin' ('aij)atliian highlands and 
in the plains ol the* Theiss 'I'he national 
movements undt'r Jh)iska\ Helhlen. and 
the Kakoczv W'l'ie in eaHi ('asr <dtempts to 
piot('(t lhot('staiitisin <iiid g.iinrd stnaigth 
iioni union wath llu* coi 1 esponding nTgioiis 
partu's in (ierman\' Tlu* House ot Haps- 
Iniig had hoj)ed to be abU- to m.ike its 
terntoiKs (oheieiit b\ (h(‘ inaiiitename 
ot n'ligioiis iinil\ But its sitM n opposition 
to the lunduiieiital piiiuiple ot uTgioiis 
tna dom hiiul-icd tin' inttaaial (ohcieiici' 
of the ])opulalion slritteud <dl (ontideiut* 
in the iespo< t lor pistid' whidi had boon 
attiibutt'd to tlie dynastand so( mod the 
adhesion ol tlie lelnnoiis lan<di( isin, whicli 
was ver\' strongK dovt*loj)i‘d among th(‘ 
]Mag\ar Tahiiusis, to iIk' jiolitual paitios 

The ])oli(\ ol the Hapsbuigs was not 
lounded on leligioiis intoloraiKo in itst'll , 
the grandsons ot Maximilian 1 rogaided 
the Rl formation trom a political |)oint of 
viewx Resistance to the Retorniation was 
a matter that touched neitln'r heait noi 
constieiue in thtar (.ise , tlie\ thought 
that they could not cdioid to lose the 
suppoit oi the occlosiastK ,d j)iinces and the 

'Tk r'k- r ('leig\’against the oiuroadi- 
IKe Chief (hdcis 

A ^‘^npire However, 

Austria s Fate 1 , , ^ .11 

political view's are unstable ; 

they have to be adapt(‘d to change of cii- 
cumstances and a [)ioot ol this tact is to be 
seen in the altcM'ed attitude ot Ferdinand I 
and Maximilian IT, and even m the case 
ol Rudolf and Matthi.is. Ihe lat<‘ ol 
Austria largely dejiended uj)on the supie* 
macy of the inner Austrian line, in which 
the • Bavarian Wittelsbach blofid eiiid 
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tempcTament of the Archduchess Maria had 
become pie})onderant. We must leave 
the inv{‘stigators of the jisychology of 
families and laces to decide' wdiy it w^as 
that Jc'suit C'atholi(‘ism should have gained 
so stioiig a hold u]ion the Bavarians in 
])articular; at any rate, its influence 
dm mg a ])eriod ol 400 years is unmis¬ 
takable, and cannot lx* negk'cted it we 
would understand the history ol Austria. 

The Jesuits wa*ie the primary founders 
ol that s\stem ol centialisation which 
imiK'ded tlu* dilfeu'iit countries ])ossi'ssed 
In tlu* H.ipsburgsin then natui al devc'lop- 
meiit to a stronglx oiganised It'deial state, 
brought about hostility betwcx'ii tlu* 
several ])opulations, .uul set then niteiesls 
in opposition to the intt'ri'sts ol tlu* state. 
In tlu* ('ountiu's ot tlu* B>olK*iniaii ciown 
tlu* )t‘smts exeniscd a (ieimanising influ¬ 
ence*; on the* othei hand, in the* du('hu*s 
ol the* Aljune* distnets. the* ae*opiisit 1011 and 
the* union ot whuh h.id loimed the keiiu'l 
ol the powei ol the Ha}>sbuig lamiK, j<*sml 
infllU'lUe pi(‘\ ente*el .ili\ close* s\'mpath\ 
on the* j)<nt ol the* |)e*ople loi th(*ii blood 
relations m (he* Biotcstaiit tei ntoi ic*s. 


Decay of 
Intellectual 
Culture 


The* conse*(jue'ne (* was ih * 
idmost e*ntiie desiiuctioii m 
those eountiu*s ol Ih.il inli*l- 
li‘e Inal e ultuie whu h had be*en 
a spl(*nehd ( h<na( t(*nsti( ol the* thn te*<*nt h 
<mel si\(e'(*nth e'e*ntuiic*s Binase-making, 
(*mj>t\ anei supi*i lie i.d, w.ts the* (h)mmaiil 
h'atnie* in htt*iatuie . in eountlt'ss e ase*s 
the* spn It e>l nite*ll(*c tual soe'ie*t\ was bi oke*n, 
siibsei viene e was pi .Used <is a viitue*, 
s\((»ph.inc\ .iiicl ]ealoiis\ bc'canu* habitual 
At the instane'e* ol his Ikivaiian re kitiva-s 
aia! with tlu* he*!]) ot Je'sint aelvue*, 
Fe*iclm,incl II piocee'cled to oj)piess the* 
Piolc*stant Oich'is and w.is lesisted with 
e*ni})t\ wolds instead ol stiong aetion . in 
('owanhce and hesitation the Protestant 
landowme-rs ie*tire*d within tliC'll eastle* 
walls be'lore* .1 le*w' gangs ol ]H*asants and 
(|uiell\ looke'd on <i( the* j)ro('(*ss ol tinning 
sho|)ke*epe*is and jx'asants nitf) Catholics. 
Tntil the edict ol re*stitution m i()2(g the*v 
had at le*ast succeeele'cl in ])ic*seiving the 
Tight ot lieedoin of worship m the*ir own 
he Hues; but atte'r that ])ene)d their 
hbc'rties woie* ne*arly blotted e)ut. 

The* Rom.in cle*iK's aclv<ine*ecl, secure of 
victor\, and w'lth them the* ovei be*aring 
bands (»l Fiie*diinder soldiers, wfliile dis¬ 
tinguished lamilicswhe) weiuld not renounce 
their faith, retreated before them, and 
lett their houses, cemrts, and country, to 
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await the time when the Cierman Em])irc 
and tlieir Cliristian fellows could assure 
them religious freedom and enable them 
to n'turn to the possession ol their ancient 
inherit.inces. With unparalleled obstinacy 
the Emperor Ferdmand III. fought 
against the attc'mpt, during six years of 
negotiation at Munster and Osiiabruck, 
to extend tlu* conditions ol religious ttilera- 
tion to his own teiritories, during that 
])(Miod h(‘ failed to avail h msell ol many 
lavoui.ibU* opportunities, as lu* was (‘ui- 
])lo\ed 111 ohering .in obstiii.ite opposition 
to the .ittai'k iiiadi' by Sweden in lavoiii 
1)1 the Aiistiian IMotestants 

Alter the p(M('t‘ tlu' chi(‘l powei in the 
t‘mj)ne was ('oinaaiti.lied in th(‘ peisoii ol 
,111 emjuaoi v\ho was duel onl\ in n.nne 
blit the it*llgious nmt\' ol the teiiitoiK's 
ol the House ol Aiistn.i had b< eii pi<- 
ser\'ed The Pi otest.aiH (lid'is made 
ImtliiM .ittenipts to leniove oi to lighten 
tlu‘ h(M\\ \oke laid upon then AiHliiaii 

( 0-1 eligioiiists , but tlu'se ettoits wiae 
iiiisiK ((*sslul tin* mole so as th(‘\ wt're 
nevei sei ollsK pIose<nted bin Keldis- 
t.ig ,nid the ele(tlon ol Leopold as 
|)eior w»)nld h.ive pio\ ided 


Empire 
was Weak 


W’hcre the 

op|)oi tl 

ol 4leatel pressine blit lio 

one took the tiollble to 

sei/e the o( ( asioii be( ause no one took 
.in\ peiinaneiit interest in the late oj the 
Aiistii.in ti;iit<;iies Nowlna** w.is the 

Weakness ol tlu' eiupiie mole < onspu noils 
111,in .It that point where the einpeioi 
was also a tei i itoi lal prim e . the impel i,d 
suj)}){»it, wlmli h,id bi’c n so e,iinesiK le- 
(piestt'd ,111(1 desned. ,ibout wlm h so iminv 
w’oids and doiiinients in the Keirhst,ig 

h.:d Ix'i'ii sjx'iit in ^’aln boie ,i mmei.ible 
,ippe.iian(e iijion the Irontmis <uid ('ould 
III, ike no unpK'ssion uj)on the l.iiid-owneis, 
who were ,il,iinu'd ,it the im nision ol tin* 
'links lioin wlmh th<‘\ h,i(l sutieied loss 
'I'ln* ('iistom giew ot considering the 
title* ol em])eior as one att.u hing //>se 
jiiilo to the local ])rincc, and no spei lal 
s|i(‘ss was ('ver laid upon the l,icl tli.il the 
pi line’s joids w’cie part ol the Roman 
Lanpiie ot tlu* (ieiman nation. 'I'lie onh’ 
])eople to take any teal ]Kirt in impi'iial 
allairs w'ere the high nobility, W’ho weit' 
aiming at paid otiunil juists under the 
('m]>ire, or whose soend position would 
be nn|)ioviHl by admission into the ('olleges 
ot nii])eri,al jumces ,ind counts The 
Austiiaii could no longer i*nleitain the 
idt'a that lu* was himsell “ within the 


empire ; the phrase " beyond the 
em])ire " began to glow more and more 
habitual. The sep,uation of tho Haps- 
burg poss(‘ssK)ns Irorn tlu* rest oi (ieimany 
has been a steadily growing fact since the 
Peace of Westphalia, so mudi so that 
the legislation estalihshing their se])aiate 
existimce in the i*ight(*enth and nineteenth 
—. - . . C(*nt lines w^as brought 

of the*' about without difficulty, 

Lrman Pri.ce* ‘’‘r 

ot the stc]) WMs ])robably 

iu*ver ri'ahsi'd liy theimijonty ol the pojm- 
l.ition. 'I'he (oinnion action ne((*ssaryto 
meet tlu* .ittac k ol the Tin ks w'as no check 


upon this ))] o('t‘ss oj alu'iiation , the (lerman 
})iin(<‘s with whom the einjieror nego- 
ti,it('d in tlu* Reu hst.ig lor sonu* nuMiis 
oj su})poit, had no int(*ntion of d'lnanding 
th.il the ti(*s uniting the em))ire sliould lie 
luithfi si u'ligt liciicd b\ w’,i\' of i(*rom- 
pciisr toi till n ,iid , noi did they att(*nij)t 
to insist that thr Reu list,ig should h.ive 
nioiu powei to dw' with ,dt,iirs within 


the H,i})sbuig tei i itoi les 

On tlu* (onti<ii\ tlmr (‘ftoits w'ere 
com enti,ited (iitneh uj'on the t,isk ol 
lu.iking thenisi lv( s more iiiih peiul'iit of 
the (inpiroi b\ their W(,iUh, their 
lioops and th(*ii peisonal s('i vuu* in 
w,n thus the\ weie in lavoui Killier oj 
we,ikeiiiug till* ('oh'sivt' j)owei ot the t‘m- 
piK* 'I he inoK* the\ could lice* them- 
selv(‘s lioin subjection to a sii])(*iioi ])()wi*i, 
the less th'‘\ r(‘g<ii(l"d the eltoits ot the 
einpeiois to in.ike then own territoiy. b\ 
the iniioduction ot .dl kinds ol ,ulminis- 
ti,iti\'e nu'.isuies, .i selt-('ontallied jiioviiiee 
s(‘j),ir,ite tioin the ejujiiK* Fcileial leki- 
lioiiship wa‘^ tlu* ii,itm,il n suit ol tlu* 

(n (um^Linci's ol the time*. im])(‘iial 
ledeiation had no real (‘Xisteiuc*. 

Howevv‘1, tlu* manik'siatioiis ol j)o ular 
leehng weu* ot a tot,dl\ dilk'ieiil (hai,ic- 
lei , the nation h,id bc*(*ii loiisecl by the 
lepoi tsdisseininated ('onc(*nimg the cruelty 
ol tlu* Tuiks in I'lansN lv,ini,i and Tj^per 
Hung,ir\ . and would gladly have 
Raided*"^ ]oined ill ottering a vigoious 
KvTurk« iesisl,ince to their hereditary 
*'*"*‘* icu* Tlie heroic defence oi 
(iiosswarch'in m the summer of lOOo 
ineieased the interest w hich the jicople took 
in the tate ot their co-religionistsin Hungary 
and Transylvani.i But the coui t ot Vienna 
had no e,irs lor jiopular outcry, and not 
tlu* smalk‘st desire to turn the crusading 
sjuiit to acTouiit, as it might lead only to 
the lurther strengthening ot Proti^stantism. 
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In spite of the many dillfinillies in the 
way, the diplomacy of the time continued 
to discuss the questions of equipment and 
defence. For six months liad the Arch¬ 
bishop of Salzburg, as the emperor’s chief 
Lommissioner, awaited the ariival of the 
•ri. A- r provincial ambassadors m 
the •• Union ; in January, Krfi.J, 


of Princes' 


when the session ot the R(‘i( hs- 


tag could be opt'iied, it became 
plain that not only the s})e(ial desires of 
the electors would recpiiie toiisiderafion, 
but that an (qi|)osition to the ])niuelv 
houses had been set on loot, and an ojqio- 
sition which oifered its assistance on con¬ 
ditions iinpossible' to accept. It was due 
to the conciirrtMice of France, re.idv to 
pull the strings of any numbei of iiitiigiies, 
that William Philip of the Xeiilmrg 
Palatinate, togethiT with Brunswick, 
Hesse, and Wiirti'inberg, hud 
founded the “ union ol 
princes,” whu'h was diiected 
against the jn'efKUiderance ot 
the electoral familu's ; their 
duel demand was that the 
council ol pi Hires should be 
allowed to p*Lrtake in the 
election of the* enqx'rors, a 
piivilege which luid hitherto 
Ix'Cii claimcil by the electois 
alone. So this ixirty desired 
to make their helj) against 
the Turks conditional upon 
an alteration in the ('oii- 
stitution, winch the emju'ior 
had no power to grant 
uj)on his own mitiatua'. 

At length the union ol piinc(*s was 
overruled; it w^as dei ided to make an 
immediate giant ol iiitv “ RomeniKaiate,” 
there w^as to be exemption lor no one, 
and the ten iin|)erial dt'})artmt*nts weie all 
included in the demand lor (),qooooo 
guldens—in reality, only the hall ol them. 
Tile iHxxt qiK'stion was how this sum 
should be raised. Tlie iinjxTial towns, 
winch had long been groaning under the 
weight of the pavments imj)osed iqxm 
them, now demanded a revision ol the 
imjierial rolls ; moreover, the members of 
the Rhine conledeiMcy, ujxm the advice of 
France, dcchru'd to limit their action to a 
monetary payment, but dt'sired to resume 
their original charactiT ol impcaial auxili¬ 
aries by sending contingents of tnxijis. 
France considered that such pecuniary 
resources would alv^ays be entiniv at the 
emperor's disposal when once they had 
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COUNT MONTECUCCOLI 
Count Raiimind Montecuccoh. the 
iinpenal fif^ld-iiiarshal, who enterr’d 
the Austrian service in dis- 

tingfinsheu himself ng:ainst the 
Tuiks m the Thirty Ye.irs Wai 


until 

the 


been tapped; whereas the co-operation of 
tnx)ps in the c<impaigns ])ro]X)sed would 
be contingent iijxin conditions constantly 
changing, and in the last resort excuses 
might always be found for the recall of 
the tnxijis. During the debates on the 
sulqect ot “ emcrgt'iicy hel}),” a projiosal 
enianatt'd from the Court ul Brunswick to 
the effect that in tutuu' special provisions 
should be madt‘ foi the security of the 
em]nre; this Inismess (X'cu])U'd the atten¬ 
tion of the Reichstag to the end ol tlie 
session, and many well-mt'aning proposals 
were brought lorw'ard How‘*ver, no defi¬ 
nite militarx scheme was evolvt'd, as it W'as 
foiiiid imixissible to gnaiantee tht' measure 
of support necTssaiy loi tlii'^ purpose. 

In the course ol the summi'r ot i()() j 
the Tuikish intention^ became plain, 
the}' had invaded Trails}Ivaiiia, and i>ro- 
pos(‘d to us(‘ tlu' ]>aity 
Struggles broiiglit alxnit b\ 
till' Rakoc/\' j.miilv loi the 
]>iirp<)ses t)j a gn'at c.mijuign, 
and to seciiie tlx'ir powei on 
till' ('eiitral Danube by .i 
(rushing blow' to be diuxtixl 
.igaiiisl (he .\iisti i.in teiiitoi\ 
iiie (iiaiid \i/ir Abiiiid 
Kopi ill li (I (dll' huiuh .'(I .md 
twellt} tliousai.d men to the 
W’aag giving out that hi' 
]>ioj>ostd to manli diu'cth 
upon \ienii.i Foitunaleh loi 
tlial town. Ins militiirv iikm- 
J)a( it\ WMsequalli cIoiiK by Ins 
j)iid'. instead ot advam ing 
straight upon his maik, he 
Seplembei 27tii, KdiJ. to 
loitiess ol Neuhaiisel, wliuli 


halted 
besiegi 

iii.ide a hi'ioic deteiu'c under Adam 
h'lMgadi, iijxdi the (\ipitiilatioii ol the 
j>l.ue h(* retried to (hail, and there sent 
Ins troops into wnitiT quaiters. 

Th(' imperial field-maishal, ('oiint Rai- 
minid Monteran coll, w'as (me ol the 
loreinost stiat(‘gists ol tlu' age; h(‘ 
was (Mielul and cuimmg as wxil, and 
had so clcveiiv nuimeuvied his scanty 
tones as to give tlu‘ (hand 
\i/ii a wholly erroneous ini* 
jiu'ssion oi tli(‘ir numlx'rs; 
and the Turks acc'ordingiy 
h(‘sitatcd tf> atta('k the imjx'iTal jxisition 
at Altcnbiirg Hiingar} li(TS(if took Imt 
little share m the delcncc oi her own 
t(Trit()Ty. The militia, the levies of the 
nohks and comitati, amounted to ii,ooo 
men, wiio were of use only in guerrilla 


he 

Montecuccoli 
a Match 
for the Turks 


AUSTRIA AND THE EMPIRE 


0])orali()ns, and would not stand firm 
in lh(' o{)en field. Not only were the 
o])cratioiis of the imperial fie Id-marshal 
inadequately sujiported, but siip])lies of 
])rovasioiis and men for the auxiliary 
ioices were diminished by the self-seeking 
of individuals. The town of Pres.sburg 
declined to admit Montecuccoh within 
its gate's, and only garrisoned the walls 
whc*n the enemy were in sight of them. 
Th(* Landtag dediind to permit the 
iini>enal armv to enter Hungarian territory 
b(‘i()re the militia had assembled, and the 
authorities W('re obliged to transjiort their 
reinloicements fiom Vienna by the Danube 


to the ])oints thn'atened by the enemv. 

Tli(‘ emj>eior was convinced that Ahmed 
Kopiili would renew Ins attack m the 
follcjuing year, and aj)peaied in jxason at 
Rc'gensbiirg in Deccanber, being 

most anxious to sc'cure the vigoioiis 
snpj>ort ol the inipc'iial provinces. He 
lonnd zixdoiis ])ailisan in tlu' Klc'ctor of 
Ihandenbnrg, who turther plac'e<l at the 
einpi*r<M’s (iispos.d such ol his own ti(»ops 
as he could spaie iiom the torces in j)n‘- 
jiaiation ag<iinst Sweden and Poland, 


Germany 
in Need of 
an Army 


Ikivaihi vSaxonv, and Mainz also 
contiibuted. The' Rhine c'on- 
ledeiatnni siqijilied a body of 
7 joo men nndei the comm.ind ot 


( onnt H(»henlolie. who was not, howeyei. 


])eiinitled to join 111 any ojHTation until 
the enijX'ior should haye c'onsc'nted to 
the junction with the Fic'iuh diyision. 
Ih.indeubnrg brought loward a pioposition 
in the* Rc'uhstag that an iinjieiud army 
'-lionlcl be laised amounting to ()0.0()0 
men. P»ut the othc*r jnovinccs would not 
]>ledg(* tlu'inselves to a special numbei of 
tioops, thcN .igic'c'd to the so-called Tnp- 
Iinn th.it IS, the triple cominitatiou of the 
rolls ol M,i\imiliaii or of \\'orms—which 


would thecnetic'ally hav’e jiioduced an 
ettc'ctivc' force, but had lU'ver yet done so. 

Dining the wintc'r ot i(ib,pif)04 the 
RInne confc'deratcs h.id marchc*d on their 


own initiative to tlie Drave, and had iinder- 


takc*n an aimlc^ss att.ick ujKm Essek, 
winc h had ended m heavy losses to thenu- 
sc'lvc's Natur.dly, the c'mjieror, in sjute of 
his disinclination, could no Icmgcr refuse 
thc' help of the French contingent, and in 
vic'W' ol the ajiprcxich of the numerous 
bodic's of th(* (‘iieiny was forced to accejit 
any help which oflered itself. Moiile- 
cu^'coh would have bc'cn very glad to 
form a central lorce of 50,000 men and 
124 guns on the Danube. But the council 


of war at Regensburg demanded the for¬ 
mation of three armies; one for Upper 
Hungary and Transylvania, under Louis 
Rattwich, Count of Souches, another on the 
Dravt; under Strozzi and Nic holas Zrinyi 
for the conquest of Kainzsa, and a third 
under Mcmtecuccoh on the Danube and 


Lake Flatten with no special object in view. 


The Turks 

Badly 

Beaten 


The Turks left their real line 
ot attack to relieve Kanizsa, 
and Montecuccoh found time 
to effect a junction ot his own 


aimv w'lth the Rhiiu* confederates and the 


Flench troojis on the Raab, and g<ive 
battle on August isf, ibbq, at Sankt 
Uotlhard, winch ended in the deleat of 


the Turks with the loss of 14,000 of 
thc'ir bc‘st troojis. 

The* (hand \’izir was obliged in give uji 
the attack, as the condition ot his troojis 
W'as not such as to ins})ire cc)nrKlc'nce. 
At Altenburg, Moiitocuccdi brought 40.000 
men and sixty f::uns against him, and 
might have' bc‘t‘n able to t.ike the* 
ofleiisive had the im|)erial troops and tlic* 
Fivnch been willing to j)lac'e themselves 
unc'ondition.all\' undc'r his command In 


oidc*!' to bring tlie 'lurkish war to 
a victorious conclusion. Ficmch and 


Sjianisli atlaiis should have been lett 
teinjioiarilv to theinsclvc's, and F>iandc'n- 
buig, the bc'st aim'd c)f thc^ (leiinaii 
state's, should have bc*i‘n biought over 
by c'o-ojx'iatioii in Silt'shi. Kastc*rn Hun- 
g.irv and Tians\lvania would have had to 
be jH'ojntiated with the full u'cognition ot 
religious tuxdom. 

But .such enc’igetic mcxisiires j)rovcd 
too c*xtieme for the authorities, and it 


seemed jnelerable to conclude the Peace 
of Vasvar, Fi.scmbc'rg, witli Turkey, on 
August lotii, ib()4, a dishonourable pcxice 
which was really no moie th.in an aimis- 
tice of long duration. It brought con¬ 
tentment neither to the emj>iie nor to 
Hungai v. A tew' \eais after the con¬ 
clusion ot jxxice the consjnracy of Zrinyi, 
„ , Nadasdv, Frangii)ani, and 

ungury s broke Out, the 

Uesire for 

Separation Hungary from 

Hapsburg. The consj^iracy was dis¬ 
covered and the leaders jiunished with 
death, but dissatisfaction in Hungary 
only increased m consequence. 

Turkey could count now’, as previciusly, 
upon the adhesion of the magnates. It 
was for her to say when the war 
should be renewed. 
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ENGLAND AND THE NETHERLANDS 

AND THEIR RELATIONS WITH LOUIS XIV. 


P\ri\IN(i thnr \(\ns’ \\<ir ol 

^ hi Cl.ili(>11 .i^Minst S))tLin the Ihotcs- 
t.iiil |)<‘<ij)tc ol tilt' Ncllicilands luid not 
oiil\ stini;i^hcd loi i('li.L,nons Irccdoin and 
[lolitKal Hide]>cndcn( c hut tiic\ li.id 
.iKo IxiDiin the f.^ieatt‘si nieuhants .md 
(.IjHt.lhsIs ol (h(‘ Wolld I lie stlllL:/4le 
hetweiii ih(‘ K’oin.iiK and 1 1 iitoiiK laies 
h.id la-t* (I a thousand nimI" .ind altei 
the ^ \enteenth (eiltUlN It was not onl\ .1 
le.idin,i.r leatuie in Ihiiojiean liistoi\ hut 
was ,dso an ini)>oilant l.ntoi in the 
j'ohtnal ( whnh took ])la<<‘ in 

evei \ hahitahle pail ol the ^lolu* , and 
diiiiii:.: liial stiui'L'le thu< Is no inoie 
hull) lilt I \a(nple ol leiitonn sup(iioiif\ 
in lie spiiit ol hn'-int'ss eiiteij'iise in 
I'oldiK's ot (oinnenial dt'>i<.^n'> .iiul in 

d< h I ininatioii to inalvL the most ol an\ 


polite al (leniLT'*'^ wheh look ])la<<‘ in 
evei \ hahitahle pail ol the ^lohe , and 
diiiiii:.: that stitie-ile thu< is no inoie 
hull) lilt I \ainple ot leiitone sup(iioiif\ 
in lie spiiit ol hii'-ne'ss eiiteij'iise in 
l>oldie-s o| (oinnenial dt'>i<.^n'> .iiul in 
d< h I ininatioii to inalvL the most ol an\ 
adxaiilaL'e howe\>‘i '-mall than w pie- 
''ent( d h\ lie 1 isc ol Dull h 1 oiinm i< lal hie 

_ Vll<‘t Si>aiii and 1*01 liiLtal had 

Enterprising i i i 

Dutch hcLjun the ('la ot .ueo-^ia]>hu .il 

, diMo\(i\ It was thenieK haul'- 
ol ll„ll.n,<l «ho XV.-,.. ih.- 
111"! to Lnasp the coinnieiiial ad\ant.iLtts 
np( IK d h\ lie disL o\ ei \ ol the oiean 
loiiii^ to both Indies and to diaw tnil 
piolit lioin them lot the L;ieat inlliix ol 
l>ii'(ioiiw met.il wheh had ^n\i*n Spain so 
loiiLj .1 pel lod ot )>ohti(<il power, was to he 
pio\ed h\ no ine.iiis a necessitx .uid vei \ 
posvil>hv .1 d.in,i;er to mitioiud [>iospciit\ 

It Is possible that llu‘ (ieriiiaiis would 
ha\e aidu'ipat('d Holkind h\ ahsoihing 
a laip'e poition ol tie’ wan Id's tiade, or 
lui\e h(‘i'onu‘ a (ommeioi.d j^owei toiitein- 
j>oiai\ with hei , hut (i('rnian ic’latioiis 
with l*oitii<id who hiid het^mn lun F.ist 
Indi.iii ('oinmt'i ('lal (areei upon capital 
hollowed Itoni the Fui;|.^^ei, Welsei, Volilin, 
Hodisteitei, .111(1 others, had In'en intei- 
rupted by the o})j)osilioii ot Hapshui^" 
niteiests and the first loh^Knis wairs. which 
had ex('r('ised .i destiuctive iiitluence upon 
( innierci.d activity in Southern Germany. 


The ])ohti('al condition ol tlie (ierman 
F2mj»ire alter t'hailes \. was tot.illy 
ni('oni])atihle with mi rcantile develop¬ 
ment. .ind tie' Netheilands had therelore, 
no I'ompi'titioii to tcvii in this direction. 
On the othi'i hand, they were ut tei Iv beaten 
h\ till' Hanseatics m the comjudition tor 
the ihdtii' trade. The latter oht.lined 
^ thill imjiorts at so c hea[) a idte, 

k* *k the\ ('OilId aftord to undei- 

Held by the niiddleiiian , the\ siip- 

])oited Kiissia m liei waib with 
Poland h\ shipments ot fjjiins and military 
stoU‘s 111 iituiii tin whiili tl)c\ exacted 
enoimolls cpi.mtities ot law’ m.iti'ri.il at 
1 idii uloiisK low jniies As the\ were 
alwa\s iead\ to pa\ ash d'nMi. they 
easih outstn})ped .ill competitois m the 
Ihihic (Ol n-niai kets the\ moai.})ohsed 
the helling fisheiu's on tlie Siotc’.i coasts 
h\ then guMtc ‘1 ch'veiness in the curinj^^ ol 
the tish then methods heinj' unknown 
to till Ihii^hsh 

In it )42 .1 spt-cial hoaid was aj pointed 
loi the devi lopnieiit ot ti .idi‘ in the I.ev.uit. 
\'eni('(‘ and (ienoa who had been woikin^ 
loi that n.ideloi (eiitiiiic's now h.id to })ut 
.1 ,eood lac e on the matter .ind li \ to secure 
then letail trade in clued hsh .ind colonial 
]uoduieh\ means ot spc'c lal conventions. 
\eneti.in textile i^oods which h.id been so 
l.imous and tor wIikIi Sm\’iiia was a 
spc-c lal maiket were now entirely ousti d 
l)\ l)ut(.h and French i>iodiictions Fiench 
_ . t^niods wi‘ie carried in Dutch 


Commercial everv Faiio])(‘an 

Triumphs ^ ^ 

of France , ‘ / i 4. 

value w.is estimatc'd at 

/'42. OCX),one). The cIiscommics on the ccxist 
ol the Australian c'ontment. m New (iumea, 
and Newv Zc’alaiicl must not be iorgotten, 
togethei with the settlements m North 
America, where corn-growing and hoi.se- 
bi ceding made great progress in a short 
lime. The brilliancy ol the hie of the aristo- 
crac'>, the ^eli-contklence of the citizens, 
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have been immortalised in the Dutch 
school ot painters, who attained to a 
higher pitch oi artistic power 
during those djiys of com¬ 
mercial and political ascen¬ 
dency than any of their con¬ 
temporaries. The admirable 
likenesses ot their councillois 
and merchants bring beloie 
our eyes those men who 
exercised for half a century <i 
domination whuh t'xteiidt'd 
over every jxirt ot the world. 

However, their power w\is 
but short lived, at theniomi'iit 
when the\' seemed to h.ive 
reached the highest jxiint 
they w'ere already tottt‘ring to 
their fall. The st‘ttl(‘ments 
which their .sea-]x)wc‘r li<id 
enabled the Dutch to lound 
attei a hard stiuggle l.iv 
oj)en on the laiuhvaid side to any attack 
and extraouhnary ettorts wi're demanded 
to make their 
detence secure 
but the nation 
of w'hom tluse 
efforts w’er(‘ 
d(*manded was 
incajxible oi anv 
fill t her d('velo])- 
nieiit. The\ had 
brought th(‘ii 
carrying-trade to 
the h 1 g h s t 
jiossible latch, 
l)ut they wrre 
not snriiciently 
populous to 
become a pro¬ 
ducing ])(H)ple, 
and to add to the 
body of calculat¬ 
ing, speculating 
rn e r c h ants a 
creative, m.inu- 
facturing class, 
which might have 
given the state a 
reserve of power; 
for no such 
reserve w-'as to 
be found among 
the elevTr but 
narrow - minded 
individuals w'ho 
sat in thecouncil chambersof the“Staden.” 
The unbounded pride dis])layed by the 
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capitalists towaids the landed proprietors, 
who took no share in commerce, eventually 
dejirivi'd the city aristocracy 
(T all co-oj)eration on the ])ait 
ot the noliles in the further 
develoianent of the state: 
the House of Orange, w^hich 
had raised the stand.ird of 
freedom and* inde])(‘ndence 
dining the liaidest jUMiods ot 
the tight, was thereby depi ived 
ot th.it position in which it 
had l)t‘en jibli' to nnuler the 
gie.it est s('i vices to the 
common tatluMland The 
\oiing stadtholdiT and ca])- 
t.iin-geiu'ial, W’llli.im II., w'.is 
canu'd ott 1)\ an untimely 
de.ith on N.)vcmbi'i t)th. i()5o, 
a w I'l k 

attei his tuinaMl that his Ikmi* 
>rn to tlu‘ khiglish 
NovcinlxT 4th, it)5o 
the “ ai isto( I,u'\ ot 
wealth,” as the 
H'gents ol the 
st.'ite of Holl.ind 
(.lik'd tlu inst'lvt's, 
tlu' op])oitunit\ 
the\ h.id (lesiied 
loi est.iblishing 
then sole snpie- 
m.ic\, whuh 
lested n])on two 
in.nil piinci]>les 
lirst, th.it till' 
Orange party 
should be ex¬ 
cluded from anv 
s h a I e in the 
gov(‘innn'nt ,.ind, 

secondly, th.il tin* 

tieedom ot th(‘ 
sm.ill towns and 
th]^ ))ooiei i kisses 
ot the ])oj)ulation 
sliould be with- 
diawn. 

There is no 
])iide like the 
pi ide of the busi¬ 
nessman w'ho has 
made his own 
way in the w'oi Id, 
and there is no 
administration so 
selfish and op 
pressive as that w Inch wmild jirovidt^ tor the 
go<Kl of individuals and the weltare ol tin' 



JACOB FUGGER 
Ho was a member cf a Swabian 
family famous foi its commeicial 

enterprise and piosperity, .and .'111(1 it W.IS not till 
whose If! .ants of money tn.ade the 
development of trade possible. 

]hinc(‘ss Mtiu’ on 
1 his event g.ive 



THE PORTRAIT OF A DUTCH NOBLEMAN 
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state upon the prin('i])les demanded for 
tlie working oi a counting-house. With 
the hypocrisy oi piiestcralt, the m(‘inhers 
of the tu‘w re]mhlic coniiiaied then state 
to the Jewish kingdom oi antupiity. Hut 
when, in order to lind some cogent reason 
for th(‘ abolition of the lieieditary oiiice 
of stadtholder, thi‘ rejnibhcans lu'gan to 
add u]) the account ot wliat the House of 
Orange had (‘ost the state, not forgetting 
the ])resents mad(‘ to tht“ childien of their 
geiUMals and stati'snK^n, then i( was that 
the ]>(*ddling soul of the Dub liman showed 
all the char.ict(‘ristics of llu* degraded 
fewish usiners v\ho had iiKriMS(*d abun- 


carried off the first vessels of the astounded 
British under the veiy guns of the Tower. 
The foi tresses on the trontier were in a 
sad condition by contrast with this disjday 
ot vigour. The internal dissensions and 
jealousies of tlu* two ])artu‘s ruined the 
spirit ot the armv, and destroyed the zeal 
ot thc‘ officers, whom the goviTiimcnt 
refused to pay because th(‘> were susjiected 
of Orange inclinations 

However, the chief councillor of Holland, 
Jan de Witt, a drv, calculating machine, a 
man of somt' common-stMise but with all the 
passionate narrow-mindedness of the re¬ 
publican citizen was of the opinion that 



THE SYNDICS REMBRANDTS PICTURE OF A GROUP OF DUTCH MERCHANTS 
In thp spv<*ntef*nth cputnry Holland rose to a position of proat commercial supremacy, the domination of its enterprismu: 
intMchants lastintr for half a century and exteiuiiiiff to every part of the world. The above picture, reproduced from 
Rembrandt’s paiiitiii)^, shows iis what type of men they w*Me who made their country famous in the world of commerce. 


dantly in pH'ViDiis eeiilniie^, .ind pioved 
that I hen politieal ideas wen- absi)lnlel\ 
devoid <»l that I’lenient ol gi eat ness \\hi( h 
was alwa\s .i fealuu' ot the home and 
foreign poh('\’ ot the «lioscn })eojili> during 
their pt'iiod of ))iosp(M it\. 

Dniing th(‘ w.iis with England, whuh 
wt‘ie the natnitd lesnlt oi commeicial 
rivalrv, the Dutch llt‘et had in no wav 
tarnisht'd the lepntalion ol the Low 
(i(*rman siMl.irers , the final tiiumph ol 
the heroic sjuiit ol the great Orange }>eilod 
took place when D(‘ Ku\ter. in i()h7. m.ido 
a descent ui)on the Thames, and Iniincdor 


his lottv'wisdom liad sa\'ed the state 
tioni all dangt‘r when h» had snecceded 
in loiming tlu' ij)le Alliance w ith England 
and Swa'deii against lamis XI\' His 
malh(‘matical knowh'dgi' had brought him 
the u‘jHitation ol a savant but liad not 
enabli*d him to grasj) tlu' jiohtic.d combi¬ 
nations which the King ot Eiaiice set on 
loot when lu' tound it necessary to break 
up this conleileration ol the maritime 
powers. De Witt thought that he had 
firml\ bound the interests ot England to 
those ot Ills own countrv, and that he 
would bo able to execute' that great 
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political design which was reserved lor the 
powers of the Prince ol Orange, whom he 
intterly jiersecuted, and whom he was 
anxious to ieduce to the ]>osition ol a 
mere dependant upon the “ anstt)ciacv ol 
wealth ” But the design be(\une ])ossil)le 
only when the positions ol the actors had 
IP , .. been reversed, wlien the 

R^overy From 

Republicanism ol tllOIl 

political ])ower. and weie 
able to lake th<‘ lead in the inowrnent to 
save the Teutonic world troni subjeclioii to 
the great King ol Fiance At themonumt 
when Louis XIW wms making tiial ol his 
diplomatic skill iii lii^^ pri'paratioiis to deal 
a crushing blow against the Netherlands, 
the condition ol allaiis in 
the Biitish Isles w’as not 
such as to |u^til\ .iny e\- 
])e('tation that thi* salva¬ 
tion ol Einopean li(*edom 
might be expected horn 
that souice 

England had spt'cdih 
re( ovt‘n‘d bom Ikm' attack 
ot U'publH'anism, which 
was shoi t though shaip, 
loi th(‘ popukilion whu h 
WMS u'j)i es(‘nte(l in th(‘ 
two Houses ol Parli.iinc'nt ! 
was compost'd ot lai 

happiei elements than that 
ol tile Dutch states But 
when she iX'stoied the 

monarcin whith( ioinwt'll 
had uyiovad si,., had „ pp 

b(*enunloi(unateins('tting r.,w 


Louis to bend and turn him to 

his ow'ii purjioses ; Charles was more 
than w'llhng to sell his ('ounti y lor Hit' gold 
w'hich his Paihaments would not ])iovule 
wath suthcient lavishness, anti which 
alone might linally enable him to dispense 
with Paihament altogethei. The loyal 
civil list had bt'cii drawai up by the (’on- 
vention PaihanuMit, wEu'h hatl made its 
stijmlations with the Stuait btdore the 
Kestoiation, anti the king’s allow'aiit t'did 
not ei r on the side ot gt'iieiositv ; how- 
evei, though /i,joo,ot)o w'ould h.iva* been 
quite enough to keej) up all the necess<iiy 
splendour ol the couit, it woultl not suflu'e 
to satisly tilt' excess!vi' denuuids ol the 
king’s mistiesst's. who suipassed eat h 
other in the extias .igaiit t* 
oltheii it‘(|uests Biisnit'ss 
betwt‘»'n ( harles II and 
Louis XI\’ bi'g.in with tie* 
s.llt' ot Duiikii k, loi w liK h 
I'laiue i)aid /-tooooo 
paitK in (.ish jMith in 
l>ills lioni the ihs( oiinting 
ot whu h King Loui^ 
})robabl\ piotit< d 

The sn-t ailed ( avahei 
Pai h.inu'iK. whith had 
bi'i'ii ieluiiu(l in lOlii 
w.is as 1(>\al and (h \ oted 
as an\ nu»n.in h t ould 


WILLIAM II. PRINCb OF ORANGE 
Ruler of thf* United Provinces. William II , 


lip an UtteiK woitlilcss Pnnee of Orange, married Mary, the daujfUter aiiniUIlts 


tlesllt . but It held 
t(*nat loiish to the nn- 
j)oi tant powei s ot \ otmg 
sn])phes .ind tontiolhng 
t'Xpenditine. and b\ 
\oting sepal atei\ the 


ruler, and was t oilse- of Charles I of Engl 
. I , . aftei his fathei’s des 

(|UO„ Iv llot in .1 l>(,sltl,.n ,,,e„ded the Enghs 
to take' that place m llu' i m,., u.t j..,, 

jiohtical woild which belonged to hei bv 
light. One ot thehaidest ti nils dt a people 
to whom nionaHliy is a nec'essity, and who 
aie inspired with the sense ot itsiligiiit\ is 
to see a woithless ruler upon the tlirone a 
man who is ]>cTsonall\ ineaj>able ot dealing 
with the res])onsibihties ot his oftiee. 

The Stuart Charic's II had no conie])tioii 
of the relations that should subsist between 
the stat(' and its ruler, between the 
monarchy and the icpicscntatives ol tlic 
pc‘opIe ; 111 his opinion, tlu' government oj 
England was a possession that w'as natu¬ 
rally his, which might attord him the ojipor- 
tunity of leading a lite of debauchery. 
(Jf national jiride or of ambition he had 
nothing. So it was rujt difficult lor 
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of Charles I of England, and then son, boin 
aftei his fathei’s death, in U> iO, subsequently 
ascended the English throne as William III 


*a Mary, the naugiiter ailiouilis l( (pilled loi 
1, and the., so... bn. n ,( w,,., 

in !<• *0, subsequently ' * 

hrone as Wilham III to })irs(‘ive some 

■'ll''""-*' })iopoi lion ot aulhoi It \ 111 

the sevei.il de])ai tments ol puhlu biisuu'ss. 
Tlie vinous and uns( lujmlous ( h.ii.u t('i ot 
the king eii.d)lc*d the P.irh imc'iil to e\c‘ici«>e 
Its legislative jiowi'i^ w'lthout leslraiiit and 
to mould the glowing kingdom tis it j)l(Ms(‘d. 
As H'gaids the eenli.dis.ition ot ])(>wn, tlie 
p, .. strong hand ot the Puiitan 

flif't.itor ('lomwvll had aec'om- 

the Dictator I’''""'* " ailtl l.is 

})ltie(‘ was now’ taken by the 
Parliament, w’hu'li lookc'cl into lehgious as 
well as economic affaiis, and also woikcd 
carelully to maintain the relations of Biitam 
with loreign jxnvers and toiaise hei ])iestige 
in Europe, for w'hieh task the liouse of 
Stuart had showm itself wholly meapable. 
The religious party of the "Parliament 
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w;is int(>l(‘rant to tho point of cruelty, 
('lime and constant judicial murdfa's \vcr(‘ 
the result ; dissent was j)ers(i( iit(‘d with a 
si'veiity almost unexam])l(‘d even during; 
tlu‘ tien'est sti angles oi the Keiormation. 
The suprt'inac'v th(‘ An^dicaii Church was 
(onsidt'ied so insejiaiMble from the unity of 
the state, and the uiiilorm subjection ol 
ev(Tv citizen to tin* civil authority, that 
eccleshistical supienia('v was therelon* 
especialU' jirotecti'd by K^uslalion, and aiw 
atlemi)t ot I’apists oi Presbyteiians U) 
overthiow it was immediatelv ch(‘cked bv 
the ('iilorc enuait ol the severest ]>enaltie^ 
l->\ the Act ot riiilormit\ in the \(‘ar 
cvi‘i\ toiiii oi woishij) w.is torbidden 
whi(ii ditlcicd troin tliat ol th(‘ established 
l''})is( op.il ( huich, hohh'i's of livinf^s w(‘te 
dispossessed il ihe\’ lelused coinj>haiH 
and 1 (Soo(hssentiiu;r]eia^\ 
w ei i' ill l\ en into jxtvei t\ 

I he kin^L: w ho liad leaiiinj^s 
to( atholii isni did his liest 
to ( li(>( k 1 lie Ikijusl ])ei - 
seintioiis. but teniKin^" 
lunionis »)t (oiispnaiies 

w hii h 1 eadilx 1 o n n d 
( 1 edener aiuoin^^ the 
people kindk'd ilu‘ liif 
anew de,ith - wanaiits 
well' i'''^ut d ai,Minst 
nienibi 1 s oi ilic nobiliix 
.if^ainst whom the most 

,{;ioundlesssnsj)i( imiswi'ii' 
eiiteitaimd All this 
liowexei was not tile 

dome (d ( li.ij |(.^ tliesr 

.11 ts m.ii ked t ill 1 apid 
f^nowth ot the < elltiallsa- 
tion ol till ii\il powei m consort 

III.' ImihIs n,.t ol tl,. '' 

iiown but ol an mtolnant Paihament. 

At the same time the spnit ol I'om- 
nieieial enteijiiise luij^an to make itselt 
appaieiit The example «)l the Nether¬ 
lands h.id exeiiiscd a lexivmi; and stimu- 
I.itmj^ mlhn’iK'e uj)on Ihi^lish lommeni.d 
activity, whiih li.id jao^.;iesseil but little 
- . , Sliue the vo\ages oi Wtiltei 

° K.ileigh in the time ol Oueen 
Kli/abeth With tlie exi'ejUion 
ot London then* w'as but one 
seaport with anv extensive trade -namelv. 
Hristol, wliii h was m constant conimunica- 
tion with \dr^unia and the Antilles Man- 
chester im})oited evei \ year lor her textile 
indiLstiies only j.ooo.ooo pounds ot i.iw^ 
w'ool, which W'as brought Irom Cyprus and 
Smyrna ; among the largest imjiorts were 


the w'ines of Spain and Portugal, for the 
wane trade liecame imjiortant by reason 
of the reaction to luxiuy which followed 
upon the stem morality of thi' Puritan 
government In no case had manufacture 
risen to a liighei level ; P>ritish products 
could not compete w'lth those of France 
_ or Helgiuin either in quantity 

aMllr quality. Even the best 

„ . - hardware wms then imiiorted 

from abroad J he output of iron 
W'as restricted b\' the scarcity of loal, and 
amounted to little more than io,ooo tons 
In the Xoith American colonies were 
some JO IKK) settlers, who were working 
with eneigv .mil toi ('thought ioi the 
devT'lopment ol their community, without 
(oniern loi thi' jiarty lonihcts ot the 
mothei countix . but their eionomic 

- de\ elo])ment had not 

snlticienth .idvaiK'ed toi 
till' mother countrx to 
di'iive .iny advantage 
liom lliem 

At thr peiiod ol till' 
l^i'stoi .iti'iii the landed 
nobilitx weie snH the 
ruling i la-*s in JAigland . 
the\ well' but seldom in 
iommmiK ation with tin- 
ca])it.d .is the badness ol 
the loaiU m ide tia\ elhng 
both e\J»en'^lve and 
dangeoais As n'ganN 
educ.ition and luUuie. 
the\ w11 e j)i obablx on the 
same level tis the jH'ttx 
nobles ol Auveigne or 
Limousin. e\ en m the 
OF WILLIAM II K'niotei (llstlKts ot (ii'l- 
luisbaml by t.n yra.. m.'Il inl^'hl ln'touiicl 

ot gre.itei expeiieiice ol the woild and with 
bettei know'ledgeoi the luannersoi the best 
lAiiopean soeietv tli.in an\ (»t the nobihtx 
in vSomi'isetshne Ol Yoikshne Scarce moie 
than hall ol the level land ol the kingdom 
was iinilei agriculture, but the pioducts 
weie valn.ible .ind weie suthi lent to main¬ 
tain themiddle-ckisstaimeis whoseiequire- 
meiitswere gi'iiei.dh ot .i model ate natuic 
liowevei, even the iidlest nobles had 
but a very modest cajutal at then disposal: 
among them mcomes ot /^io.ooo sterling 
weie the excejition lather than the rule 
Attei the l.ill ot the Puritan tyranny 
and tho disbanding ot the Paihamentai'v 
army, wnth which Cromwell had main¬ 
tained his power, it became possible to 
make special efforts to increase the ju'os- 
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The Dutch 
Jealous 
of England 


perity of the country. The lords and city 
aristocracy lormed business companies, 
which v\eio to develop coninieicial and 
carrying tiadc upon the ])rinci]>lcs which 
had been successful in Holland. Much 
of the carrying trade had already been 
captured by the NaMgation Act of 
The East India Coinjiany was alieady 
in existence, and an Atncan 
Conijiany was now foiined with 
the object of jiroviding the 
Antilles \Mtli negro slaves 
Gold dust was inijiorted from (Guinea, and 
with this the liist guineas W(‘re coined. 

Ihit Nvlierever tlu' English shijis aj)peared 
they found jealous enemies in th(‘ l)iitch, 
who did their utmost to sjioil th(‘ Eiiglisli 
trade In i()t)4 sur])iis('s and atta< ks 
had o('('uried m the distant seas, though no 
open (1(M 1.11 .itioii of war betwi‘en the two 
states h.id \(‘t lieen made. 

Tiie interrujition of iiieiidly 
relations and the loini.il 
deilaiation ol war m the 
year i6()5 veri' only the in- 
e\ liable leiognitioii ol that 
hostility which had oi igiiiated 
in stale iivalrv and had long 
ago broken out m the colonies 
Upon se\ ('I'al oc( asions during 
the war th(‘ English Ih'et was 
able to dis|)lay its exielleiue 
in brilliant and siK'cesshil 
actions , but it was unable 
to maintain a jieim.anent |)ie- 
dommance over tlu* Diitdi 
The efficiency ol tlie navy 
dechiKMl consideiably duiing 
the w'ai, although Ikiih.inient 
showed no jxirsimony iii voting 
supjihes, ho\ve\(‘r little inclined it might 
be to ini])io\e tlu' kind loites oi to take 
111 hand the oig.inis.ition ol a standing 
army. Hut ol tin* /i.j^o.ooo wlmh was 
voted lor ])ur])oses ol the wxir £400 000 
w'ent into the king’s jiiivatc juirse, and 
money was lacking to juovide the shij)- 
wright^ with jiiojicr limber and materiaU 
for Imilding. The iavouiites ol the king’s 
mistresses became naval comrnandeis, 
capai ity or experience being disregarded. 

After L)e Ruytei’s last attack on 
Gravesend and Chatham, the hojie of 
inflicting a humiliation on their bold 
rivals WMs abandoned. It was recognised 
with biticr disa])])oiiitment that a man 
had been chosen for king who had no 
particular interest m the fate ol the 
country. “ On the night when our ships 
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JAN DE WITT 
He was the chief councillor of 
Holland, and succeeded in foinniig- 
the Tuple Alliance with Eiiglaiul 
and Sweden against Louis XIV. 
He tried to avci t war with England 

ii.ival 


were burned by the Dutch,* WTites the 
good Royalist .\dmiralty official Pejiys m 
his diary, “ the king did sup with my 
Lady Castlemame at the Duclusse of 
Moinnouth’s—tlu* wnfe of his natural 
son, wffioni lu‘ had legitimised—and they 
w’eie all mad m hunting of a ]>oor moth.” 

By th(‘Treaty ol Bredi i 1 11)67 England 
made peace wath the Dutch, she determined 
to limit rivalry with Holland to the sphere 
ol commerce ; she iecogiiis(‘d the common 
danger threatemd by iMaiue who had 
now' liei‘d herself fiom the anxiety of 
the war with S|).un, and thereloie she 
leadily agreed to the (oiu lusioii ol the 
Trij)le Alliance. Charles II. caied nothing 
whate\(M foi the politiixil and moral foues 
which wen‘ w'oiking wnhin the j)co|)le 
The (hiet'tion ol jiarty moxenieiits w'lm h 
might haj)j>cn to hi* po])iilai with the (ity 
magiicitcs OI the county 
mernbeisw'as nothing to him 
ex('e])t in so lai as he might be 
.ible to use it to iik lease his 
iiu ome Hi* and his biothei 
jiimes Duke oi Voik lontii- 
biited, It IS true, to the cajutal 
which was laisi'd loi the re- 
oiganisation ol tlu* Aliican 
('omji.iuy, wh-iih had lu'i ome 
bankru|)t (hiiiiig the wai : 
but this ai tion was not the 
result oi the tlesiie to set a 
good i*\<im|)le, and to })rO" 
mote the sjiiiit oi entei|)iise 
among the mone\ e<l classes , it 
was imjielled by lovetousiiess 
.ind the instinct of specukition. 
riie mx'estment of £5 000 
in tlu* Aim an Company w'as a \'eiy small 
dcjiosit for a king, one ol W’host* mistressi's 
lost f25,000 m one night at cauls. Such 
insignificant sums went for nothing 111 his 
fiiiaruial })lans, even thougli there weu' 
times when he had not nioiu'v enough to 
buy himself new uiulei clothing The 
Stuart king’s lespeit for tlu* new-made 
. , 'I'rijile Alliance and for the 
Schemes of s-niistitution of his country 

Ch»r”eVll. enough to 

jircvamt him from entering mxm 
the course of political dealing proposed 
to him by Louis XIV., by whuh he was 
the more attracted as the propositions of 
Louis promised him a far greater and 
surer leward than did the trade in spices 
and negro children. His royal cousin 
of France also displayed considerable 
politeness and prudence in entrusting the 



HOLLANDS WAR WITH ENGLAND' THE DUTCH FLEET IN THE THAMES 
Meetinjf near the mouth of the Thames on June nth, the fleets of Holland and England—the former commanded by De Ruyter and the latter under the direction of Prince Rupert 
and General Monk—fought for four days. Victory rested with the Dutch, but it was dearly bought, as many brave officers and about SOO soldiers and sailors lost their lives. The 
EngUsh had 6,000 men killed, and lost twenty-three vessels. In the following year the Dutch commander burned English shipping in the Medway, and sailed up the Thames to Gravesend. 
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final conclusion of this piece of business took bank 
to the hands of two ladies, Henrietta of rctuscdrej) 
Orleans, Charles’s sister, and her com- h.id borro 
panion, Louise de Qucrouaillc, who became declaration 
Duchess ot Portsmouth, and gained an penalties t 
influence upon the king nearly as strong as tenans we 
that which the Countess of 
Castlemame had up to that 
time exercised. 

In the convention of Dover, 
on May i2nd, iti'/o, Charles 
II. jiromised to go over to 
the Roman Catholic ('liurch, 
to dissolve the Triple Alliance, 
and to lorm a contederation 
with France against Holland , 
m return lor this, Louis 
promised him an immediate 
jiresent of 3^200,000 and 
iurther suj)])OTt by way ot 
so-called yeai ly wai subsidies Henrietta of Orleans 



took banking business; to these they 
refused rejiayment ot the capital which they 
h.id borrowed. Charles also issued a 
declaration ot indulgence lemoving the 
penalties to which Pajusts and Ihesby- 
tenans wete liable. By these acts the 
jiowtMs ot till' Pieiogative 
were ('xct'eded, and suspi('i(/ns 
of Papistry bc'g.in to be 
.iiousc'cl. Th('set'd ot tiniluM 
discoid had tlius been sown 
and was iaj)idl\ gcMininating 
w'hen Louis XIV laised his 
hand todehxcM the blow which 
he had long prc'pareil ag.nnst 
the Xetheilanci stal<’s. in 
oidtM that he nnglit destiov 
the o])posili()n ot tlu' most ^ 
dangerous eutany to his plans 
ot t'Xjiaiision 
< ORLEANS Swc'chai Ihld cdso 1 )C( 11 


to the amount ot / ^00,000. She was the youngest child of ])()ught bv Ihaiicc^ . slu‘ had 

S.x thousand Frouch tu,..,,. umUolako,, t.. cntn nno th. 

VVeH‘ also to plOCC'ed to Pluhp. Duke of Orleans the only W .11 With lb,()0() mell oil till' 

England should the king brother of Loms XIV of France sld(‘ ot I'lMlK'e it t h<’ (‘111 p(‘l oi 

find it necessary to defend his loyal pie- oi th(‘ ('mpn(‘ should esjxaise tlic < .iiisi 


England should the king brother of Lom 
find it necessary to dehuid his loyal pie- 
rogatives against the Parliament More¬ 
over, Louis did not (oiitiiu* his o])eiations 
merely to securing th(‘ king's adhesion; 
he gave larg(‘ sums ot mone\ to lie spent m 

bribery, the division ot - 

which among Ministeis 
and members ot Parlia¬ 
ment w'as entrusted to 
Colbert’s brother. 

In England the king 
had dismisst‘d the grave 
and unpopular (h.inci'lloi 
Clarendon, and so stithnl 
criticism upon th(‘ in¬ 
creasing immoiahty ot 
court litc ; public opinion 
W'as entirely at fault 
concerning the intentions 
of the government, wdiich 
was now carried on by the 
so-called Cabal Ministry 
—Clifford, Arlington, 

Buclnngham, Ashley, and 



oi th(‘ ('mpiH‘ should esj)ousi' tlic (.nisi 
ot Holliind . the pius' toi this ])ioinise w.is 
400000 thah'is in the ivont ot pe.u<‘, 
()C)0,ooo in case ot wai Tlu' lhiii»eio! 
Leo])otd I h.id alri'.idv conn' to an .igu'c- 
nu'iit with Louis XI\ ill 
the \ t'.n ]()()S ( OIK ei mug 
the tutiiie di\ isioii ot tlu 
vSjiaiiish inoiMK h\ I^ 

IlKMllS ot his Mimsl*Ms 

Aiieisjiergand Lobkowit/. 
Aneisjieig was posscsst'd 
with the ide.i that il he 
wei(‘ made (aidinal 1 k‘ 
would be a ^tati’^man not 
iiifenor to Ku liehi'ii .md 
Mazaiin, ,md he ie(juiu‘d 
the su])])ort ot the King 
ot Fiance to obtain his 
])ieh‘nn(Mit at Koine , 
I.obkow'itz -hated the 
S|)ani.iuls. who hwhul it 
ovi'r him ,it tin' i oui t ot 
Vienna, althoiigli thi“\ no 


Lauderdale. Ihe ( abal the duchess of Portsmouth longer had .it th(‘ir dis- 
obt;iined i>».:;oo 000 from The companion of Henrietta of Orleans, Lomsc 

ooiainea ^-oOO.OOO Iiom Q„t,rouaille. afterwards the Duchess of tlie moiK'V With 

Parliament for purposes Portsmouth, became a favourite of Charles whioll SOllU* lllll tv or 
.>( rAcst .1, II-. and "'■eWed great mSuence over him . .. ,,. 


Parliament (or IlurpoSCN Portsmouth, became 
of coast defence in the " ’ 
event of a war between Holland and France, 
and then prorogued the assembly. As there 
was thus no Paihament in session, they 
seized the opportunity of defrauding the 
creditors of the Treasury, in jiarticular 
the London goldsmiths, who then under- 
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favourite of Charles whloll SonU* tllll tv OI' 
influence over him r . . i , 1 

forty years prevfousK they 
had hrouglit over jirivy coiincillnrs, ])iinr(‘s 
ot thediurch andgciieials,{othcii iiileiests. 

Tlie (ierman House of Hapshurg h.id 
acquiesced in the gams wdiich France had 
made during the “ W'ar of escheatage.” It 
had, moreover, concluded a secret conven- 
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tiou witli Fiana', wliK'h is first mentioned 
hy (inrnoard m the “ (luivies de Louis 
XIV./’ published in rSof), this ronvention 
was to the elteet 1 h.it, when the Spcinish 
line b(‘ranie extintt, Fiance slioukl li.ive 
the Fraiiche-C'omte. Navarre, Naples and 
Sicily, the Philippines, and the torti esses 
on tlie Alrican (*oast, while the empeioi 
was to leceivt' Spain, the West Indies. 
Milan, Sardinia, the Haleanc and ('anary 
Islands. Louis XIV. never had any 
intention ol holdinj^^ to the conditions ol 
this Lonvention ; but lie had obt.iined a 
l^^eiU'ral nrognition of the jiosMbihty of 
(hvidiiif^ the Spanish jjossessions, the 
throne ot which was likelv to become 
v.icant, and lie had obviated lor a lonj.^ 


duk{‘ from liis territory, occasioned no 
chanf.(e in the emperor’s attitude, thou^^h 
It incieased the opposition ol the Sjianish 
]>artv at the* Vienna (ouit 

Ol the (German st.itc's wliost* attitude 
towards the French ainiy in its o])crations 
against Holland might have been of 
im])ortance, ('ologne, ILivaria, the Pala¬ 
tinate, and the v\arlike Jhsho]) ol Munster 
had becMi won over to the side* ot France ; 
of th(‘ (iiiells. John Fic-deiic ol Hanover 
was induced to enter into a com}>act ol 
mnitralitv at the* jince ol a monthly 
subsidy ol 10,000 thalers (^(*lle and 
Osnabiuck stood aside and vaitcal , 
Mam/ ch'claied that all resist.nice to the* 
Fieiidi military powei was cjuitt* hojieless 
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tune to come, an\ opposition on the i)ait 
ot the Vienna court to his undeitakings 
.igamsl Holland. On Novcmiber 1 st, 1071, 
a compact was signed foi the emjieror by 
Lobkow'it/, m which the erniieior ])romisc*d 
to take no ])ait in anv war of France which 
she add be w’agc*d outside the Spanish and 
(icTinan d.miinions, and lo aftoid no other 
.issistaiice to the powers attacked by 
I'lancc* than the continuance of friendly 
lelalions with thi‘m. 

ConsequcMitly, the efforts of the Austrian 
ambassador to the Dutch staters to peusuade 
the em])eror to mteivene on behalt of 
Holland remained without rc^sult lor the 
moment. The occupation ol Lorraine by 
French troojis, and the expulsion ot the 

I I) 


The Elector ot Biandenbuig, Fiedeiic 
William, who had always been reg.iidt'd 
with mist 1 list bv tlu‘ Dutch legeiUs as 
being the unc'le and guardian of tlie young 
Pi nice ot Or.inge. jierceived the senous 
comidications which the victory of France 
(»v(M Holland would jiroduce m the 
kingdom : he declared that “ in the eyes 
ot the ])resent and future generations it 
would appear an eternal disgrace to sui- 
reiider tlie fiec‘clom not only of (ieiinany, 
but of the whole ot Christendom ” He 
would neither comply with the recjuests 
made to him by the h'rench ambassadors, 
noi w’ould he shrink befoi e any tlireats. He 
was very anxious to torm a coiifecleiation 
w'lth the Dutch government ; but, da/zled 
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by the power and financial resources of 
Louis, they hesitated for a long time to 
accept the conditions which Frederic 
William was obliged to impose in view of the 
resources of his territory, liut early in 1672 
the Netherland amb^lssadors icquested 
to know the meaning of the Ficnch 
I • Yiv preparations, and received the 
at^War * answer fi om t he king t hat 

*ith HolUna 1“^' <;<>.ni^leto lus ,.rc].ar,i- 

tioiis and use tlu'in as lie 
thought jiropei. Then at length they made 
an agreement lor tlu* ])Utt]ng ol 24,000 men 
into the field , Init lor their maintenance 
they })aid only <S,()00 thaleis a month, and 
not the 100,000 demanded by the elector. 

Two months later, Louis took the field 
with 140,000 men. Alter a shoit halt 
belorc Maestricht, two 
armies undi'r Turenne 
a n d C o n d e di \'ergi d 
Ifiwards the Rhine, 
marchc'd through the 
territory ol Cologne, and 
took iios^ession ol the 
fortresst‘j» on the Holland 
Irontier, which weie in 
the worst possible con 
dition and gari i soiled 
with heljiless, cowaidly 
troops. At the custom¬ 
house on the Schenken- 
sf'hanze, the passage of 
the Rhine was loiced by 
the Frendi cavalry, who 
were anxious to give 
jiroof of then old ])rowess 
under the eyes of tlit.* 
king. Meanv\hil(\ the 
Bishops oi Cologne and 
Munst^T made the most 
cowaidly e\( uses foi withdiawing their 
troops into Friesland and Oberyssel, and 
jiermitted the occujiation of a number ol 
towns, among tht‘m Deventer, Zwolle, 
Harderwijk ; the province of Oberyssel 
readily submitted to the jirotectorate ol 
the Bisho]) of Munster. The English fleet 
under the Duke ol York, with very m- 
sulhcieiit support from the French, had 
meanwhile, on June 7th, 1672, fought an 
action with De Ruyter in Southward Bay, 
the result of which was indecisive ; the 
])roposed landing of the English in Zealand 
was fortunately frustrated by an unusuall}^ 
hjw tide and a violent storm. None 
the less, affairs in the seven provinces were 
m an unsettled condition. The rich 
merchants with their fai lilies and treasures, 



WILLIAM III . PRINCE OF ORANGE 
The son of Wilham II , Prince of Oranjje, and 
ruler of the United Provinces, he married, in 
1(>77, Mary, daugrhter of James, Duke of York, 
aftetwards King James II. He was subse¬ 
quently called to the throne of England. 


jewels and works of art, fled to Hamburg, 
Denmark, or even into hostile Plngland ; 
after the flight of the garrisons the citizens 
seized the power in the towns, in ordtT to 
save their jirojierty by caintulatmg with the 
enemy, even at the loss f)f their freedom. 

The government ol the aristocratic 
republicans had ended in anai chy; destruc¬ 
tion nitmaced the existence of the state, 
the constitution of which was not national, 
and was. moreover, entin'ly subversive of 
freedom, being intended solely to secure the 
domination ol the insolent Mynheer. But 
the d(‘e]) feeling of the unspoiled classes, 
who still clung to the old faith and the old 
traditions, jound tsxjiression in th(' cry 
for the strong guidance ot a royal peison- 
ality, and lor the reinstatement ot the last 
survivor ol the House* of 
Orange in the' hereditary 
office of stadtholder and 
ca{>tain-geneial. To the* 
great historical cve'uts 
which contributed to 
stieiigtheii the helud in 
th(‘ importance 01 the 
individual, an addition 
has now to be made* , the 
assuiance and the hope 
w'liK'h impc'lled that cry 
lor guidance w’ere ad- 
diessed to a ])eisonality 
worthy of the* conliele*ne'e 
re*})ose*d m him. In the 
towns and marshes of the 
Le)w (ie-rrnan manners 
there was but eine man 
who posse*ssed the* S})(*cial 
qualitu's of whieh the 
fatherland had iu*e‘d—firm 
r( >nvictioii, u n sli a k e n 
coinage, stienig faith. d(*votion tei the ide*a 
ol (uTiuan mdepeuidence ; and this man 
w'as no other than the yeiung Prince 
William of Oiangc, now twenty-tw^o years 
of age, wOiose* pi m('e*ly heart ancl nature had 
not been s|)oile‘d, despite the endeavemrs 
to that end ol his reimblican guardians. 

As is invTiriably the case when the 
passions ot the masses have been aroused 
by some unexpected calamity, the? mani¬ 
festations of love for their naiional leader 
were accompanied by outbursts of hatred 
against the enemy and the oppressor. A 
few weeks after the States-(General had 
removed the Permanent Edict by which 
the brothers De Witt in the year i()68 
hoped to have made the restoration of the 
House of Orange for ever impossible, this 
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leeling broke out in wild rage against the 
brothers, who were tortured and murdered 
by a furious mob on August 20th, 1672. 
Histoiians with leanings t() re])ublicanism 
rc])roa(h the Prince of Orange for not 
having used his iK)])ulanty to save them ; 
but they forget that at that moment the 
stadtholder had to unite all the forces 
which were then freely offered for resist¬ 
ance against the enemy, that at no price 
could he have atfordt^d to jiermit the 
giowth of discord eimong those men who 
wiie ready to sacrifice jierson and purse 
to sa\(‘ their country. 

Thus in Holland the impression made 
by th(‘ resolution of the ])rince reston‘d 


that the former should be recognised as 
the ruling ])ower in evangelical North 
Germany, and the latter in South and West 
(Germany, which were Catholic ; but the 
plan proved to be wholly jiremature, and it 
was impossible of discussion with men like 
Lobkowitz and Hocher, the vice-chancellor 
of the emiiire, who considered it impossible 
to renounce all hope of resuming the 
struggle against Protestantism. 

None the lt‘ss, Frederic William thought 
that he ought to lay great stress u])on the 
importance of the emiieioi’s co-ojieration 
in the campaign against Fiance ; through 
John (ieoige of Anhalt in Vienna he 
vigorously jiiislu'd the ])rop()s<il for an 


the confidence of the nation in its own offeiisn^e allianc< 
powcT ; inundations caused by breaking w'as agreed that 
(town the^clvkc's ])ut ^a y/ 

fI'Iiu'c' In l'lu'‘uTnvi!l PR'NCESS OF ORANGE 

P ‘ " ^ ^ \ Cinia jjjjg portrait, from the painting by Wissing, 

e input* tile rdt't tor of represents Mary when she was the Princess 
Hr.UldenllUl g coilsultt'd of Orange She ascended the English throne 

fh.' KciU'l.il IcciinL' in (he "'‘.1' Will'am III aftei her 

, father, James II , had lost his crown. 

J lotestaiit countries, «ind 


*. On June 12th, 1672, it 
each jxii'ty should march 
with 12,000 men to pro¬ 
tect the boundary of the 
kingdom and lepel the 
French tioin (ierman soil; 
also that the jiroviiic'es of 
the ciiijine and the Kings 
of S})ain and Dciimark 
should be invitt*d to ]om 
the alliance. But both 
parties appioached the 
subject with intentions 
and liorn ]>omts of view 
exactly ojijiosed. The 
French paity at the 
Vienna eouit w’as con¬ 
vinced that th(‘y w'oulcl 
gam lar greater gratitude 
liom till* King oi France 
if Austria lomed the 
alliance, and there! )y 
obtained the right and 
the oppoitumty to jdace 
obstacles m the path of 
the Klector of Branden- 


also his own mclmaf 10ns and j)oliticxil prm- burg, than th(*y would if .she were to 

cipk's, when he cletennmc’d to take upaims decline alliance with the elector and 

m favour of his ne])hew. Howevei, he c'oii- thercdiy forc'e him to act uiion his owm 

siclered that it W'oiilcl be useh*ss for him initiative. Fredciic William, however, 

to take the field alone w'lth his own troojis, consiclei c*cl that he would be able to induce 

as (he Fic'nch armies W'ould be able to the Austrian forces to make some sort 


})it‘V('nt his junction or evem his co-opera- „ . of strategical movement, and 

tioii wath the forces which the Prince*, of Xroo^s on the thereby draw oft the 

Oiange had collected; from the other * attention of the larger part 

jumces ()1 North (lermany he could expect of the French army. The 

no assistance worth meiiliomng. Thus the imperial marshal Raymond, Count of 
only remaining resource was to remind the Montecuccoli, w^as at first by no means 

head of the empire of his duties, and to disinclined to fall in with the elector’s 

induce him to lead a general military plans and to oj)erate on his side against 
o])cration of the Cxerman peojile. The the French upon the Rhine; however, 

elector desired an alliance between Bran- even during the march to the proposed 

denburg-Prussia and Austria, on condition scene of action he w^as ooliged to observe 
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the instructions which lie had received 
from Vienna nainelv, to <ivoid any 
possible collision with the eru’iny whom it 
was intended to belriend. The duty 
imjiosed on him was to aw.iit the attack 
oi Turenne, to whom tlu! delence ol the 
l.ower Rhine had bet‘n t'litilisted, and on 
no account to be^in hostilities on his side 
Turenne's ■^hhough Fiederic William 
« . (oiild not induce Montecuccoh 

advance with him even as hii 
Westphalia /' i i i i 

as Coblenz, a mo\'ement winch 

he had esj)ecially lecommended to the 
Prince ol Orange, he insisted upon the 
union of the two armies. iFit it became 
impossible to join hands with the Dutch 
and Sp^inish troops which weie stationed 
al Maestiuht, as Montecuc(oh declined to 
cioss the Rhine with the ('lectoi. When, 
towaid the end ol the year i()y 2 , the allies 
maiched to Wc'stjihaha, Tuunne followed 
them .ind cut off their union with the 
Netherlands tiooj^s, which had gamed a 
])osition in East Fiiesland. 

The elt'ctoi was no longer in recei})t ol 
subsidies tiom the Statesdieneral, as he 
had not lulhlled his obligations at tlie seat 
of war , he did not ventun^ to make any 
attack on Turenne's stiong position at 
Soest, and, lest he should lind himsell the 
object ol an overwhelming assault, deter¬ 
mined to tone hide* an armistice w’lth 
France. In view ol the emjieior’s waver¬ 
ing jxdicv and tlu' w'eakiu'ss ot the con¬ 
tingents lurnislu'd b\ him—Montc‘CUccoh’s 
successor, Rournonville, had sc aiceh io,()C)o 
men all told this stej) was loi the moment 
the best that could have been taken, lor in 
no other way was it possible to avoid deteat. 

By the Pt*ac'e ot .Saint-(iermam, on 
April Toth, ib73, Frederic William 
engagc*d to enter into hostilities neither 
against F'rance nor against her allies— 
England, (\»logne, ancl Munster. In the 
Convention of Vossctii, on June ibth, the 
King of Franev jiromised him /Hoo.ooo by 
W'ay of compensation lor the loss of the 
e . T)ayments Iroin Holland; there 
t V A ‘ how'ever, no stijmlation 

William*”^ against his fulfiHing his dutic^s 
to the empire m the event ol an 
imperial wa r. Whc‘n the 1 )utch am bassadors 
made r(‘})roachc^s to F^rederic William for his 
secession, he jilamly informed them that 
his retirement was entirely due to the 
])remature cessation ol the war subsidies 
which they had been paying; that, 
should they fail to bring about a general 
peace, he would be ready to renew his 
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action on bcEalf of tlie state's. The fact 
that it WMs his action and his inlhieiic'e 
iijion the ernjieroi whic'h IkicI alone* f)ie- 
ventc'd the destiuclion ol the Dulcli 
republic is in no way allc‘cted by the* IVace 
ol Saint-(h‘rmain. 

The letiiement ol Branclc*nburg lioni the 
scene ol c)])erations, though but temj)orary, 
was unavoidable in vic‘W' ol evc*nts in 
Poland ; it imjdied onh a momentary 
interruption in the lorc-ign pohc\ ol the* 
c*lc*cloi and inlhcted no permanc'nl damage 
ujxm the cause ol the Nc'lheilaiids On 
the* contraiy, it of)hgc*d the* c'lnpc'roi to 
give iij) his temporising pohc\, and to 
.show^ grc'.der dc'cision m dc'fc'nding the 
independence of his cMiijiiri* ancl in pic*- 
seivmg the secuiityol his liontii*is, il he* 
did not wish to run the risk ol entnelv 
losing m the c*yc‘s ol the* c'lnpiie a |)ic‘stigi‘ 
whicli w'as m an\ case* greath impaiic‘d 

A c'onvention was ari<inged on August 
7,0th.i()7J, bc‘twt‘C‘n t lie* I niti d Nt'thei lands, 
theemperoi. and Spain, wlu'ic‘b\ .1 monthly 
subsuh ol ()5,()()() thaleis toi the* ainu 
was assurcxl to the emjieioi .Montc*- 
cuccoh again took the command, and 
Tuienne, whoh.id ]H*neti ated 
to Rot(*nbuigon thc'Taiilu'i, 
was loi<'c‘d b<iek t(j the Rhine* 
b\' a sc'i ic‘s ol sti.itegieal 
moyc'inents William ol Oi.uige be‘sieged 
and took P>e)nn, alter obliging the* maishal 
Luxc*mburg to abandon the light bank ol 
the. Rhine. When the* winte'i biought 
ojierations to a close*. Fiance* had lost he*r 
advantage and w’as acting iijion the* de*len- 
sive. Slic* was, moreover, unable* to ])](*- 
vent the sc'cession ol hc*i alhe‘s , England, 
who had not adclc*d to li(*r ic*}nitatioii m the* 
maritime war with the Dutc h, was obliged 
to conclude the Peace* e>f We*stinniste‘r on 
F^ebruary igth, 1074, as she weaild edhe*!- 
wise have lost her Sjianish tiadc* , her 
example* was lollowed by Munster and the 
c*lc*ctoratt*s of Ccalogne and Mainz. 

The camjiaigns ol the* vt*ai 1^)74 w'c*ie 
fraught w'lth great dangers to I.ouis XIV., 
who was now' c'onfronted by a strong c*on- 
hderation of F'uropean pow'eis, and he*avv 
subsidic's had to be paid to keep Fhigland 
Irom joining their number. Condc* dc*- 
fended the nortliern Irontica* ol the king¬ 
dom horn a foreign invasion in the bloody 
bat tie of Sencffein thellemiegau, on August 
nth, ib74, w'hich was lought against 
the Dutch, Spanisli, and imjienal troojis. 
Turenne’s military jiowers had never 
been displayed to greater advantage, 
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bill ill tint li( could do \va^ to preserve upon Mulhauscn omaids the (iid of the 

Msi<t upon which the mam attack oi the \car 1^74 and sui])nsnig the illics who 

ini]Kiiil limy had bun directed Ihc had gone into winti 1 cpi 11 tcis hcscattdid 

1 Uctoi of Hiandtnbuig had also a})])ciied and diovt tlum back \ltci the iiidt 

in tint dilution with ib 000 nun undti cisivt battle ofTuikhcim on [uiuaiy5th 

tlu ginilal tuId m 11 slnl (uorge of Dnf 1(175 the alius wcu foiud to give up 

fliiign foi loins \IV hid dili\(d tlu Alsiu iricl to ictic it (iice mou to 

])i\m(nt ol his subsuU iiid thf' eketoi tlu light bulk of tlu Rhine 

Ind gl ulh s( i/ul tlu oj)iK)itunitV ol tu it Disjuitis hid bioktii out Intwiiii tlu 
ni^ llu u>nv( nlioii of \ ossim as dissolvul imjKiial gnuiils iiul tliosi cf Ih indi 11 

llu (idIII in tioo])s among which buig as i (oiisiqiunu ol tin const int 

th< s( (1 luiitbuig ind Hiuiiswuk wcu f iiluic s in tlu iniulhii^ ol tlu iimv llu 

(lutniguislu (I 1)\ tlu (\ullciuc ol tluii dictois son 1 mil h ul siiuumbul to 

ujui| nu nt nid 1 )\ then biivciv wdi tvphus h vii in Sti issbuig dm in^, tlu i im 

uinbU to nillut iii\ duisivt eh li it upon ])iign llu diet )i himsdl withduw his 



THE GREAT NAVAL BATTLE BETWEEN THE FRENCH AND DUTCH AT AGOSTA IN 1 i 
In this hivtI battl<* between the French and the Dutch fought on April nd 1< the latter gained a notable victory 
lilt lost their roinin indei De Ruyter the hero of many fights and a tower of strength to his country in it** wars 


till in m\ th misd ibli cow iidiu of tioops no tiitlui thin I i iiuonn m oidci 
th 11 li i(h 1 \h \ uuld Duki ol Houinon tint lu might Ik ibh to tike his >lnic m 

\ ilh \\1 ) w is thought to l)c ticiduuus tlu gnu i il jil in «)1 ( imjiiign upon lu 

IS wdl IS mcipiblt ditiuK luutiahstd icsumption ol liistiliMcs Dunng the 
111 cllcnu ( 1 till toius it his dispos il wintci lu w is li ud itwoik itChnswith 

Ill \o\diibd i()74 luicmu w is foiud tlu Pniiu ot Oi ingc iii inging ]il ins uid 

b\ the su))dioi stun^,th ot his oppoiu nts incliu nu tlu (injxioi !> ]>liu i }iio )ci 

to utu It liom \lsiu to loiiiiiu Ihcu ])io]ioition ol lusli tioo])s m the tidcl 

li obt iniul umioiuiiunts to tlu cMdit But though ♦ht ’Mmistci lobkowit/hid 
<1 1,000 111(11 whnli bi iiight his nm\ to 1 ilh n tluii w is no nu hintioii m \ umi i 

tlu iiiimbd ol ^0,000 iiiil b\ diviclnif, to guat suiiluts oi vigoioiis nu isuus 

It into stvdil columns lu suuud cl tlu govdiimciit lusititcd even to in ike 
in ic idling Hdloit unobscind fiom fitting jiicjiai itions to piotut Bi iiidcn 

tint })( int he suclcldih swoojxd d)wn buig incl Poiiui im i ag mist the attukof 
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the Swedes, who had again become allies 
of France. On May 30th, 1675, these 
restless neighbours actually began the cam¬ 
paign against Brandenburg by invading 
the Mark, and the only course of action 
open to the elector was to withdraw his 
contingent and its reinforcements from its 
position in Franconia, to return to his 


Turenne 
Killed 
m Battle 


own country by way of Magde¬ 
burg, and to concentrate his 
efforts u})on the task of defend¬ 
ing Ills frontier. After the 


dejiarture of the Brandenburg forces, the 


nniierial army on the Rhine would have 


bt‘en reduced to the worst extremities 


had not Tureiine, whose strategical talent, 
exjieiience and daring made him a host 
in himself, been killed in the fight of 
Sasbach in Baden on July 27th, 1675. 

From that time onward the progiess of 
the war in the Palatinate and in the Breis- 


gaii was marked by no s])ecial occurrence, 
though the important fortress ot Breisach 
was ca])tured. In the Spanish Netherlands, 
the French under Luxemburg made great 
})rogress, defeating the Prince of Oninge 
at Saint Omer, and cajituring (dient and 
Ypein The king ordered Vauban to 
extend and com})lete the fortifications 
of Conde, Valenciennes, and Cambray, and 


in his hands these jilaces became first- 
class strongholds, it was jilain that he 
had no intention of surrendering them. 

But the greatest surprise was e\('it(‘d by 
the a|ipearance ot France as a gieat naval 
jiower ; her gifted admiral, Abraham, 
Marquis du Quesne, beat the united fleet 
ot the Dutch and Spaniards at the Lipari 
Islands and at Catania; in a piovioiis 
conflict, the battle at Agosta, on April 2qth, 
Tr)7f), in which they wen; victorious, the 
Dutch had lost their famous naval 


hero De Ruyter. The j^reponderance 
thus gamed by France in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and her acquisitions m the Spanish 
Netherlands, created a most ])ainful im- 
])ression in England. After a lapse of fifteen 


The Marriage 
of William 
of Orange 


months. Parliament was again 
.summoned in the year if>77, 
and obliged the king, whom 
Louis XTV. was still sub¬ 


sidising, to form a new alliance with 
Holland, and to agree to the marriage 
of the daughter of the Duke of York, 
who had been brought up in the Protestant 
faith, with William of Orange. The 
personal attitude of Charles towards 
Holland had changed when the i>ower 
passed into the hands of his nephew 
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William, the son of his sister Mary. 
The reserve funds of the French state 
had now been expended, its credit was 
strained to the utmost, and Colbert was 
most earnestly urging upon the king the 
necessity of putting an end to the war ; 
Louis, tlierefoie, after j>rotracted negotia¬ 
tions at Nimeguen, came to an understand¬ 
ing with the republican jiarty and the 
leaders of the English Parliament as to the 
j)rinci]iles which should form the basis 
of a ])acific settlement. 

Louis’ aims were, f)n the one hand, to 
relax the close union existing between 
the Prince of Orange and the “ States,” 
and, on the other, to put an end to the 
highly inconveni(‘nt demands of the Stuart 
for further subsidies. In these objects he 
was successful, foi he induced tlu' Dutch to 
abandon Sjxiin, and to allow luance to 
indemnify heiself at the e\j)eiis(‘ ol Sjiain 
in the Spanish Net hei lands and m 
the Franche-Comte. On August 10th, 
1(178, the treaty between Fnince and the 
Republic was concluded ; on Se|)tember 
T7th, S])am was iorci'd to agiee to the 
disadv^antageous conditions imposed nj)on 
_ , her ; in February ol the lollow- 

R -ir (lerman einjieior 

also accoj^ted the jX'ace The 
** Elector ol Brandenbuig, with the 

su])j)ort of Denmark, had won victoiy alter 
victory in his war with Sweden : he had now 
to bear alone the full burnt ol the attack 
of the whole Fiench army, winch advanced 
to Minden in June* and jiroceeded to in<ii( h 
upon Berlin. Jhandenbiirg w<is obhgcxl 
to give 11]) her conquests in Pomeraiihi, 
and to agree to the distribution ol teiritory 
st‘ttk*d by the Peact' of Westphalia. Louis 
XIV. had gained his desire; but it WMseasv 
to perceive that of all his adversaries he 
had the greatest resj)ect lor Fiechaic 
William, and before tlie ye«n i()7<j liad 
ex])ired he liad wx)n him ovcm* to alliance*. 

As the ruler ol Brandetibuig had been 
abandoned by the emperor and the enipiie 
and above all by his (hielf neiglibours, so 
was the Pi nice of Orange aiiaiidoned by 
the Hollanders and by the regents of 
the states, which he had jireserved from 
disruption and loss. In the days of NTme- 
guen, Europe bowed to the will of tjie 
monarch who purposed to restore to the 
French the ])osition that the Franks had 
held under Charlemagne. It seemed that 
with the exception of the Padishah of 
Stamboul there was to be but one great 
power in Europe—the French kingdom. 
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to retire from his advantageous })osition. 
The only ])ossibIe course of action was to 
{^<iin time to ja'cpare for the struggle and 
to tind allie^i against France, C)f alliances, 
liowever, the prospect was exceedingly 
small. It now liecame clear how latal had 
been the mistake committed m neglecting 
Brandenburg, tor without her troops the 

The Empire ‘1“' 


no Match 


were no match toi the French 
king’s arm\. It cannot bi‘ 
denied that the change in tlu* 
Great Electoi’s jiolu \ alter the IhMce ol 
Nimegueii wtis laigely the cause ol the 
“icuiioii" movement, but it is eqiiallv 
certain that King Louis w'oiild have h.id 
lai less hesitation m aggrandising himst'll 
at the expense of the emjnre it Braiuleii- 
buig luul exhausted Ikm* strength in a 
hopeless w'ar against Sw(‘d(Mi and France, 
«ind had sacrificed to no jaii- 
])ose tlie aimv winch she had 
pist cieated. 7 'he meie t<ict 
ol her c‘\ist(‘nee as an ally on 
oiU‘ side or the othei was a 
ground of security loi the 
emjare m tlie last extic'inity. 

Moi cover, Fu'deric William 
would have bc'c'ii cpiite hmcIv 
on ])ropei tc'rms to tliiow in 
his lot again with the cmi- 
jieror But he was anxious, 
first of all, to see lor himself 
that the einiu'ior was c.ipable 
ot taking up the war with 
Fiance, tlu'ii he demanclcd 
certain compensation in ic*- 
turn, the cession of districts 
in Silesia, wheie thc‘ rights ol 
mheritancc possessed by the Hohen- 
^olleins were not wholly sc-c'ure The 
Vienna court did not think it ncrc*ssai v 
to mc‘et these* advances hall W'ay ; it 
looked to othc'r source's ol hc'lo. 

The members ol th.it mighty confedera¬ 
tion yvhich resisted the touiicLition ol a 
universal sujirem.icy' cd France* in later 
years existed side' by side, e y'en at that 
jieiiod ; but they yvere not then sufficiently 
develojied and had not the u‘souice*s 
necessary to enable them to yvithstaiid 
the Cinergy and the yvill ol the French king. 
Around William of Orange* w'as grouped 
a niimbcT of Dutedi and Ge*rman statesmc'ii, 
yvlio yvere' constlained by necessity to 
thwart the evei-yviel'iiing })lans of Louis 
XIV. ; among the'in was also to be tound 
tree^rge William of Waldeck, some-time 
minister and general ot Brandenburg, 





JOHN GEORGE III 
The Electoi of Saxony from lOso 
till l<>'n, John George III played a 
leading part in the struggles of the 
period, and his secession from the 
French party was a sore blow to it 

tlie 


who had been in the service of 
Heilland siiie'c ibyz. He yvas confident 
that he could undertake the military 
organisation of the empire alter he had 
secured the adherence in i()7e) of some of 
his compeers from the Central Rhine, 
from the Wetterau, Westerwald, and 
Jufel, to a sclu'ine for their mutual defi'iice*. 
This “ union ” vvms joined by He^sst*-(\issel, 
Ht*sse-l)armstaclt, Fulda, Bambe*rg-Wiir/- 
biirg, and the Fiiinkish district, and 
shortly' alterwaids by Saxony-Gotha. 

Waldeck yyxis able to creati* such a 
stiong imjm'ssion in Vu-nna ol the im- 
])ortance ol his scheme ot mutu.d defence 
that the emjieror, on jime lolh, lONj, 
concluded the “ Laxenbuig Alliaiux* ” 
yyith the “union,” and it was hopc'd that 
otheis of the iinjH'iial jTovinces miglit 
be inducc'd to join. Th(‘y were to take iij) 
the di'fence of the einjdK-, 
ol yvlii'di scheme the mam 
Ic'atuies had bt-i'ii sketdu'd 
out by till' Ri'iihstag at 
Regensbiiig. whiih h.id now 
beconu-a jiermaiient assemidy 
Ilowey'i'i. then intention^, did 
not issue in praitical lesiilts 
Ol moie inijKHliince y\,is thi' 
union ol IkiyMii.i and Ha|)s- 
buig, yvhich was dosely- 
cemented by the maiii.ige in 
July. of the young 

electoi. Max Kmanuel--lH'idi- 
nand Maria had died on M.iy 
2 ()th, with tlie .\i('Ji- 

duchess Man.i Antonia, the 
d.iughter ol the ('injieroi , ini- 
])ortant, too, was the seci-ssion 
ol tile Electoi ot Saxony, John Georgi- 111 
(rbtSo-itxji), Irom ihi- French jiaity, iind 
the readini'ss ol the Duke ol H.inovei. 
Fh'iiest Augustus L, to send an army ol 
10,000 men to the Rhine to suppoit the 
im])eri<d troops, Leojiold and lii^ council, 
yvhich was then led by the Freilii'ri v'on 
Strattmann, were ('onsecjiiently obliged 
'I' 1 • t to tidniit tliat the interests ol 
New Turkish Hapslmrg witli 

Threatened Sjiaiii demanded an 

unconditional residance to the 
encroachments ol France ; to this thc*y 
remained firm, even though the danger of 
a new Turkish w'ar grew mon* imminent. 

'I'he Hungarian policy of tin- Vienna 
couil was invariably unfortunati'. The 
leaders did not ajijjreciate the necessity' 
of smoothing ovei religious diffi'iences by 
gentle treatment of the noii-Cathohcs; 
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their treatment of personal and family 
affairs was also ill-coiisidcrcd. The claims 
of the Rakoezy family, to which the Traii- 
sylv^aniaii magnate Emerich Tokoly be¬ 
longed, had been set aside by timely offers of 
compensation, bestowal oi titles, and op- 
}X)rtiine m.images, but time had never been 
found lor ]X*o])cr attention to these affairs, 
TK T k ‘dtitude ol re)cction that 

On^thc*^ * was tooolten adopted helped to 
War Path powerful adherents to the 

opjioMtion. Stern and haish m 
time of peace, weak and caieless in tune of 
war, the Austrian House did not gam either 
theiespect ortlie contideiice of the Magyars. 

Alter their Iruitless war with Poland and 
Rusma the Tuiks thought that they had 
found a haven oi n‘st u])on the Danube, 
and the sttite of aflairs in Traiis\ Ivania 
and Ujipi'r Hung<irv sermed eniinentlv 
suitc’d to luithei then aims. The (irand 
\hzir Kara Must.ipha lequinxl to secuie 
his ]X)sition by some militau success, and, 
having ])eisuaded the sultan to peimit 
the further chastisement ot the infKh'l, 
ho inaiched m piM'son upon \hemia .it 
the head of .an army ot joo,ooo men. 
Tlic ^'Ienna statesmen had actu.dl) bi ought 


matters to such a pass that Austria 
found herselt obliged at one and the same 
time to carry on the war against France 
upon the Rhine, and to lesist the attack 
oi an enormously superior ])ower ui)on the 
hereditary terntoric's of the ruling house. 

The unprincipled Elector of Hrauden- 
biirg took the o})porlumty to advocate 
the conclusion ot an armistice with France, 
whic’h would im])lv the temiiorary aban¬ 
donment of the “ reunion ” problem ; if 
some such arrangement could be made 
with Leans XIV., his .ally, he was re.idy to 
send i(),ooo men and more to Hungary. 
But in the course ot these negoti.itions 
he .again advanced his claims to J.igern- 
clorl, .iiicl the c'lnpi'ioi dc'clmed to accejit 
help from Brandtaibuig, which ap])ean‘d 
the l<‘ss indispensable' .is the' King oi 
Poland had piomisc'd to lead his aimy 
against the common eneiiu without an\' 
stipulation ot lew.ud The Po])e Innoci'iit 
XL ]>('rsuadc'd lamis XIV. to ca'ase toi 
a time tlu' hostilities whic'h hi‘ h.icl 
.ilready begun .ig.nnst the House ot 
Aiistri.i, and tlu' king com])lied with 
his lequest in the expc'ct.ition that m 
cast' ot nc'CC'ssitv his help would be 
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THE WOMEN WHO INFLUENCED LOUIS XIV 
The morals of Louis XIV. were notorious In ho was privately married to Madame de Mamtcnon, a woman who 
was under the iiiflueiire of the Jesuits, but was no more courtesan ; the Duchess de la Vallure bore the king four 
thildion, and retired into a convent when she was supplanted in the royal affections by Madame de Moutespan 


(kmaiul(^(l, <111(1 tluit vvlu'ii ho had s.iv(‘d 
the c'onntrv Irom tlio Tiiiks he nii/^ht, 
with the .issont ol lhandonl)llr^^ make 
.niv terms lu' |)le.is('(l lor himst'Jl. 

The ina^MiitKa'iit detence of the impel i<d 
(.ipit<il oheied by ('oiint Riidigt*! ol 

St.nheml)(‘pi;, th(‘ enchiniKe ot his lioojis 
and ot tli(‘ mon' stMisilde part of the 
jiopul.itioii of Vienna, and hnaily th(‘ 

^"loilolls battle wliieli iais('d 

tilt* sie{^^‘ on Sept<*mber JJth, 
ihS p in whidi Kani Must<i])ha 
w'.is ulteih beaten by the 
i’tjlish .11 m\' under John 

Sobieski, eiitlielv U])set Louis’ 
calculations and laised the 
einpeitil’s jnesti^u* to an un- 
(‘\])e( ted heif^ht. Tlie supi eiiu* 
command had bt'en ^.^ivt'n b\ 
ameenient to the Polish kinf(, 
but the i(*al conduct ot the 
liattle was cl.iimed by Duke 
C'hailes ol Lorr.iiiie , and 
on this memorable day two 
(i(*rman c‘lc'ctois, John (ic'oi^e 
III. ot S.ixonv and M.iMinilian 
Lilian uc‘l ot Havana, had 
voluntarily jdaced tlu'inselves 
undei tlu* oideis ot the* duke, 
as also had the imjiciial 
field-marshal, the Count of Waldc*ck. 
This w’as Pol.and’s last intervention m 
Europt*an politics. The cmjKTor had not 
Sliceec*ded m raisin^]; an imperial army; 
the empire had not yet found tirn(‘ to 
take the measures nccc*ssary for the tiilfil- 
ment of military exigencies. The hc*lp 
winch had averted the fall of Vienna had 
been given to tlu* emperor by the allied 


“ aim(‘d provinces,” m winch the Frankish 
district wais mchidc'd as w'c‘11 as the 
electors Hitherto standing armies had 
bc‘en sot on loot only m such Ncirth 
(h‘rman tc'intfMies as w'ere forcc*d to 
])rotc‘( t themscives : bc‘sidc‘S the* Klectoi 
ol Hrandenbilig, who was more ])owTiful 
than any othc'i* (i(‘rman jnince, tlu* dukes 
ol IhTinswick and the Bishop ol Munster 
had troo])s on a w.ir footing 
at ihc'ir disposal capable of 
b(‘ing used lor indc'pendcmt 
ojHiations. The* system ol 
individual armament now 
began to ])i('vail throughout 
the* em])iie so that military 
iiffaiis c‘ni(‘r(*d u])on a new 
jiiase ol develojnnent. 

It was a considerable 
advantage to tlu* greatei 
teriiton.il jainces alwaiys to 
havo tlu*ir owai troops ready, 
and to send them bc*yoncl their 
ju'ovinc^es only upon si)ecial 
occ'asions of conccTted action 
But the maintenanc e of these 
standing armies was an extra¬ 
ordinary ex})ense, and one 
winch could not be met from 
their ordinary souices ot 
incc^mc ; princes weie tlu^refore ready to 
c*m])loy their tr(U)ps outside the somewhat 
nariow^ sphere ot their ow’u interests, 
and lent them to otlu^r powc*rs, which 
w^Tc armed insufficiently or not at all, 
in return for corresponding pecuniary 
returns, which WTiit into their war chests. 
This w’as a business which had been 
carried on by the captains of regiments 



COUNT RUDIGER 
Count Rudiger of Starhemberg 
made a magnificent defence of 
Vienna while it was undergoing 
the siege of the Turks, which was 
raised on September ll!th, lO.st 
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during the period of vassalage, and during 
the Thirty Years War, by such great 
“ contractors ” as Mansteld, Christian of 
Brunswick, Wallenstein, Bernhard of 
Weimar, and others. It now passed into 
the hands of the ])rincely war lords, who 
gained far greater profit from it and were 
less easily exposed to the danger ot a 
conflict of })olitical int(‘n‘sts. 
The complaints concerning the 
so-called “sale ot the coimtrv’s 


Soldiers 
Who were 
Lent Out 


children ” first aiose at a later 
l)eriod, and lesulted tiom tlie iailure to 
appreciate the close conned ion between 
the fundamental ulea of “ armament 
and the airangements lor defence existing 
m earlier times. In most cases the soldieis 
who WTie thus h'lit out were themselves 
entirely convinced that in no other manner 
could the S})ecial military qualities which 
made their services of value be kept at .i 
high level ot })erfection. 

The smaller provinces ot tlie einjaK* 
which did not po.ssess suflici(‘nt territoi\ or 
population to enable them to embaik ii|)on 
such undertakings, generally cam(‘ to some 
arrangement watli the “ armed ” jiowcms, 
if they w'cre ordered to ])rt‘iiare loi war 
by the empire or their allies ; districts 
111 which there w’as no lord 'ot dominant 
})ower formed comjxicts offensive and 
defensive and added to the number ot 
the armed poweis. But such a movement 
was for the most part oi short duration. 

As soon as the most piessmg danger was 
over, these imperial districts withdrew 
their confingtmts, because then mainten¬ 
ance was not imperative iqinii them as 
u])on their more pow'(*rlul neighbouib, 
and because tin* expenses ol wai had an 
effect upon their home hie more immediate 
and heavier than m the case ol a populous 
state, w’here theie were many .shoulders 
to bear the burden. From ifiyo to i()8o and 
through the following decades German 
military strength was re])rt‘seiited by the 
forces of the “ armed ” piovmces. Alliance 
Tk x 1 A convention WTre the only 
Threads* *** of calling gi eat national 

Of History into existence. The 

policy of the emperor and the 
statecraft of every dynasty that stiove to 
attain success abioad resolved itself into a 
series of attempts to effect alliances wath 
the armed provinces of the em]>ire; con¬ 
sequently the threads of the dqdoinatic 
histtiry of the period became so tangled, 
owmig to schemes and jdots, that during 
no other epoch have we the same difliculty 
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in unravelling their confused complexity. 
The defeat of the Turks at Vienna 
induced Louis XIV to renew and to mci eeise 
the pressure upon the two Hapsburg 
courts and iq^on the (ierman Empiix*. 

In addition to Strassburg he had quickly 
annexed two other impoitant strategical 
points—Casale on Ihe Po on St'ptember 
30t}i, 1681, and Luxemburg on Jum* 4th, 
i() 84. He now demaiukd an armistu'e 
forthirty, orat least twtaify-five, years, fh(' 
status quo to be inamtamed. During 
that pc'iiod the empne w'ould be able to 
devote her W'hole (‘iiergy to the struggle 
w'ith her hereditau' eiienn Tlu* Klet for of 
Brandenburg e\erti*d Ins mfluein e m 
Vienn.i and m Regensburg to seciiie tin* 
accej>tance of tins j)ro])osal, as it offcied 
him ])ersonall\ .1 ])ossibihtv of esca])e Iroin 
the tmibaiiassing j^osition into whuh his 
relations with Franct* had biought him 

It was('leartohim that Ikm onklnot safely 
take up a position of hostilil\ to the I'ln- 
penn at d moment w'h(‘n the inajoiity ol the 
(ierrnans looked u[)on the continu.inee of 
the wMi with Turk(‘\ .is a nafion.d dnt\ 
lie had cuncalK adnntted the di(ficult\ 
Louis' l)osition to the Fh'ik h 

ambassador, tin* Vuomtt* d(‘ 

‘""I.... 

through Inin to the generosit\ 
of Louis XIV., asking him not to m.dvi* 
cajntal out of the “ (h‘si)eiat(‘ necessitU's 
of th(‘ einjnie.” Rebenac was m lull ]>os- 
.session ol the eleitoi’s conluh'iua* and it 
was thiongh his read\ inflntMue that 
the king was indm ed to confei .t special 
mark of Inendship nj)on the electoi, which 
consisted in the raiding ol his siil)sid\ to 
100,000 livics pi‘r annuin, a sum whuh 
was to be doubled m the evi'iit ol wai, 
and did not include ])(Msonal ])n*sents 
The elector w^as ever vigilant wh(‘n Ins 
peison.il mleresls w’eit* concerned. 

The views enteit.lined .it the court of 
VK'ima underwt'iit a ch.ifige dining the 
})iogress of the camp.iign. A hwv weeks 
alter he had maiclu'd into his .sore-tiied 
capital the emperor’s confidence m his 
Polish ally was seriously shaken. Sobi(*ski, 
w'ho despised the (ierman time-servers, 
as he called them, considered tliat his Polish 
nobles had suffered disj)ro])ortionate losses 
m the battle of P.nkany on October ()th, 
i()8j At the storming of Ciran on October 
27th, he allow’ed them to take no active* 
share in the operations, and afteiwvauls 
maiched them home. If the w^ar in Hun¬ 
gary was to be continued it was necessary 




VICTIMS OF RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION HUGUENOTS MAKING THEIR ESCAPE FROM FRANCE IN 1<*<) 
he Protestant community in France underwent severe penalties at the hands of the Government In lfi8 the Edict of Nantes was revoked by Louis XIV and at once the 
luguenots were subjected to worse persecution than ever Many of them made their escape from the country to find in other lands the libeitv which was denied to them in their own 
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to procure more and more reliable troops, the Pope?, the king was considered still the 

and such Germany alone could ])rovide. most dangerous oj^ponent of the Protestant 

If war were to break out with Fiance ]>()wers. His efforts to build uji a national 
in the following spring, there would be Freiuh ])olicy had been attended with 
very small numbers of Cii;rman troojis, coinjilete success. But the ruinous dis- 
perhaps none at all, at the emperor’s sension which eventually shook France to 
disposal. Thus the Fm])eror Leojiold her very foundations ])roceeded Irom the 
was confronted with the dilemma \vlu‘ther king’s fatal ojanion that the centralisation of 
The Em ire’s should again conclude an the constitutional jiower was incompatible 
* unsatisfactory jieace with the with the existence of different religious 
with France "^ ^rks, and resume the creeds, and that univei sal toleration w'ould 
struggle with France, oi impair the stiength of the kingdom, 
should put off the solution of the Fiench As soon as the (iieat Electoi had made 
question and at once undertake the conquest up his mind to dissolve his ('onn(‘(tion 
of Hungary. On the one side the jxisition ol with Fi ance. in s}>ite of the subsidies which 
thcwdioleHouseof llajisburgasaiuiropeaii had been jiaid to him through Kebenac 

power w^as at stake ; on the other, the since the year ibSo, he entertained no 

special inteiests oi the (ierman ruling hue. scriqiles about rejoining the emperor and 
Leopold decided in favour of tlie latter. sujiporling him in his undertakings He 

The Hungari.'in camjiaign of the vear could not have failed to recognise that 

1(184 was c.inied on with inaderpi.ite I.ouis wms desirous of k(‘e])ing Inin in 
forces, and led to no definite result, lestraint. and even in impotencv. He had 
The mission of an ambassador-t'xtra- at one tunc* (‘\})e( ti‘d to iikm ease his lei n- 
ordinary. Count Lamberg, in February, torv with the aid oi b'rance, at the < vjiense 
1(184, Biandimbuig from of P>iunswick*Hano\er or of S.\''den, and 

Fiance, had been a failuie, and for tht‘se this hope 1 h ‘ w<is now obligiMl to enounce 
reasons tht‘ emperor g.ive his cons(‘nt to None the l(‘ss. the negotiations w ith the iin- 
the conclusion of an armistice loi twenty . penal go\’('inincmt would h.ivcj 

yc'ars with 1'ranee, which w.is concluded ^ resulted unla\our.ililv had not 

on August 15th, 1(184, at Rc‘gensburg. thc*Elcctor lb nice* FiediM'ic, 

This event marks a tinningqioint m the a clc‘cl.irc‘d fUKuny ol b'raiici', 

relations ot tlu' two hostile* jiiirtu's, bes ause devotc'd his energy to ic'iiK'Viiig the c hn*t 

from that time bc'gins the giadual sc'paiM- obstac le*. His latliei insistc'd upon the* 

tion of the (iu*.it Klee toi Iroin Taiiiis NI\' fact that an me oiisidc'rablc* ac cc*ssion ot 

A number of othei occiiirenc c^s in the ,(‘ar teiritory was owing to hniisc'lf in \ lew of 

1(185 contiibutcd to s<‘t him against his herc'ditary c'laims to Jagc'indori ancl 
French jiolic'v, ancl to jm'paie the* w.iy for sonic* othei Sil(*sian (*stetc‘s—the* so-c allc*d 
that gieat ledeiation winch w.is dc'stincd Sehwiebus distiict. What wais the loss ot 
eventually to rum the* tai-i“ac_hing plans twenty-four squaic; iml(‘s ot tc*rntoiy and 
against the* fieedom of Furo})e wiiith a few thousand mhaliitants, for the* most 
JvOuis XIV. had conceived. Of thc*se the part ProtestantsOo the* jiowerful Hapsburg 
most irnjiortant wc'ie the* Revocation House, wiiuh wais dc*sirous of c onquc'ring 
of the Edict of Nantes, the sup}>rc*ssion the kingclom of Hungary at that momc'iit ^ 
of the Huguenots and ot rc‘hgious tolc‘ia- A ngid insist(*nc(‘ ujuui th(*ir lights 
tioii in Fianc'e, and the* accession of the jireventc'd the* Vienna statc‘sinc*n fiom 
Stuart James II. in England, who had making as.ictificc* which was valnelc‘ss in 
become a Catholic and openly introduced a comparison with tlie iinpoitant alliance it 
B . . . count(*r - reformation into would have brought. Schwic*bus was 

Open DoorXr formally ahc*nated from the emperor 

the Huguenots unities allowed, during the lih'time ol the t*leetc)r. The 

Frederic William threw ojieii ciectoral jirmce was obliged to undertake 
his territory to his exiled co-rc*ligiomsts, to restort the district upon His ac'ccssioii. 
the refugee's, and came to a dose under- For this he received a sjiecial subsidy of 
standing with William of Orange to the 10,000 ducats, a not unwelcome addition 
effect that Louis must be conquered, as to his imj)ovcrished treasury. This piece 
his obvious intention was to disturb the of baseness was successfully concealed 
balance of the diffeient Christian creeds from the old electoi ; until his death he 
w’hich the Peace of Westjihalia had deter- firmly believed in the uprightness of the 
mined. Though he was quarrelling with Austrian House and of the prince. The 
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emperor eventiially exacted the return of 
his tw(‘iity-foui squ.ue miles lioni the 
ideetor’s suceessoi ; h»)\vever, he had ]m)- 
vided an excuse loi Fiedeiic the (heat 
to declare that the promised lenuiuiation 
of the Silesian - 

l^rincipahties by 
his predecessor 
was not binding 
upon hi in sell, 
and so to give' 
a quibble ol 
legality to his 
conquest ol it. 

On St'pteinber 
2nd, the 

fortress of Ofeii, 
the central point 
ol the Turkish 
lule in Hungary, 
v\as storiiu-d by 
the (ierniaii and 
imperial tioops 



THE DUKE OF SAVOY AND CHARLES OF LORRAINE 
Victoi Amadeus, the Duke of Savoy, fought against the Fieiich in 
the battle of Staffari'a in lonii, and was overthroAu by Catuiat, 
Charles of Lorraine commanded the imperial army, and died in ItPXi 

this 
was 


In 


biilhant leat 
ot arms sonu' share was taktui by the 
Brandenburg t'ontingent ot 8 200 men, 
and alter a lajise ot 145 veais the emptMoi 
was again put m possession ol t he Hungai lan 
Konigsberg, The Hraiuh'iibuigei then 
undeitook the detence ol tin' Lowei Rhine, 
and co-operated with the Dutch against 
. « . France, his late ally while Max 
of Imporkot '•'"'anuch.l Bax ai r,i.»i<iri..ulrs 
Battles Loiraine won tlu' battle ol 

Mohacs on August 12th, it) 87 , 
.ind took Belgrade on Septeinbei ()th itiSS, 
lor the hist time, thus breaking down the 
resistance which tin* Turks annually 
renewed. The Field-Maishal von Ihiiius 
rendered important st-rvice at the battle 
of Slankaiiieii on August Kph, itxp, with 
the Mai grave ot Baden, Lewis William, 
and helped to win a brilliant victoiv 
which permanently strengthened the })osi. 
tion ot the mqierial troojis in Hungary, 
wdiich had receiv’ed a heavy blow’ in the 
previous year by the loss of Belgra le. 

Meanwhile, an open ])reach with France 
had come to jiass. Louis XTV. could not 
behold the recov’eiy of the llajisburg 
power in the FPist and the use ol the 
imperial juestige among tlie imperial 
princes without raising fresh daims on his 
side, and attempting to assert his pre¬ 
ponderance by interference m (ierman 
affairs. With the death ol Charles tlie 
Elector of the Palatinate on May itith, 1085 
the line of Simmern of Wittclsbach became 
extinct, and Louis seized the ojiportunity 
to claim the allodial territory ol the 
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Simmern laimly on behalf of his brother 
Philip ol Oilcans, husband oi th(‘ Piinciss 
IChzabeth ('h.iilotte,.the sistt'i* ol the kite 
elc*(toi. I'lie possi'ssion ol this teiiitory 
w'ould Ihive imi(U‘ the F'rench rnlei a pi nice 
ol the empire. 
In the contc'st loi 
theau hbishopi ic 
ol ('olnglK' lie 
h.ul espoused the 
cause ol William 
Egon ol PTirsten- 
berg in opjxisi- 
tion to Prince 
|osej)h CKmiens 
ol Ikivaiia, and 
this aition had 
cmhcii lasted tie 
mti'iests ol Ans- 
ti M and B.i\ ai la 
and the 1 ight^ <4 
tin' Lo])c, who 
haddeiided in tavom ot |osepl) ( haiuMi'^ 
Nom‘ tlu' les^, Iniu)('ent \1 made »'\ei\ 
])ossible elloi t to induce the king to 
a( ('e})t ^onie jieatelul solution ot the 
(|ui‘sti()u at Issue .ind to lestiain liini 
liom «i])})eiihng to loui ol aims Ills 
<‘lt')its W(M(‘ not succi'sdnl. Louis tdt 
hiniselt tillt'attUHHl on two skK's .md 
wais (hdeimined to ante ipate the loi- 
m.ition ol conted('ra( \ tigainst him b\ 
sinking a ia])id blow at his t m imes 
He considered himsell as t'spoi lally HihmI- 
ened hv tlu' alliaiu c ol Angsbmg. wheiebv 
the t*m})eror, Spam and Swi'deii, as .dlied 
powers the l^^iankish and Ikivaiian dis- 
tiictn and also (.ertain prim ('s had pU'd^'ed 
themselves to piovide a t('d(‘ial .umy ol 
moie than 4b, 000 men lor the deteme ol 
the empiie until its mililaiv 01 g.uiisatioii 
should have been ju'rletted Still iiioh* 
seiious was the diseoid whuh had biokui 
out between the ICnglish and King James 
II , and the alhame no\v imminent be- 
twiMUi the h'adiu's ot Pi otestantisni in 
Fhigland and William ol Oiange, w ho could 
now reckon upon the consent 
ol the States-CieiK'ral to siu h 
steps as he might considei 
needlul to see lire the Pi olestant 
character oi the goveinment in England 
The Pi nice ol Orange had bern loiced 
for a long time to |)ostpone the execution 
of his great plans, as he wxis mvanahly 
confronted with the suspicions ot the 
StUtes-Oeneial ; the time was now at 
hand when he was to gain a powerful 
position enabling him to undertake^ the 
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of Orange 
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war with IIkj despot upon the Seine who 
was threatening; the freedom of Europe in 
geneial, and oi the Protestant states in 
particular. William III luid married his 
lirst cousin Mary, a dau^litei of James II., 
who had been ba])t]^(‘d in tlie Protestant 
laith. ol wl»i(h slu' was <i warm su])porter • 
as lier luisband, he was summoned by 
Kiif^land to briiif; into oidei the troul)Ied 
and conlused atiairs ol that country. 

The Whij;s had foinu'd tlu* lorelront ol 
1 he o})})osition to Janus II the inajoiity 
ol the 'I'oi U's and tlu* whole ol the ckagy 
loined them with the ob]e( t ol oveithrow- 
inj; the Pajial nil(‘, to which the whole 
nation was ie^ohitel\ op|)(>se(l It w'.is the 
inijHMietiablt'stupi(lit\ ol James II whuh 
bioiii^ht <ibont this ie\ohillou, tht‘ extent 
,1)1(1 thi‘ ladu.d ( onsiajiit'iH es </! whuh no 
DiK* ( oiild IhiM* ioies(‘(’n He made eas\ 
mait\is ol the li'^hojis, (l(‘slioy*d the 
Ii>(i])hn(‘ ol his trooj)s b\ amalpMmatmj; 
th(“ Ii jsh V ith the hai^li^h and Sc otc h H‘iri- 
iiumtN, snc eled it the W(ll-me.mt .'dNue 


ol his protector on the P'rencli thioiu*, 
and rew'arded his liberality w ith ridiculous 
displa\s of haughtiness P'lnally, his dis- 
regaid ol the ])rc*s(nbed court ((‘remomal 
gave rise to the rumour that tlie Prince 
ol Wales, born on August lotli i() 8 S w'as 
a mere (hangehng, whose i xistcmce was 
to destioy all jiossibihtv ol a Piot(‘slant 
siKxessor. A long sca les oi similai ]aovo- 
(ations loutd the ojijiosition to lesoit 
p , linalK to resistance and 

ng an s decision w.is t.ikeil 

« onl\’ with tlu‘ gu'atc'st le- 

Supremacy , ^ . . 

Iiutancax 111 view ol tlu' 

univeisal lowdtv that the Restoration liad 
at lirst evaiked d'he jna sonal stubbornnes-^ 
ol the king and ol his C'alhohc lollov\(is 
pla\ ed a laige jiai I in this c hangc* ol govei 11- 
mcait in haighuid, which was so im])oitant 
in it'« mlhuaicc' upon the* destinies C )1 
PanojH* so lai u-ac hing wcaa* its c onse- 
cjucnces that c*vcmi 1 c‘c k\ <1 Instonaii 
avowc'clK concerned with liacang “ the* ]K‘r- 
m.incait c haiaclei istic s ol national hhx” is 
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obliged to draw the attention of his readers 
to the fact that “ that issue of the com- 
])licated drama was brought to jiass more 
by the action of individuals and b^' (iiaiice 
circumstances than by general causes ” 
After the flight ot his iather-in-law 
had laid the road open, William Til. 
did not place his wile iii the position 

, of ruler, but succeed(‘d m 
William of 1 u 1 

Oran£c as himst‘11 rocogiiiM'd as 

r If- lull sovereign and as tlu‘ruler 

England s King 

had called foiwaid. This was the teal 
occasion u])on winch the Whig s])nil 
first broke its bonds ; th(‘ piestige 
()1 the Pailhiment was seemed, and tlie 
higiiest intellect of a nation ]aovided with 
the most admirable j^olitical capabilities 
was called to th(* management ot its own 
affairs. With the ])assage ol the iVince 
of Orange from his nativ(‘ kind 
to English soil the histori¬ 
cal importance ot Holkind 
was also transferred to Eng¬ 
land. The Netherland States 
had exhau.sted their ideals and 
tluir ]K)litical strength in the 
struggle for the victoi y over 
Spam, and sank from their 
loimer high position in pro¬ 
portion as hhigland lose in the 
world to a height for which 
past liistory affords no pre¬ 
cedent and no stand.ird of 
comj)arison. It is true that 


a usurper on the throne of England, if 
he would maintain his position, he was 
obliged to jircfer his new country before 
tlie old. The heavy Iinghsh customs 
duties remaiiu'd unchaiigeil, the Naviga¬ 
tion Act was carried out m the colonies ; 
under the rule ol the I 3 utch king tw^o great 
financi.il powers arose, the Hank ol hhig- 
land and the new li^ast India Company, 
which })rove(l ruinous to Dutch trade. In 
the Irumdly rivalry betw’een the allied 
p('oples England’s }>re})onderance rapidly 
became manikst ; the namti of “ sea- 
power ” becanu* a collt*rtivt‘ noun among 
diplomatists, and soon im|)hecl, as Fredeiic 
the (iriMt W'as ill-natiiied (‘iiough to 
lemark, “ the English man-ol-wai with 
the Dutch lolly-boal towing behind” 

The change of rulers m haigkind w’ould 
not haw coint' to pass so (jiiickl\ .is it did, 
W’ould }H‘iiiai)s never h.ive 
been brought .iboiit at .dk il 
Louis XIV , m Se|Uemb('r, 
J() 8 S. pist beloM' thr landing 
ol William ol Oi.mge, h. d not 
(k*( lau d w'ai upon the (lerm.in 
J'an])iu‘,.1 w.irgt'iK'udh known 
.is the third w.ii ol .iggiessMii 
Hi‘ proposed to s(iik(‘ teiun 
into South (leimaiiN by de¬ 
livering <1 \igoioiis blow, .ind 
to obhgt' tin (‘inpeior, whose 
best gt'iK'i'.ds aiul liooj>s weu‘ 
perforc(‘ i'inplo\’ed in the' 
Tinkuh w.iu to peimil the 


only m the eighteenth century prince eugEne of savoy arniisiice to Ik* i.itili(*d as .i 

did Engl.inik take the stei) Refused acommissionm the army of (k.t,nil(‘ p(‘ace, whull WOllld 
c ii 1 f 1 ' ^ France, Prince Eugene renonnerd i „ i i .i, , 

fiom the place of a luu-01>ean tl.atco»ntry»ntlcmerrdthe service Si ( llU d him 111 till 

power to that of a world ofEmperorLeopold,distmguislmiK J>os'->esNl (>11 (>1 till* IveimiOlU 

Jiowei ; but it was m the himselfm the wars agamst Fr.ancf. Ihs actloil Was S\U ees^lul tiom 

seventeenth ('entury that the foundations a milit.iry ]H)mt of view', Ihongli, by 
for that ste]) were laid. Elizabeth, Crom- leleasmg Holland fiom immi*di.ile d.inger, 
w'ell, Wilh.im form the constelkition w'hi< h it set Wilh.ini free to si'uire tlu* khighsh 


has lighted the pioiidest and the most lor- crown. 'I'he adnnr.ibly (‘(piip{)ed French 
tunate of fill the (iernianic nations upon a aimies penetrated into the F.ikitin.ite as 
path which has piogressed upw'ards w'lthout kii as lleilbionn, o\(‘rraTi the W'urtemheig 
interruption for over tw'o hundred years. territory, devast.ited tin* feitile couni 
Willi.im III. himselt recognised that . on the Rhine, t)lew uj) the 

Imgkind would bi'conie the leader of the French^Armtes ^ 

maritime poweis; he dev^oted his every . 2nd, if>8(), and by the end 

care and effort and his unusual political ot the V'ar collected over 

capacities to making the United Kingdom 2,000,000 livres in forced contributions, 

equal to the ])erformance of his splendid Hut no member ol the em})ne had any 
task. The distrust of the English tow'aid intention of being thus bullied into a 
their new ruler on account of his presumed disgraceful peace. The cm])eror resolvc'd 
leanings to Holland speedily proved as to undertake the war upon both frontieis 
groundless as did those insular susjucions simultaneously ; his closer allies, Bavaria, 
of Coburg influence which last century Sa.xony, and Brandenburg, and also 

saw. William III. w'.as a .stranger and Hanover and Hesse, joined the “Conceit 
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of Magdeburg/' which liad been concluded 
by tht* anncd provinces on October 22nd, 
ib88. Moreover, the Rt‘g(‘nsbuig assembly 
determined to siij)i)ort the imperial war. 
Twenty thousand Brandenbuig tioops vv(‘re 
speedily befoie Bonn, which ('ardinal 
Fiirstenbeig had lu'trayed to the French ; 
Charles ol Lorraine, who ('ommanded the 
. armies ol the empiK*, lelook 

IMainz on Se})tem])tM 8th,it)8(), 
„ . alter eiedit v\(vks’ fighting, and 

Bonn iell shoitK’ afterwards - 
on October i/)th. During th<‘.succeeding 
>eais the wai in (iermiUiv made no de¬ 
cisive pn^giess, tlu' iurtlKM* advance ol 
the enemy was lepulsc'd, but nothing moie 
W 71 S acconii)hslu'(l. Tlie Maigiave Lewis 
William ol Ikiden succeeded ('hailes ol 
Lorraine m the command ol the imjHTial 
army alter his de<ith, on A])nl i8th, ifx^o. 

At the s(‘at ol wmi in the Xetheiiands, 
Pi nice (ieoige h'redeiicol \\'al(h‘(k lost the 
battk' ol Meiiius on JiiK ist, ifK)o and 
the Flench took Moiis in A[)ril, j()()J and 
Xamur in Juh ifK)2. At the little ol 
vStc'inknke, m Hc'nnegau, on August /,id, 
l()()2, WillMin ol Oiaiige was nn.ible to 
giUn an\' decisive advant.ige On the 
othei h.nid, at the battle' ol Stalkiida, 
Catinat won a vutorx ovei the Duke ol 
Savo\ \hcloi Amadeus, to whose support 
Max hanaiuK'l uaicht'd acioss the .Mps, 
but w.is un<i])le to bung about that ch.mge 
ol loilune in r])pei Jtal\ loi w’hich the 
allies w’ere anxiously longing. 

Thus the French ai lines had the adv,111- 
tage on every side. But on May 2()th, 
lf)()2, .it La Hogue tlieur lli*(*t w<i'' deleatc'd 
by the combined Knglish and Dutch 
Navies, under Russell , tins w'.is the first 
of that s(‘ii('s ol (hdeats, the almost in¬ 
variable jH'rsisti'iK e ol wliK’h duiing the' 
next 200 years secuns to jirove that the 
Romance nations are no imitcli loi the' 
Oerrnanic in naval warlaie. Louis XIV. 
could not llatti'r himsell with the hoj)e ol 
being able totally to oveipowi'i the forcc-s 
u -j II. opposed to him in the held 
Cl c erg unabh' to coiiccuitiate 

. f his i^ow'cr and to bleak down 
in Ruins . 1 ^ , .1 

the resistance ol his enemies 

at any one point. On May 22nd, ibc)^, 
he laid Heidelberg waiste lor the second 
time, and utterly ruiimd the castle, that 
wonderful monument of the German 
Renaissance ; but this could not be con¬ 
sidered a success. The Margrave of 
Baden drove the devastators back across 
the Rhine, and found himself able to 


renew his plans lor establishing himself 
in Alsace. The allies ol the (iohleii Horn 
also did not accc>m])hsh as much as Louis 
had expected : during the 3'ears following 
the de[)artiire of Baden from the seat ol 
waar in Hungary the nnpi'iial troops gaini'd 
no advantage, but the ojierations ol the 
Moslems were (d a ^lovv natuie. As soon as 
Louis could with an^^ ((‘rtainty lorcsc'i* the 
possibility^ ol dissolving by diplomatic 
measure's the fc'cleratu n ol his eiu'inies, 
without himsell making any .lispro])or- 
tionate sacrifice, he acceptecl tht' intei- 
vention ol Swedc'ii, which had bt'cn 
repeatedly piolfeied, and t'liti'rc'd u])on the 
nc'gotiations begun at Ryswick, liom whu h 
Sjiain and the' t'lnjit'roi, on Octobei />oth 
i(h) 7, weie unable to wuthdiaw. alter he 
had secured the consent ol tht' sea-powc'is. 

Tht' lecognition ol Ihe Ihmt'e ol 
Oi.mge .is King ol haiglaiul w.is an 
indisjH'iisable pit'hminai \ towhith I.ouis 
agic'v'd with a hi'.ivv ht'.iit, altt'i pie- 
Mously assuring himsell that there was no 
possibility ol loiming a ]).ntv within the 
rniic'd Kingdom hn the l.itet reNtoia* 
tion ol Iht' Stuaits. 'i'he death ol Oiu'cn 


Spain's 

Restored 

Possessions 


M.iiv, on jaiiu.irv 7(h. in 
now.iy wt'.ikeiiedlit'i husb.inti’s 
positum . tht' \\ lug pi mi iplf 
that till' P.irh.imt nt might 


bt'stow tht'(low n outside ol tin duett hut' 


ol sutT(‘s^ll)n rt'maiiit'd m fort e. Holland 


w.is easily satislied bv the (onic'ssion ol 


certain ( oniinei I lal jiiivikgt's. (altulating 
ujioii a Intuit' uiitlei sttUiiiing J.ouis showt'd 
himself vt'iy acc ominod.iting towaids 


Spam, to w hic li Luxembiii g and Bai i elon.i 
taken dining the last st.igt's ol the wai 
wt'ie lestoied. Tht' ('iiipiit' h.id to bc'ar 
the cost ol tht' ))e.ict'. Sti.issliuig, whitli 
might hav’t' bc'en letakt'ii .it tin elevt'iith 
hour by a i.ipid assault h.id to be ab.in- 
dont'd As a set-olf the Austiian House* 


legained Frt'ibiirg and ih'eisg.iu, the 
empire gainc'd Kehl and Phili])sbuig. 
The ('ologne (jnestion wais st*t .it rest . 
the Bavaiian princi' got his princi])ality 
the question as to the Rilatinatc sue cession 
was solved by a modt*rate payment on the 
part of the P.'ilatinate Neuburg. 

The peace concluch'd at Ryswick on 
October 30th, ib()7, w\as but an armistice' 
bctw'een France and the House ol Ha])s- 
biirg, whicli had been struggling lor 
European predominance for 200 years ; 
the division of the Spanish inheritance, a 
qm'Stion which was shortly to demanel 
solution, would bring about a resumption 
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of liustilitios all alorif,' the lino. Louis 
XIV. required time and bn'athmg-sjiace 
in ord(‘r to ai range the situation to suit 
Ins own inti’iests by means of liis im- 
iivalled ])oIitieal insight and dijdomatir 
(apacity. 

The eiiijieior did not \entur(‘, though 
the ])('aee allowed him to turn the whole 
oi his military power against the Turks, 
to embark upon a wi-ansome war m 
the Ikdk.in states and to make a deter- 
miiH'd elfoit tf> crush his h(‘r(‘ditary toe; 
.md y(‘t, t'ven at that moment, riicum- 
s1an(t‘s at the s(m 1 of war in Hungary had 
takim ctii imt‘x])e( tedly f<ivoural)l«‘ turn. 

During tlu‘ yeats and itxjb the 

])rogu^s of .iffaiis m Hungary had Ix'em 
most uiisotislac torv 'Die depaiture of 
tin* Margiaxe ot Baden Lewis William, 
liad j)iovrd almost <is disastious <is an 
a( lu.il (h'leat his siu (tlu* LUx toi 
ol Sa\(mv hhedein Augustus I . h.id 
lunn uii^kilh'd and unhu kv m e\eiv 
opti.ition whuh li<* undeitook. the 
emptine^'^ o| the* tieisuiv could no 
longei be (oii(<‘aled, and the* disiapliiK* 
ainl (ouivige (i| the tioops deteiiorated 
aMoidingU But a i<ij)i<l ,ind tar-ieaihing 
^ I hangi' in the''tale oi albiii'' 
The M.l.Ury I,,,,,,!,!,, ,1„. 

r nomin.ition m t<)Mt)oi a( om- 

Pnnee Eugene , i i i 

nnindei-in-uih‘t who was 

on!\ tliii t\-tine.* \i'ais ol age Bi iiK'e 
I'laihis h iiL'ene ol Sax o\-( ai igmul the 
\ iiingi st son ol Ma/<ii Ill's niei e ()l\mpia 
M iiu nil, ami (In* ( omit ol Soissoiis. .Siiu'e 
Hu olmtionol the hist Rudoll the House 
ol H.ipsbuig ( ould ( ongratuhite itsolt ujxm 
no mou* loitunate oMuiieiue (oitainU 
none ni »ie ojipoitune oi i u hei m n‘sult 
than the hot that the “petit Abbe" 
w lioin Louis X 1 \’ , with his usual .11 bitiai 1- 
nesv 1 ki,1 \\iw,1h.( 1 (,, (]ii\'(* into tlie cloister 
applu'd to the ('ouit ot \ leiin.i, iollowmg 
the example ot his brothel I ewhs Julius, 
loi a i>ovt in tlu* imi'i-nal aimy. 

“Who can xentuie to sav “ )nsil\ 
ols('i\fs Allied von Aineth, “how the 
histou ol Imii opc* w ould 1 ki\ e lu*en changed 
it the pi im e had tipplicil to Spam instead 
ot to Austiia, it he had nex’cr iought 
ag mist tlu* Turks, it tu* had been on the 
side* ol idiihp ot Aipou instead of against 
him dm mg the War ot tlie S}>amsh S ic- 
cession it he had iought tor insti*ad ot 
against l^'iame •* “ The pi nice had long 
enjoyc'd tlu* lull confidence ol the irnjieiial 
vmeran t'oops, and in a tew' months had 


so thoroughly reorganised the army that 
he was able, to o])])osi‘ the ])owertuI force 
w'lth whuh tlie Sultan Mustapha 11 . 
(ifiqS-iyoH was advancing 111 person 
during the month of August, 1697 for the 
delivery of a crushing blow. ()n Si*ptember 
nth h(* att<i(ked the* Turks eJ Z(‘nta on 
the Theiss ; they had bei'ii turned back 
T ic* K Betel xvardem, and jiroposed 

Rout*^ to cross the river and invade 

- Transylvania. 'lh(‘y were so 
utteily defeated as to be unable 
to lecover themselxi's A large number ot 
their best officers and qo 000 men weic* left 
on the* fic'ld ot battle* 01 drf)wm*d m tlie 
Theiss ; 80 guns, qj > staudai(Is ands(‘\eii 
“ hoi se-tails “ tell into the hands ol the c on- 
(pierors who paid but tlu* mod(*rate ])iic(‘ 
ol 1,500 dead and wounded lor their 
vutorv. When tlu* laigei pa' t ot h’saimv’ 
had be(‘n sent intowmtei cpiartc rs, Eugene 
m.ide his tamoiis nu ufsioii to Serajev o w itii 
4 .(* )o ( av ah V. J,t)Oo mtaiiti y .ind 12 guns, 
])i o\ mg to the links that tlie mountains 
ot tlu* B.dk.in peninsula whuh they had 
legaided as ,1 siiu* hiu* ot dt tence* against 
W estc‘rimn inu s w.'o* not mac (’essible to 
Austnan c.iv.ilrv and exentoguns. The 
Bmte’s stiength xxas bioken not only 
Austiia but also Bol.ind had gamed c 011- 
sidei.d)le adx.intag's Moieoxer \'enue 
und(*i Fi.in<es((» .Moiosim, who d’(‘d in 
had ovc'iiiin th-* Moiea had taken 
.Vtheiis — XX hen the Parthenon vvas 
de^tiov'ed on 8i']>temlH*i joth 11187—<ind 
had juoxed hei supeiioiitv iit sea Alter 
the lu i(»u' struggle* toi ( .uuIm m lOtxi, the 
le'imblu see*nu'd to have lost her domm.int 
])ositu)n on tlu* Lewint but m if)S5 the 
liannei of St Maik tiiumj»lu*d (uue* more, 
and the jiovituui ol X’enice* as the* chiet 
Meditei 1 .iiiean power xx\m \mdK.itt*d. 

Peai e* was e one hided at f.iiloxxit/ on 
I<inuaiv 2f)th i()(|() , Austiia obtained 
the kingdom of Hungary xxith the 
e\ce'}>t)on ol the* Ihinat, Ti ailsvlv ama and 
, Skivonia , Poland was given 
urope s rkiariu* and Kamanaz- 

Af#* w Podolsk ; Russia obt.lined the 

After war 

the Moiean ])enmsula, with Jxgina and 
Santa Maura. Pat taro, and some smaller 
])kn es on the co.ist ol D.ilmatia. Ivuroipe 
seemed to have t*ntc’r(*d upon a bi*c‘athmg 
space for n'st and lecova'iy the dura¬ 
tion of which depended upon the life of 
the* last Hapsbuig King of Spain, which 
was slowly ebbing away 111 M<idrid. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE SPANISH THRONE 
PREPARING FOR THE COMING WAR 


AT the (‘ulM't (>1 tlu' ^''^htconlh contiiiy 
the eonu'ptioii ol tlu' state as an entity 
had not lu'on dissoeiaied lioin tlnit ot tlie 
ruling dynastw Xalional lights weie 
only tentati\(‘ly hroiight loiw.iul in sujt- 
jiort oi (lynastiuil ohjei ts The snie^t 
Women's exttMuling ])oliti(\d 


Rights 
in Spain 


powin* rnnainrd in the loiina- 
lion oi lainily ties, the neation 
ol liereilitarv lights, and tlu* 
enjoyment ol them wlien tlu'\' lell due 
Const'cpu'iitlv, upon the extinetion ot a 
luling dynastV ot sutdi tiniitonal ))o\\ei as 
was the Spanish hiU‘ ol llie Haj)sl)nrgA, <i 
I'aiiojx'an Wtii was ine\'ital»l(‘ .is hoing the 
only w'av ot dtHiding wlu'tluM soim‘ one 
jMiiopean jiowei w.is to heeomr dc^tinitelv 
])iedoininant, or whethci the lialanee ot 
])owiM ( onld he maint.iiiK'd 

In the Spanish kingdom women (onld 
nsnallv inhdit, hiihng nn-ii In the IIons(‘ 
ot i lapshiii g the i ights ol h-inale sin t es«.ion 
ainl ol pnmogenituie wore .dso lecognised 
The posst'ssioiis ol the Spanish line and also 
the estate's ot the Austrian hue loimed 
inhent.inees, w liK h had ]>asscd undi\n!ed 
to the te>.t.itoi’s eldest son oi to the in.ile 
ie[)resent<itive next in siu cession so long 
as any such sui\i\c‘d h'oi tlie hist two 
generations tlu' danghteis of the Spanisli 
Inn* h.id inteim.in i.-d only wath lioin lions 
and the' (jeiman Ha])sl)uigs, so that tliese 
were tlu* only lainilies affected by tin* 
faihiie ot male lieii>. A ]iomt m tavonr 
of the Ijouihon claims w.is the* f.ic t tliat 
tin* eldei Tntanta had alwa>'s mained into 
tin* Freinli line, l.onis X\\ ’smc/thei, 
Anna Maria, was older than Maiia Ann.i, 

„ ,the mothei ot the Fmpeioi 

Royal Houses 

hv TL, the last ot the 

by Marriage Hajishurgs, thec'ldei, 

Maria Tlierc's.i, hoin on Sejiteinber loth, 
ih j8, was the wale* ot Louis; the younger 
Margaret Theiesa, horn on July 12th, 
i()5T, wais the first ot Leojiold’s thr(*e waves. 
Maria Theresa, however, had solemnly 
unounced her right ol succession, wheioas 
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M.irgaret Therc's.i h.ul been sjieeially aji- 
])omted to the succession by lic'i lathei’s 
wall, in dc'ianlh ol male issue ('onse- 
(|nc*n(l\ at the* c'oiirt oi Ahc'iina there wm'* 
no doubt wh.itc*vc*i that tin* snccc'ssnm in 
Spam must hill to the Kmj'c'ior Lecgiold, 
and that liis lights were l)C‘yond c|iu*stion. 

lint .it the outset ol the* W’ai ol Sue c c-ssion 
Louis XI\h liad ali<‘ad\’ loiind a pii'text 
loi (leclaiing th it his w lie’s n'liniu lation 
was invalid. In this position he natmahy 
H'lnamed him, dc‘< larc*d hiinsc-ll to be the 
onl\ Ic'gilimatc* sin» essoi to the Spanish 
thione .ind ])ii‘t( lulc'd ,ni es]n*iaal dc'siic* 
toconsull tin niterc'sts ol haiio})c* at large* 
b\ eiilc'iing into lu'gotiatioiis lor tin* 

division ol tin SjKimsh inhentainc* 

d'lu* (ic'imaii House ol Ihijisbing was 
at a clisach .mtage* com)>.iic‘d with tin* 
Jionilions, bc‘('aiisi‘ ns clloils liMiicri'.ise 
its tc’iiitoiy K'stccl upon no national 

b.isis aiicl no tniu c*])tion ot the* st.iti* as a 
vv hole* The* IIaj)sbmgs wt'ie 
liinilc d to a (l\ na''tn pohe \, 
and tin n ten itorial povv<*i 

had no n.ituial sohdaiilv. 

To them the impc*ii.il thione ot the (leim.in 
kingdom W.IS the summit ol Ihc'ii .ambition 
as It w.is in l.n t tlu* most cligmlied jiosition 
ni tlu* (dnisti.in woild. lint it w.is h 
I' osition winclj g.iva* no iiuic*ase ot pow'ei. 
aiu.l tlu*ic* W.IS no Intine l)c*toic* it 

1 he* lVacc*oi W'c'stphaha h.al in.ide any 
union ol the sc'Vc'ial (lerhnin powc*rs under 
a ( atliolic c*mpeioi wholly nniiossibk*. No 
pohlic.il gi'iiiiis howevi'i ])o\vc*rliil, (.ould 
liavc* di'eamed ol sue (C'sslully acToin- 
jiJishnig the t.isk ol irn]H*ii.il ic‘loini wath 
a vuw' to gc'uer.il eentiahsation. The con¬ 
ception of an Aiistia.in state,* was non-exist- 
e*nt Heaiee lu-ither the* ruling dynasty noi 
lJu* privy connnl ewc'r trouble*d ihe‘mse‘lves 
loeonsider in what direction their te*nitoiy 
could and ought to be e\t(mde*d with a 
vie*w to the gradual formation of a state. 

The Hajisburgs had been forced into 
the practice of a universal policy by the 
unexpected reversion to themscilves of 


Tne Summit 
of the Hapsburg 
Ambition 
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immense inheritances. They had thus 
been unable to devote their attention to 
the formation of a stroiif^ conbdcTacy ol 
the lands upon tlu* Daiiulx'. or to the 
into d:u tioii of a uiiitorm administration 
thron;.;liout the ])oss(‘Ss]ons which liad 
been f<i\t‘n into tluMi hands. Tht'ir (V('s 
w'eu* invaii.il>ly fi\(d uj)on sonu* possible 
advant.i|<e wlmh mif^ht be w'on upon the 
outskirts ol their empire. Th(‘y liittei(‘d 
aw'av then ^leat lesources in Iruitless 
iiTidei takin/^^s, and juit oil the onh'im/.^ o( 
tlu 11 hous(‘ *it hom(‘, v\hi{h would h.ive 
brou/^dit tlu'in wealth and ])ow'ei. The 
( OIK lusion of the 
Tuikish wai, till' 
coiKjiiest ol Hungary 
.111(1 'I'ians\ iv.inia, 
had b(H‘n sin c (‘ssluHy 
bioii^^^hl .ibout, ,ind 
room lor colonial 
exjJtiiision was thus 
jilo\'ided lor <it least 
a ( c 111 ii 1 \ 'i'lle 
pe.llesl jaoblems ol 
politic a 1 (’( oiloiilV 

wei(‘ .iw.iilin^^ solu¬ 
tion , lie.isuKs lav 
i(\ d\ to li.ind su( h 
as no otln 1 d\ nast\ 
in JKiiojx* p()‘^s(ss(d 
I h«‘ iJalkaii tel I itoi les 
Ia\ opc'ii to the 
impel lal aimies, and 
n< \ (I .iltei waich weie 
the conditions so 
iavouiable loi <i r.ipid 
SU( < ess J he W’lM’- 
tian Kepubhe had 
ie( oven d itsstieiitrlh, 
and nii}.;ht have' becai 
biought over to 
alhaiK e , its objec ts 
coiiK id cl witli those' 
ol the liapsbiiigs m evi'iv U'spect . Us 
growth would have implied no loss, but <i 
gieat incHMseol ])ios])eiitv tinoiighout tin* 
iniic'r Austrian domains, loi the exchange 
ol ])iochi('ts and of laboui was nec'c'ssaiv, 
n.itur.il, and inevitable. The' moie haibonis 
the' Vc'iic'tiaiis c*ould have g.iined u)>on the 
coasts ()j (iiec'c'e, Mac'c'doni.i. and Albania, 
th(' ('.isier and the more advant.ageoiis 
would have bcrii the leahsation ot the 
])rndu('ts ol the' teintones under the 
Austri.in rule. The existern jiortion of 
the' Mediterranean might have regained 
its commercial im])oitanrc', for, of the 
thousand threads which had united the 


Levant to the Adriatic in earlier ages, 
all had not yet been torn away, and 
many might have bc*en reunited. 

The death of Charles IT, the last prince 
of the blood m possc^ssion of Spam, 
Na])lc‘s, Milan, the Catholic Netherlands, 
.ind “ both Indic's,” wxis a misfortune foi 
th(‘ Hapsbuig House, because it again 
entangic'd them in a W'eb of European 
politics, in w'liich they had but little 
success in thc' (lavs of Maximili.an and 
( hailes V MoieovcT, this event averted 
then attention from very jiressing nc'ces- 
silic's at home', winch tlmy would piobably 
have rc-cogni^c'cl and 
de.ilt with had thev 
bc'en allowc'd the' 
leisure to do so. All 
these consideiutions 
dal not affect the' 
EmtH'ior lK*o]>old. 
He considc'recl the 
Ha])sburg tradition 
.IS implvmg s])e(ial 
dntic's whic li h(* must 
iulhl at all costs. 
Hk unshaki'n con¬ 
fidence in Divine 
Tiovich'uce li.id been 
incrc'.ised by his 
victories ovc'i th(' 
infidels. He bciu'ved 
in his rights and m 
the diviiic' nature^ ol 
the c.ill which ])ade 
him chug to those 
rights. His detei- 
mination was in no 
w.iv influenced bv 
]>olitical considi'ia- 
tions or practical 
statec'ialt. Otherwise 
it must have dawnc'd 
u]>on him that the 
onl\ suctessiul course (»j)en to liim was 
to ('ome to some' pacific airangcxnem. wath 
laniis XIV to divide the Spanish inherit¬ 
ance, and to unite with Louis m iTsistmg 
an\ foreign intc'i fcTcmce. Lc*oj)old. how’- 
ev'er, did not take this course and troubled 
himself very little about the precautions 
which other powers w'ere taking in the 
evc'iit of the demise of the crown of Spain. 

It liad long ago been plain to Wilham 
ol Orange that it w'oulcl be most conducive 
to the jHxice ol Europe if neither Bourbon 
nor Hajisburg should receive so consider¬ 
able an accession of }:)ower, and if the 
Spanish monarchy could be kc]>t intact 
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PHILIP V, FIRST BOURBON KING OF SPAIN 
He w.!*. the second son of the Dauphin Louis, and in 
ITtHi. when Duke of Anjou, was bequeathed tiie crown of 
Spain bv Charles II But it was not till I7l‘l that, by 
the peace of Utrecht, he was left in possession of the 
throne, after a long stiuggle with the Aichduke Charles. 
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and inde})cndent. There was, moreover, 
an heir whose rights could be justified 
with but little trouble, the Electoral Prince 
Josejili Ferdin<in(l ol Havana, tlu* sou oi 
the Elector Max Emanuers marriage with 
the Archduchess Maria Antonia, the only 
daughter of Leo})old 1 . and the Tnianta 
Margaret Theresa ol S|xiin. 11 the kaiiale 

- , line ol succession in the House 
Charles s i ^ • .1 , 1 

p. . - ol Sjxun was to be maintained, 

Successor F.rdu.and Nvas (lu- 

lt‘gal successor to Ins inotlun*, 
who had died in rtxv. Louis XIVL 
discussed tlu* terms ol a compact cd divi¬ 
sion w'lth the PriiK'e ol Orangt' on October 
nth, ifH) 8 , wheie!)v the electoral jaince 
w\as to have Spam tlu- ('atholic Nidlua- 
lincls (H(“lgmm) and the colonic^s, the 
Flench dauphin, N.i])k's and Sicih , tlu' 
second son ol the (anjuTor (diailes), the 
duc'h\ ot Milan, which w’as 111 <in\ (.ise .1 
tiel oi thc‘ OcMman ciowii. Hut on Xo\em¬ 
ber T4th lt)() 8 , ('hailes 11 ol Sp.im signed 
a will wluMc'iii he n.uiu'd the('It'ctoial jirim c 
as his siK cesMir. Louis then declim d t(» 
rcH'ognisc' th(' ])iincc‘, <ind w,iit(‘d tlu* course 
ol event'', contimng liimsell to putting m 
a w'oid loi tie' ('lioice ot his graiicFon 
I’hili]) horn among the SiMiiish giancL'cs. 

OiK'e ag<im it w’ould h.i\t' bt'eii liighlv 
advMiitageous loi the ('nijH'ioi, who w.is 
sup])orlmg the heieditai\ rights ol the 
(‘lectoial pniK e and tlu' test<imentai v lights 
ot the dvmg sovereign to h<iv<‘ (onie to an 
undi'rstandmg with Louis XI\’ 011 the* 
subject (»1 a division. Such <i couise ol 
action might have jiioved c'Mieim'h 
])rolitcd)le, even il tlle^ h«id taken the 
Elector ol Havana into tle'ii (onlideiK'e, 
loi he w’oulcl have been i('ad\ to gi\( up 
Havana m return lor Helgium Thus 
(ieiinan terntoi\ might have* Ihmmi 
accpiired, mllueiKe 111 (lermaiu might 
have been strc'nglhened, Milan and Najiles 
claimed as a s(‘( oiidaiw mhentanci foi the 
Archduke ( harles, and Spam givi'ii u]» to 
the' ikmrbons m return 'I'he Austnaii 

^ House, instcMd ol exjiendmg 

Opportunifcs 

Lost by the c 1 c 1 

Austrian House Skxcssm.ii 

It actuall\ gaini'd a still 
smaller success w'ould hava' bt'en lit‘e to 
take the oftensivc'against the Turks and to 
])lant c'olonic's on th(‘ J.ower L)<inube and 
111 the noith ol the Halkans. 

P)Ut before anvcouisc' ol .ictioii had lu'en 
decided u])on, o! tlu* hist stc*p to uc'gotia- 
tions with S])ain had bi en taken, the whole 
j^osition was altered by the sudden death 
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of the Havanan electoral prince, on 
Februarv t)th, i(>(}(), as he wais about to 
take shi|) Irom Amsteidam to Sjiaiii. 

In March, 1700, Louis jiroceeded to 
disc'uss iurther jirojiositions for division 
with Whlliam of Orange, with the inten¬ 
tion ol kt'epmg him from union wath the 
empiTor. The latter wais calculating ujK)n 
the choice ol a Spsimsh uLdive. which 
W'ould have been lavourable to his house, 
ol whose lec'ogmtion by tlu' sea-pow'c'is 
he had no doubt. The Sjianish iiojuilation 
decliiu'd to I'litertam an\ juoposals lor 
dismc'inbeimg tlu' kingdom, and loi this 
rc'ason it might have bc'i'ii possibh* to 
st'cure the succession ol a (German Haps- 
burg il lie liad appc'au'd m the kingdom 
with a lorc(' ol tioops surticK'iit to olK 1 
vigoioiis rt'sistaiu'c to the* invsision ol the 
Fieiu.h .linn, which w,is to bt* t'\j)ei teil 
upon tlu' dcsdh ol the king JUit the I'an- 
pi‘n»r l,eo]>old did not think the I'xpensi* 
advisable .md m an\ ('ase tlu* iiiuh'i taking 
would hav(' be('n diflKmlt He Iheic'ton' 
agiec'd to Loins’ |)io})osal that the\ 
should mutiuilK agic'i' ma to iindeitiikc* 
an\ miht.iiv opi'iation m SjMin dm mg 
the king’s hlc'time The .id- 


vant.iges oj this .mangemeiit 


The Dying 

Hapsburg , , 1 1 . 

at Madrid ('iitiU'K ujH)n the sulc* ot 

loam c' lor ii))on rec ei|)| ol tlie 
iH'Wsof tlu* king’s de.ith slie < <ail(l Iti mg an 
ainn to tlu' J’'bio in .is main d.i\s as tlu* 
em[>c'ioi would reijnne wi'eks to land a 
U'ginu'iit at an\ S}>anish poit 

I’ndei thf'se (in unistam es it w.is m \ .1111 
loi the (King H.i}>sl)iiig <it Madiid to loiin 
the iieioK lesoKc ol naming his ielati\e 
at \’ic'nn<i <is his sm ( essoi m deham e (►! his 
poweilul neighl)oni’s desires, loi tin 
ju'aie |)aity m his own countu, and i hiet 
among them tlu* Aiihbisho]> ol 'I'oledo. 
uiged u|)on him th.it thi' whole ol Sp.nn 
W'ould In* oKupK'd b\ the L'lench tiooj)s 
long beloK' ,in\ (ierm.in Uaimant (oulcl 
appiMi m th(' held to deleml his rights 
Liidei jHessuii' ol thc'se consideiations 
W.IS signed the will ot Oi'tolx'r ;rd, 1700, 
wheiem thi* heii'ditarv lights ol the In¬ 
fanta Maii.i Tlu'iesa W'c*ie lecognised 
<md her descendants wvn* callc*d t(» the 
Slicet'ssion , in the hist jil.K'e was tlu‘ 
second son of the* d.uiphm, Philip, Huke ot 
Anjou , and il lit* should obtain the Frenc'h 
till one, his brother ('hailes ol Heiiw. 
Altei the lioiiibons the (ierm.in Hajisbiiigs 
wen* to inherit, and attcM tlu'iu the 
Savoyaids, w'ho were descended Ironi a 
sister (d Philij) HI. The inheritance thus 
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ju-oviJcd for ft'll vacant on November ist, 
1700 ; c)n that day Charles 11 ., th(‘ last 
rojnesentativc of that lacc which for a 
century had wielded the /:;reatest power 
in Kiirojie, sank into his grave. 

A loitniglit latei Louis XIV. greeted the 
Duke oJ Anjou as Philip King of 
Spam, and g<ive him imim'diate jiosst'ssion 
ol all the ])owers unitc'd undei that title. 
Ih‘ thought that he now had tlie game 
eiitueK 111 his own hands, lor Ik* knew that 
lu'ithei haigland nor Holland w<is im lined 
to Imther miht.ir\ undei takings 01 to 
gn'at e\])ens(‘. H(* ('onsidei(‘d that if he 

could *>ui ( ec‘d m a vc‘i \’ shoi t space* of time 


m gi'ltmg dl til'* SjMiiidi tei ntoi u*s into his 
possession till* sea-powers would lia\ «* little* 
opportumtx oi stii 1 mg them uj)<igamst him. 
As to the einpeioi’s })owei, he thought he 
would not be able to kec*j) m the* fk'ld the ini- 
posing.irinit's wlm h hewMsabli'tosumuK'H 
Tin Kmpeioi 1 eopold n.itiiialK could 
not K'e'ognist* his 1)1 ('ther-m-kiw’s will , on 
tin* (oiitrai'N as head ol the kiimdom and 
a^ repiesentmg the rights ol his lamilv. he 
was boimd to oiler a loieible oj>i)osition 
to the* oc(Mi]>ation ot S])am b\' the Freiieh 
tloops. Hi> c‘ldest son, |osej)h, '* King ot 
tilt* Romans,” with all his clejH'iuh'nts at 
the* Vienna couit, had long been iullv 
con\anced ul the necessity ioi taking some 


such step; lie brought all his influence to 
bear upon the emperor, urging him to 
commission Prime Kugc‘nc to open the 
campaign m North lt*dv with all jiossible 
sjH-c'd. The det(*rmmation dis])layed by 
the ('jerm.in Ha]>sburgs was dm* to the 
consciousness that th(‘\’ could ]>lace an 
important g(‘iK>ial at tin* lu'ad ol troojvs 
the*!! mandimg to atl.uk, but still moie to 
the* tact that tlu‘V had on th(*n side an 
ally who was ever re.ulv to stiike, wiiosc* 
mlantry and cavahy squadioiis were the 
.ulniiiation ol Euto]>c tlu* Klec'tor ot 
J-trandenbuig and King ol ihussia. 
l*'i(‘(l('ne Ill . tin* (jU’.it Jdeitoi’s son 


and Slice esM)r did not J)os-^ess his t.ithc‘1 s 
moial and mtellc‘ctual (]ualiti'‘s He* w.is 
a weak ndc'i, iond ol di^i'kis, ot but 
scanty political taK'Ht . but he .ulded a 
show\ c*\tc'iif)i to the* c'dilice whic'h his 
lathci h.ul built ujy b\ obtaining a loiinal 
recognition ol its rank .is a sec'ond-iate 
luiiope.in pow'c'i. Pol the moment this 
.iction ajqvarc'd only as an attc'inpt 
to satisly pc'i'sonal y.nnt\, but m later 
tinu*s it jiroyed a yahi.d)lc* stej) on the* road 
to lurtlu'i de\ c*lo])nu*iit. It is a point ol 
some im])ortanct‘ that this step was taken 
at a tunc* wlu'u the im]>c*iial house hacl 
m.ide the givatest s.icnticcs to the* old 
])lansof a uniyc*rs.d loreigu jiolicy If the 
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Hapsburg had nut been on the eve of the 
decisive stiuggle with the Bourbon rival, 
it IS certain tiiat (oiiseiit would nevei 
have been givx*n to the loundation ot a 
(ierinaii kiiij^dom, and witliout the eni- 
peioi’s consent such a kingdom would 
never have obtained recognitioa. 

In another direction theie was an at- 
A N K* tempt to mak(‘ capital out oi 
Ihe elector’s (*arnest dt‘sires , 

I j lii'^ elt‘f toral colleague, 
of AuKu^tu. I. ot 

Saxony, had been I'lectcd King of Poland 
on June J 7 th, lOi;, at the price of his 
Piotestanti'^m, his lecantation Ivmg made 
at Badc'ii neai \henna, oi June ist, i()i 7 , 
he w’ould have l)een glad to sih* anothei 
imitator ol his secession, and would have 
rt'joKcdif theBiand'Miburgei hadre(|uesti‘d 
his advancemc'iit to the kingly title liom 
the Pope. Ih)r this pui])ost‘ 
coiivcMsion to Catholicism 
\\ ould havi‘ bc'cn an in- 
disjiensable jirc'l iminai y. 

The Jhshop oi Ihineland. 

And/eas (in\>ostomus 
hiski. h.ifl alii'ady <iiii\’ed at 
Ik 1 hii with a leltc'i liom Poj)e 
lnno(cnt Xli whidi unn’- 
seivcdly announced the 
re.idiiH'^s ol the ('uiia to 
asM-nt to the' baigain But 
on this oc( tisioii tlie elector 
h'u'dfiH showed that he was 
madf ot steinei stull than his 



portant }irelimiiiary, and was a guarantee 
ol recognition on the part of other ]>oweis 
who would naturallv adojit the emjXTor’s 
attitude. The ('hange might have been 
brought to pass by w'holl\’ dillerent means 
in the confusion ot the ajiimiaching WMrs. 
Biaiidenbuig might have seized some 
suitable ]»iece ol teiritory and have been 
able to adopt the title ot kingdom. 

Fiederic’s was the sine and ceitain W'ay, 
and the one ])roportioned to his caixicities 
It cost some sail dice , but this was com 
])arativa‘l\ small when comjiari'd w'lth the 
benetits which lesulted. On Juh' 24th, 
1700, the enii)eior’s ])iivy council had 
practically given its assent to tht' negotia¬ 
tions u}>on this mattei . on N’ovemfn'i ibth 
the allaii was coniduik'd. Brandenburg 
reiiouiK ed any obligation of leiidal dejK-nd- 
eiK \ to the empetor as his “ ciiMtion ” : 

in leturn foi the impc’ial 
inoinise to gieet the kine 
<ittei i'Vfr\ colon.ition, he 
undertook to srivi' the (*m- 
peror in the wai lor those 
})aits ol the Spanish inheiit' 
.nice situatc'd within (he 
limits ol the ompm - t.iiitlv 
mi'ludiiig the ducliN' of Mil.in 
—with No'io men. lor whose 
m.nntfiiaiiM' notiiing should 
Ih' ]).iid in time ot poai and 
100,00') th.ile'in t line ol w.n . 
The 1 1 » i loi till tln'r piomis«'d 
to lenoimco all (l.iini to 
< 


AUGUSTUS OF POLAND 
usual mannei ol hte appi .11 ed Ficdfnc Aii^ustus i. Elector of arieais ot subsid\ due tmiu 

toiiidiiate, not tor .i moment loiTnTon'jmie Aiisina, <md to li.instiT trom 

did lu'entc rt.nn an\ thought the title of Autr"st»s 11 Hewas Ins successors to th(‘ Rom. in 
ol .liaisniiK Ins iclmion. imt <'cti.ronod m iho .l.rloial pouor 

he allowed the Poles to sju'i ul.ite ujk)!! the ot an archduke. On the other h.uid, the 


possibilitv ol su< h th.nige so long as he 
thought their o})position might hindei tin* 
advancement ol Piussia. He saw^ th. t .is 
Ih (itestaiit champK )n hevv( mid give his h< aise 
a moie .issured position while placing his 
owai lo\.dty to ])nmij)le 111 fonti.ist with 
the facile conduct ot the King of Poland. 

Frederic h.id also recognised coirectlv 
that he (ould not ask the ciow'ii he d<‘sired 
tiom th(‘ hand ol Fiann*. Not dependence, 
but iiKle]X'ndence, W'as to bi* the meaning 
of this crown; it w'as to oblige tlie sove- 
ri'igns of Kuropc to tieat with liim as wath 
an equal. The new Prussian kingdom 
was to rise from the Holy Roman Em])ire 
not as its enemy, but as a n(*w ex[>iession 
of the power which was yet dormant m 
that antiquated organism. For that reason 
the emperor’s consent was the most un- 
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em])eior proii ised tin* lU'W king the inheiit- 
aiue ol Orange .ittei William’s death. 

On Janu.iiy iSth, 1701, b'lediiic and 
his w'lte <ts(t‘nd'‘d thi' kiiiglv throne m 
Komgsl)e:g, and the dyi hv f)t Ihussia, 
whuh had been accjuitted of all teudal 
ob!ig.xiions siiK e tin* comp.iOs of Labi.iii 
and WVhkiu, was thus uiised to 
the status of a kingdom. Tin* 
Kiel toi ot BraiuL’iiburg b(*(Mm(‘ 
King of Prussia, evi'ii as tlu* 
Elector of Sa\(<nv bec.im(* King of Pol.and, 
as tlie ])uk(* of Schlesw'ig-Holsti'in bi'came 
King of Denmaik, and the Eleiuor of 
Hanover, a decach* later, became* King of 
England. The form of ]K*isoiial union and 
the constitutional relations of the emigre 
to tliese jrjde])endent monarchies w'as the 
same in all of the.sf* cases ; but the actual 


Prussia 

Becomes 

Kingdom 


THE PROBLEM OF THE SPANISH THRONE 


course of events produced many practical 
difftTences. Only the Elector of Branden¬ 
burg had become, a (hTinan : his royal 
residence waslh'ilin, and not Kbnigsberg. 

The helj) ol Biaiidenburg-Prussia was 
all the more im])ortant to th(‘ emperor, as 
the Elector of Saxonv and Kiiif^ of Poland, 
who w.is closely united to him, wms now 
uinible to liiltil his })romises in tiu* event of 
a war with b'laiK'e. H(‘wms th(‘disturbing 
cause ot a w'ai lor the ])oss(*ssion of th(‘ 
Baltic territories, which occu] )U-d the 
attt'iition of Euiopc* loi a iiill dt‘cade 
siinultaneoiislv with the Wai lor the 
Spiiiiish Succ'esMon -tlu‘ Second, or (heat, 
Noitliem Wai (1700 17-21). 01 this war, 

it suffices at this jxunt to siy that tlie 
iinpc'tuous youtli upon the Suedi^li 
tliioiH'. aflei ovei t liiow mg Denmaik 
<itt.i('ke*! ^o o » ) Russians on tie' Naiwa 
with N,f>oo nn'ii 
on No\enibi'r 
jotli, 1700 an<l 
1) eat t h e m 
u t t el 1 y . b ii t 
l\ tel was 110+ 
to be turned 
li oni the pi ost - 
{ntion ot Ills 
designs This 
deit'at t.mght 
hull the abso¬ 
lute nec essit\ of 
completing his 
inilitarv oigani- 
‘nation, .ind he 
nudei stood \ ei ^ 
well that “his 
inexpei le n ced 
\ouths wei<‘ bouiul to Vieh la Ion* an 
4nniy so old, so experu'in ed, ind so well 
e(jui}>j)ed.” 'Idle iidicule (d Euio]k* at 
the Nlnseoviti' iiK oinpettuu v. ol whuhtho 
in(»st iiuiediMe U'poils einan^ited fiom 
Sweden, was ot no long duiati(»n 'Fhe 
tsar was abli* to leoiganise hi> militaiy 
achninistiatioii, to found cannons out of 
church bells, ^o devise luwv 
soun'c's of iiK'oinc*, and m a 
short tinu' to take tlu‘ olfensne 
again. Mc'.inwhile (diaries X 11 , 
interft'ied in the alt.iirs of Poland, marcluxl 
hi> aimy up and down the Vistula valley, 
and by his jiartisanshij) of Stanislaus 
Les/czynski as ojipositioa king in 1704, 
accentuated the jiaity divisions among the 
Polish nobility, in which the kingdom 
ex])ended the icniainder of its strength. 
These Northern complications considerably 
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FREDERIC I OF PRUSSIA AND HIS QUEEN 
Bom in n» »7, Frederic succeeded to the Electorate of Brandeiiburj!^ in 
rile year n>‘'S On Jamiaiy l^th, 1701, Frederic and his wife Sophia 
Charlotte ascended the kni|:ly throne in KompsberRr, and the duchy 
of Prussia was raised to the dignity and status of a king^dom 


Poland's 
Opposition 
King 


increased the emperor’s difficulties in 
obtaining a force of troops from his 
(German allies sufficient in number to 
protect the Rhine boundary , they did 
not, however, prevent him from making 
an ajipeal to arms to .secure his iigliis. 
His decision to send an aimy into Upper 
Italy under the command of Prince 
^ * Eugene, for tlu' reconciuc'st of 

_, file duchy of Milan winch h.id 

mnv been taken ovei by fhe 
Fren< h, wms one of the hc'sl- 
4idvised moves which Lc'ojiold I. ever 
m.ide in tin* coiirsi* of Ins long leign. 
luigeiie’s Micc(‘ss greatly mcicxisefl the 
pn'stig*' (){ the House ol Austri.i, and 
fontnbnlerl to encouijige tho^^e states 
which wele he'-ilating win tliei to tal c* any 
])art in tlu* strugido oi to allow' the Spanish 
kingdom 1'> pess without oppo-.ition to 
Louis XlV.’s 
grandson. A 
g.'iieial Itelin^' 
ot astonishnu'ii! 
was cieated by 
tin* inlormation 
that Engl* no 
had taken o\er 
the aiinv uuder 
.Mai shid Xicolas 
('atinol, whnh 
WMS wMilmg in 
leadmes•^ ni the 
lui ti esses on the 
Itsch, that he 
had ailived m 
\h‘netian terri¬ 
tory by (h'toiiis 

thr()ugh alm<»st 
imj).issable .\l})ine tiack'^, and tliat Ins 
atlaik upon the c'lieiny’s tlaiik in the 
Ixittle of Laipg on July ()th, 1701, had 
obhgc'd the Fieiuh to u-tuvit ln’hiud the 
Oglio. The imjHMial fndd-marshal then 
awaiU'd the counter attack of \hlli‘roi at 
Clnari, on September 1st. and inthcted 
considei.dde loss upon the French 'Fhen 
the oj>en and the* secret enemies of Fiance 
rejoiced aloud, and began to consider the 
])ossibihty of forming a new' confederacy^ 
ag.imst the king, w'lio was striving to 
bec'ome the master of Eurojio. 

Louis XIV. w'as not anxious for the out¬ 
break of a general conflict, and thought that 
Holland, which delayed to recognise the 
position ot Philip of Anjou, might be 
tempted into neutrality, and restrained 
from any thoughts of hostility which she 
might have entertained. In February, 
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1701, he ordered Maislial Boufflers to 
cross the frontier ol the Sj)anish Nether¬ 
lands, and to demand the surrender ol 
those lortresses 111 winch Dutch garrisons 
w^ere slationed, m a('cordance wath the 
terms of a “Batrier Treaty” with Spain 
Max Emanuel ol J^avaria, who ruled in 
Brussels as Sjiauish stadt holder, had 

alieady oidered the com- 
oA mandants to hand over the 

IhroXh state, t'’ 

m the lesult tweiitv-thiee 

Dutch battalions bec.ime Fnaich piisoneis 
The Dutch state's wcae now obligc'd to 
lecogmse l^hilip wiietlua they would 01 not 
in oniei to stave ofl the liirtlua advance* 
ot the Flench, against wiiom they w'ei<‘ 
entirelv deienceless tor the momi'iit ; but 
thc'ir suspuMons liad bc'en aroused to the 
highest pitch, and oi tins l<i(*t they made* 
no concealment to the Ihiglisli Parliament 
The Parliamc'iit deteimined to send .in 
ambassador to the negotnitions winch liad 
been opened at the Hague to discuss the 
conditions necessary to the maintenaiue 
oi peace fauns XIV. sluiggled t<) pi event 
the protraction of the ru'goti itions winch 
w,is tlieiel>y invol\(‘(l, but at Umgth ga\e 
in wherc‘iij)on the* States and England 
went a st(‘j> lint her and (h'lnanded power 
to co-0])t an amba''S'idoi Iroin the c'ln- 
peror Thed.niger which France now had 
to laM* WMs h‘st the execution ol tlie wall 
oi (iiaii(‘s II ol Sp.on should be placc'd 
in the hands ol a Em ope.in congr<‘ss 
While the piogi'ess ol dijilomacy between 
the House oi Born bon and the si'a-jKjw'ei*- 
was thus oji|)ortunely coming to a head 
])ubh(' opimon in b’ngland was gradualK 
swangmg to the* o})])osite extuane The 
Tories well* all aid ot losing their mtluence 
if they attempted to stem the tide : thev 
therelore withdrc'W' th<*n opposition to the 
Hanover lan snrc'cssion 

The n(*w's from ItaK, and the j)rc)spect 
that Engl.nid would take* a vigcncuis slmie 
in the* coming wai, pn dinxcl an inimcdi.ile 
«. etiect ill Holland William ol 

• Drangc* airived m Ins native 
Wa/ jii So])tember, 1701, and 

conc luded the (ncxit Alhaiu'c, 
wiiich declarc'd itsell unable to acquiesce 
in the French |)nnce’s ])ossession ol the 
Spanish monardiy. To the emperoi was 
guaranteed at lc*ast tin* ])ossession of the* 
Catholic Nelheiliind'^, Milan, Na])les, and 
Sicily, as well as the* Sjiaiush islands m 
the Mediterranean. On tlieir side the* sea- 
jKnvers claimed the* right to annex such 
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portions of the S}xinish West Indian 
coloiiic's as WTie most suitable tor their 
commerce and carrying trade. S]xim and 
Frant'e WTie nevc'r to In* united, and in no 
case was the* King oi Franc'e to be lulc'r 
also oi Spain. It remainc'd o])c‘n to the 
Aichduke (iiaiii's, to wiiom the kingdom 
had lieen dc*vised by his lather, to secuic* 
possession ol it, il he conld, but the* 
allii's w’eie not bound to suj)})c)rt him 

The lormation ol tins alliance* did not 
absolutely prcxiucle the* possibilitc' ol a 
}H‘acetul solution ; il Louis XI\" had 
i(*cognisc*d the* critic'al natuie ol the situa¬ 
tion, an c*qual jiartitioii might nn- 
doubtc*dly fiave bt*(*n agrec'd upon I hit 
his ]K)htical }n*ograinme wa*^ ol lar too 
.mibitious a chaiactc*i to admit oi am 
dc*mands ior the* i)la('ing ol ic*asoiuible 
limits to the I’ieiich ])owt‘] The* 
compact thiit wxis coiuhichcl on Miiich 
c)th 1701 with M.iximihan Fm.miU ‘1 11 
<i Bavaria. v\hose bioihei ( k*nieiis ol 
Cologne w.is alreach dc-peiident upon him 
might easily h.ivc clecxicicl him with 

, K'gaicl to thc'situatioii in (n‘i 

Indiscretions ‘ , , , 1.1 

mam and h.ive stimul.itul 

r. . ir- theliop('swhi< h li(*enter!ain<*d 

rrench King , .1 1 ^ 1 » 

oj tile* I'lniHIoi lllste.id ol 

making overtuic's to the* so,op(»w(is, and 
n*()uesting tlu'ii mc'diation with tin* 
c*m])c*ic)r wall) a \ lew to srttlc*nient lu mad«' 
the* bieacli witli ICiiglaiid iiicpai.ibl' b\ 

I c*c ogiiisirig <is king llu* thii (een-\eai-(id 
James (III ) upon the dc.dh ol Ins latlu'i 
James II on S(*j)tc‘mb(*i 17th 1701 .it 
the* same time In pio\'okc'd tin (rnpena 
to the* bitteic*st lesistaiici* b\ giving j)ei- 
mission to linhp to .issunu* tin* title ol 
( omit ol H.ipsburg and Duke* ol Aiistna. 

William oi Oi.ingc* survived this change* 
111 the* Ti'lations ol tin* Euroj)c*an poweis 
onI\ a lc*w’incadhs, he died on Maich icjtli, 
170.^ His gieat ac hi(‘V(-inent tin* alliain c* 
against Louis XIV ic’inaiiwd imimp.iiic'd 
His sistc*i-111-1.iw. .Anne, w,is bound to siij) 
port It bcH.nisc* lic*r position as iul(*i W'«’s 
lounded u})on the* gc*nc*ral ojiposition to 
her rciativc*s who w’c'ic* maintainc*d b> 
France. Jolin (InirchilL F.iii oi Mail- 
borough the husbaiicJ of her fn(*nd Sai.ili 
Jc‘imings, was anxious for a war and 
(ht'relore busied himscil in gaming the 
strong su|)])oit of the English Paiham(*nt, 
and also m maintaining the* jiolic'y oi the 
Prince of Orange in the Statc*s, whc'ie 
he found an enthusiastic de})c‘iidt*nt and 
a loyal supporter of William’s actions m 
the C ouncil Pensionary, \nthony Heinsiub. 




WAR OF THE SPANISH SUCCESSION 

AND THE GREAT TRIUMPHS OF MARLBOROUGH 


1 oris XIV.’s h()}H‘s with to the 

^ (leinuiii J'.rnpiK* u‘ininiu*d untulfillcd. 
Tlie two \\'itt(‘lsl)a( hs loiind no ])ai 1 v. i h(‘ 
associated aini(*d distiicts ot th(‘ einjure 
Ihtd (ertaiiih' lallen into the irivatiaii 
tiap. iind Ihid eoiuludc'd an a/:^ieem(‘nt ol 
iit>ulialit\ with linn. Ihit they ])ei('eivod 
ill du<‘ tune that thtw wen* tlien (nitin-ly 
without dOeiue aj^Minst the ])rotc“etor ot 
Ma\ Ihnannel, .ind so ie|onied the 
oniJHMoi, on whose* Ix'hall the Maif^U'.ive 
Lt w'is William ol l^>ad'-n nndcitook tin* 
dfleiu ol the Rhine H.inovn and 
I iin<*hnii,^ ]>la(<‘(l (>000 moil at tin* 

dis])osal ot Holland .ind 10 000 men .it 
11 leluin lor tin* 
'I'he Kin^ ol Pnissia 


I iin<*hm]>la( od 
disposal ot llollaiKi 
I'jij^^l.md’s st'iv’Ke 
ne( I'ssarv ji.iMnmts 


tlu' soa-j>oweis U 000 men, l)esidrs 
th(‘ .iu\iliai\ tioops which he w.is pledi^ed 
to Imnish t<) the (*mp»*ioi 

In th(‘ spnni; ot 1702 tin* war Ik'j^.ui 
n])on the Rhine and m the Netheil.inds 
At the same time M<i\ hanaiiuel openh dc‘- 
„ (l.ntd tor h'laiK e oveipowen'd 

.. , th(‘ impellal town ot I Ini, 

nfovcnicnts » r 

mtheW.r C-'ff"'- 

i)in{2 His t.isk was to inaint.im 

his position on the DamilH until a Fiemdi 
aim\ (ould .idvaiu e till oiiL,di tlu* Sc liw.iiv- 
Wald <ind unite* witli him d'lu‘n it was 
pH*pos(‘d to niaicli ui>on \'u*nna. How- 
c*vei It was not until M.iv Ulli, 170;, tliat 
the ILivanaii .irm\ , in the* p.i\ oi Fiance, 
sue (ced’d m loinnif^" Maish.il \’illais, and 
c-vc'ii then tlie leadc’is did not tt*el them- 
selvc’s stion.L" eiuni^di to inarcdi upon 
V'lenna until the\ were* seemed .i^xainst 
the* possil)iht\ c)t a divei.sioii liom the* 
l yi < )1 M.ix Kmanuel aisc> had a suhsidiai v 
j)lan He* de'sned to ^U‘t jiossi'ssion ot the 
Lind wliK'h si'cinc’d we‘11 suitcxl loi Ins 
retn(*mc*nt m tlie event oi jieac'e nej^uitia- 
tions or eve'll lor excliange a,u:.unst N.iples 
c r J-ielf^ium. He theieiore pu*sse'd on to 
unite* with tlie Duke ot Veiurnne, who 
was ojierating in Northern Italy. 

Prince Faif^eiu* had heeii so feebly sup- 
portc'd from \henna that he had been able 
onh' to jirc'venl the duke* from advanciTyi; 


fuithc’r north at the* bloody battle* of Lii/- 
zara on Auf^ust 15th, 1702, and could not 
inflict a detisivc dele*at U])on him. The 
Mavyiiians ^ot ])C)ss(*ssion ol the* up])c*.' and 
low'er Inn yall(‘\’. took limsbiuck, and 
])rc*ssed on across the Ihc imc*i Ikiss Tlu-n 
theTxiolesc* broiij^ht then militia .a.kMiiist 
thc’in whic'h they h.id kc‘])t cm loot since* 
« . the* Landhbcll oi 1511, and 

nTVT# drove thc’in back to the Brc*nnc*r 
I ^ \ ^ afit'i (k'leatin/.^thc*m at I.andeck 

The* c‘l(ctoi’s attc'mpl was a 
coin]>lc*te failuic* toi \^*nd me* chcl not jirc’ss 
his advanc'c’ upon the Ftsch with siiffic ic'iit 
vij^onr. Ia*wis ot Baden had be*en in 
])osition loi the Danube* loi .1 loiif^ time, 
c onirontmt^^ the Fic’iu h army undc*r Villars 
with a supeiior lorce and il he liad L^raspc'd 
the* situatuai .ind made llu* best use* ol liis 
advant.if^e Max ibnanuel. whose stie'n,i,^th 
had alrc'.idy been bioken would have* been 
m .1 ciitie.il position .md would h.ive bec*n 
loued to make .1 sc*par<ite ]H*iue with the* 
c*niperor Howe'Vc*i. he* .iiid \dllais ver\ 
c levell\ extricated thc’iuselves tiom then 
])('iilous situation .md on Se])temhc*i Joth, 
170;, the\ c'Ve*n won .1 victoi\ at Hoch- 
st.idt ovc*i the* impc’ri.d tii)o])s unelc*i the 
Austiian Count Hc'im.inn Otto Styrum. 

The e*mperoi’s eausc* was in a bad way. 
mainly throu^di lack ot nione\ tor tlie ]>ay 
and (*c]iiipment ot the troojis. Prince 
Kuj^e*ne w.is, it is tine* suinmone*d to couit 
to pie*side ovc*i the* council ot w'ar ; but 
his most zealous .ittc'injits to m ike the 
necess.iry jirovision toi the .iimies re¬ 
mained without lesiilt from the time that 
'Tu V •* f became* necessary to ciiiry 
The Fruit of HuimMrv . ' Leopold's 

e igious ])ohcy ot re'li^ious m- 

Intolerance . ' j 

toleiancc* now* brouj^ht forth its 

fruit. Religious toleration should liave 
be*en grantc'd to the kiiifj^dom upon its re- 
cemeiuest, and after the he*reditary rights 
ot the Hajisburgs h d be'en recognisc*d m 
the Presburg Reichstag of 1087 a modicum 
of selt-goveriiment should have been 
gr.aiitexl to the* country. Instead ot spend¬ 
ing time ujxm religious unitoimity, the 
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administration sliould have encouraged 
colonisation, have built roads and ships, 
settled Gcnnan peasants and artisans in 
the country. bui:)ported the Saxons and the 
Zipfer, and lurthcred their material in¬ 
terests. Had this been done, the yearning 
for the old state ot things under 
^ Turkish administration would 
not hav(* been hot enough to 
serve the ambitious plans ot 
the Bethlen and Rakoc/y, who v\ere 
now able to satislv their desire lor 
insurrection with French money, (iowin- 
ment busiiu'ss in Huiig.iiy was earned 
on pimcijially through the “army Jew,” 
()j)])enheimer. with such careless and 
unsound methods that the ciedit ol the 
A u s 11 nil House was 
absolutely lotten. The 
])ledgiiig of the crown 
jewels often juoduced 
insufticient amounts to 
cov(T the expenses of the 
most necessary diplomatic 
missions. Any regulai 
jiaMiU'iit of tioojis, any 
])ioper commissariat, or 
lei'ililting to suj)[)ly the 
losses of regiments m the 
held, was entirely out 
ol the question 

The commaiHh'i of th(‘ 

ItalianaiIllV, Count Guido 
St.irhemiierg, was so 
]>oorly support (‘d from 
Vienna as to tall into the 
(h'lusion that his jaevious 
commander had pin posely 
and out ot jealousy K-tt 
him 111 the most diihcult 
cutumstaiices m the lace 
ot an (Mnmiy ot ovta- 
juiwering strength. However, he j>io- 
vided j>lenty ot occujution Itir his 
opfioiKMit, who had iirKU'itaken to join 
Alax Emanuel at Trieiit, a movement 
winch jiroved unsuccessful ; and at the 
outset of the \ ear 1704 he beg.in his tamous 
flanking march along the right bank of 
the Po, crossing the Ajijienmnes and tin* 
mountainous country of Montserrat to 
Turin, where he jonu'd Duke Victor 
Ainadeus II. of Savoy, w’ho had gone 
over to the empiTor’s side. From this 
time forward there were two .sejiarate 
seats ot war in Northern Italy—one 
at Mincio, Lake fiarda, and m the 
Brescian Aljis ; the other on the Ujiper 
Po, around Chivasso and Crescentmo. 
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THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH 
Commandor -in-Chicf of the Etif^hsh and Dutch 
forces in the War of the Spanish Succession , 
this g:rcat general won hnlliaiit victories at 
Blenheim in 1704, at Raniillics in 17 <m 5, at 
Oudenarde in 170H, and at Malplaquet in 17i»‘> 


Dom Pedro 11 . of Portugal had also 
joined the (neat Alliance. At his reejuest 
an Anglo-Dutch fled conveyed lo Lisbon 
the Archduke Charles, m wliose tavour the 
emjieror had resigned his rights ot succes¬ 
sion to the Siianish monarchy. Though 
there w’^cre not resources sufficient lor a 
vigorous camjxiign into the Spanish 
j:)eninsula, yet an important jxirt of the 
French army wms there held m check. 
Marshal Rene di‘ Froulai, Count of 
Tt^sse, began in 1705 a su‘ge ot the rock 
foi tress ot (iibraltar, whiih cost him 
iitxirlv 10,000 men. The fortress had been 
captured by an English naval squadion 
under Rooke and (loudsley .Shovel. 
Louis \ 1 \C still had bdoie him the 
jirosjH'ct that the w’ar 
would till 11 entinly in his 
tavoiii, il Alax Emamul 
w'lth his Bavaiian Fiench 
amiv could jienetrati' to 
Vienna and S('ize the 
imjH'rial capital He* h.id 
alreadx obhg(‘d Pa^-saii to 
surreiulei at tlu' bi'gmiiing 
ol 1704, .iiid w.is adViUic- 
mg tow aid Lm/ Thi‘ 
jiositions of the seveial 
combat.lilts at th.it tune 
form a tiul\ iein.iik.il>li‘ 
picture, .uul tin* sui |)i isiiig 
union bt'f weiai tlu'se ai inv 
t'orps thus s( .ilteied.ibout 
witli no a]>]).irent coniur- 
tion Is one of 'the most 
iiiteiestmg teaturos in the 
hist01V ot this w'ar. Tlitw 
w’eu* pla('t‘d as follow’s 
Al.ix h'nianuel in Uj>|)er 
Austri.i, wuth 16,000 nu n ; 
Al.aishal Alarsin, with 
2o,0(H) to 22 000 Flench, in Augsinirg, 
between llh‘r and Lech, to which must 
be added sonu' 10000 Bavaiians as 
g.iirison tioojis in Alunu'h, IngoKtadt, 
I’lm and inan\ smalliT j>l.i('es. 

O])])ose<l to these w’eie about 10,000 
Austrians m Upper Austri.i and on the Tyrol 
li(»ntiei, and an ini])erial 
aiin\’ undei Field-Alarshal 
Thungeii and. tin* Dutch 
(joneiiil von (iooi, m the 
Bodensee distrut, with Biegen/ as their 
head(]uarters : their strength was 21,000 
men, but the dejiarture of q,ooo electorate 
.Saxons brought tliimi dowui to 12,000. In 
Franconia w'as an impiTial army under 
the Margiave of Biandenburg-Bayreuth, 


The Armies 
Engaged in the 
Great War 
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Christian Ernest — nnpeiial regiments, 
Frankisli tr<)()])s «ind Puissiaiis under 
J.eojxjld of Dessau, not more than 
14,000 iTuai altogether. 

Marsm’s troo})s were m ]X)or condition, 
and greatly in want of recruits to com¬ 
plete their strength To bring these u]> was 
the task ol Maishal Tallard, \i ho was on the 
rp])ei I' hine with y),ooo men. 


English and 


In the Moselk' district weie 


Dutch in the ,, , 1 /' 1 

KT *1, 1 j 14,0)0 hreneh under ( oli-jnv- 

NetherUnds 

Margiave I>ewis W'lIIi.im ol Bad‘ii, wliosc' 
hendquarteis weie at As( li.iftenburg, could 
oppose* ]() 000 mt'ii, consisting of troo])s 
fiom the ('inpt'ior and tin* empire*, and 
liom Hc'ssc'-Dannstadt and Taim*burg m 
Dutch p<iv. lie held the so-('allc*d Stoll- 
holen line m the* Khnu' })lanis. opposite 
Strasslnng <ni(l tin* S( hwai/walel passes 
In the Netln'i laiH-ls the luiglish-Dute h 
aimv, under the eommaiul ol Mail- 
boioiigh, had be‘en standing lor a year 
in .ilmost complete mae'tion, e'onlronte'd 
by’ the Fieneh under IloutHeis and 
Ville‘101 The Dutch eommiss.uic's, who 
iiitei Ic'ic'd m <dl miht<iry’ atlaiis as soon as 
a single* company’ 1 )<ik 1 by them had taken 
the held, placed msupe'niblc' obsta('le*s m 
the yvay ol *iny e ompie'hensn t* ])lan ol 
campaign The*v weae ac'^aistomc'd to 
wage* yv«ir on the* pini(ij)les ol eomnu'ieial 
Ciilculatioii. Tlu'y yyeic' but tc'eble* ne*ry'ous 
me'i'e'hants oi)poseel to «my nnde*rtakmg 
leepnrmg auelac'ily and so, \vh(‘ney’ei 
an .itt.iek yvas piopose'd, the*y h(*sit.it«‘d 
.ind (hscusse‘el until the* ady’ant.ige* had 
sli])])eel through then hnge*is 

ruder tiic'sr ( n ( umstaiH e‘s, it became 
plain that the 1 es])ee’ln e* su])e*i lonty’ of the* 
comliatants must be* dc'c ided upon the 
Danube*. Pc'ihaps the imist striking proof 
of Marlborough’s stiate*gie il ])oyyt*is is tlie 
fact that he* recognised this ne*cessit\, and 
.it once deteimnied to .le t \\]Mn\ it As m 
all gre*at eyvnts, iieisonal ambition heie*also 
exe*rciscd a most toituiiate mtlueiiee. foi 

T'v i:* 1- k d was which (hove JoJiu 

The English a sphere foi 

Quick Action iiiilitiirv m \vhi( h 

succe*ss and honours w’ere to be 
yvon To the Dutchmen lie ]e*lt their own 
troops and no nie'onsid(*rable portion ol the 
auxiliaries hired by England to carry on 
some* ummjiortant SK*ge*s and covering 
moveme*nts m thci Netherlands, while* lie 
himsell exex’ute'd a suij)nse move*mi*nl 
across Germany wuth 20,000 English tre>o})s. 
The nnpcnal couit also lecogmsed that 
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Austria must be protected on 1 he Rhine 
and in the* Schwarzyvald, and .sent Prince* 
Eugene into the empne*. He undertook 
to coy’er the l^])])er Rhine, yvhile Leyvis 
William of Baden claimed the jiersonal 
command ol the imjH'rial army, winch 
yv.is operating against Max lymamie*! 
and Marsm d'he* El(‘cte)i Max ie*tne*d 
lioml'ppei .\ustna to the* la‘eh on healing 
that the Schyvai/vvald passi's yvere* more* 
sliongly held .ind tliat the aimy yvas 
advancing liuin Fi.ineoma lowaids the* 
Danube He was .ifi.iiel, .ind with ie*.ison, 
that his junction with Tallard might prove 
impossible ol (‘xecutie)n, aiiel s.iw himse*lf 
alie.idy’m a eh'spe*!ate* peisitiem. 

11 the* tnniel Mngr.ive h.id been in the 
le.ist de‘gre‘e* ('om[)e‘tent to ])e‘rle)iin his 
duties, tlie* electoi yeould most jiiobablv 
have* be‘e‘n taken prisone*r be-toie* the* .111 ly al 
of the Fie'iich le'inloie eme*nts, w’hie h yveie 
maie'hmg m the* dne<'tion ol k'ie*ibnig and 
h.id ahe.ielv ic'.iche'd \'illinge‘n On May' 
2e)th he* took oye*i 1 c'lnloie'ements ireim 
T.ill.iid to the* numbe‘1 ol jo 000 me'u, y\ilh 
a long tr.im ol su|)j>)ies guns, uniloims. 
and 1400,000 by rc's TtilLiiel thi*n le- 

turne'd to the* Rhine* Ibiw- 
Marlborough s thank, to tl..‘ Ma.giavo 

»picn4id^ ol B.iden’s ebsine Im.ition to 

Beginning a 1 . i' i> 

light, the* eiane o-B.iy .in.in 

aimy'es(:ape*d liom its el.ing'1 ons position 
.it Stoc’kae li. and pro( e'e*de‘d to hill b.ie k 
ii])on rim on lune* ist, 1704 

Shortly .ilte'iw.iids .M.n Iboi ough’s troops 
passed thiough ^yvabn yyithout mole*s- 
t.iiioii, )oine*(l h.inds yvith the* margrave’s 
m.un .11 my and .1 ])lan ol e .imp.iign be‘c.ime* 
])ossible. Pimee h.ngene .ilso took jiart 
m tlie de*hbe*r<itie)ns, and agie‘e*d with 
Mailborongh .is to the* necessity ol .itt.ick- 
mg M.ix Emanuel while* the*ir forces 
w’e*re still s'ape*noi to Ins Mailborongh 
.ind the ma'giave h(*ld the command 
u)>on .ilte*inate‘ d.ivs On July 2nd M.iil- 
borough gaye battle yvilli the* unite‘d 
Anglo-(ie*im.in aimy' on the Se helle*iibeig 
.it Donauyye’th, .ind in spite* ol heavy 
losses -.imoiig them Fie'ld-M.irshal Styiuin 
and (lenc'r.il (if)oi - won .1 vietoiy oye*r 
the* Fiaiie o-Bavai lans. y\ ho were lorced 
to retire across the* DaiiuTe* and to 
concentrate u})on Aiigsbuig. Tin* ele'e'toi’s 
hoj)es ol victory' yv(*re now dasle*d to tin* 
ground, he showed an me’hiiation to 
listen to the emjieror’s inojios.ils lor 
]x*ace. Marsm w'as greatly annoyed at 
this, and was forced to throw' all kinds 
of obstacles in the way to jirey'ent him 
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from negotiating with a view to throwing 
Up the cause of Louis XIV. Tallard and 
Villeroi were opposing Prince I^ugene on 
the Rhine with three times his strength, 
but did not venture to attack their 
dreaded adversary. 

Tallard, at thV call of Marsin, now 
marched through the Schwarzwald to the 
« . help of the elector with 25.000 

uroppmg forty-five guns. As 

-1* j soon as Prince Lngeiie learned 

of Baden collected all the 

troops which could by any jiossibihty be 
spared from the deteiue of the Stollhofen 
lines, and made his way to that point 
wheie the tort lines of the Gnvit Alliance 
were to be decided—to the Danube. He 
made aseend agreement with Marlborough, 
that the Mai grave of Baden, who was 
nothing Init a hiiKlrance to th-'ir opera¬ 
tions, should be left bidiind to cany on the 
siege ol Ingolstadt. while the twogeneials 
confronted the enemy in the open held. 

Meanwhile Marsin had induced Max 
Emanuel to inarch with him from 
Augsburg in a north-westerly diiection 
to the Danube, and to cross to the left 
bank of the river. Theie they joined 
hands with Tallaid’s troops. Mailbor- 
ough had been (;o\ering the letireinent of 
the imperial a’my at Ram, and now 
hastened through Domiuwei th to the suj)- 
j)ort of tlK‘ prince, who had been for some 
days m a d.ingerous position, as he wms 
Iniblc* to be diiv’eii out of his post upon 
the Kesselliach by the Franco-Ba\ariaiis, 
who wTi'e vastly su]H*rior in n iinbeis. 

The Freiu hineii were anxious to aw'ait 
the arrival ol tin* ]kiv<irian reinforct‘- 
ments, lor they thought it dangerous 
to wa'aken their own forces before 
the arrival of this accession of strength ; 
the Bavarians, however, did not arrive 
at the })ioj)ei tim(‘. When Marl¬ 
borough’s battalions appeared on the 
Kesseibach, the jiositioiis of the le- 
spective paities lor the battle of 

^ . Hochstadt were already deter- 

The French , t 

^ . . mined. On the morning of 

t August i^th, 1704, the allies 

advanced • Prince Eugene, with 
eighteen battalions and seventy-eight 
squadrons — 9,000 infantry and 9,jf)0 
cavalry—undertook to make a march on 
the right wung for the jiurposc* of delivering 
a flank attack, and at three o’clock in the 
afternoon advanced ujion the position of 
Max Emanuel and Marsin at Lutzingen. 
The former had live battalions and 
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tw'crity-thn 0 squadrons under his com¬ 
mand, while Marsin had thirty-seven 
battalions and sixty squadrons Tallard had 
thirty-six battalions, forty-four mounted 
squadrons and sixteen on foot, w'lth which 
to meet Marlborough, who commanded 
forty-six hattahons, j^.ooo men andeighty- 
thiee squadrons, wath io,5f)o cavalry. The 
allied forces, as a w hole, mimlicrcd 57,000 
men wnth fifty-two guns, against 5f),()00 
Frendi and Bavarians with ninetv guns. 

The brilliant victory g.imi'cl by the allies 
was du(‘ to the ccunplete agri'emeiit of the 
two commandeis as to tht' gc'iu'ral idea 
of the battle and the ace male execii- 
tioii of the inovemt'iits pioposed. Mail- 
borough w’as twice n'piilsc'd by Talkird 
on the light, wiiile Ik* piepan*! his 
iinexjiected main onset on the eeiilie, 
bill was able* to lally tor a thud onsc't. 
while* Eiig(*iie h('ld the eiiemv’^ lelt w'liig 
so firmlv that Maism d.iied not send a 
Singh* battalion to T.dlaid’s Mij)poit. The 
battle m this qu<irtc‘i was findlly decided 
bv the “ indest i ibahle \ alour ” w it h w hi( h 
the ti'ii Piussian batt.dioiis uiuh‘i Leopold 
of Anhalt-De'^san stormed the jiosition ol 

* ^ Lut/ingeii, atlei tlie imp(*iiat 

Brilliant 111 ♦ ^ i 1 < 

eavtihy had letieated beloie 


Victory of 
the Allies 


the 1 m aiK o-Bc»v.n Kill hoisc* 
Max Emanuel and Pi line 
Eugene fought in tlu* hottest pail ol the 
attacks Tall.lid did not iindeisl.nid how 
to make tin* Ix'st iisi* of liis supi'iioiitv m 
mfanfiy, flc gr(*.iti*r pait of th(*m he 
placed in Blenheim to deleiid the jilan*, 
and kept onlv nine bati.ilioiis .ind 1,200 
dismounted cav.drv lor iisi* m the open 
fu'ld. Marlborough made the utmost use* 
of his masses ol cav.div, loc) s{|uadroiis 
w'Cie emjdoyed in Ihr tK'ineiidou.s charge 
at ()berglauh(*im in the centre ol the line 
ol battle between Lut/iiigen and Blenheim. 
Having broken the centre conipletelv, 
Mail borough w^as now* a,ble to envelop 
the Flench nglit and dc'slroy it. 

At nine o’clock in the evening the allies 
w'cre mastc‘Ts ol the* field : they had lo.st 
I2,()00 men, a quarter of the forces with 
which they had marched out to battle 
The Elector Max and Marsin retreated with 
half of the Ftanco-Bavarian*forces, having 
lost 17,000 dead and wounded, and 11,000 
prisoners, among whom wtit 1,500 
ofticcrs. The battle of Blenheim marks the 
beginning of modem warlare, which seeks 
to dc'cide the contest bv d(*stio\ing the 
adversary on the battlefield, and not by 
merely wdnning the ground 01 capturing 
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fortresses. The strategical principles ot 
Marlborough and Eugein* were luithei 
developed b\' Frederic the (ireat and 
Gneisenau, and bi ought to perfection by 
Moltke. However, at that time the art ot 
lollowmg up a success was not understood 
A vigorous pursuit, ot which the nume 
rous (k'rman cavalry would have b(‘en 
Aft capable, would havc‘ com- 

R m f destiuction ol the 

k ° FrencharmybeloreVilleioi could 
have come to tht‘ir assistaiue. 
Hut it was contrarx to the custom ot war 
to refuse the troo])s a pause for rest <\i 
the coikIusiou ot a great <iction , mon*- 
over, it was thought that tlu‘ objects of 
the war might be obtained b\ di])lorna( \ 
and continued negotiation with llivMiia 
These hojies were not fiilhlJed The 
remnant of Maisin and Tallaid’s arm\, 
together with some thousands ot Hav.nians 
•^ent by Villeroi, reached the left bank 
of the Rhine and wtait into winter quarters 
on the Mosc'lle and in AK.u'e 

Max Emanuel lesumed his jxist as stadt- 
holder m Hiussels, while his tioojis kept uj) 
a gueiiilla warfare in tfieii naliv(‘ kimf with 
tlie Au'^tiiaiis, until PniKe Eugen<‘ occu- 
])ied Havana m tht* emjM'ror’s luune 
brought about the disbandment ol the 
electoral battalions and (aim* to an 
agr<*('meut with the Ixlectress TluTC'st*, 
wlu) had nmiaiiu’d m Munich, wherebx 
die WMs assuied a maint(‘nani <*, but 
dejirived of all mfliK'nce u])on the go\<‘in- 
ment of the couiiti x. Howevei the 
extortions of the Austiian adinmistiation 
and the ('onsci ijition of recruits excited <i 
levolt ol the jieasaiits 111 the followang \(*ai 
which w’as lejinssed only on (diristin.is 
Day by tlie battle of the Seiidling (uite. 

On May 5th, 1705. Leojiold died, and 
foseph 1 asci'Tid'd the thione without 
hindrance. Tlie Great Alliance wais now 
able to takt* the offensive, but the wai 
made no gieat pi ogress dining tins year. 
The French fines in the Xetheiiands weie 


Death of 
the Emperor 
Leopold 


stormed by Mailborough on 
]ul\^ i<Sth , on August i(>th 
Pi nice Eugene fought an in¬ 
decisive battle witli Vend mie at 


(nssano It was not until the yeai i7o() 
that Marlborough’s vi( tory ovei Villeroi at 
Rarnilhes m Hrabant (ii May 231 1 made 


the occupation of the vSpanish Netherlancb 
possible. The coi responding victoiy of 
Turin on SejHember 7th. where Eeojiold’s 
Prussians again displayed theii admir¬ 
able military capacities under Eugene s 
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li'adershij), drove tin* Fiench out of the 
north of Italy. On June 27th, 170(), 
Madrid wa. won lor (hailes III. by an 
\nglo-Poituguesi‘ aimy, but was soon 
afterwards retaken. Valencia now becaim 
the seat ot the llapsburgs, until the 
defeat ol Alman/a, wdiicii Lord Galway 
suffered on A])ril 25tli, 1707, at the hands 
of th(‘ Flench marshal-- natural son of 
James II. — James Fitziames, Duke 
of Heiwick. riie southern j)iovmces then 
fell into the hands ot Phih]> V. 

Louis XIV lift erupted a c'hange of 
])olic\ b\’ (‘utering into 4III .dhance with 
('harl(*s XII of Sw\d(*n. who h,id advaiK'c'd 
upon Saxonx fioin Poland 111 170!), <iiid 
oblig(‘d the Eli'ctoi Fudi'iic Augustus T 
to 1 enounce hi^ ('laims to Poland at 
Altiaiisfadl on Si'pteinber Jqtli 170!) 
This was «i siiious mattei for tht* allit's, 
beemuse tlie Swedes h d made demands 
uj)on the emjieroi x\ith whuh he was not 
likely to comply, and .in adventurous 
spiiit siuh as (1iaik‘s might vi*rx xvell h.ixa* 
initiated a Swedish atta(k upon tin* 
imperial teiiitoix Ihid ( hailt's j)ossesst‘d 
tliesm.dlesf cajiacitx foi di[)loinacy, the em- 
. fiarMssinerifs of France would 
ranee m jaovided him With .1 

with Sweden ol.^onuiutN tor Us 

exeidse. Hut his adion w^i^ 
ms])iied bx tlu* humoui in whuh he hap- 
])eiU‘d to Ih‘, not bx fixed pi iiu iplt‘s, hismili- 
taix suet ess was a sm j»iisi foj the moment, 
but If did nol (ontiibiite to establish the 
Sw'edisli pow'ei the imiioitaiH'e of winch 
was eilniost i‘\’(i\wheie ox'ei-(‘sf initited 
i hanks to the jiersonal mteiwention 
of M<ii 11)01 ough Cdi.iiles xv.is mdu( I'd 
to lliiow' in his lot with tlu* allu‘s 
in April. 1707 His (juairel with the 
empeioT was not successfully ])at(lu’d uj> 
until August 30th 1707, when tlu* emj)t*ioi 
w.is led to make* C(*rt.'iin concessions m 
fax’our ol tht* Sil(*sian Prutestants During 
his Stax m Saxonx (ii.ules XII hacl 
• ('olle( t(*d an aimx’ of 40 oo(j mt*n and neaiix' 
100 000 hors(*. and with this lone Ik* 
might have irnposc^d any terms u])on 
(iermaiix as the allx of .Louis , lor the 
enipin* had no armx capable of resisting 
him at its dis|)o.sal. When this aimy again 
mai(i(‘d eastward, m Se})tember, 1707, it 
was felt that the terrible suspense of the 
situ.atioii had Ih‘(mi rt'lu'vecl. It wxis 
maniiing to its downfall. Charles wms 


peisuaded by the revolted Cossack hetman, 
Ivan Stephanovitch Mazepjia, to make an 
incursion into the Ukraine, instead ot 
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first reconquering the Balkan districts interests of his ])e()ple than when he 

which the Russians liad occupied. The nqectc'd this jnoptisak and detennined to 

• battle of Poltava, on July 8th, 170^, continue the war, lelying upon the devotion 

resulted in the annihilation ol the Swedish and tlie nobility o1 the French, 
army, forced the king to take flight into France was now no longer to be feared. 
Turkish territory, and by securing Peter In S})ain, also, her intlueiK'e was gone, 

the Great in the possession of Ingria (Saint The national ]iarty ( lung to Philiji of 

Petersburg) gave him the foundations lor Anjou because he consulted tlu'ir iiiteicsls 

his futuie position as a Euiopean jiower. m declaiing for tie' uuF}K‘nd(‘nr(‘ of the 

It was only at the cost oi the greatt'st monairliy. All the a(lv«intag(S whu'li the 

Louis XIV Louis XIV. could S('a-})owt‘is demaiidcHl tor their trade 

Works * means lor the con- might havT b('en ('oncc'ded loilhwith. 

for Peace Ln^^^Lon ot the war. The There wms no reason why luirope should 

defeats of Oudenarde on July jmt herself to further loss on account ot 

lith, T7o8,andof Maljdaquct onSejitcmber the kingdom of Chailcs HI. , on the I'on- 

lith, 1700, obliged him to o]>en negotia- trary, the ground had been cl(*au'd tor a 

tions for peace, wherein he showed himself jx^at'eful settlement, which might havt* lt‘d 

disposed to renounce his claims ujion Sjxun, to a universal jucitication. l>ut oiu* 

it Philip were to be comjxmsated with obstacle to this was the “ bariK'r tieaty " 

Najiles. I'he Hague conlerenc'e ariogantly which Holland lied concluded wath 

demanded guarantees on the ])art of Ifliihj) Phigland, on October 2()th, J70{), without 

ot Anjou for the evacuation oi Sjxiin by intininmg th«‘ other nuanbeis id the alli- 

the French troojis. Louis mwer jirovt‘d ance ol tin* tigieiaiumt. 1 >\ this ('oiiviai- 

himsell better capable of nqiusentmg the lion the Statics W(‘rt‘ to reieivt' »i mimbei 



THE BATTLE OF VILLA VICIOSA IN THE YEAR 1710 
This battle, which was fought after the withdrawal of the great Marlborough from the ope«*at!ons of the war, 
resulted in a victory for the French over the Austrian party, and did much to revive the nopes of Louis XIV. 

From the painting by AUux at Versalllck 



THE FRENCH VICTORY AT THE BATTLE OF DENAIN IN 1712 
1 he success of the French at the battle of Denain is said to have saved the kingdom, French writers swelling it into 
comparison with Rainillies. Prince Eugene besieged Landrecies, and the French commander, Villars, pretending 
to assault the besieging army, made a sudden side march and advanced upon Denain The French officers 
called for fascines to fill up the ditch “Eugene will not allow you tune," cried Villars, “the bodies of the first 
slam must be our fascines ” Then storming the camp, the Frenchmen carried it before Prince Eugene could arrive. 

1 ti»ni tht Vlni\ it ■, 


rot loitu'bsfs 111 the S])ani^h XcUutLuuIs, 
with Liegc, Bonn, and (iueldris 
'Dais tlu- division ol the Spanish inhciit- 
.^iiuf W'as ahVttrd hvloro the heirs had 
i(onn' to am’ agiei'inent. As soon as Louis 
jeaiiud this tad, lie ])erteived (liat the 
Alliaiae ninst s})ht asnndei. His new' 
peaie j)ro])osals weie otieied merely with 

„ _ . the o])|eet ot initiating negotia- 

e ones 

in rower - ^ . 


in England 


had been got under wav, he lelt 


confident that the reKitions of 
the ])ow’ers would change in his iavour. 

This chdng(‘ beg<in m the cour.se ot the 
yeai 1710, owing to the fall ol Marl¬ 
borough’s party in England, and the fact 
that the Tones gained nearly a two-thirds 
majority in the Parliamentary elections. 
Queen Anne had broken with the proud 
Duchess Sarah and assured the allies of 
the continuance of her su])port; but she 


was anxious to see the coiulusioii ot peace, 
in Older that Marlborough might be 
lennwed Irom his p<.)sition ns commander 
on the justifiable ])lea that there was no 
luither need tor his sei vices. 

Affairs m Spam had taken a couise wLich 
piecluded any })ros])ect ot Phihji’s lemoval. 
Vt^ndbine, who had taken uj) the com¬ 
mand ot his army, was moie than a 
match for any forces which (diaries had 
at his dis])osal. He had foiced (diaries to 
evacuate Madiid, which he had occupied, 
and on December loth, 1710, at Villa 
Viciosa, he had defeated the Austrians 
under Starhemberg. (diaries was driven 
back u})on Barcelona and some fortresses 
on the shores of Catalonia. It was not to 
be supposed that he w’ould ever succeed 
in getting possession of the kingdom. If, 
therefore, Philij) was left in possession of the 
country of which he was, m any case, virtual 
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master, favourable conditions in other leco^niised the succession o( the^ Hous^' 
respects might be exported trom France, oi Hanover in hjigland, left to KngLnid 
The road to j)cace was thus cleared when the Hudson Bay tcMritorits in inodcan 
the Emperor J()se])h I. died, on April British North Amt'nca - ga\t‘ Holland 
17th, 1711, leaving no son, so that the a number ol “banier” tortress(*s on 
Hapsburg claimant to the Spanish thione the Freneh-Netherland Irontiei, and gave 
became hen to the inlieritaiice ot the the kingdom ol Prussia ])art oMhe ()range 
(ierman line and to the inpuTial crown. inhei ilaiice, tlu* })iincipaht\ ot Neuehate! 
p , This entnely un(‘\pect(‘d event m Swit/erl.ind, tlie counties ol Mors ^md 
ugene s —the enijieror dic'd ot snndl Liiigen and jiarls ol (iiieldc'is As to 

—s(*aled the' tate ot the Sjy,iin and lur colonies, <i lu'W Boinbon 
wi ranee Alliance. The Ministei d\iiastv v\as loiiiuh'd by l^hihp V. and 

in charge ol JCnglish loreign ])olic\ Henr\ his descendants. Portug<d obt<iined tin' 
St. John, Viscount Bolingbioke, imme- land on the Ania/on, tlu' Duke ol Savo\ 
diately enteied into sc'tiet in'gotiatioiis got the kingdom ot Sicily. 'J'o tht' 
with Lcniis XI\^ , without giving the emperor weie left Naples, Milan, and the 
queen lull mloiniation as to his intentions rest of the Spanish Netherlands Saidinia 
He deceived the empeioi’s ambassadors and Jai\eml)urg, with Narniii and ( haile 
and th(‘ Dutch 1)\ a jaetc'iidf'd attitude' roi, wen* ('vaciiated in lavour ol the 
of firm adlK'H'iK (' to t'\isting conqiacts Elector ol lEivaiia until his native 
.Old to tilt' ])eace ]»roj)osals ot I70() lEit dominions should lu' restoied 
he would guarantee no subsidies, and It was the haidt'st ol all (ondilions that 
su])])orted no pkm ol inihtai\ opei,itions the enqieioi and tlu' kingdom should l)e 
Prince Eugene himsc'll paid a rapid vi.sit to obliged to rt'Ct'ive into la\oui the Whttc'ls* 
London to urge the continuance ol the bach aich-traitor, that they should havi* to 
war, but w'as coldh dismissed The Diikt* restore* to him the kinds whit h had been 
of Mcii 11)01 ough, who ( oiild do as he pleased |ustl\ conlisciited Tht* t'lnpeioi was 
with the armw might have ])ut an end to a unalile to continue tlu* w.u. Ol this lact 
situation intolei<d)le to hiinsell had he prince Pi met* Ihigene was well 

determined, on his own respoiisibihtx, m Yields altt'r (oiitinumg 

coiiiunction with Eugene, to invade Iwance to'*Fr*ance*^ * the W'ai upon the I^hme 
which wiis now' (|uite delenct'lt'ss lor a vt'ar, ht* bow'cd to 

A s})ecial agrt'cmt'iit wath Kraut e on the will of Frant e and coiu ludt d tht* peace 
October 8th, lyir mad* EngLind’s with- nt'gotiatioiis of Rastadt and ikitk'n on 
drawal an accomphslud hit't All that wms March 7th and St'])tenibt'i Sth 1714. Of 
required of Louis wiis a solemn declaration llu'se tlu* main ])ftints wt'it* tlu* let ogintuin 
that Philij) t)l Anjt)u rent)unced his t laim t)l the Peace ot Ltit'cht and the let oiu ilia 
to the Fieiith tlirtuu', aid sttme gt'iieral turn t»l Max Enuuiut'l with tlu* t'lnpi'rttr. 

proniist's with legaid to the mdernnitv A prt>]et't til exchange had bi't'ii seriously 

payable tt) tile coniliatants When luiglantl ctmsid'ied b^ these* iw’t) - tlu* kingdom t)t 

invited tlu* 1 ) tt h to consider iiegotiatums the Nethc'i lands with Luxt'inbuig in it'turn 

tor ])eace, the lattei did nt)t vc'iiture to lor Bavaria. In s])ite ot the ])rotc‘stations 
shake otf the Tt)iv vt)kc* and tt) take up t)t his brothei, Joseph (demens t)l ( olt)gn(‘, 

the ideals t)t the great Prince t)l Orange Max l' 2 manut*l woultl havt* been it'ach’ tt) 

The trt)t)[)s t)l all the allied jirmces, t'lt)se with the bargain, ])releriuig tt) sta\ 

the Prussians, Hant)vt*rians, anti Dane's, amid the gaic'ty and weTilth t)l Biussc'ls 

marc'hed t)ut ol the English encam])ment. to ic'tuining tt) Munich. It is wtirtli while 

Eugenewas.it thehc'atlt)f 122 tt) remember that alfaiis 111 St)uth (ier 

Great War ^^‘^Haht)ns and 27 5 squadit)ns. many might have run a very dillerc*nt 

at an End ready to march ii])t)n ct)urse Irtim what they actually tt)t)k. At 

Pans ; but the Amstenlam that time Piussia could never have enter- 

merchants w'erent) longer mspiied with that taint'd the remotest idea pf thwarting 

spirit wdiK'h had raised tlieii maritime the growth of the Austrian pow'er in 

state to the position of a Euro])ean'])ow't*r. South Germany. Fifty years later, when 

The War of the Spanish Succession was at the projiosal for exchange was iTiiewed, 

an end. Louis XIV. dictated the con- Frederic the Great was able to jireveml its 

ditions of pc'ace, w'hich was concluded accomplishment by force of protest, with- 

on April nth, 1713. in Utrc^cTit without out appealing to force of arms, 

the emperoi’s concurrence. Louis XIV. Hans von Zwiedinkck-SI'DI-nhokst 
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possession of church benefices, and to make 
an equitable provision for the purchasers 
of lands which had been confiscated. 

The Cavalier Parliament, which met 
immediately afterwards, was 
filled with hot-headed Cava¬ 
liers and E])iscopalians. It 
allowed all Royalists who had 
been punished with confisca¬ 
tion to recover the whole ot 
their estates by ordinarx’ 
process at law. It declined to 
lieau oi any compromise m 
religious matters, and pro¬ 
ceeded to pass a niimiier ol 
disabling A('ts which were 
levelled .igainst the Purilan 
clergv and laity. This so- 
called Clai endon Code w^hich 
took its name irom the king’s 
chief adviser—excluded all Dissenters from 
municqial office, impos('d a moie iigid 
test ot iinilormitv upon ministers ot 


religion, disqualified lor iirelernnait all 
who had not leceived episco|)al ordination, 
prohibited dissenting conventicles ol every 
d'scription, and forbade nonconlorming 
ministeis to come within five 
miles ot a city oi (haiteied 
borough. With cynical dis- 
legard lor the e\j>e('tations 
vvliK'h the Declaiation ol 
Hieda luid (‘X('ili‘d, the king 
gavt' his ass(M.t to all these 
measuies. His conduct wms 
the moie odious bee aust he 
w’ashimselt out oi sMnjxithy 
w ith the \ letoi lolls Anglicans. 
At heart a ( atholu, h(‘ 
M’lretlv mtiMidt'd to seiuie 
toh'ratioii toi hisco-ieligionists 
at tilt' fust oppoi f uiiit\. Ht' 
madt' sonii' attempt to heiit'lit 
tlitan, and im idi'nt.ilh thi'Di^seiili'is, by 
issuing a (h't'lai.itiou ol iiidulgent't' to 
susjKMul the o])eiation ol tin* jumal laws 



RICHARD CROMWELL 


Tlip son of tlu* Kreat Piotcctor, he 
had none of his fathci ’s tennis fot 
government. Though he succeeded 
ins father as Protector, he quietly 
acquiesced in the Restoiation 



GENERAL MONK DECLARING FOR A FREE PARLIAMENT 
This able soldier, realising the condition of anarchy into which the country was falling, proceeded to London, where the 
Rump Parliament had resumed its sittings, and on February 10th, 1000, openly declared himself to be in favour of a free 
Parliament. The Long Parliament came to an end a month later, and the restoration of the monarchy soon followed. 

From the paiiUiiij; bj h M Ward, K A , b> periiiissiuii of tin An I niun of 1 oiidon 




THE MONARCHY RESTORED CHARLES II RETURNING TO ENGLAND 
The son of the ill fated Kmg Chailes I Chailes II was born at St James s London in K On January 1st 1( 1 
h was crowned King of Scotland at Scone and invaded England some months latei at the hta I of an army of 1 ) H) > 
men Cromwell met and defeated him at Worcester and after some adventiues he escaped to France When it 
was resolved to restore the monarchy he was recalled to England and placed upon tl e throne of his father 


I'lUl wilt 11 P nil lIlKllt 
piotcstcd iiiist this 
stl( ttliol tilt pit I 
ti\i lit it tuitt with 
duw tlu ohntixious 
m inilcsto Ht it iitd 
IS lit slid tt) 1)L sent 
nil upon his 
tl INtls tilt j)l()SptCt 
( 1 tommitliiiv; oi 
t OIllllV 111^ it lIljUStRt 

h id no It ns loi him 
Dtspitt tlu txuhti 
int 1 ()\ ilt\ t)i P 11 111 
nunt tlun wtic 
in inv HsjKtts 111 
whitli tlu ])()wci ol 
( h lilts 11 w is molt 
hmitttl tlun till! of 
his t itliti lilt kgis 
lit ion ol 1041 H 
mamed foi the most 
pdit unrt pealed It 
was out of the 
question to think of 



( tlu 1 ] Itio^ itlVL 

( lilts PuhinKiit 
\ t d tlu kinj; a 
hi) 1 il intomt hut 
loi iddili )nal sup 

} lit s lu W IS tntlTLl\ 

tl p nd nt on tlu 
C )mm( ns nor wtit 
tht\ int liiud to M)tL 
sill sidit s without 
dim uuhiiv^ i stiut 
It It imt I lu LXpt ii 
tlit( ot tlu ^ i\ il W 11 
m ult tlu 11 mu ol i 
st in dint; n m\ 
t dioiis uul it w IS 
with dittKult\ thit 
C h 11 Its tontmtd to 
ut im i hw ic^imtnts 
ol M )nk s 11 m\ In 
the dt bites ol both 
Houses tliL kings 
pohc\ ind his Mini 
sit 1 s w 11L sh irply 

question to think of king Charles ii tiiticistd It is fitini 

reviving the Star He was dissolute and utterly untrustworthy and while a (his ItlgH that We 
1 Roman Catholic in heart he cfid his best to conceal from his j ,1 f _ _ 

V. ham her and the subjects his adhesion to that ^ith His reign was a failure Cl itc tiR loimationol 
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a parliamentai y opposition well organised England, as a part of Catharine’s dower, 
and skillully led , for the o])j:)ositiou in Bombay and a firmer foothold in India— 
the Long Parhameiit had soon ]>assid formed a new link with France, which had 
beyond the limits oi party wai and had Lmg affected to supjioit the cause of 
become a revolutionarv caucus. The king Portuguese indejiendence. Immediately 
had theiefore to walk wanly. attei waids the king sold Dunkirk to Louis 

The ob]ects winch he clK'rished nid(‘- ior a round sum of money. The new 
pendence lor hims(‘lf toleration lor Roman understanding encouraged Charles to de- 
C atholics -w'(‘re rejnignant to the ma]ority dare wai ag.unst Holland in i()()5, and 
m Parhameiit and the nation Hetheieiore English commercial jealousy wais giatified 
looked abioad loi hel]>, and like ('iom\\(‘ll, at tin* same time tliat Louis rectaved a 
but W’llh very diflenait motive's, made a proof ot the vahu' oi an English alliance' 
Frenchalliancethej)ivotothisloieign polu V. Louis at fiist ])la\t'd .i double ganu' 



THE LANDING OF CHARLES II AT DOVER ON MAY jCiltl, l(i<ill 


I t., II till imntiii, l.j 1 M U ifl K \ 

The old commercial feud between England stood in the way ol his .scheme's 
England and the Xethei Linds su]>plied leir the e.xtension oi ITene h trade and the 
him w’lth a jiartial justification. The* establishment ot Fre'nch supn'macv at 
Navigation Act was renewx'd in Kibo with se'a. Ihir a timi* he assisted Holland 
the exjiress object ot damaging Dutch against England ; but in ib(>7 he was warn 
trade. This facilitated iriendly relations over to a secret treaty with Charle.s, under 
w'lth Louis XIV., wdio had long cheiisht'd which the latter agreed, in return for 
the idea ()f absf>rbnig in his dominions French neutrality, to further the designs 
the heietical and 1 (‘publican Dutch. In of Louis ujion the Spanish Netherlands. 
1662 Charles married Catharine of Bra- The Dutch war, m which the rival fleets 
gan/a, a Portuguese jirmccss. The mai- had fought dtjsperatc battles with alter- 
riagc—otherwise notable, because it gave nating fortunes, was then w'ound uj). It 
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THE GREAT FIRE OF LONDON IN THE YEAR 
Following the Great Plague in 1 ♦)(»'., when 100,000 of the city’s inhabitants died from the scoi.rge, i^ondon, in 'fir.n, 
was the scene of a teriible conflagration, which cleansed the city of the dregs of disease The city was practi''aliy 
reduced to rums, I {,:2oo houses being burned, and ioo.ooo people lendered homeless The above view represents 
Ludgate, St. Paul’s, and, in the extremity of the scene, the ancient and beautiful tower of St Mary-le-Bow 

had .stMVi'd its puijiosi*, and (liarlos made invasion of the Netherlands, and in 1O7.) 
no attf'mjit to n'ViMige the (lis.i(i<i('e whith bore (lu* brunt ol a severe battle m the 
he cx])crience(l Iroin a Dutch laid ujion the Texel. Th(‘ land opeiations ol Louis were 
shippinpj in the Thames and M(‘d\vav. toiled bv the const.iney ol William ol 
On the ( ontiMi \, 111 i()()S he consente<l to Oiange Tht'Frem li alliaiua'wasthoiou^dilv 
the formation ot a tuple allianci' with unpopulai, and Chai les bow (‘d to the washes 
Sw'cden and Iloll.ind, b\' w hi( h be ])led|<ed ol his snbiects so lar .as toconclude peace 
himself to n'sjst tin' Fiench desif^ms upon with Holland and to bestow on William 
The Secret l^panish Netliei lands Ihit the h.ind ot his niece Mai v gI York in 1074. 
Deailings of ob)('( t was still to Ihit the seciet understandinf^ W’ith Louis 

Cherles II value in the e\es ot nanamed unbroken. Thiee years latta* 

France, and an .dliaiua' with (liailes K'lustal to sii])poTt the Dutch 
Louis waas effected m 1^)70 bv the seciet at;.iinst a iU‘W’ Frtaich invasion ; and if at 
Treaty of Dov(t. J^oiiis, swaillowing his times he apptaired to humour the })(>})ular 
resentment at the tiick w'hu li had lieen desire fora war with France, his object 
])layed upon him, pioniised Chailes a con- w’as merely to obtain more subsidies, 
siderablc ])ension on condition that he On the other hand, he^ refrained from 
should have the hel]) of English tioops entangling himself too deeply m the jilans 
against tluiNetherlands. C'hailesundertook r)f Louis, and his main efforts waaa* de- 
to avow'himself a ('atholic at a convenient ^ - voted to a conflict w'lth the 

o])port unity, and was promised m that Co^on* f>pp(>sition, led by Shaftesbury, 
case the support ol a French arm\'. . This able Jiarty 'manager had 

Only one or two of the king’s most ^ been at first a Cavalier, then 

trusted advisers were admitted to a full a supporter of Cromwell, then an at dent 
knowledge of these provisions, and Charles advocate of the Restoration and a member 
never fulfilled the undertaking to d(*clare of the Cabal Ministry which was formed 
himself a (Yithohc. But for tin* remainder in i()()8 after the fall of Clarendon. Sus- 
of his reign in* was the pensionary of Louis, j)icion of Charles’ d(‘signs and disappointed 
and in Euiopean politics Engl.ind usually ambition soon drove Shaftesbury to resign 
figured as the satellite ol France. In his office. From 1673 to 1681 he led evei> 
1672 the English navy supported a French attack of the Commons upon the Crown, 
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and spared no artifice to discredit the 
Ministries through which the king 
worked tortuously towards an absolutism. 
In 1678 the revelations of Titus Oates 
s Tved Shaltesbury as a juetext to spread 
the alum of a Po|)ish idot formed to 
destroy Anglicanism by introdueing 
luench troojis into England. It made 
little ditterenee to the unseru[)ulous party 
leader that a number ol innocent Roman 
C'atholu's wen^ m consequence condt'mned* 
to d(Mth. H(‘ lollowed u|) 1h(' attac k upon 
the ling s religion by impiMehnig Dauby, 
the chiel Minister, and Dauby was savul 
only by the dissolution ol Jlirli.iint'iit. 

In iU7() the 

o ]) p o s 1 t ion 

sediK'd a nio?(‘ 

]i o n o u 1 a 1) 1 i) 

Inninpli in 
l(tr« ing upon the 
ling the H.ilu’as 
( 01 })us Act, by 
uliK II tll(' (iMCll- 
tiona! leinedies 
against ai bitiai\ 
aiK'st and di'tt'n- 
tion \\( 1 (' inadt' 
more ellectiial. 

Kinally an K\- 
(lusion Dill was 
1 n t rod need t o 
prevent the 
ling’s brother, 

Jiimes ol Vr>ik, 
lioni sii((t‘edmg 
to the thron<‘. 

|.lines, unlike 
( hailes, was a 
conscientious 
(alhohc Theie 
w.is.i pH>bal)ihty 
that he would 
do his utmost 
to piocure not 
merely tolera¬ 
tion but ascend¬ 
ancy lor tlie 
o p p r e s s c d 
( at holies ; and 
th<‘ dangers of a 
( athohe reaction 
seenied grave 
enough to give 
Shaftesbury the 
siqiport of many moderate politicians. Hut 
ther(‘ can he little doubt that private aims 
determined his conduct. He knew that 
trom James he had nothing to hope and 


much to fear. His complicity in the outcry 
against papists would never be forgiven by 
the heir presumptive. On the other hand, 
there was every prospect that if Parliament 
should follow Shaftesbury’s wishes and 
amfer the succession upon Monmouth, an 
illcgifimafe but favourite son of the king, 
and the (hief hope of the Anglican party, 
the Protestant demagogue might reason¬ 
ably aspire to the post of chief Minister. 

The question of the succession was the 
all-absorbmg to])ic in the next three 
Paiiiamcnts. Shaftesbury’s influence 
jiroeun^d mnumtirable signatures to 
jKditions calling on the king to disinherit 
Ills brother, and 
the Protestant 
faction were 
nick named 
“Petitioners,” 
in contradistinc- 
t 1 o n to the 
“ Abhorrers, ’ ’ 
w'ho supported 
the king. But 
the king de¬ 
fended his 
brother’s right 
wuth tenacity. 
The old instincts 
of loyalty re¬ 
asserted them¬ 
selves m the 
country, and 
after the abortive 
Parliament of 
Oxford m i68t 
Shaftesbury fled 
into exile, a 
beaten man. He 
had laid the 
foundations of 
the great Whig 
party, but his 
rash precipita¬ 
tion discredited 
his followers; in 
the last two years 
of the reign they 
were exposed, 
without popular 
disapproval, to a 
merciless perse¬ 
cution. London 
and other Whig 
cities w^TC adjudged to lose their charters, 
and all municijul offices w^re filled with 
roj’al nominees. Russell and Sidney were 
executed on a charge of conspiracy in 1683. 
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1 rnin the paiiitinj; by Staj)hoi« A I ..rln s ^ K A , b> periiiisaion of Messrs. 
Ilildt sheim t & Co 
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LEAVING WHITEHALL PALACE AFTER HIS INTERVIEW WITH THE KING IN 1667 
.s for many years the king s favourite Minister, but when he remonstrated with his royal master on the licentiousness of the 
Whitehall, Charles emerged first from the audience, and turning his back upon Clarendon, 
If The fallen Chancellor was banished from the kingdom settled at Montpellier, and died at Rouen seven years later. 
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Never had the establishment of abso¬ 
lutism seemed more probable tlian in the 
latter years ot Chailes. Reaction is the 
dominant note* in the domestic histoiy of 
England betweem i()()0 and 1O84, and 
Parliament in its own way was not less 
reactlonarv than the Ciown. 

In more than one sense, liowc^ver, the 
K(‘stoiatiou maiks tlie beginning 
modern ihigland. The intellectual 
tude ol till' 
nation was altt'r- 
mg Soim'm'eat 
Puiitans lived 
and wiote undei 
the last two 
Sin.lit kings; 
but Milton «ind 
P)iin\.in, Penn 
.111(1 Inixlc'r, are 
tiie gloi ions sui - 
\ i\ 01 s ot a wiii- 
(jiu^-hed ('aus('. 

1 lie salinst and 
till' (onu'dian 
.11 now t lie 
( li a 1 a ( tel i s t k' 
llguies of the 
lllei.iix mo\r- 
ineiit I)i \ den and llie di.un.itisls ol the 
Kesloialioii lu'ai wUiu's^ to the timm})h 
ol lutMuh intluema' ovia older m<Kl'es 
of thoiiglit and st\le '1 hen woik w.is 
inoir than (lie nu'ie eltec t ot reaction 
It w.is Mispiird |)\ the .imbition to lecover 
lonch with the aitistic' and intellectual 
^o(iet\ ol the ('ontiiic'nt, tioni which 
luigland had been entirely estiangc^d bv 
twent\ \eais ol lanaticism and w.iitaie. 


The growth of scientific interests, 
attested by the foundation ot the Royal 
Society in 1O60, was in part a continuation 
of the native mewt'ment winch Bacon had 
initiated, and was largcdy due to the 
interest 1‘xcited bv his wiitings. But the 
woik ot Isaac N(‘wton (ibTEi?-?) 
closely redated to the mathematical re- 
seaichesol Descartesand Pascal on the one 
hand, and to the astrononiK'al discoveries 
of (iahleo on the 
othei. Newton 
and his ('onteni- 
jioiai y Robei t 
]h»\le, the fathei 
of E n g 1 1 s h 
cheniistr\, w^en* 
in the highest 
dc^giec' oiiginal : 
but their eii- 
fhusiasm for 
n.ituial science 
andtlu'ii com e[)- 
tion ol method 
weie atfc'cted bv 
the e\arn))le ot 
toieign sdvanf's* 
Meanwhile, the 
111 e 1 (' a n t 1 1 e 
classes wi'ie cle\ eloping new fields ol 
enteiprise and laxing the foundations ol 
a gieat c'omnu‘ici<il supiema(\ 

The one title ot C'harlt‘s II to the 
lepulation ol a national statc‘sman is to 
be found in his (aie lor tiade, and foi 
the (olonies. upon which the lio])t\s ol 
trade (Epeiuh'd. He gave* U]) Nova Scotia 
to th(‘ Frencli colony of Panada m i()()8, 
and suffered the island of St Kitts to 


of 
atti- 



EARL OF SHAFTESBURY AND DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM 
A Royalist colonel, who afterwards went ovei to the Parliament, the 
Earl of Shaftesbury was one of the commiisioners sent to Breda to 
invite Charles II back to England, he died in IdM 5 The Duke of 
Buckingham had the reputation of being the most wicked man at 
tlie court of Chailes II His sad end is pictured on page 1177 



Lauderdale Atlmg:ton Clifford 

THREE MEMBERS OF THE J^OTORIOUS CABAL MINISTRY 


John Maitland, Duke of Lauderdale, taken prisoner at Worcester m 1651, lay a prisoner for nine years in the Tower, 
at Windsor, and at Portland; at the Restoration he became Scottish Secretary of State, he died in 16ti2 Like 
Lauderdale, the Earl of Arlington was a member of the Cabal Ministry, and earned for himself an evil reputation 
as a betrayer of trust. The scar on his nose, seen in the portrait, was received at Ajidover during the Civil War. 
A Catholic member of the Cabal, Thomas Clifford was, in 16/2, created Lord Clifford of Chudleigh. He died in 1673. 
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LORD WILLIAM RUSSELL 
Third son of the fifth Earl of Bedford, 
Lord William Russell was a prominent 
politician m the reign t f Charles II ; his 


be conquered by the navy of Louis XIV. 
in 1666. But England gained a pre¬ 
dominant position in the West Indies ; 
the American coJonies of the Dutch were 
annexed and retained at the conclusion oi 
the Peace ot Breda in j 6()7. Cliarteis were 
granted to a private c( m- 
pany for the exploitation ol 
Hudson’s Bay, and to 
Penn, the Quaker, foi the 
settlement of Pennsylvania 
in 1680, while tlu' name of 
the Carolinas records th(‘ 
fact that they were first 
colonised in this laa^n 
From the B.iv ol Fundv to 
Charlestown, the whole 
east coast ot North America 
was now in English hands. 

At tlu* same time the 
declnu* of the Dutch rnari' 
time ])owei, shattered by 
continual wars and uruha- 
niiru‘d by the Navigation 
Acts, jirepared for the 
growth ot an English em]>ir(‘ m India, 
w'hich had hitherto been the battle¬ 
ground of Dutch, Fnaich and Poitu- 
guese. The F",is( India ('onipanv jirofited 
l>y the exhaustion ol comp(‘(itois and 
threw out new tentacles. As earl\' as lOjq 
it had acquired Foit St. George (Madras) , 
and m i()b8 it took over from the king the 
equally imjiortant st.ition ot Jhanbav. 

In i68b, shortly alter the 
death of Charles, Calcutta in 
the Ganges delta was acquirt'd 
by a tr(‘aty with the (ireat 
Mogul. Sensualist and dilet¬ 
tante though he was, ('hailes 
watched the growth of tiadi* 
and colonies with an enlight¬ 
ened interest ; he torined 
within the Privy Council a 
special committee to handle 
all questions connected vMth 
these interests. 

The death of Charles II., 
in 1685, was followed by the 
peaceful accession of his 
brother, James ot York. The 
new king had every intention and vms condemned, and 

of continuing his brother s 
autocratic system. But the revenue 
which Parliament had granted to Charles 
was not, for the most part, hereditary, 
cind it was theietore essential that the 
new king should meet Pailiament at the 
first opportunity. The new House ol 
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Commons showed an unexpected degree 
of loyalty. Fear of civil war had brouglit 
all moderate men into the Tory party ; 
the king’s d('mands were satislieci without 
murmuring or hesitation. This success 
was iminecliately toll owed by others of a 
less peaceful kind. The 
rising of Aigyle in vSeot- 
land and that ot Monmouth 
in the South of England 
were both crush(*d with 
ease, and James believed 
that the Protestant party, 
m whost‘ interests these 
lebelhons had been raised, 
was now at his mercy. 
Not content with a savage 
persecution ot Monmouth’s 
})artisans, who were con¬ 
demned and executed by 
scores m the course ol 
Judge Jeftreys’ Bloody 
Assi/e, the king took steps 
to give the ('atholics a leg.d 
fate IS depicted on the following: patfe eCjUallty With Protestailts, 
in the expectation that it would tht‘ii be 
possible to place the adininistiation 
entirt'ly in the hands oi his co-rehgionists. 
The Test Act ot the last leign had jiiovich'd 
that every pul die sia vant should make a 
declaration against transubst.intiation, and 
teceive the Saciament according to th(‘ 
Anglican iite. In detiance (d th(‘ Act 
James g.ive military (ommissions to 
('atholKs, and met the n‘- 
rnonstrancos ol Parliament 
bv a prorogation. The 
pidges decichd a test case m 
iavoui ot the king’s ])()\ver 
to clis])ense Irom tlie o])era- 
tif)n ol the penal kiws; 
whereupon Jarm's issiu'd a 
dc'claration of indulgence in 
tavoui of both Catholics 
and Protestant dissenters. 

This arlntrary .suspension 
of the laws jirovoked a storm 
of indignation. Even the 
Dissenters sid d with the 
opposition, for Louis XIV., 
by his recent Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, had 
aroused suspicions of a 
general Catholic conspiracy against Pro¬ 
testants. Petitions against the declaration 
poun d in ii])on the king. He endeavoured 
to repress the agitatirm by means of the 
law courts. The Archbi.shop Sancrott 
and SIX <rf his suffragans, who had mined 



ALGERNON SIDNEY 
The second son of the second 
Earl of Leicester, he was charg^ed 
with complicity in the Rye House 




On his way to Newmarket, Charles usually passed a farmhouse near Hoddesdon in Hertfordshire, and to the enemies of the king this seemed a favourable place to bring about his death. 
But in June, 1633, the plot known as the Rye House Plot was discovered, and among the notable people accused of implication in the conspiracy was Lord William Russell, who was 
brought to trial on June 13th, 1683 He offered only a feeble defence; the jury returned a verdict of guilty, and Russell was executed at Lincoln's Inn Fields on July 20th. 
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with him in Mgning such a petition, were 
jiut on their trial for seditious libel. But 
they were acquitted by the ]ury, and 
received a jiojiular ov’ation when they left 
the court. There were fears that James 
would now resort to force, 
for he had brought over 
Catholic troops from Ireland, 
and had quartei ed th(‘m at 
Hounslow in the neighbour¬ 
hood of London. Ihil th" 
majority were ]iit‘pared to 
WMit in jiatience lor the 
accession ol Mai y of Orange, 
a Protestant piincess and 
the wife ot the man wlio 
had so successlully uj)held 
the cause ol the Dutch Pio- 
testants against Louis XIV. 

These 1 , 0 ,)es received a 3,^ ,3^^ 
rude shock w^hen it was Th.Htrrpatnatnr**! 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON 
This g^reat natural philosopher did niiich 


educated as a Catholic, and the nation 
w’as thus confronted with the prospect 
of a dynasty hostile to the Angiican 
('hurch. The C'hurch had restored 
(diaries 11. ; it now exjielled his brother. 

Tlu‘ survivors ol the Whig 
])artv found themselves at 
the head of so numerous a 
following that they had no 
hesitation in summoning 
William of Oiangeto come 
and sei/e the throne by 
loice. The stadtholder 
was walling enough to seize 
the o])portunit\ ol bunging 
Kngland into the Kuropean 
league which he had built 
11]) ag.iinst the aggressive 
designs ol France. But 
KTcwrTr.xT Holland was alieadv at war 

ilosooher did much itll J'lailtl*, aild it W’aS 


announced that the (iiu'en, to w,den the bounds of knowledge The difticiill to It'.ive the theatie 

M l TV/r J I 1 of an apple in his garden in n»U) , , , .. i 

ary ol Moaena, had given staited the tram of thought that led to ol mihtaix i>|)tM‘atioMs. Only 
birth to a son The Princess discovery of universal gravitation mistakes ol James and 
ol Orange and lu'i husband piokssed to Louis math* it pos^ibh' hu thejiriiKe to 

regald the child as su])j)osititious a bi'lnd tioss the C hannt‘l )amt*s in his blind 

for w'hidi no ])lausible loundation could be mkitiiation itdiist'd the tioo|>s whicli were 

discovert'd But admitting his legitimac\, od(T(‘d b\ his alh Loins, instead of dii ec t- 

it w^as still ceitam th.it he would lx* mg his maidi .ig.iind the Nt'therlands. 




THE TRIAL OF ALGERNON SIDNEY ON A CHARGE OF HIGH TREASON IN 16H» 
Algernon Sidney was brought to trial at ^he King's Bench Bar, four months after the execution of Lord William 
Russell, for a treasonable libel wherein he asserted the power to be originally in the people and delegated by them 
to ♦^he Parliament, to whom the king was subject, and might be called to account. Though he had not printed, 
published or circulated his writing, he was condemned to death, and executed on Tower Hill on December 7th, 168:j. 

1 rom the picture by H biephdnofT 



THE MISERABLE END OF THE GAY DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM 

Toremost among the comti^rs who suriounded Charl<»s II and participated in his vices was George Villicrs, Duke of 
Buckingliani, whose gay life came to an unlooked-for end Bioken in health and in fortune by his career of extravagance 
iud dtssipaltoii, the reckless noblctiian retued to a country mansion at Helmsley, in Yorksnire. and in that neighboiir- 
Sood, in the house of a tenant, he died in Fever was brought on as a result of sitting on damp ground after a 

long run with the hounds, and Buckingham seems to have died comfortless and unattended, without a friend near him. 

1 ..>m il . 1 ti.r. l.v \ I 1 , I \ 

allowed his attc'iition to ho diveittd to siippoitois. Both Houses iosolvi*d that the 

tlu‘ Khiiio. 'riio Ih inco ol Oranj^t* was thioiu* w<is vat ant .ind that a Catholic 

tlioioton' ahl(‘ to It-avt' Holland (inj)if>- sucot^ssion was inconi])atihlt* with the 

toott'd , ho landotl ,it Toihas’ _ national safvtv Thoio wrro 

witlioiit intilfstation, and 
bojL^an his in.irt h on London 
Evonw'hcio lu' was j,,Mfftod 
with onthusiasin. ]amt's was 
tlt'sfitotl liy soUlii'is, oflitaMS, 

Ministt'rs, and pi ivato ti icntls 
Ho attomjitod to loavo tho j 
kinj^doni by stealth, lait w’as 
approhondtd by a intib oi 
htistilo Kentishinon and 
brtniji^ht back a piistmor to 
London. It w’as tmlv wath tlie 
connivance and at the siif^/;^“s- 
tit)n ol William, tt) wiitnn 

such a captive would have ^he poet dryden provea an oosiacio. inciuiai 
been a stmree ol great embar- John Dryden, bom m 16.U, wrote decisitin was to recognise the 


snppoiteis. Bt)th Htaises lesolvi'd that the 
tliuMU* w<is vat ant .intl that a Cathtihc 
succt'ssion was mctimjiatible with the 
mititinal safetv Theie wrre 
some whf) wished to resttae 
James on coiulititins ; and 
others wht) w’ould li.ivo pro- 
fen od tt) leave him the 
kingh' title, a])pomting 
William t)l Orange as regent 
with the lull jMiw^ers ot a 
king. But tlie>e prt)pt)sals, the 
w'tirk t)l Ttiries. w’cre six'edilv 
dismissed. Tlie Whigs desiied 
tt) name Mary as queen and 
leave her husband in the 
j)t)sition of a ])rinco ct)nst)rt, 
but the objectitins t)f W'llham 
DRYDEN proved an obstacle. The final 


rassment, that tho king ulti- fhemro^s. 
malelv made gt)t)d his escape, was* the author of many satires sovereigns. But they w^ere 
A ct)nventit)U jiarhament pwbUc men o tie time. qu coiiditit'n that 

assembled after the Ihght of James to they accepted the Declaration ot Right in 
discuss the futuie settlement. For the which the principal abuses of the preroga' 

moment the Stuart cause liad lew tive lor wdiich the last tw'o Stuarts had 

4 t 77 


John Dryden, born in 16.U, wrote decision WaS tO rcCOglllSe the 


ms on the Restoration and on 
coronation of Charles II , and 


pi nice and princess as joint 
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THE DYING KING SCENE IN THE ANTE-CHAMBER AT WHITEHALL DURING THE LAST MOMENTS OF CHARLES II. 

After reigrnmg^ for twenty-four years, Charles 11. died in 16''5, in his fifty-fifth year The king had always enjoyed excellent health, and his death, which followed an illness lasting for only 
five days, came upon the nation with surprise. The above picture shows the scene in the ante-chamber to the king's apartments at Whitehall during the dying moments of Charles. 
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been responsible were enumerated and 
eondemned. The Declaration - afterwards 
conlirnied, with modifications, as the Bill 
of Rights—settled the crown on William 
and Mary, with remainder to 
the survivor; then on the 
ht'irs of Mary, then on Mary’s 
sister Anne and her heirs, 
and in the last resort u])on 
the heirs of William. These 
arrangements emphasised the 
electis e character ol the royal 
dignity and the supremacy of 
Parliament. It is, howewer, 
remarkable that no st(‘pswere 
taken to ])rovi(le n(‘w means 
ol asserting ])arham(‘ntary 
eontiol. The Keva)hition was 
l)ul the first ste]) in tin* 

|)ro((*ss ot constituti(»nal le- 
i»»i m, which continues formon' 
than a c(‘ntuiv alter i()88. 

From i()8() until the death of 


William III. in 1702 th(' strife between the 
king and Parliament was bitter and almost 
continuous. The Dutch jirince* was, m 
his own fashion, not less arbitrary than 
the Stuarts, and his preten- 
.sions might have produced 
his exjiulsion if England could 
have s])ared him; for (wen the 
Whigs, to whom Ik* owed the 
throne, complained that he 
would not be entirely guided 
by their advice. He was deter¬ 
mined to be the slave of no 
one i)arty in the state, and m 
foreign iiohcy to act as his 
own A mister. Whatever the 
motives of this nid(*pendence, 
the results w(‘ie good. He 
saved the Toiv paity from 
jaoscnption ; lie would not 
allow the DissenttTs to be 
cheated of tin* toleiation 
which they had loyally refused 



ROBERT BOYLE 


The father of English chemistry, 
Roliert Boyle distinguished himself 
HI that branch of science , he was 
the inventor of a compressed air 
pump Born in 1027, he di din Klin. 



THE NOBLE REBEL: THE LAST HOtfkS OF ARGYLE BEFORE HIS EXECUTION 
The Earl of Argylc, associating himself with the Monmouth rebellion, put himself at the head of a Scottish rising, 
but his followers, dismayed at the increasing force of the enemy, gradually fell away from him. Falling into the hands 
of his enemies, the brave nobleman was convicted of high treason and beheaded at Edinburgh on June 30th, 1665. 

1 mill the fresco by I M >Var(i. K A , in the lluui>es ui P<rli.uiii.iit 
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to accept from James 11. ; and although 
his persistent hostility to France was 
censuied, tlie (*vt*nt jiroved that he had 
gauged the ambitions of Louis XTV. more 
correctly than English 
politicians. 

His path, however, was 
smoothed by the existence 
ol perils which he alone 
could lace. There was a 
rebellion in Scotland 
which promised, but lor 
the death ol the lead(*r 
Dundee, to sprt^ad 
through all the Highlands. 

Dundee lell in the hour ol 
victory at Killiecrankie 
in but the High¬ 

lands weie not j)acilied 
tor another two years 
The resentment (\ius('d 
by the massacre ol 
(ilencoe in 1602. and bv 
the commercial lealousv 
ol England towards the 
using ineichant class ol 
S('otland, made the northern kingdom <i 
soun e ol constant anxiety In Ireland 
there was a more ])rolonged war The 
( athohes lalhed to James II., Londoti- 
deiry, the ('hief stiong- 
hold ol the I Ister Pro- * 
t(‘stauts, luid to (Midiire a 
three months’ siege, the 
signal victciry which 
William achieved ovei 
French and Irish iorces 
at the Hoyne in i()()o 
drove James II. Irom the 
island but left his su})- 
porters m the held. It 
was only late in 
that the Irish ('athohes 
laid down then arms 
and the French auxili¬ 
aries ol Sarsheld de¬ 
parted, under the Treat}' 
ol Limerick 

At sea, the I'rench 
f1 ee t which C ol ber t ’ s 
g('nius had produced 
challenged the English 
naval s u j) r e m a c y. 

Admiral Torrington was 
disgracefully beaten off 
Heachy Head in i()C)o, and the south coast 
exiierienced a foretaste ot the terrors ol 
invasion. Hut this danger, too, was met. 
The great victory ol Russell at La Hogue 



KING JAMES II 

He was the second son of Charles I , and 
succeeded lus brothei, Charles II , m lOH) 
Quite alienating: himself from his people, and 
losing: his throne, he ultimately fled to France 


in i()()i not only averted invasion—it 
inhictcd a blow on the French fleet which 
I.ouis could not or would not aiford to 
repair. Henceforth the ambitions ol the 
(Iraiid Monarque wen* 
concentrated upon tht‘ 
land war. In this, too, 
England’s interests wt'n* 
ne.iiiy coiict'riK'd, siiict' 
the dynastic 1 evolution 
had linked hei loituiu's 
with those* ol th(‘ Low 
('ountiies, and sh(‘ was 
now a ])«irt\ to the* 
L(‘agueot Augsbuig Thi^ 
danger lasted longei th*m 
the lest The final scttle- 
nu‘nt w.is d(‘la\(’d till 
i()f)7 Hut 111 that }e‘ai 
b\ theTreatx olKxswick 
h'raiice lecognisi'd tin* 
Revolution settlemi'iit 
ol the su('( (‘ssion. 

MtMnw'hili* the position 
ol WillMin 111 haigl.iiid 
gii‘W mo e p ecaiious 
Anuinbei ot the pioinmeiit W'higloids had 
long corr(*sponde'd w'lth the* ('Xih'd king in 
his reluge* at St (i(*rmains Pailiameiit 
]>eisist(‘ntlv opj>osed tht* miiintenance ol a 
: ■ standing .11111} andwonid 

pass onh .111 .mmnd 



\ o t 1 n g 

sUj)})h'‘s 

\eai In 
hnaiK lal 


THE DUKE OF MONMOUTH 
Said to be the illegitimate son of Charles II., 
he was created Duke of Monmouth in 1061 
When King James II. came to the throne, 
Monmouth asserted his own right to 
the crown, but was defeated and b-headed. 


^ Miitmx Hill, 
the iu‘((*^sai\ 

Irom }c‘ar to 
s])ite ot till* 
relorms ol (iodolj)hm and 
Mont.igue. the credit ol 
the govi*rnment wxis bad. 
The loundition ot the 
Hank of Engl.ind m i()()4, 
one ol the most notabk* 
measuies ol the reign, 
w’as a device ol Montagui* 
lor laisjiig .1 loan w'hich 
oth(*iwisc lould have 
been obtained only wath 
difficulty, and thegrow'th 
of the national d(*bt, 
though an inevitable 
consequence of the French 
w'ar, })]ovided the o])j)o- 
nenls of the new regime 
with an effective argu¬ 
ment. The Toleration 
Act in i 08 f) was but a mutilated measure ; 
William was foiled by tin*. House's m his 
scheme tor abolishing the tests, so tar as 
they affected Protestants. The Triennial 
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Act 3694, providing that a new 
Parliament sliould be summoned at least 
every three years, was a limitation of 
the prerogative which the king accepted 
with great reluctance. After the death, in 
t() 94, of his wite, whose per¬ 
sonal ])opulanty had stood 
him in good stead, William 
was rom])elled to ])ut himself 
in tht‘ hands ol the Whigs. 

More than once he was driven 
111 these \ears to jirotect him- 
sell by th(‘ use ot the veto, 
and by thieatening that he 
would retiie to Holland il 
lurtlier ])r(‘ssed. Alter the 
TrtMtv ot Kyswick he le- 
hictantly ac(]uiesct*d 111 a 
considerable Kuliiction ol the 
aimv tiiid dismissed his 
tji\ouiite Dutch (iiiaids, but, 
in "'jiile ol t}u‘se concc'ssions, 
tii(‘ ojjjiosition insulted him 


by examining and pari lallv cancelling the 
grants of confiscated lands which he had 
bestowed upon his j^artisans in England 
and Ireland. His cfild manner, his foreign 
extraction, his ])referenc(* for Dutch trumds, 
and his indifference to English 
party qu(‘stions, were con- 
trilmtory causes to his 
unpojHilarity. But with the 
Tori(‘s the chi (4 motive ol 
attack was their rt'pentance 
for tlu‘ des(‘rtion of James, 
while the Whigs lelt that 
Parliamtmt had not attained 
that jiaramount position to 
whuh it was iightliiilv en¬ 
titled The Act ol St4ll(‘nieiit 
m 1701, which W’as ])iimaril\ 
mtendt‘d to bung the Hano¬ 
verians into the succession 
after Anm* and her heirs, 
cx])ress(*d m a scmk^s ol new' 
limitations the mistrust which 



THE INFAMOUS JEFFREYS 


A monster in human shape, Judge 
Jeffreys earned a reputation for 
cruelty which can find no parallel 
in history Hp died in the Tower, 
where he lay a prisoner, m 



RICHARD BAXTER BEFORE THE DREAD JUDGE JEFFREYS 


Lord Chief Justice in the reign of Janies II., Judge Jeffreys delighted in cruelty, and so inhuman was his treatment of 
<he unhappy people dragged before him that his name became a byword throughout the land. He sent hundreds to 
death in connection with the Monmouth rebellion in the West of England. This picture represents the learned 
Dissenter, Richard Baxter, before the bar of the dreaded judge, who, with the view of gaming favour with the newly- 
ascended monarch, James II , is heaping insults upon the head of the preacher, whom he afterwards committed to prison. 
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This section continues that on the preceding page from the Guildhall, part of which is seen on the extreme left at the top of the picture, to a point some distance east of the Tower 







































. KING JAMES DEFIED BY THE CLERGY THE TRIAL OF THE SEVEN BISHOPS IN 1688 

*-*^***■0118 ot restoring popery to his realms, King James, on April 27th, 1688, published a new Declaration of Indulgence, which he commanded the clergy to read from their pulpits. As this 
order practically called upon them to co-<merate m the overthrow of their own Church, they declined to read the Declaration and seven bishops, who nad presented a written resolution of 
to the king, were thrown into the Tower These leaders of the Church—Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury , Lloyd of St. Asaph ; Ken of Bath and Wells ; Turner of Ely ; Lake 
of Chichester; White of Peterborough ; and Treiawney of Bristol were brought to trial before tne Kings Bench on June 29th, and being found “Not Guilty” were acQuitted. 







KING WILLIAM III. AND QUEEN MARY 

When thp nation beramp weaiy of the tyranny of King James II , an invitation to come to England and redress 
their gnevanres was extended to William Ill, of Orange, Stadtholder of the United Provinces, whose wife 
was the daughter of the English king He landed at Torbay on Novembei '>th, H>8K. with an English and 
Dutch army of J ■»,<)<»(» men , all parties quickly flocked to his standard, and the throne, which after the overthrow 
and flight of James was declared vacant by the Convention Parliament, was offered to William and Mary 

j fi>iii till Ills In Sir<.o>l(r<) Kn<ll«r 


tiu' W'hifJ^s 1(‘lt lor th(* i)itiog<ilivt‘. Tlu‘st‘ 
})rf( tiutionai V iiKMsurts \vt*it* sonu'what 
ni()(lifit‘(l in tin* iifNt rciii^n, I7()(). but the 
Act in its linal sliapc demanded that tlie 
vSovtiei;i;n should «idhere to the (diurch ot 
Eiif^Hiind , tliat no war should be opt'ned 
lor th(‘delt'iice ot lorei^^n territoiv with¬ 
out th(' (ouM'iit of l\irhament : that no 
alion should sit m Pailiament or tlie Trivy 
( ouiu il , that the judf^es 
should liold oitice duiing 
good iH'haviour. 

In the last montlis ot 
William’s hte a ('lostT union 
between himsell and his 
subjects was cn\ated by the 
o])enmg ot a new Frem h war. 

It was ostensibl\ undertaken 
to jjrevent the Kuropean 
balance from being over¬ 
thrown l)y the union of the 
French and Sjianish Crowns 
in the Bourbon tamily. This 
was a danger w^hich William 
had long jorcseen and feared. 

The schemes of ])artition by 
which he had attemjJted to 
avert it liavc been elsewhere described. 
The smaller jiowers of the Continent 
concurred from the first in the general 
f>rinciple that the balance of jiower 
ihould be maintained b\^ a division of 


than the 


the S})<inish luaitagc' English politicians 
w(‘ie not agreed as to the necessity 
ol enlorcing siu'h an aiiaiigement Iw 
an armed demonstration : Sonu'rs and 
Montague, the chief of tlu' king’s advist'is, 
nairowlv esca])ed an imixMchment for 
their sliai(‘ m the treaties of jiartition. 
Ihit till' merchants wt'iv cIimi er-sighted 
I>ohtic]ans. It w’as soon jhm- 
ceivedthat a Bcmiboiuhnastv 
m S})ain would sliain every 
neive to exclude English 
trade from the S])anish ])orls 
in the New' World. 

Thete was considerable ex¬ 
citement when Louis accejited 
the Spanish inheritance lor 
Philip of Anjou m November, 
1700. But it was an accident 
that induced the whole nation 
to take up the qiiariel of the 
mercantile interest. James 11 . 
died in September, 1701. On 

He relentlessly earned out the hlS death-bed he ITCeiVcd a 

X: v.sit from the Kmg of France, 

land, and was_fatally wounded at and thc latter, 111 a moment 
i-u.. -f r i 1 • 1 

of chivalrous impulse, an¬ 
nounced his intention of recognising the 
exile’s .son as the lawdiil Kmg ot Ivngland. 
This w^as an ojien insult to England and a 
violation of the Peace of R>swnck. In 
Parliament and in the nation it produced 
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VISCOUNT DUNDEE 











A RIVAL FOR THE THRONE- JAMES II RECEIVING THE NEWS OF THE LANDING OF WILLIAM OF ORANGE 
restore the Roman Catholic religrion in the kinedom. King James gradually lost his popularity. When news reached the king of the landing of William, Prince of 
ura ne was surrounded by his courtiers in an apartment in Whitehall Palace, and his agitation so overcame him that the letter containing the information fell from his hands. 








MONMOUTH’S BID FOR THE THRONE THE REBEL BEFORE THE KING 
After the death of Charles II , in whose reign he had been exiled, the Duke of Monmouth, natural nephew of King 
James II., returned to England, and placing himself at the head of a rebellion against the reignmg sovereign, soon had 
a following of (},(»<>() men. Meeting the king's forces at Sedgemoor, in Somersetshire, he was defeated after a desperate 
struggle and took refuge in flight. Discovered later on disguised as a peasant, Monmouth, with his arms bound behind 
Inin, was brought before James and threw himself at the king’s feet. He ended his life on the scaffold. 

1 nun the p.uiilint; \>\ Jnliii Ft ttn K A 





THE BATTLE OF THE BOYNE, THAT SEALED THE FATE OF JAMES II. 

Forsaken by his people, who turned with enthusiasm to welcome William of Orange, James II. fled to Ireland, where he 
could still count upon the support of the Roman Catholics. On July 1st, 1090, was fought the famous battle of the 
Boyne between the armies of King William III and the ex-King Janies, his father-in-law. The troops of the latter 
gave way before the powerful onslaught of the new king’s forces, and when James, viewing the battle from a 
neighbouring hill, witnessed the defeat of his cause, he rode towards Dublin. A few days later he escaped to France. 

From the piimtmii; l>y Kcnjttium West, g A , hj pemuiibuireof Messrs Henry e.raves & Co. 
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A LOST CAUSE THE FLIGHT OF JAMES 11. AFTER THE BATTLE OF THE BOYNE, IN Him 

1 loiii tilt |1 mitiii','I'V \ii'ln\\( < .o« K \ 111 tin li*'(.ill<t\ 


an ontlnirst ol jxissioiiato iiidif^iidtioii 
tlu‘ cxcu^rs ollcR'd, ujxHi maturtT 
dcdiboration. bv ihv Kiii^ ot b'raiuv wm* 
]H)\vorlo^s to (aim Wilbam at onte 
piom-dcd to utilise the ^ 

lavouiablc ojipoitumtN. ,j|fl 

His lil(‘ was cut short by ‘^K 

a tall irom his horse' in 
the s])riuf; ol jyi)2 ; but 
the (irand Alhaiic (' w’.is 
alri'ady foinied. and hi^ 
po^ltlon as the i^eiieial oi 
the allies devolved u])on 
successor who w'as tho- 
roughly fitted to continue 
his w^ork both in diplomacy ' r 
and on the held ot battle. 

It may even be* questioned 

whether William could have part of 


EARL OF GODOLPHIN 


ol Anne The husband «ind witc' had saea i- 
lu'ed <dl othei cousidt'ratioiis to uU'iititv 
themselves with the loituiu"' o! the liitiiK' 
qimen, and they now r('a])e(l tluai it'waid. 
^ Mai 11)01 ough became ca])- 

1^^ tain-gi'ueial of the unlit.u\ 

lord's; his trieiid (iodolphiii 

tn'.isuu'i and the su]>ieme 

Toru's b\' ('oinm tion, they 
‘t ^‘‘^<^'i'hieed tlu'ir part\ l(‘elmg 

Then Ministry contained 
iiom the iirst a number oi 
the Wlygs, w'lth whom the* 
' w’ar w'as es])(‘ciall\' ])o|)ul.ir 
because d('claied by Wil- 

ODOLPHIN ''-‘m > •‘"'i I 70 S thl' 


acllK'Ved the great success Though this nobleman stood by James tW'O chief MllllStC'rS dccuh'd 
wind) fdl to the lot ot altogether on th.it 

the Duke ot Marlborough. Commissioner of the Treasury, he also l^arty. Thc military events 
The new queen had been held office under Anne. He died in 1712. of the struggle with France 
a cijiher at thc courts of hei father, her are related elsewhere. It last('d with 


sister, and her brother-m-law', and a 
cipher she remained, except for thc fact 
that upon her favour the ascendancy of 
Marlborough dciiended. Marlborough’s 
wife was for many years the chief cemfidant 
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little interruption until 1711. The Low 
Countries, thc valley of the Danube, the 
Spanish peninsula, and the Lombard jdam 
were the chief theatres of the war , but 
the decisive operations were confined to 
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the first two of these, and arc closely 
associated with the name of Marlborough. 
The balanc(‘ of powcT, which meant little 
to England, gave Marlborougli more con¬ 
cern than her commercial interests, which 
meant much. He showed a greater 
anxKdy to damage the French than to 
bt'iiefit his own country¬ 
men, and he continued the 
war long alt(T Louis had 
signified his willingness to 
concede* everything that 
Englancl had a right to 
expect. That Mailborough 
macU* w'ar in older to make 
inone\’ wms a vnilgai sland(‘r. 

The sums whuh lu* leceived 
fioin conti actors and lon'ign 
powers w'cre p(*r(|iiisitc*s ot a 
kind which all g(‘nerals ol 
the .igi* lelt lh(‘mselves at 
liberty to take But the 
duke undoubtedly retlecti'd 
that his ])osition would be 
jirecarnnis when i)ea( e w'as 
once concluded, and it is 
piob.ible that he would luive lieen moie 
jiacihc li his doubts on this he.id could 
liave Ix'eii satisfae^irilv set at r(*st 
It was a court revolutntn whuh led at 
length to Ihigland’s withdr.iw'al troin the 
v\,ii. When the Tories luid paited (om- 
jiaiiy with Marlborough 
tlu'V gradually coah'seed to 
foim a ('ompact oiijiositioii, 
of whidi liailev was the 
miinager and Henry St. 

John the controlling mind. 
lh)th had b(‘en members of 
th(' Mailborough aiidtiodol- 
phm Ministi\, both were 
evicted in 170S t(» make 
room for W'higs. Thu sting 
lor vengeance, tlu’y turned 
to Anne, in whom the\ saw 
the key ol the situation. An 
ardent Anglican, the queen 
had quarrelled with the 
Whigs becMuse they offered 
op]iosition to the 
sional Conformity 
(1702-170(1), a measure 
signed to ])reyent Dissenters 
liorn evading the sacramental tests. 

Repeated quarrels with the Duchess of 
Marlborough had strained the queen’s 
friendship to breaking point. A new 
favourite and kinswoman of Harley w'as 
therefore able to undenninc the position 

IH 


of the war Jiarty, which was, in the mean¬ 
time, discredited w'itli the electorate by 
the furious attacks of Swilt and other 
Tory pamphleteers I'he Whigs, to crown 
all, made the mistake of prosecuting a 
jiojnilar Tory jireacher, one Dr. Sache- 
verell, who had used his sermons as a 
vehicle for criticisms of the 
Re violation and the defence 
of the doctrine of Non- 
resistance. The majority 
of the electorate were High 
Churchmi‘n, mid in theory 
devoted to the principles 
of the divine right of 
kings. The Triennial A('t 
made it impossible to pre¬ 
vent Parliament fiom 
changing m compositionwnth 
all the changes of pojnilar 
o])mion. The elections ol 
1710 ])n)duced a Tory 
House of ('ommons; and 
although, in the undeveloped 
state ol political tlu‘ory, the 
(jueen would have been 
justifaxl in standing by Marlborough and 
the Whigs, the elections gave her the 
oj>])orfunity ol asserting her personal and 
lehgious ])ic]udices. Hailey, now' Earl 
of Oxford, and St. John, now' Viscount 
liohiigbroke c.inu* into ofhee. Marlborough 
W'as lecalled m 1711, de- 
])iiv('d oi all lus offices, and 
^threatened with charges 
ol embezzlement. 

The change of govern- 
ment entailed a change ol 
foreign ])ohcy. The Tories 
had for some time past 
denounced the w’ar as 
needless, unw arrantable, 
and ruinously expensive. 
Thc'v could not continue it 
W'lthout emploMiig Marl¬ 
borough, and they w'ere 
eager to ajiprojinate the 
fruits of his victoiies. 
Accordingly they opened 
neg('tiations behind the 
backs of the other parties 
In 

their eagerness for a settle¬ 
ment they overreached themselves. The 
King of France took advantage of their 
haste to demand terms more favourable 
than those w'hich he had offered tw'o 
years previously, and the Treaty of 
Utrecht in 1713 conceded nearly all that 
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CHARLES MONTAGUE 
A Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
a great financier, he instituted the 
Bank of England , he later became 
Earl of Halifax, and died in 171 



Occa- LORD CHANCELLOR SOMERS 
Tj.n He was a recognised authority on civil 
and constitutional law, in 1092 he 
dc- became Attorney - General, and was to the tjrand Alliance. 
Lord Chancellor from 1097 till J7iH). 
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ho dcni.indc'd. The terrilonoh cided to 
ICngl.md \\(‘ie iuconsiderablc, and llit‘ 
1 ja(lc |)rivil(%vs —the Asieiito Contiact for 
the monopoly of siii)plyiiig tlie Sjxinibh 
colonics witli slaves, and the right of 
sending one merchant ship a year to 
Portobello were equally insigniticant. It 
w«is natural that such terms should ])ro- 
(lucc intense dissatisfaction with the 
government which accejited them. Holing- 
liroke hopi‘d to appease the mercantile 
{lasses by arranging a supplementary 
treaty of com- 
m e r c e w 11 h 
F r a n c ; h e 
actually obtained 
the assent o1 
Louis to a recip- 
loCiil reduction 
ol taiifls. Hut 
the interests 
threatened m.ide 
their protests 
heaid m Parlia¬ 
ment, and the 
c o m m e r c i a 1 
trt'atv was re- 
jeeb'd. It W’as 
suspected that the 
Ministers lorced 
on the peace 
lU'gotiations m 
order to leave 
their hands iiee 
lor Jacobite 
intiigues. This 
was not alto¬ 
gether ti ue. The 
Toru'S knew', in¬ 
dex’d, that the 
Klector ol Han¬ 
over, who would 
succeed Anne 
und(‘r the Ac t ol 
Pailiament, le- 



QUEEN ANNE, LAST OF THE STUART SOVEREIGNS 
The daughter of James II., she was the last of the Stuart soveieigns, 
succeeding to the throne in 1702, on the death of William III , who 
died without issue. Her husband, to whom she was married in 1 OS s, 
was Frnice Geoige of Denmark. The political troubles of the 
tune gave the queen little rest, and she died on August 1st, 171 T 


garcFd them with implacable susjucion. 
P>ut it would have Ixvn madness to think 
oi lorcing the* ITetendei upon the country. 
His religion alone ])ut him out of the 
qiU'Stion as a jiossible successor. Bohng- 
bro’vc acce])tc(l the Hanoverians as an 
unpalatal)le nc'cessit\ ; he used the time 
of grace to stiengtlum the Tory hold ujicm 
central and local administration. He 
ho])ed, by a skilful use of patronage, to 
fortify his position so strongly that the 
elector would be forced to accept a Tory 
Ministry. The death of the queen oc¬ 
curred before Bolingbroke had time to 
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comj)lcto the exc'eutioii ol his designs. 
V]y to the last he had been ham]icred by 
the vacTllalion ol Oxloid, who w'ould 
liave ])refenTd to make terms with the 
Whigs. Oxlord was at length dismissed, 
but only a lew days before thci queen’s 
death. The acxession ol (ieoige 1 . was 
accordingly IoIIowctI by a jiroscniition 
of the Tory party. They weie accused 
of corresponding with the Pretender. 
Bolingbroke fled the country, Oxford 
was im]>eachcd and iinpi isoned. All offices 
w'ere ]nit into 
the hands of the 
W'higs, and the 
mono])oly thus 
ac (piirc'd by one 
])arty in the 
slate was 1 c'tamc'd 
until I7bi. 

Thc‘union with 
Seotland, though 
an t‘{>is()(le but 
s 1 igh 1 1 N c o n - 
iic*ctecl with the 
gc‘nc*iMl course ol 
e^e’lts IS, from 
our mod(‘i n ])cant 
of view, the most 
momc'iitous re¬ 
sult C'f OUCHMI 
Aniic‘’s i(‘ign. 
The' muon of the 
Ptirliamc'iits had 
bc*en piojected by 
James I., and, 
lor a momcmt, 
lealised i)V Crom¬ 
well. Cromwc'll’s 
('\])erimeiit liad 
been aecom- 
] lamed by the 
establislirncTit of 
fux trade he- 
twc'eii the two 
countries, a measure' which wcait far 
towaids making the' Scots c'ontent W'lth 
the loss ol national autonomy But 
(loinw'eH’s ])oli(y w^as reversed at the 
Restoration. Laudc'idale and the other 
members of the clKjue which managed 
Scotland lor the last two Stuarts were 
ojiposed to any measure of union, because 
it would dimmish their ])ower and emolu¬ 
ments; nor w^as it difficult to create a 
prejudice against union m the mind of 
the Scottish Parliament. But the com¬ 
mercial classes suffered by their exclusion 
from English and colonial trade; the 
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failure of the Daii(‘n scheme in 1695, a 
jiroject lor establishing a Sa^ttish colony 
on the isthmus of Panama, proved that 
the Scots could not hope to obtain a 
share in tlie trade of the New World 
except under the shelter 
of the English flag. Many 
causes combined to pre¬ 
vent them from accepting 
the union as a commercial 
necessity. The Gltncoe mas- 
sacr(‘ in ib()3, a romantic 
loyalty to the house of 
Stuart, resentment against 
the jealous spirit which 
luiglaiid had shown in all 
commercial dealings, the 
lear of increased taxation, 
the certainty of dimini¬ 
shed national dignity, were 
obstacles which it to(»k 
\ears to overcome. In 1703 
the English Act of Succes¬ 
sion, winch disposed ot the 
ciown ot Scotland without 
leterence to the wishes 
the Scottish iieojile, pio- 
voked a storm. Scotliind 
ret«ihate(l by an Act ot Seeiiuty in 1704, 
whidi jirovided that on the death ot 
Anne the Scottish succession should be 
settled l)y the national legislatuie, and 


of securing union by the grant of free 
trade. The great dithculty tint lay in the 
way was to induce the Scottish Parlia¬ 
ment to vote lor its own amiihiLition. 

Fortunately there had been no general 



THE EARL OF OXFORD AND VISCOUNT BOLINGBROKE 
Skilled m parliamentary law, Robert Harley was appointed Speaker in 17U1; 
in 1710 he became Chancellor of the Exchequer, and was created Earl of 
of Oxford. On a charge of high treason in connection with the Treaty of Utrecht 
he was committed to the Tower, but was released in 1717. Henry St. John 
was created Viscount Bohngbroke m 171 - . He held office in various ministries 

election since the Kev^olution ; the Anglo- 
])hile element was larger in the lt‘gislaturc 
than in th(‘ nation. A judicious use of 
such inducements as jieerages strength¬ 
ened the party ol the union. 
The tears ot Iht'sbyterians 
wxTC ivniovid by emjihatic 
assurances that their Churcti 
should under no ciicum- 
staiu't‘s be dis(*sta])hshed. 
The Highland ehiets were 
pacified by the guarantee 
of their hereditary jurisdic¬ 
tions. In the m.itter of 
tax.ilion Scotland wns liber¬ 
ally treated, and she received 
a sum ot 5^400,000 wnth 
which to j)ay oft her debt 
and to comjiensdte the 

sufferers ot the Darien 

scheme. Last, and most im- 
THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH AND SARAH JENNINGS portaiit equality in trade 
The military exploits of the Duke of Marlborough have been descriLed in the * , , ‘ ^ 

preceding chapter. His wife, Sarah Jennings, had almost boundless influence navigation WaS granted 

over Queen Anne, which she employed to procure the professional advance- to Scotland. On tllCSC tCI'mS 
mei.t of her husband. Her power came to an end in 1711, when she was Act of UniOIl W'aS paSScd 

..‘ '■— ■■..in 1707. It provided for the 

representation ot Scotland in the united 



superseded in the queen's favour by her own cousin, 

that the successor to the English crown 
should be ineligible unless Scotland were 
in the meantime admitted to full rights 
of trade and navigation. The English 
Parliament was thus taught the necessity 


Parliament by forty-five commoners and 
sixteen elected peers, for the fusion of the 
executives, for the lasting union of the 
crowns. H. W. C. Davis 
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DENMARK’S DESPOTIC MONARCHY 

THE NATION’S FAILURE TO ATTAIN GREATNESS 

AT the ('lose of the Swedish war in if)Lo the throne vvert‘ now annulled, and the next 
Denmark was in a sad plight She stej) was to work out a lU'w ('onstitiition 
had lost some ot her most x’aluable ])ro- I'he diet was, howi'ver, unable to comt* to 
vinct's ; her finaiK'es were in comi)lete an a^ueernent, and Svaiu' theielore j)ro- 

chaos ; the wliolt* ('ountr\ had been j)il- posed that the kin^ should be (Tiipoweied 

laged and laid wastt', j)ov(‘rty and distless to diaw up tlu‘ (onstitution ()v\ing to 
reigneci evei\where. As a hist ste]) the king’s great popularitx, vvhuh h(‘ 
towards lemedial measures a diet was had gaiiu'd during tlu' siege' ol (‘ojH'n- 
summoned to Copenhagen m i()()0, wlu'ie hageii by his coinage and sell-saciilice the 
representatives ol the nobility tlie clergy, jMojiosal was readily accepted 
and the burgess (lass met together Tlie Soon afterwaids the diet w.is (lissoKa‘d, 
burgesses and the clerg\ h<id loi some time *in(l the king issuc'da docunu'nt in which he 
Denmark's giowing irnae .ind moie claimc'd absolute' ])ow't'i tor hims(‘ll 'Fins 

U triof <^‘^i^^^dtc'ic'd against the nobles. document wascirculateclloi signal me b\ the' 
Nobtlit They wc'ie' indignant at their ie])ic'sentativ(‘s, and a clc'sj)oti( mon.nehx 

^ selhshiu'ss ,in(l desjused them wms thus appiove'd b\ the* nation V>\ 

fell the ])ooi lole the'y had ])la\e'el dining the** Konge'lov,” or King’s Law,ol Non’cih- 
the W'ar, while' the' burge'sses, and ('spc'Chilly be'r 14th, i()f )5 w'hich was to be' looke'el on 
those ol Cope'nhageii. were i)roud ol tlu'ir as an unalte'iable and lundament.il law 
valiant dele'nce* ol the cajiital At hist all lorbothol L'le'dei le’skingdonis, 

efforts to imjiroye the coiichtion ol the Above above* 

count 1 y w'c'ie liustrated b\ the ojijieisition Human Laws givt'ii the* 

ol the' noblc's, who w'c'ie unwilling to su])](‘me ])owe*i m all .1 Hans ol 

surrende'i any ])iivile'ge or to pa\ am tax. both ( hure h and State The' e)iiK (on- 
Thc'n the burgesst's and the ('le'ig>, who ditieais im])os('(l iij)()n him we're' tlnit lie' 
had c'apable Ic'adeis 111 the' jieisons e)t the must be a me'inber ol the' Lutlu'i.m 
burgomaste'i* Nansen and Hisheep Svane, ( hurch and that lie might iie'itlu'i diyide 
joined lorces. liis jiossessions iieir alte'r tlie constitutiem 

Seeing that the jirivilc'ge's of the nobility 'Hie- new e e)nstitutie)n lesulted m a 
would have to be .ibehished bc'leire any j)ro- change of administration. The' Rigsraad 
gress could be m<ide‘, Nansen and Svane, was dissolved and the manageme'iit ol 
in collusion w'lth the king-wTio ii——— affiirs transie'rre'd to six 

w^as apjiarently neutral, though ge)veinment boards, 

<111(1 m }>]('sidents feaniecl the^ king’s 

reality kept se^cretly in touch c'emncil e)f state Feudaftenure 

wath the non-j>rivilc'ged classes w'asabohshe'd. and the conn try 

—brought forw'ard, in October was divided into districts 

i6b(), the pro]K)sal to consti' maiuaged by p.ticl oftic lals. the 

tute Denmark <i herc'ditary “ Amtmoiuid ” The])aiishes 

monarchy. The burgc'sses and vven' de'jmved of then Lights 

clergy immediately accepted I v^^^B ol jiatronage, and the town 

the jiroposal; and though the councils ancl' burgomastc'i s 

Rigsraad ojiposc'd, it was forced w^ere appointed by the Crown, 

to give way, whereupon the By reason oi these change's 

ceremon^^ of taking the' oath king Christian v the' noblc's lost not only thc'ir 
of allegiance to the hereditary The first king: of the Oldenburg jiolifical pow't'i, but, owing to 
sovcieign wais celebrated with Dynasty, Christian V. succeeded the confiscation of then hels, 
great splendour. _ The con- their most im,)orta,.t sources 

ditions ol h rederic s election to success. He died m the year 1099 . ol revenue, and were no longer 
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entirely exempted from taxation. Finding 
tlu'mselves unable to accommodate them¬ 
selves to the new order of things, they 
gradually withdiew Irom the 
CO art and the state service. 

Tli(‘ old nobility had played 
ils part and made way for a 
iK‘W court nobility, consisting 
loi the most pait ot (iermans. 

'I'o this new nobility, whose 
junction it was to haul sjileii- 
clou I to llu' till one and support 
to the king, \vere accoided 
t'Viai greater piivileges th.m 
to th(‘ old. On his esbites the 
nobleman was almost a king ; 
he administered ]ustiee h.id 
the lights oi ecclesiastical 
p.ilmilage, h'vied t.ixes *uid 
la'ad troojis. 'i'he Danish 
(iesj)()tism was on the whole, a 
iieiievoleiit one, joi the king looki'd U])on 
himscll as th(‘ t<ithei ot his ])eople, and 
was alwa\s anxious loi then W'ellaie. 
Among other things tlu‘ kings ot this 


period deserve great credit lor their legis¬ 
lation—the Danish and Norwegian Laws 
of 168^5 and 1087 enacted by Christian V.— 
and their administration of 
justice. They also supported 
the University, encouraged 
popular education, and 
worked for the iinjirovcmimt 
of economic conditions, csjieci- 
ally in the sjiheies of com¬ 
merce and manutacture. But 
their legislation was not 
always a success ; they Ire- 
queiitly lacked the necessary 
insight. Moreover, they w’cre 
biass(‘d by the jirejudict'S of 
iheir tim(‘. I'nable to ridrain 
from mt(‘rfei mg m all direc¬ 
tions and making lules and 
laws ior all ciicuinsiaiK('s, 
they ])n‘Vented a free and 
natural dev’'elo]>;nent, and thi‘effect of this 
was esiiecially marked in the (ase of manu- 
fac tines, whidi they tmdeiivouied, in a 
stn(tl\ jnotectninist ‘'pint, to assist by 



ADMIRAL NIELS JUEL 
He commanded the naval forces 
of Denmark inth#* “ Seaman War,” 
and, defeating the Swedes, landed 
in Scania, whcic he and his 
men were welcomed as liberators 



THE FALL OF THE LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR : GRIFFENFELD ON HIS WAY TO PRISON 
Count GrifTenfeld, whose real name was Peder Schumacher, was Minister of Foreign Affairs under Christian V , and 
nsing rapidly from one dignity to another he eventually became Lord High Chancellor. He opposed the war with 
Sweden, in spite of the fact that the king was in favour of it, and soon after the outbreak of hostilities his enemies 
brought about his fall in 1«70. Accused of high treason, he was condemned to death, but on the scaffold this sentence 
was commuted to imprisonment for life. After twenty-two yeai s in prison he was set free, but died shortly afterwards. 

Ituui tliL iMinttni; bj 1 C Lund 
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high tariffs and all kinds of prohibitions 
with regard to imports. It was only 
towards the end of the eighteeiitli cen¬ 
tury that this })()licy was changed. The 
maintenance oi a costly court, the 
expenditure on the army and navy, which 
the sovereigns always strove to kee]) in 
an eflective condition, and the financial 
assistance given to maiiufcicturers and 
trading com])anies, swallowed u]) large 
sums of money ; and in order to meet this 
drain—the taxes, heavy as they were, 
being insufficient lor the ])urpose— the 
government was compelled to hav(‘ re¬ 
course to various ine.isiires, not always of 


out his enemies compassed Griffenfeld’s 
fall in March, 1676. In spite of his great 
gifts he had grave failings. He was mer¬ 
cenary, not above bribery, and arrogant. 
He was accused of high treason, and the 
king, weary of tutelage, withdrew his favour. 
He was condc'inned to death, but on the 
scaffold this siMitence was commuted to im- 
])risoiiment for hh‘. After spending twenty- 
two years m ])rison he was set free, but 
died soon alterwaids on March 12th, i(>()(). 

The war with Swcd.'ii did not fulfil the 
cherished ho])es of tht‘ Danish king, 
although SwediMi, as the ally of Fiance, 
was at th(‘ same tiim^ involved m war 


the wisest, such as lining out their troo])s 
to foreign ])niices, selling the churches, 
and the dem(\snes, etc. But it was all of 
no avail . the fmancitil jiosition in the 
eighteenth c<‘nturv was anything but 
satisfactory, and the kings 
frequently loimd themselves 
in difficulti(*s. 

It was long before the 
kings of Dcnimark could 
resign themselv(*s to the loss 
of Scania, and Frederic’s 
son, Christian V. (1670- 
Tbqq), renewed the war with 
Sweclen (the “ Seaman 
War,” 1675-1679). The 
Minister ot Foreign Affairs 
was at this time Count 
Griffenfeld. His leal name 
was Pedc'i' Schumacher, and 
he was the son of .1 (rennaii 
wine-merchant m Cojien- 

. _ , ^ ^ J He succeeded his fi 


With Brandenburg. At the en 1 of the 
century Christian’s son, Frederic .IV. 
(1699-1750), conclud 'd an alliance wath 
Russia and the combined kingdom of 
Saxony and Poland .ig.nnst Sw'eden. 1 ‘his 
led to the great Scandina¬ 
vian wxir of 1700 1721. 
P'ri'deric began operations 
by an attack on Duke 
Frederic IV. oi Gottorp, 
brother-in-law^ of the King 
of SwTden. but was obliged 
by Charles, w'ho had effected 
a landing on Zealand, to 
make ]x\ice in 1700. 

When, how'evtT, Charles 
was deieatt'd 111 1709 at 
PoltavM bv Pi'ter the (heat, 
Frc‘d(*i 1C 1 eiiew ed his 
alliance* with Petei and 
Augustus II., declared w^ar 
and lan<l,-d 


. 1 T 1 1 1 ^ , He succeeded his father, Christian V , in ‘ ‘ , 

hagen. He* had tlie* ge)e)d and the earlier part of his reigrn ill .Scania. He was, nev^ertne^- 
fortune to .ittraet the less, coni|.elled to retire after 

neitice of Predenc HI. and who was a good fnend of the peasants, suffering hi'avy losses, and 


to win his ce)nfiele*nce, was made* Re)yal 
Librarian m i6f) ), and in 1665 was e om- 
missioned to draw uj) the king’s Law. 
Ihider Christian V. he* rose ra})idly frean 
one dignity to aneither, was ennobled m 
1671, and maele Leird High Chancclle)r in 
1673. He was a gifte'd and well-informe‘el 
man, energetic and cajiahle in his ad¬ 
ministrative work ; and it was he wffio 
carried thremgh the changes resulting frean 
the new feirin eil gewernment and estab- 
lishe*d absolutism on a firm basis. As 
Minister of Fe)reign Affairs he was oj^posed 
to the war and washe*d to maintain peace 
between the Scandinavian states. But 
at court there W'as a w'ar ])arty, which was 
hostile to Griffenfeld, and the king himself 
WMs m favour of w\ir. After w^ar bioke 


had to renounce his claim to Scania, while 
Sweden jiaid him an indemnity of ()00,ooo 
thalers, sm rendered the exemption from 
tolls m the Sound granted her at Ih omsebro, 
and undertook not to assist the Duke oi 
Gottorji to recover jX)ssessions in 

Schleswig, which PVederic had confiscated 
on account of the duke’s breach of neu¬ 
trality during the w^ar. By the Tieaty of 
hVederiksborg the long-standing disjmtes 
between Denmark and SwT*den were 
brought to an end. Denmark’s struggle to 
become a greeit power had bi ought her 
nothing but loss. Sweden’s power had also 
been broken m the last war, but Denmark 
gained nothing thereby. The chief power 
in the Baltic now passed into the hands 
of two new powers, Russia and Prussia. 
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OF 
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IX 


THE GREAT NORTHERN WAR 

SWEDEN’S BRAVE STAND UNDER CHARLES XII. 


T HI:^ RcgciK'y which became responsible 
lor the g()vernnu‘nt of Sweden on 
the death of ('harks X. did little to 
improve the state oi the country, and 
totally n(‘gi(‘(:tt‘d the (‘ducation of the 
young king. The lesumption of crown 
lands was not continued ; the ivgrnts con¬ 
sidered only tlieii own interests and tho-^e 
(){ the* nobles. In llu'ir foreign jxdicy th(‘y 
W(‘re incsolute and lacking in indepc'ud- 
ence, and even .ic( epted brilxs Irom foreign 
powTis. The Kstati's wTie at variance. 

At the b(‘gnining of ibbH Sweden 
]oiiu*d tht‘ Tiijile Alliance against France. 
Soon attei, however, Louis XIV. suc- 
((‘ed(‘d m dissohing this allhince and in 
attracting Sw(‘den to Ins side by tlieju'omisc 
of laige subsidu's. W’lnm Louis made an 
<ittackon Holland, in ibyi, Swa'd(‘n w«isalso 
implicated in the war. As Louis hoped, 
the Sw'edt‘s <ittacked Hrandeiibuig at tlu‘ 
moment w’hen ih(‘ ek'ctoi w’as lighting 

^ ^ ag.imst the Fnnu'h on tie* 

The Great i i 

4 Khni(‘ livery such attcanpt 
Electors Finest r o i i , 

p , .. ()1 the Swedisli government 

Exploit ^ ^ n . .1 

to aggrandise itselt at the 

c\j)(‘nse of I>randenl)uig was bound to fail 
bc'('ause thei(‘ wns no ]H‘isonahtv at the 
head of the goveinment (oinbinmg, as 
did ('htirk’s (iustavus, pohtual tak’iit with 
military e\])ei i(‘nce, (a])acit v, and boldn(‘ss. 

This attack bc‘cam<‘ the oc(Msion for 
the (irc'iit Flcrtoi’s most brilliant and 
most })o]mlar exploit- the battles ot 
Fehrbc‘lim. “ It w^as not a cheerful 
moment in tin' ])rmce’s life, a hie that 
was a constant siic*cession of care and 
struggle, disa}ipointment and.danger; 
his (‘Idest son had just died ; one of his 
('ani{)aigns had come to a disgraceful ter¬ 
mination, and his every o])})onent w’as 
pointing to him as the c'aus(' of the disastcu*; 
he w^as tormented by the gout and could not 
leave Ins bt'd ; his wale wais neaiing 
hcT ('onfinement ; th(' subsidies had not 
com(' w'hich he recjuired tor tin* pay ot 
his biave troops, upon whom, as ev’er, 
de})ended the future of his house and his 


]>osition in the (knincils of the (lerman 
])rmc(*s: yet, in sjnte of all, theie wtis 
no weakness and no timidity.” Fndc'iic 
William ri'lied so firmly u])on himself 
and his comrades that he must have 
seen that the Sw'eck's had deh vert'd 
« . . themst'lves into Ills hands. It 

Defea? clear to him that he 

at Beilin expi'tf but little helj) from 

till' nnpc'iial (‘ouit. Nt'gotia- 
tions with Holland weie piotractetl to a 
w'C'aiisonu' length, although William of 
()rang(‘ kejit triK' faith witli the Fk'ctor 
IVnmark w.is rc'acU to In'lj), but w\'intc‘d 
money: only Hrunswick w.is leady <mcl 
willing to bring iij) hel]> at once 

Frc'cleric William did not wait. With 
5,000 horsi*, 8, ()()() (hagoons, t,jo() infantiy, 
and fourteen guns he hastened into t lu’t eri 1- 
tory occupiecl by Swvdeii. surjirised Colonel 
von Wangelin in R.itheiiow, and jnessed 
so haid upon (i(‘neiMl Waldemai W'langel, 
the brother ol tin* fn'ld-niarshal of Clunks 
(iiistaviis that he was obliged to givt* 
battk* at tlu* h'erry ol ih'llm The battle 
o]>ened witli a s})lendid cavalry diarge 
Ic'd by Piincx' Fn'deru ol H(‘ss(‘-Honiburg 
with an impi'tuosity jx'rhajis exc(*ssive, 
but, lortunatelv for the c'k'ctor, success¬ 
ful in Its jmijiose, lor the Swi'des, though 
tlu'v made a brave deft'nci*, w'C'ie no 
match for the troo])s‘ot Brandenburg. 

Tilt* old Marshal Dei ftlmger, w'host* I'jipcr 
Austrian oiigin did not pievimt him from 
showTiig tlie utmost fidelity to tht* Mar¬ 
grave ol Brandenburg, completc'd the 
defc*at ot Wrangel by Ins clever tactical 
dispositions, and so oveiwvhelming was 
_ , that defeat that tlu^ marclu'S 

p . - . were freed from the ent'my by 

ih?Fi»‘r»nr Idow. The German 

me Elector victoiy 

of the Brandenbiirger was a national 
exploit, a relief from the weight oi a 
forc'ign domination w'lnc'h had Ix't'ii borne 
w’lth growing distontent C'ven by the 
stiongest jiartisaiis ol Protestantism. 
Biancicnlnirg was considerc'd for the first 
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numei ous 
defended 

Succession 
of Swedish 
Disasters 


time as an integral part of the nation 
and its elector was looked upon as the man 
and the prince for whom the heart of 
Germany had long been yearning. In 
}^amphlels Protestant writers 
his action m defeating the 
Swedes, who were no longer the 
chamjnons of the faith. The 
defeat encouraged the D.ines 
also to declare war against 
Sweden. For three successive years the 
Swedes suffered disaster ui^on disaster. 
At the battle ol Bornholm, on June nth, 
1670, their fleet was almost entirely 
destroyed by the allied Dutch and Danish, 
among whom a hwv Biandimhurg ships 
were to be found ; a Daiiisli army occupied 
Schonen ; the eh'ctor penetrated to the 
coast line,- and at length on DecembtT 
22nd, 1O77, took Stettin <Llter a siege 
which was carried on with 
s])lendid tenacity by both 
sides. Th(' Swi'dish kingdom 
w'as saved fiom destruction 
only by the battle ol Lund, 
w'hich the ^()ung but dis¬ 
creet King ('hailes XL won 
against th(‘ D.ines. 

The iKgotnitions which 
Louis XIV. bad in the mean¬ 
time cnt(‘ii*d upon at Ninie- 
gu‘11 concluded the war m 
the no.th by the Peaie of 
Saint-^i(‘rin<iin with IhMiiden- 
buig on JuiK' 2()tli, it'7(), and 
the Peau‘ of Lund with 
Denmark on S(‘])teinb(*r 2hth, 
i()7() dhe electoi had to 
given]) Pomerania, ^weh'u 
sustained only the loss of lur pnf- 
ymees on the east bank of the Oder 
The w.ii had, however, gi(‘<it]y injured 
the domestic prosperity of Sw'eden. 

The country wds inijxjvensliod and in¬ 
volved 111 debt, the provinc(‘s on the 
fronti(*rs W(‘re devastated, and tin* slate 
was fu‘1j)less to co])e with tht‘ general 
distiess. The king and his confidentnd 
advisers w'ere agreed that the one (dfe{ tual 
remedy wds to 1 (‘model tin* pohtu'al and 
social organisation of tlie conn try. The 
first task of (diarU's was to reduce the jniwtT 
of tile council and the u]>t)er nobility , he 
succeeded in accomplishing this with the 
help of the other Estates and of the ginitry. 

The Estates sanctioned a new constitu¬ 
tion in ib8o' and if>82, by wdiich Sweden 
was t)ractically transformed into an 
absolute monarchy. The Riksdag became 
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CHARLES 


The only c hild of Charles X he wai 
tnider a (ouncil of reRciicy until 
IM'i He fouRht with success 
aRauist the mvadmg Danes, and 
pioved himself a wise and able ruler 


a royal council, wLich the king summoned 
at his iflcasure ; the king had the power to 
enact hiws without consulting the Riksdag. 

The Estates still kept some control 
ov(T the granting of taxes. At the same 
tiiiK' the members of the regency were called 
to giyo an account of their adrninistraiion 
by d(‘cn'e of th(‘ Estatt^s in i()8o, who 
also directed then efforts to a S(*cond 
res im])tion. The regents were sentenced 
to })av lieayy lines, the resumption of 
crow n lands wxis effi'cted on a miu h greater 
scale, and w'lth the utmost iigour, not only 
in Sw'oden itstdf hut also in the Baltic 
provinces and in the oldt*r Danish and 
Korw(‘gian provinces. Thesi' measures 
resulted in comjfletely revolutionising tin* 
conditionsof kuidowmershi}). and (h'stroycd 
the ]lower of the nobility by It'vi'llmg the 
barricis of privilege wiiudi had sc'jiarated 
the counts and barons from 
the inferior nobility, and b\ 
sociinng fr(‘(‘d()ni loi the 
jKMsants Pio]H‘i ty wms moie 
e\enly diwlt'd. and the 
j)ii1)Ik K'vcinics in<'r(MS(‘d 
(‘iionnously u‘smnpti(>n 

of Clown lands li.id, howawan*. 
this drawl)a<k, that gieat 
mdignatn/n w.is aioust'd in 
many pkn (‘^ ])y tin* ^(‘\ Cit' and 
aibdraiy nu'asuo's through 
wliK'h il \v.is '‘iha ted. In 1 }m‘ 
IkiltK piox'iiicos tlio king’s 
canichu t alim si ota asioiual ti 
ic\a»lt : tlur* Ins ( ontempt lor 
p'*iyatc Tights was the cause 
of a fatal lesentmi'iit. 

Th(‘ abundant int'an^ wliich 
f'ha XL novv had at Ins (lis[)osal 
well- appiojin.ittal e\clusi\ely to im- 
])i()vmg the politnal, military, and 
econoniK. (ondition of Ins countiy. The 
laud w'as sti a'ngthencd ag.niist attack 
by the formation of a na\ y, and the 
erection ol fortivssc'' and^ a nvw naval 
])()rt at KdiKkion.i. Thi‘ reorganisation 
of tlie army, wIikIi fi.id been begun 
by Charles IX and (iustayus Adoljfluis, 
Tk Q k which has partially rc- 
. inained in efh'ct up to the 

jircsentday wascomplcb'd. It 

soldiers sliould bo billeted on the estates of 
the jieasants, wdio in return wane exemjited 
from mihtaiy servicti in times of jieace. 

( eitain crowui estates w'cre freed from 
taxation on condition that they defrayed 
the expenses of the cavalry, while the 
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officers I cceivocl their maintenance from the 
crown lands. At the same time Swedish 
s()ldiei'=i were levied to defend the forei^ijn 
provinces. Tie- finaiK es and 
the administration weie sub¬ 
jected tj the caretul revision 
uliich they so urgently re¬ 
quired ('hark s also turned his 
attention to all branches of in¬ 
dustry. Although hisownedii- 
c.ition had been so deficient he 
knew the vahic* of learning, 
and interested hmi^ell ('sj)e- 
ci<dl\ in th(‘ i-ducatujii of tlu- 
p('oj)le He stIonglyiin])it'ssed 
upon the' leigv the necessity ol 
leaching tlu- p(‘asant^ to lead. 

New lift- wa^ 
into evei 

till e. As (‘ II Iv as the si\b-entli 
((-ntui V the liti i ary .ictivity ol 
.Sweden, wliK'h up to tlhit lime had bei-n 
nnimpoitant, u-ceived .m imiietus from 
the Kelormation, (-sja-iialh <is th(‘ kings 


of the House of Vasa took a keen interest in 
thcdevelojnnent ot the language and litera¬ 
ture and tried to advance scholaiship in 
everyway. Theeailu-st Sw('- 
dish literature was entirely 
designed for i-dification. and 
consisted o\ devotional and 
theological controveisial tiea- 
tises. The most celebrati'd 
wTiters WTie the n-foimers 
Olaus and Laiiientius Petri 
wdio also made some altemjits 
at wTiting history tiorn th(‘ 
Protestant standpoint; whik* 
the ('athohe point of view was 
1 e])n*scnted by the (-\-l)is]iops 
Jodiaiiiu's anci Olaii*^ M.ignus. 
'1 hese last wrote- in Latin 
wliK h remtinu'd tor a long time- 
the language of littiaiy men 
In th(‘ se\enleinlh tt-ntiiry 
hteiatuK- lost it^ d(-\'otional ( h.iractei and 
be( .line mou- lernaikable toi beauty ot 
thought and di< tion This trainloimation 



also mlusi'd 


CHARLES XII. OF SWEDEN 
Siicceedine his father in HV)7, he 
\ blMllch of lit* ra- was faced by an alliance of Russia, 
Oenniark, and Poland, and thus 
there beg^an the great Northern 
Wai .which lasted from ITd.tto 1721. 



THE CAPTURE OF THE TOWN OF MALM6 BY COUNT MAGNUS STENBOCK 


A distinguished general, Count Magnus Stenbock took part in the earlier campaigns of Charles XII , and had a large 
share m the victories of the Swedish arms In 1709 he captured the town of Malmo, and had other equally noteworthy suc¬ 
cesses. He ended his life in a Danish dungeon in 1717, after being defeated by the combined Russians, Danes r nd Saxons 
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was dae chiefly to G. Stjernhjelm, who died 
in 1672, “ the lather of Swedisli poetry,” 
who modelled his writings on the ancient 
classics and jiopiilariscd the old metres. 

After the death of Charles XI . on April 
15th, ihQ7, hi'^ son, Charles XIL, became 
king, and although not yet fifteen years 
old was declared of age at the (uid of ib(j7. 

Charles had eniovedagood 

Char»cteristics 3 . t 1 i f 

- education. Like hislather 

of the New . ^ , . 

IT* r'l. I vff he was noted lor an earnest 
King Unarles All. , i . . 1 i 

piety and strict morality ; 

his mode of life was teTn])erate and simple. 
As a child he exhibitt'd that love of honour 
and audacity, along with that obstinacy 
and ])erversity, which chaiarterised him 
throughout his hte It was generally con- 
sideied that Ik" ]M)ssessed only model ate 
abilities, because he secaned to dc'vote his 
time only to bcMi hunts .ind othei equally 
dangerous ])astim<‘s. Accordingly his 
neigiibours, wlio were jealous ol the |)ow(‘r 
of Sweden, thought that this was thc‘ best 
opiKirtunity to rcM'over what they had lost. 
Russia, Denmark, and Pol.ind loinual an 
alliance, and immediately bc'gan the gieat 
Northc'rn War (1700 1721) 

Once again in this stniggle the Swedish 
military suctc-ss fl,ii c‘c 1 up like* some brilliant 
firework. At oin* time it might have been 
thought that under <1 new hc'io-king the 
Gothic people's were to rc'gain the high 
prestige which (iustavus 11 . Adoljihiis and 
Charles X (iiist.ivus bad w'on lor thcan. 

But late d<‘cided otherwise : 111 Sweden’s 
stead a new gicMt pow’ei aiose in Ji.istcTii 
Eurojie, a .Slav kingdom uiick-r the 
guidance ol the Russi.ins, the neiglibouis 
of the Poles—a j)e'oj)lc* gilte’d with admir¬ 
able ])c>htic:al c'apacities. Ha\iiig no sus- 
})icion of the'ir historical destiny, the 
Russians, thiongh the' age'iic'y ol a wise 
prince, were raised in the course of but 
one generation to a ])ositK)n which emable'd 
the'm to participate* in the* constitutional 
progress wdiieli Central and Western 
Europe had gradually aeiiieved, and to 
TK R ‘A ('1 <^‘iite* a vigoi oils constitutional 

organisation lor themselves it 

Progress of . y , 

.. „ . IS true that, even to the present 

the Russians . • . . • i i 

day, their state is based on 

the will of the Tsar ; the limited cajiacity 
of the Slavs lor constitutional jirogress is 
obvious in the case of the mightiest 
kingdoms of Slavonic nationality. 

Take aw'ay the* pe*rse)nality ol Petc'r the 
Great, and w'ho can conceive the tiansition 
from unimportant Muse-ovy to the* Russian 
Empire ? Who can sejiarate the fate of 
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the monarchy which he created from the 
actions of his successors ? Palace reveilu- 
tions, reveilts, military consjiiracies, assas¬ 
sinations—these have been the deeds of 
special parties in particular cases ; they 
were in no case the e.xjiression of national 
will. The i^nigress ol an administration, 
which could have advanced but very 
slowdy during two ct*nturi('s if it had not 
served to strengthen dynastical pow*er, has 
invariably consisted of borrowings from 
loreign constitutions. 

It w.is loreigners win) were Peter’s 
teachers and demonstrators ; m fort'ign 
countries he acquired the id(*as upon which 
he constructed his state. The mingling ol 
Romanofl blood with that (d Holstein- 
01 d('nl)urg and Askanlen-Thunngen ])rc- 
served tin* ruling house horn a rc^h'qiscmto 
the Musrovit('chai.i( t(*i ol a Fedor, Tv an,or 
Alexc‘1, .111(1 g.iva* it a Europ(*.in stamp. It 
w'as its prnua's that h.ive m.ide Russia the 
luno])ean jiower in wliK h tln'Sl.iv nations 
have be('ome gn'at and strong. The uselul 
cpialities ol the Russians h.ave bei'ii tlu'ir 
cajiacit V for subordination. th(*ir obedience, 
and their invincible confidence in the Tsar 
as God’s viceg(‘ient upon 
earth. These cliaracti'i istics 
have made them sup{*iior to 
th(* Pol(‘s; by th(*s(* tlK'yhave 
btx*n mad(‘ c'qual to then givat shaie in the 
woild’s histor\', w'l*i('h the'Isai l\*t(*i I. 
re(‘ogms(‘d as th(*irs aiKl took ujuin him- 
.s(‘ll and laid U))on his siic( (‘ssois 

The imim‘(h.it(‘ n*siilt of this n‘iognition, 
which was matured during PeteTs travids 
in Western Euioix*, was his share in the 
attac k dllected against Sweden by Frederic 
Augustus of Saxony Poland, which gave 
him the opportunity of gaming a sc'aboard 
on the Baltic. In sjnte ol his victory at 
Asov m i6'>b, which his conquest of the 
Cnnu'a would h.ive imabled Inm to turn to 
aci'ount by em]>loying means similar to 
those with which he had to fight the 
Swedes, he was leady 'to conclucle peace 
with the Porte on July 2nd, 1700, in order 
to have a fr(*(* hand for his undertakings 
in the north, lor he w\as well aware that 
('(innection with the east was of no use 
to him, but that the opening u}) of 
communication with the west would 
secure the stability of his internal reforms 
and advance the entry of Russia into the 
ranks of the Eurojican powders. 

Denmark attacked Holstein ; the Duke 
ol Holstein, Frederic IV., had married 
Hcdwig Sophia, the sister of Chailes. 


Peter the 
Great’s Work 
for Russia 
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Poter altad^ecl Esthonia, and August us 
sont an army against Livonia. Charles 
reiuscd all atteni])ts at reconciliation, 
and dcclaied that he would not enter 
u{)on an un]ust wai nor would he end 
a I list one belore he had humbled his 
enemies He first ot all diiected his 
attention to Denmark. King Frederic I\'. 
p compelled oy the Peace 

rravtMidal, on August i8th, 
. 1700, to letire lioin the 

e rone acknowledge 

the indejiendvMice oi the Duke ol 
Holstmn-(h)ttorp In the same year he 
intlu ted a seveie defeat upon PeUu' at 
Xar\a on Novemln'i jotli : but instead of 
lollowing 11]^ Ins vi( toi v lii‘ first attempted 
to ciusli Ills cousin Augustus, whom h(‘ 
bidiMly hated He <uioidingly advanced 
Ihrougli ('ouilauil and lathuama and 
(oiKiiK i(‘d Waisaw .iiid ( lacow. Augustus 
was d(‘(laied to lia\e loi felted th<‘ crown 
ol Ihiland and St.imsias Les/c/vnski 
w'as prot lami(‘d king in 1704 

In the uK'antinie Pt'ter had been succi^ss- 
tul in the lialtu |)i ovinees, and had founded 
SI IVteisbuig m Ingermanhind (diailes, 
how'e\i*r, lemauK'd se\eral \«‘ars in Poland 
in older to establish Stanislas in his king¬ 
dom, and <h(Mi ])res^e(l on into Saxony 
w'lu'ie Augustus the Stioiig was (ompidled 
by the Pixice ot Altranstadt in 170b to 
renounce the Polish ciowu lor liimselt and 
his (Ic'sc enchints, to acknowdedge Stanislas 
.uhI U) withdraw lioin all his alliances 
( lunles stood now at the height ol his 
gloiv. Loin- \1 \b made c‘^'erv eiuhaivour 
to g.nn his assistance in the War of the 
S]).inish Suc'c (‘ssion. 

Charles howc'vei wishc'd to oxcu'thiow' 
Ih'tei, 1 hi'Tsai ol Russia. Hut instead ot 
advaiK'iiig to St Peteisbuig he m.nched 
towards the Lkraine to <illv himself wath 
tlie Cossack hetman Ivan Mazeppa, and 
alterwaids to juoic'i'd to Moscow. \^ ith- 
oiit WMitmg foi reinlorcemc'iits, w'hich were 
on the waiy, he entcTed South KusMa 'I he* 
Russians had in the meantime 
kV ? c^^biitry and 

-Yfi dt‘fe<ited thi'geneial, Lewen- 
hau]>t, wdio was to have 
brought u|) the Swedish reinforcements : 
Mazc'ppa howa*\er, wdiose treacfic'ry w'as 
(h sc'o\a' red, can 1 e as a f iig 11 i ve f o t hc* Sw ed 1 sh 
army. In sjiitc* of tins Charles contmiu'd 
Ins rnaich, and arrived at Poltava in spring 
Petei hurried to the relief of the town, 
and g<inied a bnJJiant victcmy over Charli's 
on Jul\ 8th, 1709 , The king escaiK'd with 
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difficulty, and fled with 500 followers 
across the Dnu.per and the Hug into Turkish 
territory. The battle of i’ollava decided 
the fate of the North ; Russia had taken 
the ])lace ol Swt'den as a great }:>ower 

Tlie ])ower ot Sw'eden had begun to 
decline even before 1700. Aftc'r the battle 
ol Poltava, Fiederic HI. and Augustus 11 . 
renewed their alliance with Russia. 
Augustus diove Stanislas out oi Poland. 
The Dantes landed in Scania, which, how- 
cvc*r, they were soon C()m])elled to Ic'ave. 
Peter, who had comiiletc'd the coiupii'st ol 
the Baltic province's, devastated Finland, 
W'hile his fleet thieatened the' coast ot 
Swc'den. The inaiority of the (ierman }H)s- 
sessions had bevn lost. In this dc'spc'iate 
situation the ('ouncil of State, in sjiitc'ol the 
])rohibitioii of the king, summoned thi' 
Riksdag, where dethionemc'iit was sc'ii- 
ously considerc'd. ()n heai mg this ('harlc's, 
wii) had bc'e 1 in Tin key loi five vc'.i's, 
dc'cMclc'd to return home* As “(apt.nn 
Pc'tei Fiiscdi” he* rode* m si\tec‘nda\s 
thiough Hungaiy and (lerm.iiiy, and 
.irnved on November J.ind, 1714, at Slial- 
sund, W’hich w’as the last jiossc'ssion ot 
the* Sw’c'dc's m Poinc'rama. 
In the* mc'antiine Jhiissia, 
W’hich was anxious to obtain 
J^nneiama, .ind Haiiovei, 
wdiich had bought Hiemc'U aiid Widon -a 
concjuc'st from the Ikines had attacdu'd 
thc'inselves to the c'lieiuies ot Sw'c'deii 
Altc‘1 A hcToic delc'iice (diailc's wMs obhgc'd 
to sunc'iidei Stralsund, which w’as be- 
sic'gc'd b\ the* .lilies and ic'turn to Sw’c'clc'ii. 

He jissemblc'd an armv, which he* took to 
Norw'ay, 111 but he* was com])elled t > 

retrrn to Swu'deii Two years later he 
made a second .atti'inj)! to conc]uc'r Norw.iv, 
and advanced against the foitic'ss ol Fiecl- 
(‘nkstc'u ne.ir Freclc'rikshald m Southern 
Norw’ay There, on the c-vening of Dc'cc'in- 
bc'r 11 111, 1718, a bullet from the* lortrc'ss put 
an end to his ic'stless lilc*.^ The* sic'gc* w\as 
at onca* raisc'd, and his brothc‘r-in-law, 
Fredc'ric of Hesse, led the army back to 
Sw'eden. In sj)ite of the misfortune's into 
W'hic h Sweden was plungc'cl by his obsti¬ 
nacy Chailc's bec.ame the favourite national 
hero on account of his morality and his 
heroism, his conteinjit of efeath, and his 
marvt'Jlous victoric^s. Dining his stay on 
the ('ontinent, and also after his return 
home, he Worked zealously at reforming 
the government, and these reforms bear 
Witness to Ins impartial sagacity. 

Hans vcw Zwiedineck-Sudenhorst 


Charles the 
National Hero 
of Sweden 



The ending or the OLD ORDER 

THE FIFTY YEARS AFTER LOUIS XIV. 
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"T'lIFyrioaty of XTrcclit and the death of 
l.ouis XIV. maik a definite e])och. For 
hall a ('(‘iituiv France liad juirsued an 
])()licv which, il conijiletely 
siK ((‘ssfnl, w’oiild h<ive made her the 
dictator ol Kiiio|)e. In s})it(‘ of the 
(lisasteis ol the last j;i(‘at war, Louis so 
lai achieved his j)iimaiv ol)](‘ct that a 
P)Oinhon instead ol a H.ipsburf' was 
seat(‘d on tlu' Sjianish throne , the old- 
time leal of a ^^leat Haj’‘slnir^ domination 
lit Ihiiopt h<id f^iven ])l<ice to tlie tear of a 
Fioiii 1)011 domiihition. Hut a Hourbon 
rnion vNould never come* forward as the 
(hampion ot th(' j)a])acy , the transition 
w«is completed by which commerce was to 
leplace leli^uon as the ex])licit motive in the 
contests of n.itions Af^am.in achievmf^the 
li(‘^^('mon\ ot lMirope,F>ancehadol necessity 
lound the Ha])sbuij.?s her f,neat rivals m 
inaintaininj;; the he^nmoiu, it wms now 
(iU‘at Britain winch tineateiied her pow'er 
It was larp^ely the acaidcait ot the 
ejection ol the Stuaits liom Ihi^land, 
the .iccession ot the Dutch stadtholder, 
.md the suj)j)ort Louis ^Mve to Ins exiled 
cousins, tli.it had involved France and 


Fngl'ind m w\ar. tor the next centuiy 
the most tundamental antai^^onism was to 
A New between French or 

Era in British interests. 

Europe ^ remained, indeed, sundry 
bones ot contention, mainly 
111 It.ily and the Mediterranean, betw'een 
Austria and Sjiaiii - the (ieiman Hajis- 
biiig jiow’er may now be dtiinitely 
associated with th(‘ name ol Austria 


—but the vital struggle was to be 
concerned w'’th trans-oceanic supremacy. 
At the outset, however, the new con¬ 
ditions were not leahsed. The death of 


Loins, in 1715, placed on the thioiie his 
gieat-grandchild, Louis XV., a sickly 
infant. In spite ol remiiu lations, no one 
could h‘el any certainty that his unde, 
now Philip V. of Spam, would not, alter 
all asseit his daini to tlu* suctession il 
the child died ; while under the (*\istmg 
mstiuments. Phili]>. Duke ol ()ileans, now 
j n‘gent, w’as the h(Mi-i)ri*suini)- 
^ tive. Oilcans wanted his claim 

Of Europe 

Hanoverian king of (in‘at 
Britain w'antc'd his sediiecl against a 
Stuait lestoration l>v h'rench help; so 
thi‘ two goviMTunents mutu.dly agieed to 
su])])(»rt each other. The' dynastic con¬ 
nection betw’een the tw'o Bom bon thioiu's 
did not beionie a bond of jiolitical union 
till the ])rospect of an attemjit to m.ike 
them one h.id disappeait‘d; and eviai 
thiMi the helm ol st.ite m France, as in 
Britain, w'as in th(‘ hands of a Munster 
who h.id no mind to decid(‘ ])ohtic.il issues 
b\ the arbitrament ot WMr. 

The ri‘(ent stiuggle had borne much 
less heavily on th(‘ island j)owei than on 
either Fi.inci' or Siiam : but lor .ill three, 
pe.ace and tinancial leorganisation w'eie 
needed. In England both these ends w'ere 
})rocured with success , I01 tive-and- 

tweiitv yi'ars her wartare consisted m an 
abortive Jaco])ite rising and m occasional 
naval demonstrations, m the coiuse of 
one of wdiich she incidentally annihilated 
the Spanish fleet. Fiom 1720 to 1730 
\Valj)ole persistently maintained a ])o1kv 
winch treated the financial ])rospenty of 
the country as outweighing all other con¬ 
siderations, and the national wealth w'as 
immensely increased. In Spam, on the 
other hand, the marriage of King Philip 
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to Elizabeth F.irnose introdiic d a spirited 
loieigii ])()licy directed primarily against 
Austiia ill Italy. The Minister Alberoni 
endeavoured at the same time to levive 
the Spanish sea jiGwer, but liis etlortsweic 
wrecked by a premature collision with 

n . the Biitish scniadron 111 the 

Britain s Check iir i ^ i± t' 

« *s . , Mediteiraiievin, ott Capt' 

To Spam » r» t i 

N.V.1 Ambition. ^ " 

this wai, the Sicilies passed 

under Hajisburg dominion in 1720 , though 
a few yeais later, 111 the comse ol teiritorial 
exchanges spriiigmg Ironi the war ot the 
Polish succession, a liranch oi tlu‘ Spanish 
Bourbons was estalilished on the Nea¬ 
politan till one. But this gt‘ueral mis- 
din'ction of S])anish activities did not 
tend to strengthen 
resoiines which lequin'd 
to 1 )(‘ carefully husbanded 
Meanwhile, Fianci‘, like 
Gi(‘at Britain, was avoid¬ 
ing wars ol an exhausting 
kind. The Orleans regime 
was demoralising to the 
character ot th(‘ up])er 
classes lioin its exti erne 
1 1 (' e 11 1 1 o u s n e s s ; t h e 
noblesse was vei y dis¬ 
tinctly on a dow'iiward 
grade, and m this respt'ct 
matters were not im- 
jiroved w’lien the king 
himself was old enougli 
to become the ie«d ceiitie 
ot the com t. About 1727, 
the se])t uageiiai Kill 
Cardinal Fleiiry beianie 
first Minister. In con- 
pinction wnth Walpolt*, 

Floury diiectcd his eflorts 
to maintaining Emopean peace 
less successful than the English Minister 
in keejiing his country entirely clear ot 
war. He, howevei, accomplished the rap- 
]>rochemcnt with Spam winch was 
expressed in the seciet Family ('om])act ol 
173J, diiected against Austiia and (heat 
Britain, ot which the jinmary design, 
based on the knowledge ot Wal})olt*'s 
intense aversion to war, w^as to acT diplo¬ 
matically (r otherwise against Austria, 
and then take in hand an isolated England. 

It was fortunate for the latter that the 
tundamental necessity ot overwhelming 
her sea-power escaped the Bourbon plotters. 
Consequently, when the violence of 
popular excitement forced the govern¬ 
ments of Great Britain and Spain into war 
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against thinr will in i 73 (), (heat Britain 
was ahva\s able to hold her own, with the 
more security, lu'causc* this naval “ War of 
Jc'nkiiih’ Ear” was soon ine.ged into a 
Continental struggle the ” War of the 
Austrian Succession,” which absoi bed most 
ol the eneigies ol France, wherelrom the 
naval iiower iea])ed the' usual advantage. 

7 'he opjiortunity lor attacking Austria 
came first through the* quc'stion of the 
succession to the' c row n ol Poland. The 
monarchy ol that countiy w^as elective. 
Stanislas Le'^zc'zyiiski, the' fathc'i of the 
Fieiich king’s wale, wais the pojmlar c:an- 
diclite , Augustus ot Saxony, the son c)l 
the last king. w<ls lavomed by Austria and 
Russia Loui^ coiisc'quentlv had a ])ersonal 
Intelest in tlie cjuestion, 
while vS])am had none, so 
lar as Poland was c’on- 
cerned; l)nt the Bourbons 
might gam something 
fiom a w.ii witli Austria, 
W'hich, il it did nothing 
c'lsc', would loosen the 
bond betwc'c'ii Austria 
and (ireat But am, since 
Wal])ole might be salcly 
lelied u])on to abstain 
Irom active mteiveiition. 

The' war wa> ^'iiiicsl 
on without cneigy 01 
markc'cl .ibililv m any 
quai tc‘i. but not without 
a considc'iiiblc' chain on 
the' ic'sourc'c's oi the 
aimic’s oi all the' c'om- 
bal.lilts, w'hilc' Walpole', 
contc'iit to c'xc'icisc' nifuc' 
di[)lomatic juc'ssure, 
husb.iiidc'd the' national 
Biitain. The* ultimate 
rc'sult was that the Austiian c.uiclickite got 
Poland, and Austiui got liom the jiowers 
a perfectly valueless guai;»intec' ol the 
Pragmatic Sanction,” which was to 
sc'C'ure the' wiiolc' ol the I laiisburgsuccession 
to theemjieioi ’scl lughter Maria Theresa. In 
Italy, liowc'vc'i', slu' transferied the Sicilies 
- . to .1 Bourbon dynasty, and 

Euro^e‘an Parma and Piacenza; 

Tuscany was transferred to 
the Duke of Lorraine, Maria 
Theresa’s husband. He in exchange handed 
Lorraine over to Stanislas by way of 
compensation for the loss of Poland, and 
France got so much of clear profit, since 
this meant that she acquired Lorraine. 
The time was certainly not yet ripe for 


LOUIS XV. OF FRANCE 
Ho was little more than an infant when the 
death of his great-grandfather, Louis XIV , in 
1714 left to him the throne of France He 
lived a life of excess and debauchery, and 
he died fiom an attack of smallpox in 1774 

but he w\'is wc'alth ol (ireat 
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the Bourbons to make an open attack on 
Great Britain ; but events proved too 
strong for the governments concerned. 
The colonial and commeicial iiolicy initi¬ 
ated by Colbert early in thit reign ot Louis 
XIV. iiad jilanted French settlements in 
rivaliy to those of the Bntish, both m 
Ir.dia and in North America. That the 
cornjietition in India would 
be brought b) the d(‘cision 
ol the sword had hardly 
occurred to Freiu'h or English 
statesmen, though in America 
that (‘vent was growing more 
and moie cons})!! uoiisly mi- 
inment. Holland had already 
ialleii out ol the race, and an 
acute (»bsc‘ivcr might have 
recognised that a decisive 
struggle Oc'twecin France and 
( ireat Britain w.is as inevit 
able as any ])olitic\il cwcait 
(an be. On th(‘other hand, 
the causes ol fiiction betwc'cai 
S])ain and Kngland won; nu/re 
obvious and ])al])able, though in tlieir 
nature tht'ie was nolhing new. hVom lh<‘ 
days ol Elizabetli, Sjmin h.id inaint<nnc‘cl 
h(*r monopoly in Soutli Anu’iica by le- 
strictions and K'gidatioiis which English 
sailois had alw'ays c'licleavouied to c'V.ide 
or defy. T'here was an eternal cross-lhe 
ol chaig'^s and countei-c haiges, ol illc‘gal 
trading by Englishmen, ot 
illegal exercise ot jiowers by 
Spanish othc lals. 

'J'he ch|)lomatists m lyji) 
found themst‘lves tac'e to face 
with an outbuist ol poinilar 
sentiment in both countric‘s 
w'hu'h they were wholly 
unable to control Wal])ole, 

111 s))ite of his a])})relu‘nsion 
that S])am w'oulcl be joined 
by h'raiice—inlormation had 
reached him of the' F.imily 
Coinjiact " and his conviction 
that the combination would 



wdio wore able to make use of the iii- 
comjiarabl^ supe* ior matcirial ol the British 
Navy, and to ensure* its ascendancy ; but 
it was well for England that Fleury 
had neglected to make the French fleet 
capable ol cdhjctive mteivention. 

In lact, French att(‘ntion w^as absorbed 
ly events in another cjuartei. The 
Emjx'ioi Chaile> VI. died; 
acToiding to the Pragmatic 
Sanction, his daughtei w'as to 
sneered to all tlie Hajisbiirg 
dominions, and it liacl been 
the empeioi’s aim to secure 
the election to the imperial 
crown also loi lici husband. 
But flu* E-'ectoi ol Bavaria 
claimed the sue c'ession to 
Bohemia and became a candi¬ 
date lor th(' (‘m])in*. The 
rending ol Austria would 

Ph.l„. of Orteau, became regent Sl>.)lls f(,r VanOUS 

when the ciown of Fiance fell })OW(*rs W llO loiindllOcllfliculty 
to Lotus XV, and remained in ill JirodllCmg t('( llllical C'XCUSeS 
that office tilllns death... 1721 -cs. 

The attack was ojH*ned by Freclenc of 
Piiissia, who s(‘i/(‘d Silesi.i on a fliin.sy 
pielext. France pronii.sed hei siippoit to 
the* Bavarian h'ltxdor. British and Han- 
ovtni in interests alike* biought Hanoveiian 
troop > and British subsidies to thcj 
suppoit ol Maria Theii‘sa ; Sjiam, of 
course look h(‘r stand on tlu* other side. 

The* events ol the war need 
not Ik* detailed From a 
British jioml of vii*w, (he 
comj)lete suceess wuth which 
Commodore Martin imposed 
neutrality uj)on Na])les, and 
the gallantly fought battles ol 
Dettingen and Foiitenov, are 
its most interesting ejiisodes, 
apart from the last Jacobite 
using 111 1745, which is 

dc'sciibed c‘lsewhere. The 
he t ei ()ge:i eons cc )m bin at ion 

against Austiia had no 
common aims h'recleric ot 
lc‘tt the allicis when 



CARDINAL FLEURY 

. ^ j r , When LouisXV. took the govern- _^ 

be too Stiong foi Ciieat ment into his own hands, Fleury I I USSia 
Britain, was forc‘t*d to dcH'lare became his chief adviser. Against Maria Theresa 

war, amid national jubilation. wui. he was drawn mto the Silesia to him. 

- War of the Austrian Succession. 


Great as a jieace Minister, 
he was wholly unfitted to grapple with the 
conduct of a war, and the naval operations 
were marked by an inefficiency which was 
not absolutely disastrous only because the 
Spanish inefficiency was equally conspicu- 
cms. The process of “ muddling along ” 
gradually brought to the front commanders 


abandoned 
In the early 
campaigns neither French nor 
Bavarian annies generally distinguished 
themselves, though in the later stages of 
the war the French Marshal Maurice of 
Saxony, commonly known as Marshal Saxe, 
showed himself perha])s the ablest of the 
commanders after Frederic of Prussia. 
It is curious to observe that until 1744 
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France and Great Britain were not 
nominally at war with each other, while 
each took the field as “ auxiliary ” oi one 
of the princi])al combatants. In that year 
Frederic again joined the allies, to desert 
them again before the close ot 1745. 

The French arms were jiersistently 
successful under Marshal Saxe m the 
Netherlands, and those ol Austria 111 Italy. 
The asset tion of Bi itish naval jiredominance 
brought about the cajiture of Louisburg on 
the vSt. Lawrence, and would probably have 
had decisive effects on the struggle which 
Du])leix had begun 111 India it the jiowers, 
all alike weary oi the war had not ter¬ 
minated It in 174H by the Pe,ice of Ai\-la- 
C hapi'lle Fr(*(leiic had won Silesia, and 
Maria Theresa had lost it Otheiwise, the 
peace practically restoied all (onqu(‘sts on 
all hands. Tlu'ie had been an eiioimous 
exju'iidituii' ol hie and ol money with 
insignificant n'sult. Btfioie a decadi* had 
passed, another (ontlagration was laging 
which concluded ver\ diileiently The 
W ar ot the Austrian Succession had decided 
nothing t‘\ce])t tlie ia(ts that Ihussia w’as 
a til st-class militarN’ power, and that then‘ 
^ . W’ould be no more attacks on 
The Balance ,KlstN Ill Kllg- 

i. Tht'('ombimitions ot th(‘ 

lM)\\ors h()\\(*v(M , WiMVto he on 
entiiely iH'w fines. In the tiist place Sp<nn 
letiied altogetJiei under .1 p<i( ifu king 
h'eidinaiid , tin* aggu'ssnx' inffueiuc* ot 
FIi/al)(4fi F'ainest* came to tin end with his 
ac'cession. In thesecond pkice.llieexljibition 
ot Prussia’s developerl jiow'ei had(ie<ited 
alaim and jealousy, while the loss ot Silesia 
had tilled Maria Theiesa with veiigelul 
teelings, and Fiedeiic’s peisonalit\ luid 
excited the keen animosity ot two othei 
imi)oitant dames - the I'saiina, <iiid Mine 
de Poinjiadoui, who now ruled I.ouis 
fn the third place, the issue between 
Fiench and Biitish, both in India and m 
America,grew moreandmoieacute Hence 
it became certain that wiien wai did break 
out France and (hi'at Britain w'ould be 
on ()})j)ositt‘ sides, and Austria and Prussia 
would be on ojijiosite sides. How' tin* 
partners w'ould pan oh, howevei, remained 
uncertain. But while (ireat Britain, under 
the incompetent Newcastle, meiely drifted 
into alliance wath Frederic, Austria deli¬ 
berately sought the French alliance, in 
defiance 01 all tradition, w'hile Louis was 
influenced thereto jiartly by the Pomjia- 
dour, jiartly by tin* superstition that he 
could square the account with Heaven for 
11 


Rivalries 
of French 
and British 


his jirivate vices by sujiporting the Catholic 
Austria against tlui Protestant Prussia. 
Here we are concerned mainly with 

those as]i(‘cts of the Seven Years War 
which especially affccUal the Fianco- 

British rivalry ; and even among these, 
the events which took jilace actually in 
India or in America have been or will be 
treated at length m other 

parts of this work. But while 

the details in vanous fields ot 
the great struggle can best be 
thus dealt wath in isolation, we shall 
also tmd it most convenient to set forth 
here tht* relation m which the several 
(ontests stood to each othei. 

French and British had to finish in India 
a dut‘l. th(‘ result ot which had already 
become a toiegone conclusion, w'hile the 
Fieiidi and British governments had been 
at jieace and the rival coinjiames were 
fighting out their quarrel as auxiliaries ot 
rival iiatiw jxitentates Nothing but the 
mastery ol the seas could now have given 
the* victory to France The genius ot 
Montcalm and the* lack ot organised co¬ 
hesion among the* British Colonies m 
xAmericM made the issue* there more doubt- 
lul, until Britidi naval su[)eriority cut the 
h'uMuh oft irom aid out ot France 

'riu* one chance tor Fiancem thedut‘1 was 
to d(‘Vote hei whole (*neigi(*s to matching 
li(‘i iival on the s(*a But her ent*rgies wa*ie 
clividc'd, while* (hose ot (iieat Britain were 
( oncc'iili.ited ICnglaiid’s wealth eiiablcxl 
hc*i to siipph’ li(*i .ilh Frc'deric' wnth the 
sin(‘ws ol w'ai ot which he w'ns sorely m 
nc*c*d Thus aidc*cl, his gc'iiius eiiablc'd him 
to imike hcMcl against the sc'emingly over¬ 
whelming circle oi his toes , France ex¬ 
hausted hei rc‘souices 111 launching against 
him the gie<d armies w^hich were shat terecl 
b\ him or by his lieutenant Ferdinand ot 
Brunswick at Rosbach and (Veieldt and 

Minclc*n The* quality ol the French 

armies, and c‘specially of its aristocratic 
commanders, had grievously degeneratc^d 
p , siiic'e the days ot Louis XIF. 
Ins irin other hand, when the 

Genius incompetence under w4iich 

(ireat Britain entered on the 

w'arwas rejilaced by the inspiring genius of 
Pitt, e)flicers and men by land and by sea 
showed themselves worthy of the highest 
traditions of the nation. France had 
created a navy during the years ot peace, 
but the two gieat fleets from Toulon and 
Brest were both annihilated in 175Q oft 
Lagos and at Quiberon; the British 
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‘Squadrons swe])t the seas iinchallenj^cd. 
Even il Wolfe had failed before Ourbee, 
British leiiifoicements would ultimatelv 
have prevailed ovei Montcalm in his isoKi- 
tion. When it w’as altoj^ethei too late, .i 
new kinj< m Spain letuined to the pim- 
cijdes ol the Bouibon F.imily rom|>act m 
sii])port of Frame, but th(‘ only effect wms 
n to [)lace the S[)anish settlements 

Britain the niercy ol Jhltisll fleets. 

c It seemed meitMv a (luestion 
of the Seas . ^ i i ’t- i 

of tiiiK* before every Fiemh 

or Spanish island should fall a ])rey to the 
mistress of the seas when the new kin/^, 
George III., and his Minister, Bute, resolved 
to terminate the w'ar at the })nce ol the 
most recent tomiuests, and to leave' tlu'ir 
stubborn Prussian ally deserted—for 
which he never forgave them. Fortu¬ 
nately, however, some of his foes had 
already retired, and the lest weie too 
exhausted to continue a struggle in which 
their superior numbers Inid been lepeatedly 
overmatched by Fiederic’s genius. 

The chaialter of the Seven Ye«irs War, 
which opened with the successful attai k of 
the French upon Minorca in i 75 f>. and ended 
w'lth the Treaties ol Pans and Hubei ts- 
burg in 17(13, was determined nitiinly by 
tw^o factors. Fust, (heat Britain deiibei- 
ately and consc lously fought, not foi th(‘ 
b,dance of ])ow'ei in Euiope, which had 
dominated international politics since the 
days of Wolsey, but loi tians-oceanic 
em])ire, conditioned by naval suprt'inacy ; 
w^hereas Franc e dividc'd her eneigic's 

In the second plac'e, the jiroblein of the 
balance of jiow^er liad it'>cdf clia ged, be¬ 
cause the Ha]) ibuig''no longei dominated 
Cential Eurojie, Prussia had a])])eaied as an 
effective iival —so eflectivc* that FTance 
was leady to hel]) her old rival to recover 
her old predommance in order to crush 
the new Power. But a third feature was 
that Russia now bc'gan to ])lay a inuc h moie 
direct and })iomment ])art in the aftaiis 
of Wc^stern Euroiie than she had hitheito 
. , done—a jiosition from wdiich 
ossia ft ^ again to recede*, 

vance in the fact was 

marked that Spain, Holland, 
and Sweden would thenceforth be unable 
to take mou‘ than subordinate placx's. 

The rcisult of the war was decisive m favour 
of Great Britain as concerned the supremacy 
of the British race—though subsequently 
divided - beyond and upon the seas : and 
in favour of Prussia as securing her equality 
with Austria; while France was further 
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than ever from that hegemony of the west 
which Louis XIY. had scmied to attain. 
The “ thaiid Mon.irque ” a])jHMU‘d to 
have achie\ed his obiert when the >j>anish 
down was aicepted for his giaiiclson 
Philip on the diMth of ( harles “ the Be¬ 
witched ” of S])ain, and he coiud declare 
that “ the Pyrenees no longer existc'd.” 

The war of the smcession w'ould have 
taken a different course* it he had not 
jnoceeded to convert England into a 
most eneigetic, instead ol a veiy dnubtful 
o])ponent, by his lecogmtion ot thet'hevalu*!' 
as Jainc*s HI., an act which clis]u*]led the 
ajiadiy of England as a nation to the wai, 
for the rec*ollectic)n of their unliajijiy con¬ 
dition under fame's 11 . and his jn('dc'Ctssoi, 
( harles. made the jicople detoiimn' cl to 
rc'S st to the utmost any attemjit to restore 
the Sliaits to ])ower ; and, (lisasiious .is 
the w.ir ])n)ved, it left tin* Bouillons m 
possc'ssion ot Spam as w'c ‘11 as of Eianc'c*. 
Cnc'umstanc'c's, howevc'r, jircvented tin* 
Boinbon combination Ironi becoming a 
consolidated ioice. The Bourbon was 
King ot S])ain, but its iiiler w.is h'li/abeth 
F'aniese, w'hosc horizon w'as hmitc'd by her 
« . , It.ili.m ambitions and hc'r dt'siK* 

p**^*.^f I sc'cure a gieat inheiit.ince not 
Pro*^ress stepsons, the hens of tin* 

Sjianish till one, but h)i Ik'I own 
ollsprmg. A Spam ])er])etiially phinging 
into eveiv wai which g.ive h«'i a piete.xt 
loi attacking Anstiia h.id no Hiarn't* ol 
lestoiing h(‘r tinanc'es and reoigamsing hei 
adniimstiation so .is to play .01 .imbitious 
])art With any efteir. It w.is not till 
Fdizabeth’s stejison Eerdinand ascended 
the throne, and her influence wms lo^t, lh.it 
Spam, in a decade ol ])eace, was able to 
makt^ rc'al material jirogic-ss Henc«‘, the 
Funnily Compact w.is, m fact, infinitely less 
dangerous to either ot the* jidwtis .igamst 
which it WMS aimed than it might have 
bc*eu made by c ool-lu'aded st.itc'sm.inship. 

But the m.im f.ibiic wh4.h Louis XIV. 
had built up, giandiose, magnificent to 
outwMid vK'w, w.is deficient m real strc'ngth. 
Building on Richelieu’s foundations, he 
had concentratcxl the state in the monarchy. 
The jiower of tlie crown was absolute beyond 
all European jirecedent, and administra¬ 
tion had been m the hands of men selected 
by their king—whether judiciously or 
otherwise—on account of their fitness, not 
on account of their birth. Louis XIV. had, 
in fact, inclined to follow the precedent of 
the Tudors in England, in giving a prefer¬ 
ence to servants who did not belong to the 
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FAVOURITES OF LOUIS XV.: THE YOUNG FRENCH KING IN THE COMPANY OF HIS FRIENFS 

Reproduced by permission of Braun, Clement et Cie. 
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old aristocracy. Under his successor, back, while she was intriguing behind the 
Louis the \\'elM)el()vcd, the aristocracy, backs of Ministers. It was a curious freak 
to a great extent, rc'covered their hold ot ])0])ular favour which g<ive him the tith* 
on adinini:)tration, whereby efficiency was of Bien-aime, the “ Well-belo\ (d,” on his 
greatly impaired. Thus, the chiefs of the reiovory Irom an illness while he was still 
armies which took the held against Frederic a young man—in his later years the (‘pithet 
II. and Ferdinand of Brunswick were of a would have been htted to him only m 
type utterly inferior to that of the antagon- bitter irony. The crown, with i:o dim- 
, ists oi William III. and Marl- inution ol its absolutism, was already being 
Debt^to* Again, sheer absolutism rendered contemjiti Me, the senes ol national 

p. can ])(‘ successtul only when hascoes and disasteis which leached tlu‘ir 

the monarch himstdl is either a culminating stage betwet'ii 1758 and lyh j 
man of high (Mj)<icities 01 is endiAved wnth ruined its prestige. In Fraiue, even th(‘ 
a ha])])y hitulty lor selecting able Ministers, huge element ol bombast and theatritality 
Louis XIV. w'as toleiably qualified in which diaracterised Louis XTV had lathcM* 
both lesjiects, Louis XV. in neither. It nicieased than diminished the loice with 
IS true that I'ranct' owed a good deal to which the Monarchy a})peali‘d to the 
Fleur3^ though the close of his laieer wms jiojmlar imagination , but the sjilendouis ol 
marked by ill-succi^ss v(My much like Loins XV. wane paljiable tinst ‘1 The 
Wal])ole’s in England: but Louis was a prestige of the aiistocracy, wiiu h h.id stood 
mere boy when he bestowed the office of high under the old king, when 

hrst Minister on his aged tutor, wdiom he had ^ undours of demand was de- 

enovgh intelligence to love and lesjieit. stioyed by the iik ompett'iice, 

Alter Fleu'-y died, at th(‘ age ol ninety- ‘ and moie than in('ora]H‘teiKi*, 

three, Louis tried to emulate his great- of cons])icuous mtanluMs ol the ordei, wIumi 
grandlather and be hi> own iiist Minister, mciit ceastal to (ount 

ol which the ])ractii al outcome w'as that The better men .imong the noblessi'w('U‘ 
the king’s niistiess—the most im])ortant ol alive to the decadence but weie uiitible to 
the series wms the Pompadoui —-was \’ir- counteract it Tht‘ nMgii ot Louis tln' 
tually the mistu'ss of Fiance, though the Well-beloved wais sa])pn»g the* foundations 
king might, and lie(|uently did, caii^’' on both ol monarchy ancl oi ai I'^toc rac v, and 
politictil intiigning ol Ins owm behind hei w<ismakingFranc'eready loi the*K« ^ olulum. 



THE VICTORIOUS FRENCH AFTER THE BATTLE OF FONTENOY 
Marshal Saxe, who is shown seated on his white palfrey in the picture, was in command of the French army at the battle 
of Fontenoy in 1745, against which the Duke of Cumberland and his British and Hanoverian troops marched m vain. 

t-roni tlip punt III,; l»y llonce \trnit 

4io8, 




GREAT BRITAIN UNDER THE WHIGS 

AND THE EARLIER GEORGIAN PERIOD 


'^HE (iiMiiitiii pinuc who suc(c*c(le(l Anne lecened in tins voai. The dcatli of 

^ on the British till one and his son alter Louis XIV. destioyed any i>ossible ])ros- 

hini, were ini'ii ol nanow undei standing, pccts of Freiu h assislanc(‘, nevertheless, 

un])opiilar in Iheir adojited coiintiy and the Ear] of Mai rais(‘d some ol the clans 

mort'Intelesti'd in the loitunes oi Hanovtn in Scotland and some county gentleiiKm, 

than m thosi' ol the kingdom to which headed by Thomas Foislt'i anil th(‘ Earl 

they weie mdi'bted lor wealth and con- ol Dei went water raisial the Jaiobitii 

sidei<ition Owing to ignoranu* of the standaid m England The 

ICngiish langiK’ge they diopp(‘d till* custom of^Jacobitc using toJlapstal igno- 

ol jieison.Ll atli'iidance at the meetlng'^ ... . mnnoiisly at Iheston ; on the 

ol the ( abinet whiih thus acipined a new * * s.nne day Mar iought a drawn 
nidepiMideiK e and consideratKiii Then battle w ith Aigvle at Shei ill Muir, alter 

j-uwei was shown i hielly in the choice ol win, h the Scottish rising also fell to pieces. 

Ministiis. Although th(‘ jn.Lctical im- The ('abinet, liaMiig weathered the in- 
jiossibihty ol ruling without a jiaiha- suiieition, jiiovided .igainst .my sudden 

mentary nuijoiily was now admitti'd, reaction ol jiopular leeling m England and 

the king had still i onsiderable fu^edom Scotl.ind by the Sejiteinnal Ai t in 171b, 

in i hoosmg betwi'en the ii\<il le.iders ol whii h extended the ma\nnnm duiation of 

Ilii‘ ])i('dominant p.iity At .an early P.irhament liom thri'e \'i'.irs to se\en. 

chill' the M'liigs bioke up into grou])s. The Act wms so wordc'd as to ciAcr the 

wlnih well* held ti'gether by laniily Pjirliament by which it was passed, and 

mlluenie 01 peisonal i oiisiderations By a geneial eli'Ction w.is thus postponed to 

.1 skilful use ol the lealousies wliiih ijuietei times But .1 ]H‘isonal (tiiarrel 

The Kin ’s these groups, the between W.iljiole and St.inh:-])e led to 

Dislikc*of* could olten assent his Walpoli'S secession , he bei ame the leadei 

the English P^'^ideas (iC'oige I did ol the P.iihamentary Ojijiosition. 

not care He disliked the In 1720 the (ioM'riimeiit w as hitally com- 
English he asked nothing bettei than ])romised by the lailuie of the South Sea 

to be lelt to his mistiesses and his pot.i- Bubble, a scheme for \t'stmg the Engh h 

tions He would have nothing to do with rights of ti ide with the Spanish colon es 

the Tones , but he was i ontc'iit w itli any m .1 single ch.irtered company. The 

W'lng Mnnstc'is who could sc'cuie Inm South Se.i Bubble w.is the outcome of 

m the enjoyment ol an *imj>le civil one ot those mamas lor sjieculation to 

list, .111(1 his l.imily 111 the succc'ssion to which commercial communities aie par- 

the (nown Such a Ministry, however, ticularly liable m the first st.iges of their 

he did not obtain at the Inst .ittcnnjit. develojmient , and France suffered m 

Thiit formed in 1714, under the Ic'adeiship this same ye.u from a hnancial crisis 

ot Tow'iisend .md St.inhojie, contained ^ , jiioduced by the colkijise of 

but one man ol marked ability: and Law’s’ Mississij’ipi Company. 

Robert Walpole wms at first only the P<iy- But the English (Tovernment, 

master ol the I'oices. He rose, how’i'ver, 01 certain members ot it, hcid 

in 1715, to be Chancellor of the EKchequei, connived at the tricks by which the 

and the real br.un of the .idministration. price ot the South-Sea stock w^as in- 

The stolid accjuiescence ol the countiy flated to excess; their conduct incurred 

at large in the establishment of the the greater odium because the company 

Hanoverian dynasty w’as sufficiently had been founded undei the protection and 

demonstrated by the apathy with winch guarantee of the State. They fell ignomini- 

an attempt at.a Jacobite restoration wms ously; and Walpole, admittedly the first 
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KING GEORGE I. IN HIS CORONATION ROBES 
A great-grandson of James I of England, George I , who had been Elector of Hanover since ItlOS, was proclaimed 
King of Great Britain, according to the Act of Settlement, on the death of Queen Anne iii 1714 Though king he took 
little part in the government of the country, the affairs of which were in the able hands of Sir'Robert Walpole, 
and, his affections remaining with Hanovei, he lived tliere as much as possible. He died at Osnabruck in 1727 

financier of the age, was calk'd into j)ower Walpole took the first stej) towaids free 
that he might minimise the consc(|ueiices trade. His jiowcr was m dangt'r at tlie 
of the crisis. The skill with which hewound death of the old king, in 1727, foi although 
u]) the company assured his pojnilarity. the Prince of Wales and Waljiole had 

Walpole earned further gratitude from acted together when Waljiole was in oppo- 
the commercial classes by a policy of sition, their friendship had been destroyed 
peace and retrenchment, and by reform- by Walpole’s rise to power. But there 
mg to some extent the customs tariff, was no other Whig who fulfilled the 
The country had inherited from the neces.^ary conditions for the first place in 
past a number of import duties of which the Cabinet. Walpole was continued m 
the majority impeded trade without in- office, not through choice, but of necessity, 
creasing the revenue. By abolishing these until he succeeded in capturing the car of 
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Caroline, the queen of George 
II. The king’s mental in¬ 
fidelities were gross and 
numerous ; but the influence 
of the queen w'as supreme in 
political affairs, and her 
alliance with Walpole, con¬ 
tinued without a break until 
her death in 1737. siuured 
the Minister against court 
intrigues. Walpole is the first 
Prime Ministei in the modern 
sens(‘ of the word Tiijiiactice 
he discarded the theory that 
all Ministers of the Crown 
were on an equality, and en¬ 
titled to (liffei 
as they pleased 
upon politK.il 
(piestions In his 
Cabinet Waljiole 
would have none 
but subordinates. 

One by one his 
ablest colleagues 
weie forced to 
leave the Minis¬ 
try because they 
would not bow 
to his wishes, and 
m time the novel 
spectacle was to 
be seen of a 
Whig govern¬ 
ment sufft'nng 
from the attacks 
of aWhig()})j)osi- 
tion. (\irt(‘iet 
and Pulteney,thc 
chief of these dis¬ 
appointed rivals, 
vv e 1 a b 1 e r 
speakers <ind 
more brilliant 
])oliticians than 
the Minister But 
Walpole rested 
secure in the 
c o n fi d e n c e of 
the commercial 
classes and in the 
possession of a 
parliamentary 
majority. He has 
been rejiroached 
with inventing a 
system of jiarlia- 
mentary corrup¬ 
tion The charge 



IS unfair, foi the House of 
('ommons had been corrupt 
befoie the Revolution, and 
still moie so 111 the reign 
of William III. Walpole’s 
bribery w.is more remarkable 
lor success than for origin¬ 
ality, and the sums which 
he spent on this purjiose have 
been grossly exaggerated. 

Even ill the early eigh- 
teiMith century the ojiinions 
THE GREAT WALPOLE House of Commoiis 

Sir Robert Walpole was the first Were laigtdy influenced by 
Prime Minister in the modern sense tfiO* ni focklirwr 

of the word When he retired iii ^ ^ pUDiK leelUlg 

1742 he was created Earl of Orford 'file \otes foi wllicll WaljlOlc 

paid 111 cash and 
plates weie only 
Ills whilt‘ he re¬ 
mained pojiular 
outofdoois. In 
the end h(‘ lost Ills 
majority tin ough 
the ojiposition oi 
the mei chant 
(lass, whose* 
Mmislt*!' he had 
be(‘n in d ])ec uhai 
sense* For this 
e lass jK'tK'e and 
1 (‘t ren« hinent 
might (h' inu( h. 
but .1 pail of 
what llu'vde'sned 
('ould be* s(‘(uied 
only by war. 

Spain resente'd 
the ee)innu*i( lal 
clauses 111 th(‘ 
T 1 t* .1 t y o t 
Utiecht, the 
moie so be'cause* 
English traders 
in Amei le an 
w^iteis contrived 
to extract from 
the treaty large*! 
advantages than 
the fi amersof the 
treaty had ever 
cont em plated. 
Stan h o ]i e and 
Sunderland had 
guarded against 
.Spanish designs 
by a Triple Alli¬ 
ance with France 
and Holland, in 
171b. Walpole 



BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
The earlier years of the reign of this monarch have been described as 
“the most prosperous period that England had ever known.” He 
succeeded iiis father, in 1727, as King of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and died suddenly at Kensington on October 2.ith, 176o. 

\ft« r the paintinif K. V Pim 



^THE LAST BRITISH SOVEREIGN IN BATTLE. KING GEORGE II. AT THE BATTLE OF DETTINGEN. IN THE YEAR 1741 
Britain was involved in the War of the Austrian Succession, and at the battle of Dettingren June 16th, 1741, Georgre II. was at the head of the British and Hanoverian troops, this being 
the last occasion on whi^'h a British soveieign commanded an army in the field. The victory of the British arms was more creditable to the gallantry of the king than to his military skill. 
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endeavoured to continue tins ])olicy, and 
believed that he might ('ouiit implicitly 
u])on the jiacihc mteiilions of the French 
Minister, Cardinal Fleury. But Fleury’s 
inliuence was not always sujireme m the 
councils ot Louis XV. ; and in 17 ]; a 
family compact was se(M‘tly 
cimcluded b(‘tweeii fhe Boui¬ 
llons of vS]),im and France 
with the (Inert object ol 
curtAilmg the maritime sii])- 
remacy ot England. 

The lesult ot th(‘ compact 
was soon apparent in mou' 
vigorous att(‘m])ts on tlu' 

])art ot Sji.iin to re])r(*ss tlu* 
trade whu h ICnglish smnggh'i s 
had de\’e]op(‘{l with the* 

Spanish coloiiK's. The Spanish 
government bt*gan to asseat 
the light ot s<‘ar(lnng English 
ships on th(' high seas, and 
treated suspei ted ('i(‘ws with 
unjustifiable severity d'he 
story of a certain ('apt.iin 
Jenkins, who had lost an (‘.ir 
in an affiMy with Sjiainsh coastguaids, 
raised a U'lnjiest ol indignation in the 
country. Wcdjioh' though c onviiu (‘d that 
the war would be disastious, sime he 
believed that th(‘ ( ounti v would be unabie 
to cope with tlu' (‘\p('( t(‘d combm.ition of 
the I'remh and Sp.unsh jioweis, bow(‘d 
to the will ot the country j 
and undertook the miinagt'- 
ment ol tlu* wai. P)Ut he was 
vigorously d(‘nonnc(‘d in the* 

Press ])y Bohngbioke, whom, 
with rare toi be.n aiu e, lie luid 
p(‘rmitted to letiirn to Eng¬ 
land, and in Paihament by 
the riv.il Wings wliom he 
h.id evicted Iroin oHic(' He 
showed no ability as a Wai 
Minist(*r; his gie.it mainstay, 

Queen ('ai olint*, w.is dead; tlie 
hostile loKcs w'ere unitc*d in 
then animosity towards Inm. 

Foi thes(' reasons his ]).iny 



DUKE OF NEWCASTLE 
A Mipporter of WalpoL, he suc¬ 
ceeded lus brother, Henry Pelham, 
as Premier m 17 »t He retired in 
but became Prime Minister 
again in I7'»7, and died in 17d8 



CAPTAIN ANSON 


but the usual tendency had been to regard 
these objects as subordinate to the time- 
honoured aim ot preserving the Eurojiean 
balanc(‘. In the jieriod now to be surveyed 
the balance is still a consideration ; with 
(hiiteret and (ieorge II. it was the decisive 
(onsideration. But it rapidly 
fell into the background, and 
the attention ot the middle 
classes and of the ablest 
Ministers was soon concen¬ 
trated uj)on North America 
and Indui. In British history 
the jieriod of colonial wars 
includes a sliuggle between 
the component paits of the 
constitution. Theie is an 
att(‘mj)t to revelse the Revo¬ 
lution settlcunc'iit and to 
restore the* old predoimnaiiLe 
of the king over Parliament 
This st niggle* IS m jiait 
responsible toi the reverses 
whu h Britain i*\j)erienced 
111 the c()h)«ii.il jH'iiod , and 
th(' loss od Ameiic.i caused it 
to b(‘ termm.itc*d in favour of Parlniment 
Tlieie IS, thcietore, a close connection 
bftw’ec'ii loic'ign policy and domestic 
histoiy, but it IS a connection which 
bc*('om(‘s mtim.ite only wh(*n tlu* struggle 
w’lth Inanee is tar .idvanced At tlie 
b(*gmnmg ol tlu* jieriod Biitnh history is 
. . merely tlu* history ol a w^ai. 

: ' (aiteiet, the ‘^uccessor of 

Waljxih*, w.is unic'jue among 
the jioliticiaiis of the day m 
Ins mast(*ry of the (lerman 
situation. This gamed him 
the ear ol ('i(*orge II , and the 
twa) combined to involve the 
countiy m the War of the 
Austrian Succession. Public 
fe(*lmg was wnth them because 
th(‘y took the side opj^osed to 
that of Franck. But their 
object w'as to shit'ld Hanover 
against Fiance and Prussia, 
to pr(*s(‘rve the integrity ol 


dissolved. He* 1 (‘Signed 111 1741; another^Drake,^this famous Austiiaii d()niini(ms, and 
and the m.in.igement of the “ 

war devolv(*d on his successor, 

Carteret (1742-1744). 

The retirement ot W.iljnile manguiates 
a new jih.ise m cuir l()r(*ign jiolicy ; W'e 
may call it tlu* colonial jih.ise Colonu's, 
sea ])owei, and se.i ti.ade had been among 
the objects lor wdiich England fought m 
the Stuart and revolutionary epochs; 


voyager circumnavigated the globe, , mnintTin tho Ivdnnrc' in 
plundering the Spanish colonies maintain TllC paianCC ill 

and merchant fleets. In 1701 he (jemuiny; the nation. Oil the 
became Admiral of the Fleet other hand, regarded the 
w’ai chiefly m its colonial bearings. 
Hence the subsidu*s which the Minister 
lavished njion (ieiman ])rm('(*s soon 
occasioiK'd biting criticisms, and William 
Pitt w'on his s})urs by attacking Carteret 
in the House of Commons. “ This great, 
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which his father had been 


this powerful, this formidable kingdom,” 
said the liiturc confederate of Fiederic II., 
“ IS now consideied only as a province to 
a despicable' electorate ” The victory of 
Dettingen, in 174], more Cieditable to the 
personal gallantry of (ieorge 11. than to his 
skill as a general, did not 
])acify the ()|)posili()n. Car¬ 
teret, though a brilliant 
debatei, failed to convince 
the country that his ])lans 
were sound, and faileel also 
to re'dc'cm tbe'ir (h'fects 
])y discovering siK'cessful 
generals He v\as forct'd 
to retire in 1744, and the 
management ol affaiis 
])assed to his former col¬ 
leagues, tlu' IVlIiams The 
P(' hams wvvv ])oor di})lo- 
mats, and <is Wai Ministi'i's 
beneath contempt. Hut 
tin'll* enoinioiis infhu'iK'e 
and tlien skill in ])aity 
management eiiabk'd tliein 
to keep a woi king maioiity 

lleniy Ik'lham the Piinu' Minister, 
took into till' govi'rnmi'nl ,ill tin' Tones 
who might lia\<‘ lu'cn dangeious Tlu* 
opjiosition wliuli he h.id t() ('luountei 
came cliietly fiom his tellow Ministeis, 
and mattered littk* since Ins biotln'i, 
th(' Duke of Newiastle 
kept the ( onnnons wt'll 
in hand. TIk' (hu'l (a’e 
of the biotheis was to 
extiicate thems('l\es lioni 
the w’ai, Tlu'v heljxd 
Austiia with siibsidu's 
alone, and, in 1745, (on- 
(hided a si'jiaiMte jieace 
with Prussia which coni- 
j)elled Maria Theiesa 
to accpiiesce in the loss 
of Sik'sia. 

Ihit the war with Fiance 
continued, and w'ent badly. 

All English aimv was de- 
tt'ated at Fontenoy m 
T745,and the Duke of Ciim- 
beiland slnired with the 
allies th(* humiliation of 
l.auffeld 111 1747 ; nor were 
the successes of the navy cons]ncuoiis. 
Th(' lemaikabk' voy.ige in winch ra]>tain 
Anson (1740-1744) i ncumnax igated the 
globe, like another Diake, jiluiKk'img the 
S])anish colonies and merchant fleets, was 
a feat of more bulliancc than proht to the 


country. Under the Pelhams nothing was 
effected at sea except the capture of Cape 
Breton, in 1745, and the destruction ol 
two French squadrons. The commerce of 
France suffered by the war, but her losses 
w^re of a temporary character. Both 
army and navy had de¬ 
teriorated under the peace 
administiation of Walpole, 
and the goxernment was 
further hampered by the 
Scottish rebellion. Hence, 
little was gained by the 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle m 
1748. England and France 
resigned their conquests, 
tin* Ih'etender was t'xju'llcd 
from Fi ance, and the French 
recognised the Hanoverian 
Succession. It was a truce 
_ , _ rather than a peace. But 

- THE OLD PRETENDER" 

Th#* son of James II. of England and of , , ^ . 

his second queen. Mnry of Modena, t^kc of lOUntlllg UpOn il 
James Francis Edward failed in his Ic'Ugtliy pC'aCC', and bcgail 
effoits to win back the throne from recluce tllC Stl'CIlgth of 

tlu' army and navy. 

In Groat Britain, the most im])ortant 
featme of a war, otherwi.se lacking in 
significant results, was the episode ot 
” the Forty-five.” Jacobitism made its 
last serious attempt m that year, k'd by 



voung 



Pi nice Charles Edward Stuart, son of 
“ the Old Pretender," was quite as unsuc¬ 
cessful as his father m his attempts upon 
the Crown, though he aroused the love 
and enthusiasm of the Scottish people. 


Prt'tenck'r ” (i.c., claimant), 
Cliaiies Ethvard Stuart. 
Without hope of foreign 
aid, the prince landed 
almost alone, m the west 
of Scotland. Tht*passionate 
loyalty of chiefs and clans¬ 
men ])laced him at the 
head of an army of High¬ 
landers. Edinburgh fell into 
his hands, the camp of 
the government com¬ 
mander, Sir John Cope, was 
sur])nscd and his forces 
were put to ignommious 
rout. A few wrecks later, 
Charles w\as over the Bolder, 
maichmg on London, whei e 
wild panic prevailed. But 
when he reached Dei by, 
counsels of prudence or 
dcs])air triumjihed. The 
English Jacobites had not risen ; th(' 
gathering armies of the government wen' 
bound to annihilate his loice if h(‘ 
advanced, unless something like a miracle 
hai)pened. From the mom'^nt the retreat 
began, the cause was hopelessly lost. 
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In spite of a severe defeat inflicted 
on General Hawley, at Falkirk, Charles 
had to withdiaw into the Highlands. 
Thither the Duke of Cumberland jmrsin'd 
him ; the last ho])es ot the Smarts were 
extinguished on the Field ot C'ullodcMi, 
and with them the last hojics ot th ‘ 
Scottish patriots who still hankered for 
sf‘paration from England. The govern- 
niv^nt, mdec^d, aroused considerable indig¬ 
nation (‘Veil among loyalists by the 
s(‘verity of the trc'atmeiit whu'h it meted 
out to the rebels Hut the Highlands, 
where alone a new rebellion might be 


From 1746 the history of Scotland was 
one of increasing pros])erit}’ and of brilliant 
intellectual develojimeut. The historian 
and jihilosopher Hume; Adam Smith, the 
toundei of econoiiiR science ; Janu's Thom¬ 
son, the poet ot Nature; Macphersoii, the 
editor and forger ol the Ossiamc })oems— 
these are perhajis the best known figures ot 
this northern renai sauce. But thc*y were 
supported by other WTiters and think(.‘rs ol 
more thau iTspectable meiit; and tlu‘ day 
was not lar distant when Burns and Scott 
were to exjire.ss m tht'ir diflert'iit manners 
the quintessence of the national chaiactei. 



AFTER CULLODEN PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD A FUGITIVE IN THE HIGHLANDS 
Defeated by the Duke of Cumberland at Culloden, “the Young Pretender ” tied to the Western Highlands, where, 
surrounded by loyal friends, chief among whom was the heroine Flora Macdonald he evaded capture. After five mouths’ 
wandering, he escaped to France The above picture represents the Stuart prince sleeping in a cave on the hillside, 
while his faithful Highlanders stand by on guard, a reward of t to,000 having been offered for his capture 


iqqnchciult'd, were disdrmcd ; and the 
]K)wer of tlK‘ chiefs w’as undermined by 
an act abolishing their jurisdictions. 

The clansmen murmurt'd against the newv 
rule of ])eace and law, but the onl\ jxissiblc 
escajie lay in (‘migration to th(‘ N(‘w World, 
or enlistment under th(‘ colours ol the 
Britisli army. Both couises were ex¬ 
tensively adoj)t(‘d, and if, on th(‘oiicliand, 
emigrants contninited to the bitterness ot 
the feud betwenni England and the colonu^s, 
on the other hand the Highland regiment', 
raised by th(' elder Pitt, became a most 
valuable elenKiiil m the British army. 


'I'he Peace ot Ai\-la-Chapclle S(‘parat('d 
England Irom Austria, the one ally to 
whom sli(‘ had been bound bv all the ties 
ol Intelest ; loi Maria Ther(‘sa bitterly 
i('sent(‘d the pressuie which tlu' Pelhams 
had jnit upon liei to secure li(‘r concurrence 
in the European settlement. And France 
presumed uixni English isolation. Both 
in North America and in India the 
pioneers of French colonisation w’aged 
imiTinitting war n])on the interests ot 
England. In the N(‘w^ World attenijits 
W’ere made to form a cordon of Fnmch 
lorts extending from Canada to Louisiana, 
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in order that the British might be con 

fined to the eastern littoral; ^ 

and the colonists ol Nova 

Scotia had cause to coin- 

plain ol Fieiich aggressions. 

Meanwhile Dupleix, the 

French rejiresentative in 

fndia, used the teucls and 

dynastic wars of native states 

to extend Ins country's in- 

fluence throughout the ITo- \Xw 

Vince of Madras. In 1751 

there was open war between 

the Biitish and French lor 

the ascendancy in the Carnatic. 

The crisis brought Robert AnAi 




The war he was incapable of managing. 

His nominee, (ieneial Brad- 
dock, \\a^ deb'ated aiul killed 
on till' way to Foil Dmpiesne 
1 in 1755: llu'Ohio and Missis- 

■ sip})! seemed to be lost 

3 foi t‘ver. Oil! side Parliament 

m tluMc was the greatest leadi- 

ness to hel}) tht‘ Ministry by 
priVtite (‘llort. A loan of 
£T.()()() 000 was subs('Tii)(.d 
“ thiee times over as soon as 

* floatc'd ; large bounties were 

I lecruits out of 

vohmtaiy subscri})t ions 
'HiTT-ru Newcastle hit by accident 


The crisis brought Robert adam smith Newcastle hit by accident 

Clive to the fiont, and aftc*l a Scottish political-economist, he U]H)n tllC' JlOJHlkll nietllls of 

his achievement at Arcot won lame by his‘Mnqmry mto the satisl\ iiig 1)01 ml.ir demands. 

British predominance m the of Nations’-a book which mflu- In 175b, 1 )\ concluding 

south of Jndia was very ‘“"d the ieK..ut.on of the p.nod .i^oecnu'ut 

w h 1 c li was 


south of India was very 
soon assured. 

This success,how¬ 
ever, niomtmtous 
as it proved in 
the future, did 
not allay the 
anxiety of the 
British Par¬ 
liament. The 
interc^sts of com¬ 
merce fornuxl at 
this time the all- 
engrossing to})ic 
ofclebato. TIkmc 
was a gt iieral 
feeling ol insecu- two famc 
nty. Ministers These brave sei 

diri niif rtiirt- by the victories oi i^uiueron ana Lagos, me aesmiciion oi cuerboui jr, „ 4 

QlU. noi com and the bombardment of Havre Rodney was created a peer with ^'SW t gO loit l)y 
maud the eon- a pension of 11^,000 a year Lord Hawke, in 1 7 <*r. was appointed First Montc.llin till* 
r 1 f Lord of the Admiralty and in 17 <)H became Admiral of the Fleet . ,, , \ 

ndence ol the fall ol (.ilcutta 

country. even of the ■■■■■PHBBIHpH Sma].ib Dowlah m 

members who voted ior their 175b, wim h 

measures. Many critics as- setmu'd to stain{> his ad- 

seited that tlie Whig system nimistr.ition as hopt'lessly 

of government by corru])tion incnK ient, ,'iiul to seal the 

had sa])})cd the national doom of tin' e(4<>n],il imliey. 

morale and cimrgy. Nothing. At tins ]unctuie lu' dis- 

it W'as thought, but a great eovend in WMli.im Pitt the 

war, conducted by a man of nt‘c(‘ssaiy Wai Mmistei. Pitt 

genius, could save the country Hf L Paymaster ol the 

from the fatal lethargy which it Fore(*s for a time, hut his 

had overtaken it. War broke ^ voice had been ehieJly heard 

out in America in 1734, and in oj)])osition. He'was with- 

found Ministers unjirejiared. IHHHHlkKSIBH out private influence o: 
The death of Henry Pelham official experience ; he wdb 

left Newcastle confused and his mark in the provemment kiiown chicflv^ as a brilliant 
irresolute. He could barely Sf ft?lL‘JtoV“H"‘w« debater and rhetorician. But 

manage the selfish groups into pee«»« »»^ord Chatham in nee. commanded the confidence 
which the Whig party was dissolving, of the people, and soon showed that 



guiiusttu- TVVO FAMOUS ADMIRALS. RODNEY AND HAWKE ‘I' iUlliOK.l, 
Ministers These brave seamen reasserted the maritime supremacy of England C .1 }» t U 1 ' 
nrit by the victories of Quiberon and Lagos, the destruction of Cherbouig, rv i: 

not com- and the bombardment of Havre Rnrlnev uraiL rreate.l n .«.h, V ISWCgO TOll 


w li 1 e li was 
ri'allv, though 
not avowi^dly. 
(hrei'li'd ag.mnst 
Fr<mei‘, he jmc- 
])an‘(I an ad(*- 
qu.iti' resistaiu'e 
to th(‘ ('oahtioii 
ol Fi.inee and 
Ansliia. wliK'li 
was loi in iiig 
11 n d »' 1 t li 
au^])u es ol Kau- 
ml/ But the 
i.iihiu' of B\ng 
at MmoK.i, the 
c .1 1> t u r ot 




ADMIRAL RODNEY BOMBARDING THE FRENCH TOWN OF HAVRE IN 17.) 
Anchoring before Havre in the month of July, Admira* Rodney bombarded the town, setting it on fite in several places 


tlu'ir confid'MK'e 
w.is justiliod 
Riiliiif( Ihellouso 
oi ('oninioiis l)y 
t lu* in Hue lice 
whidi li<‘ 1)01' 
I o \v d 1 roll! 
Xc well Stic, he 
was, novel thc- 
less, a deni O' 
ciatK'leadei, who 
boasted that he 
had reteivt'd his 
mandate iiom 
the count IV, and 
would lender his 
a( count to the 
])eo])li‘ rath(‘r 
than to the 
('low'll. His sue- 
cesses were 
doubly w’clcomc, 
because they 
were felt to be 
won in the face 
of a corrupt ]mrty 
system and an 



d elects as a 
slalt'sm.in — ht' 
w.is im])al'(‘nt of 
det.ul, and he 
s])i‘nl money with 
unmressaiv prO' 
lusion He had 
an invincible love 
ol the theatrical, 
W'liKh appealed 
not mert'lv in 
his private be- 
hiivioui, but also 
in his ])ubhc 
pohev. C)n the 
otlier hand, he 
grasped the Eu- 
rop(‘an situation 
at a glance , and 
the help, both m 
moiU‘y and in 
men. which he 
lavished upon 
F r e dene t h e 
(ji'eat ]n'ovcd the 
soundest of in¬ 
vestments. Pitt 


unsympathetic 
sovereign. Pitt 
had two great 
and obvious 


KING GEORGE III boasted. and with 

Born in London in 17.18, he succeeded to the throne in 1761), and, not maertn ftiof 

content to leave the adairs of the country in the hands of his icasoii, mat 

ministers, took a leading part in its government. He has been described 
as *'brave, honest, and religious, and as representing the ‘*type of 
the ordinary Englishman." In 1811 he became permanently insane. 


he would conquer 
America on the 
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banks of tlu‘ Elbe: for France found 
berscll involved in a dt's]aerate ('onlinental 
war, which left her ])owerless to watch the 
interests ol ('anada. The Indian victories 
of Clive and Eyre Coote (1757-I7()r) owed 
little to Pitt’s direct 
assistance; but it was 
the Euro})ean war 
which enabled Clive 
to crush vSura)ah 
Dowlah, and ('note 
to destroy the 
settlement ol Pondi¬ 
cherry in 17(11. 

The events ol Pitt’s 
war ministry can be 
mentionedonh’m the 
bnetest wa\. Hawkt' 
and Rodin'v and Mos- 
('awen reasserted the 
maritime su])ieinnc\ 
of En^jlaiid bv tlu‘ 
victories ol QuiIhtou 
and Lagos, the de¬ 
struction ot t'lu'i- 
bouig, and the bom- 
baidmi'iit ot Havrt' 

In I7()2 the French West Indies weie one 
by one annexed, and tlu* acci'ssion ol SjMiii 
to the side of Fraiui* was <ivengt'd b\ the 
capture ol H.iv<in<i «ind the Phih])])ines. 
On land W'olle and Arnheist weie no 
less successful m then 
attacks njion C.uiada. 

The foimei jH’iished 111 
the moment ol vk tor\. at 
Quebec in I75(), but the le- 
diiction ol the colony w*is 
com])letedby hiscolle.igue 
in the following \e.n. 

But Ihtt’s successes 
were brought jirematui ely 
to an end by a change of 
sovereigns. The old king 
died 111 17()0, and the 
successor, his grandson, 

(ieorge III , mounted the 
throne wath a fixed resolve 
to free the pierogative 
from the trammels ol thi* 

Whig ascendancy. The 
princi])les ol Toryism, 
discredited m the country 
and banished Irom Parliament, had found 
an asylum in the royal family The new 
king had been trained 111 the theories of 
Bolingbroke, wLo from his n*tirement had 
consistently preach('d the specious doctrine 
that a king should be above all ])arties, 
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and should choose his Ministers without 
relerence to their connections. The odium 
which corrujition had brought upon the 
party system emboldened George HI. 
ro ajipl}' these lessons wathoiit loss ol time. 

Hi‘ sowed dissension 
in the Cabinet of Pitt 
and Newcastle, jier- 
SLiaded the majority 
to vote against the 
o])ening ol war with 
S])ain, and in 1761 
ibove Pitt to seek 
refiigi' for his morti- 
lication in retirement. 
New castle was oust(‘d 
in 17()2 and the king’s 
tutor. Lord Bute, w^as 
called to the head ol 
the admmi.stratioii. 

Bute’s first act was 
to renounce the Prus¬ 
sian alliance and to 
i'oiuiude the Treaty 
ol Pans in i7f>;,. The 
tieatv could not tail 
to be advanttigeous, 
but It'ss wxis g.imed tlhin the siua esses ol 
Pitt had entitk‘d tlu‘ country to exjiei't 
11 avan.i and the Philij^jiines were restored 
to Spam, .IS h.ivmg Ihhmi taktui alter tlu* 
f OIK iusion ol ])eace, (iiiachTmix*, the 
wealthiest ol tbe West 
Indies, and Pondichtn\ 
the duel ol h 1 .uk e’s In¬ 
dian settleniiMits, w'ere 
abandoned without an\ 
valid 1 eason. Fi .nice sur- 
lendered (an.ula, Cajie 
Iheton (iriMuida, the 
L(x‘ward Islands, and 
Minorca , but she re¬ 
tained St. Pieiie and the* 
Miciuelons. with valuabk* 
fishing lights on the New¬ 
foundland coast, and on 
th(‘ mainland she kejit 
her foothold in Louisiana, 
diie jieace was sharjilv 
criticised m England. 
Bute and the cpieen- 
mother, ujion whos(‘ 
favour he mainly de- 
])ended, hecame the most unjiojnilar 
])ers(ms in the country. Bute retired, 
and a new double constitutional struggle 
was inaugurated between the king and 
Ministers, and between mother country 
and colonies. Arthtr D. Innes 



QUEEN CHARLOTTE 


In I7(»I. the year after he ascended the throne of Great 
Britain and Ii eland, Gcotge III mart led Charlotte Sophia 
of Mecklenbnrg-Strehtz. whose portrait is given above 



LORD BUTE 


After the retirement of Pitt and Newcastle, 
the King's tutor, Lord Bute, was called to the 
head of the administration, and his first act 
was to renounce the Prussian alliance and to 
conclude the Treaty of Pans He died in 1702 




THE GREAT HAPSBURG MONARCHY 

AND THE SUCCESSION OF MARIA THERESA 


(U*( ision of the (juostion of Ihc 
^ S})ainsli siic('(*ssioii, the* (:on(]iK‘st of 
Ifiiiigciry, 11 h‘ iart llhit siik o flu* IVarc of 
Wt‘st])iiali<i Ilic‘ so-('al]c(l (iCMinan inlient- 
aiK o had uiKc.isinj^dv sliown a tondoiK y 
to scp.iiatioii lioni tlii' (‘inpin*, made it 
impelative tlhil stiould he some 

loimal (oust itiit ion of tlie Hajedmrg 
possessions, a tiist tentative elfoi t toi the 
loimation (I a c ompi ehmisix e state 
'riune w.Ls no Anstiiaii sttite in (‘Xisteiue, 
theie was meiely alaniily ])ioperty, a muon 
ol kingdoms and ('ountries, wnthoi w'ltlioiit 
( onstitutioihd tu's, w ilh or w'lthout ( ommou 
Intel ests hiouglil into mutual relation only 
tinougli tli(' pel son ol tlie monarch, j)os- 
sessing the most varied pri\il(‘g(‘s and 
liurdencvl witli the most di\'erse obliga¬ 
tions 'riu' cii'dimstanees w'hieh h.id 
l<i\oured the loimationol agieat dynastic 
jmwei pio\ed so nianv ol)sta(l(‘S to the 
(leatiou ot ii unittsl kingdom. Many 
'Tk ‘tftempts h.i\(‘ been mad(‘ to 


&ps urgs lh)lu*mia and ifungary to 

th(‘ (iiMinan Al})ine tenitoiv, dating bom 
1has 1)con ('onsidoied a starting point, 
so ha\(‘tlH‘ attempts made .it theoutsetof 
tlie so\'('nti'enth eentmy to toim a general 
eonleienie cd L.indt.ig deleg,ites The 
Ksognition ol the heieilitaiy monarchy ot 
the Ha|)sburgs m the lands ot the Hun- 
g.uian down m rtiSy has been indicated 
.is show ing the mn-d loi i losei connection 
between the siweial jiarts of tlie Hapsburg 
estatis But all these })henomena are to 
be explained as rc'sults of the growung 
power ot tlu' nobles, and have, moreover, 
merely proved the general fact that the 
formation ot independent kingdoms from 
the several parts of the Hapsburg territory 
was an impossibility. 

The resumtition of the plan of uniting 
Bohemia, Moravia, and the Silesian piin- 
npahties under a foreign rule split upon 
the roi'k of religious discord, and the 
Catholic pow'ers w'ere obliged to intervene 


kingdom Till' pel manent union 


to secure the hereditary rights of Ferdinand 
II. The battle of the White Mountain 
put an end to the Bohemian constitution ; 
that IS, to the idea of the Bohemian 
coimtiies as an independent unity, with 
theii owm government, their owm military 
B ttl f financial system. Bohemia 

closely united to the 

MounUin Jhe 

jierson of the prince. Had 

the Palatinate lulei maint.ained hisgiound, 
he would ha\ e been ieduced to stii'iigthen- 
ing to tht' best of his jiowc'i the lies w'hu h 
united (lermany to tlu' empne and to 
seeming the sipiport ot the Protestant 
orders by making coiuessions to the 
empire. In th.at case the (iermanisation 
ol the Czechs would h.ixe liei'ii brought 
about through the identity ol then C'huidi 
with that ot the ])ure (ieiman countries 
The Catholic reaction had been earned 
out .Lg.imst till' ri'volutionary Protest.int 
jKLi'ties without any considt'iation tor the 
direction taken by the tide of nation.d 
movements, ('athohcism neither needed 
nor dc'sned assistance from CiCiman 
source's, as its strength was bast'd uj)on the 
Romanci' and Slavonic, not uj)on the 
('lerman peojiles. The conipiest of Hun¬ 
gary W'ould certainly have lieen impossible 
without tlie helj> of Germany and her 
aimed provinces , but the emjiire had 
allowx'd the House of Hapsburg without 
protest to grasp the advantages gained, 
because it was itself imalde to extend its 
supremacy over so laige and so far distant 
a country, owing to the lack of an organised 
administration and of a standing impeKal 
^ ^ army. The means employed 

s ac es o Braiidenburg-Prussia for 

AdmJ.?r.fiontheamalgamationo£itsdiffer- 
ent provinces into one state 
wx^re impracticable for the House ol Haps¬ 
burg. It w'as impossible to introduce a 
uniiorm administration for Hungary, 
Bohemia, and a dozen German duchies anci 
counties with the same rapidity and suc c ess 
as Prussia had attained. The royal House 
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of Austria was involved to a far greater to the present day. The first stei)s which 
extent than were the Hohenzollerns in brought the solution somewhat nearer 
every European quarrel and complication, could juoceed only from the ruling house 
For many decades it could have found no itself ; they consist in the constitutional 
opportunity to turn its attention to recognition of the ruling power as a unity 
domestic organisation, leaving aside and in the securing of the succession in 
questions of European importance and order to obviate disruption, 
abandoning a foreign policy which made Ferdinand I. could see no special danger 
^ . for disunion and disruption, to the ])ower of the ruling house in the 

1C oriovt Only critics With out historical disruption and dissolution of his dominion 

Pr^ec\tt ene framing,who would judge the into separate principalities ; he considered 

r ace ugene alien concejitions that the position of the imperial monarch 

of the present, would supposethatadominat- was of overpowering jiredominance. The 
ing position could ever have been attained master of the inner Austiia territories, 
by the so-called idea of constitutional Styria, Cannthia, and Carniola, the Count 
totality in old Austria, conceived from the of Tyrol and the jiossessor of the Swabian 
point of view of a Roman emperor, who and Upj>er Rhine frontiers, could only 
was at the same time King of Hungary, jmrsue the jxilicy marked out by their 
and thought it his duty to uphold his imj^erial brother or cousin. The “ fra- 
claims of succession to Spam and Najiles, ternal quarrel,” the jxarty diffeiences be- 
to Milan and to the Netherlands. tween Rudoll and Matthias, show the 

A common unity is to he seen for the possibility of strong opjwsitioii between 
first time in the army of Prince Eugene, the members of one and the same liousi*. 
However, it was not tile Austrian, but the Spanish interest in the stiength ol the 
“emperor’s” army which he led Irom Cierman family, and also the interest whu h 
victory to victory. This, c'omjiared with the ('athohe (liiirch had m the inainteii- 
the “ imperial ” arm3^ w^as a uniform ance of ('atholicism in the Aljiine and 
whole, whether fighting m Italy or in the xhc Causes household territories, were 
Netherlands. Within the empire it was the motive causes of the 

often subdivided. Troops from special * supreinac\^ of Ferdiiuind II 

provinces and districts were joined to its ^ ov'er the jiossessions of tht‘ 

regiments, and were commanded by German Houst'of Hapsbuig. I'ln* sjHHial 
generals who were jiaid by the empiie jiosition of the Tyrol under his brother 
and not by the emj^eror. The armed Leoj)old was a coin ession to pei sonal and 
provinces of the emjure weie iar readier jnivate rights of inheritaiKC, an mdul- 
to protest against the division of their gence which left no jiernianeiit effect u])on 
contingents than was the emperor in the the constitution, as the Tyrol branch 
case of his own forces ; consequently we became extinct m the second gimeration. 
can speak of the Brandenburg-Prussian, Ntnther Ferdm.md II. nor Ferdinand 
of the Bavarian, even of the Hanoverian 111 had the ojiportunity of settling the 
army before we can emjiloy the teim succession to the (ollective mheritanct* 
“ Austrian ” army. The diplomatic according to family regulations, as they 
service of the German Hajisburgs acted had only one successor t a})able of govern- 
in the name of the emjieror, as moie ment. Leojudd I., however, contributed 
privileges were thus to be enjoyed. As to the regulation of the succession 
regards revenue, receipts came m from when he and liis eldest son Josejih r<‘- 
the most varied sources---feudal aids, iniunced the SjKinish succession in favcmr 
An Insoluble Landtag, of the second son, the Archduke Charles. 

ProbUm'* * subsidies, tithes, general taxes The emjieror then made an ojienly ex¬ 
in Statecraft —would have been pressed agreement with his sons, that the 
impossible to draw up a succession m the two lines should go by 
separate balance-sheet for the state primogeniture; that is to say, that Charles 
revenue of Austria alone. and his descendants should inherit the 

The creation of a state without national undivided German Haj^sburg lands upon 
union, without even a leadership sup- the extinction of the male line in Joseph's 
porteci by a majority capable of great family, and similarly Joseph and his descent 
exertions, could not possibly be the work were to have the whole Spanish monarchy 
of a few generations ; it is a problem in should the Spanish line now founded by 
statecraft which has remained insoluble Charles become extinct. Should the male 
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issue fail in both lines simultaneously—that 
lb, before the descendants of either could 
succeed—then the right of primogeniture 
was to pass to the daughters in Joseph’s 
line, these also preceding Charles’s female 
issue as regards the Spanish succession. 

This pact as to the mutual succession 
was attested by the three parties con- 
rerned on September 12th, 1703, and 
declared by them to be the expression of 
a custom previously subsisting in the 
House of Hapsburg. It was further ex¬ 
tended by the will of Leojiold I., dated 
April 2r)th, 1705, by which he secured his 
son Charles m the possession of the Tyrol 
and the land on its frontier, though 
“ without the right of making alliance or 
war.” in case nothing should come down 
to him of the who’e ol the Spanish succes¬ 
sion. The Kin])t‘n)r Joseph I. duid m the 

])nrne of lile without male _ 

issue and without making 
dehnite arrang(‘nients lor his 
(laughtiiis. A((ording to the 
P.ict ot 1703, Chailes VI. 
was sole luur to all the Haps- 
biirg jiossessions, both Cier- 
man and Spanish. He 
actually entered into pos¬ 
session of both, inasmuch as 
lie extended his power over a 
considerabh* portion of the 
Spanish doipinion. Josejih’s 
daughters yielded juecedeiice 
to Ins own. For the iormer, ^mpppop r 


undivided in like manner and according 
to the order and right of primogeniture, 
to the legitimate surviving daughters.” 
Only upon the failure of such legitimate 
issue of the ruling emperor was the right 
of succession to pass to the daughters of 
Th.F*»o« Joseph, also by primogeniture. 

™ This transaction and the 
ragma ic gj^jp^jj-or’s explanation were 
aac ion embodied in a protocol known 
as the Pragmatic Sanction of the 
Emjieror Charles VI., which is to be 
considered as one of the constitutional 
foundations of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy. The comparatively few words 
which express the contents of the docu¬ 
ment determine the permanent union of 
the territory of the (German Hapsburgs in 
the form of a grt‘at powder, which union is 
founded upon the exercise of a uniform 
g()v(*rnment throughout the 
kingdoms and provinces 
which compose that territory. 
The uniformity consists not 
only m the sujiremacy of the 
one monarch, but also in his 
exercise of the governmental 
powders vested in himself. 
These powders proceed, it is 
true, from his relations with 
individual kingdoms and 
{provinces, but tliey are con- 
loiiu^l 111 personal executive 
] lower possessed by the 
monarch, and arc expressed 


, , EMPEROR CHARLES VI. .. 

the emperor was bound He was declared emperor in 1711 in tlecrces of unifomi applic- 

nier.'ly to provicio according ‘a';fd‘'added ability. ‘'The right of war, 

to the custom ol his family, temtones The Pragmatic Sanc- of peace and of alliance”—that 
Joseph’s sudden death liad is to say, the entire foreign 


I , and added considerably to his . ^' iru*^ >> .1 ’ 

territories The Pragmatic Sane- of pcaCC and ol alliance —that 


thiowm the imperial Privy Council into 
some ]ierj)le\ity as to the fate of his 
kingdom. They sent a request to Charles, 
who was still in Spain, asking him for a 
definite explanation. This explanation 
was not given until April igth, 1713, 
before an assembly of court dignitaries 
and of the highest officials of Lower 
Austria. The emperor had the ” Pact of 
mutual succession ” read aloud, and then 
. . delivered a speech, wherein he 

Territories down that by the arrange- 

ClT**!* vf kingdoms and terri- 

** tories possessed by the Emperors 

Leopold and Joseph passed to himself, 
and that ” these territories should remain 
undivided, passing to the male issue of his 
body in primogeniture so long as such issue 
should exist , upon the extinction of the 
said male issue the succession should pass, 


policy—^is subject to the exclusive will of 
the general ruler of the whole area ; he 
alone has the right to raise an army by 
means of the supplies granted by the king¬ 
doms and provinces, and wath this his 
army to defend the inteiests of his house 
and of all the territories m the j^ossession 
of that house. 

The uniformity and universality of the 
ruling power cease at this point. Nothing 
IS recognised by the Pragmatic Sanction as 
common to or binding upon the whole 
state except that which can be immediately 
deduced from the sovereignty; hence the 
dynastic powers of the German Haps¬ 
burgs. were not constituted as a state by 
the Pragmatic Sanction, although they did 
constitute a ” great power,” in view of the 
influence which they were able to exer¬ 
cise upon the course of European affairs. 




MARIA THERESA’S BEAUTIFUL PALACE AS IT WAS IN HER TIME. WITH VIEW OF VIENNA IN THE DISTANCE 
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In the solemn declaration of Charles VI. 
no account was taken of the relations 
of the sovereignty to individual provinces, 
for this would have implied the raising 
of constitutional questions and conqdica- 
tiOiis ; naturally, the d(*stiny of the whole 
em])ire could not be made contingent upon 
the ultimate issue ot these. The numerous 
])rovmcial boditis jiolitic were by no means 
on an eipiality in jioint ol strength, and 
a coni])actt‘d agi(*ernent with them would 
not liav(‘ prodiKcd a statut(‘ of so fuiida- 
iiKMital a natui(‘ as could fu' brought 
about by a sim])l<* ex])ressi()n of will on the 
])ait of a number ol kings, dukes, and 
})nnces. Hv far the easu'i cours(‘ was to 
obtain a supplimn'iifary consent from the 
seveial Landtags to tlu' empt'ioi’s d *( laia- 
tion which was laid befoK' 
them. N(‘goliations foi 
tins jnir])os(‘ wen* begun 
m the year 1720, on the 
infant An hduke Leo¬ 
pold’s death. He w<is the 
empeiors son, born m 
171(1, and there was no 
otherm lU'issue suivivmg. 

When the PiMgmatic 
Saint 1011 was di'liveied 
to the Landtags l('tt(*rs 
W(*ie also st'iit, sjUMking 
loi tin* hist tiim* ol tin* 

“ object ” <»1 the Sane tion. 

Lpoii the “ union ” of the 
kingdom and ])rovmc(*s 
(so laii the woidmg) do 
jiended the pros]nMit\ of 
the kingdom and the 
“ ])ea('e of tin* |)0])ulations, 
jiKwirnes, and vassals” 

Within the government 
area tin* jiroposal was 
issued for tin* (,dlmg ol a ”congi(‘ss of the 
jirovmces.” The Landtag of Lower Austria 
uiged the advisabilitv of an “ heieditarv 
allianct*,” whereby the jirovmces as a whole 
should mutually guarantee their interde- 
pendenee. Althougli Ihince Eugene w’as 
apjiarently in favour of this method ot 
introducing the general repre- 
^ si'iitation ot the jirovinces, yet 
the government declined to 
agree, for fe.ir of i‘ncroachment 
and confusion. Procei*dings of this kind 
might arouse inisgivings in such cases as that 
of Hungary, for since 1712 the Croatian 
provinces had begun to form a closer con¬ 
nection with the provinces of Inner Austria, 
with which they had many jiohtical and 


Assent to 
the Pragmatic ' 
Sanction 



THE EMPRESS MARIA THERESA 
The daughter of the Emperor Charles VI , she 
was appointed by her father heir to his heredi¬ 
tary thrones, and at his death, m 1740, be¬ 
came Queen of Hungary and of Bohemia and 
Archduchess of Austria. She died in 1 7<S > 


A “Congress ^ 
of the 
Provinces' 


economic interests in common, particularly 
the question of resistance to the Turks; 
and in this way their constitutional lies 
with Hungary thieat(‘ned to grow relaxed. 

In P>oh(*inia and m the othei luTcditary 
jirovincesassent to the Pragmatic Sanction 
was giycn w'llliout difficulty, 
stress only b(*ing laid upon the 
m.iintenaiice of ” piivileges ” 
and of pioviiKial regulations. 
In Bohf*mia it was llioughl unnecessary 
1o make sp(*(ial mention of the jieculiar 
rights of eitiier one of the two nationalities 
under the empiu*, hut the towm of JCg(*r, 
beloie vvliKh can* had l)(‘t*n tak(*n to lay 
the* jiroposals lor icgiilatmg the suctession, 
associated itself and its t(*intory with the 
ass(*nt gn’(‘n by tlie Boliemian T.andtag, 
” w'lthoiit deliiment to 
the ])ii\Tlegt*s granted in 
lesjiect of tlu* Eger jiawn- 
nioney b\ tlie Roman 
em})erors and the kings 
of ]k)hemia.” 'ihe Tyrol 
])iovim‘es n*gn‘tted tli.it 
the\ vveu* d(*pnvi*d ot the 
}Uos])(‘(t of having a resi¬ 
dent jiniKM' ol then own, 
and dein.'indod tluit tlu* 
liitiue leignmg lord should 
ol “ (u'lman lilood ” 

In Hung,ir\, juovmcial 
represent.il ion w.is a 
national and constitu¬ 
tional institution, and 
had lost but little of the 
])ow'ei which it had 
j)ossi‘ss(‘d m jircvious 
( cnturu*s ; hence tlie dis¬ 
cussions in the Landtag 
ot 1722-1723 have a 
gn*ater mijiortance than 
any wiiich took jilace elsewhere in the 
Hapsbuig teintcTies. As early as 1712 
Hungary had demanded that every 
piovince ol the empire should enter into 
a sj)ecial convention to recognise their 
common ruler under any circumstances, 
and to contribute a fixed sum lor the 
maintenance of the military frontier guaids 
and the garrisons m the Hungarian for¬ 
tresses, since Hungary w’as conscious ot 
Its position as buffer state between the 
Turks and the h(Teditar\' territories and 
Bohemia, and therefore desired a guarantee 
of continued support. Moreover, in the 
statute wherein the Landtag formulated 
its decision u]K)U the question of the 
succession the condition w'as laid down 
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that the heir or heiress of the Hapsburg 
House, whom they were ready to recognise 
as monarch, was to enter upon the posses¬ 
sion of an “ indissoluble whole,” composed 
of the totality of the Hapsburg territories. 
No portion of the hereditary territory was 
to be alienated by division or in any other 


Conditions 
of the Hapsburg 
Succession 


manner; it was to form a 
hereditary whole, including 
the kingdom c)t Hungary 
and its adjoining terntoiy. 


Thus the Hungarian Landtag of 1722- 


1723 dis])laved a dualism in its conclu¬ 


sions, and described its relations to the 


ruling house and to the non-Hungarian 
possessions of that house with a clearness 
and accuracy which gave it an indisputable 
advantage in all constitutional difficulties 
over the Germanic-Slavonic-Roman terri¬ 


torial grou]), which had hitherto been 
heavily burdened by the difficulty of 
assimilating certain districts. 

In Hungary the constitutional value ol 
the Pragmatic Sanction was far mor(‘ highly 
estimated than in the other countries, whose 


representatives had ac('ej)led the rules loi 
the succession without lieing fully informed 
of the imi)ortance ol the step they were 
taking, and had missed the ojijxntunity 
of anticijiating the agreement with Hun¬ 
gary by first procuring a setthmieiit ol 
their own affairs and mutual rights and 
duties. In this case they would have 


been able to propose conditions to the 
Hungarian state, under which they would 
have been prepared to guarantee the 
desired support. In like manner, unlarnili- 
anty with the historical development ot 
the Austrian-Hungarian monauhy, an 
astonishing lack of general jiohtical educa¬ 
tion and of real constitutional knowledge, 
is the reason why the German liberals of 
the nineteenth century have made claims 
upon the common kingdom which it can 
never hojie to meet by leason of its origin 
and organisation. 

Charles VI. and his council were not 


inclined to attach too much imiiortance 
- , to the expressions of assent re- 

p'*?* ceived from the Landtags of the 
thV Future hereditary territories. They 
were by no means iienetrated 
with the idea that the unity of the kingdom 
and the provinces was wholly indispensable 
From the territories over which they ruled 
they did not think it possible to evolve 
a state capable of developing sufficient 
strength to secure its existence against 
aggression. Only one man believed in this 
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possibility, even as he believed in the high 
capacity of the imperial army—namely, 
Prince Eugene, known as the” Savoyard,” 
although he was a true Austrian. It was 
against his desire that the emperor had 
subordinated his entire policy to the one 
object of securing the recognition of his 
niles for the succession by the Eurojieaii 
pow'ers. From the Peace of Hast at 
onwards there was no congress, no treaty, 
no conclusion ol jieace—and there was a 
remarkable number of these during his 
reign— into which he did not foist some 
clause upon this point. 

The guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanction 
by the empire was of the highest import¬ 
ance, because the withdrawal of the 
German-Austrian territory from the 
empire was thus made jiossible, and the 
Hapsburg House gamed the right of 
uniting into a constitutional w 4 iole such 
ol its jiossessions as belonged to the 
empire, the imperial jirovinces, and the 
kingdom of Bohemia, which was ” con¬ 
joined ” to the einjiire with its iieighboiii- 
ing territory, togethci with .in independent 
state, such as Hungary. During the 
A .negotiations earned on m 

P . ttie (lerman Lmj>ire declared 

°'*^***^ itself entirely on the side of th(‘ 
imperial house, recognised the nece^'-ity toi 
the existence ot an Austrian monar< hy, and 
showed the connection ol the t‘mpire with 
it. ” This declaration of assent may be 
consideied as the first compact of the 
(ierman Emjiire witli Austria, for the 
Reichstag treats with the House of 
Hajisburg as w'lth an mdejiendtmt power, 
for the maintenance of which the emjnre 
came toiward in its own clearly recognised 
interests.” 

The credit of securing this guarantee 
belongs to Frt'deric William L, King of 
Prussia, who had 1 ecome the empeior’s 
ally by the comjiacts of Konigswaister- 
hausen on October 12th, 1726, and of 
Berlin on December 23rd, 1728. It w^as 
through his jiowerful influence that the 
proposals were carried in the Reichstag in 
spite ot the opjiosition of Bavaria and 
Saxony. The tour which he made in 1730 
round certain German coasts which liad as 
yet taken no share in the discussions w.is 
undertaken with the object of gaining their 
sujiport for the emperor and of recom¬ 
mending them to concur in the guarantee. 
Bavaria and Saxony opposed it in vain. 
Notwithstanding the wavering attitude 
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Opposition 
to Female 
Succession 


of the Palatinate, they were unable to 
secure a majority in the college of electors ; 
consequently, the only course ojien to 
them was to protest against the resolution 
of the Reichstag and to declare that it 
was not binding u])on themselves. 

In consequence, the imperial govern¬ 
ment could certainly conclude that, not¬ 
withstanding the numerous 
arts ot diplomacy which they 
emjiloyed to secure the guaran¬ 
tees, a struggle against the 
h‘male succession m the House of Hapsburg 
would inevitably ensue, tor the two pro¬ 
testing electors jiroceeded to lay claim to 
certain portmns of the inheritanct‘ upon the 
strength ot their connection with the 
impel lal family. Josejih I.’seldest daughter, 
M<ina Josejifia, had married Frederic 
Augustus 11. of SaxonV on August 20th, 
1719, and her sister, Maria Amalia, had 
married Charles Albert of Bavaria on 
October joth, 1722. Hence the obvious 
course of a clever politician would have 
been to cleave at all costs to the strongest 
sujiporter, Prussia, and to bind that country 
to the interests ol tlu* imperial house even 
at the ])rice ot voluntary concessions. 

But Austria during the last lew years Inid 
bei'ii slackening tin* bond between heiselt 
.111(1 lYussia. Though she had to thank 
Prussia, and no one else, for the jiassmg 
of the guarantees, she dec'lined to continue 
the support which she h.id jireviously 
jiromised to the king in the matter of the 
Julicrs-Cleves inheiitance. To ask that 
the Austrian statesmen of tlie jienod 
should havi’ clearly foreseen that the 
foundation ol an independent monarchy 
was mcomjxitible with a jiermanent sove- 
leignty ol the empire would ha to ask over¬ 
much of them, although we now can 
se(‘ that to break awav from the n.irrow 


limits of the jirovinces of the empire and 
at the same tune to claim siyirernacy 
among them was impossible. The time 
had come whim it would be necessary to 
The Depth influence with the 

of Emperor "^'"8 mthtai v jH.wer ot the 
Charles VI. (lerinaii state. But from 

the standpoint of practical 
jiohtics It may be asserted that the neglect 
ol Prussia was msjnred by false conceptions 
of tlie strength ol tlie resjm'tive parties, 
and that the loss of the Prussian sujiport was 
not to be counterbalanced by the dearly 
bought assent of France to the guarantee. 
With the death of the EmjKTor Charles 
VI., on October 20th, 1740, that royal 
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family became extinct w^hu'h had been 
founded by Rudolf I. and earned by 
Charles V. to the higlu'st pilch ot earthly 
jiower. The countries w'hich the Prag¬ 
matic Sanction had declared to be a])olitical 
w'hole wi'ie now obliged to act tor the 
m.iint(Miance of that measuie. It w'as 
now^ to be dt‘cid(‘d wiietluT the jiosition 
of the (ierman Hapsburg house should 
be assumed by the Hapsburg-Loi raine 
family, w^hich rt'sted on tlie alliance 
— May i^ph, J717 -of tin* eldest daughter 
of Charles VI , Maria Theiesa, VMth 
Fiancis, T)uk(‘ of Toriaine; whetlu'r th.it 
family should continu(‘ to hold in codikm'- 
tioii the teiritorv of tin* Hajisburgs in 
all that wide extent wliK'h had made it 
the (*qual of jiowers toundtd u])on a 
national basis. 

The division of the terntorv was (h‘- 
manded by the Elector of ICiv.nia, Charles 
Albert, over whose youth tin* ICnipeiors 
Leopold and Jose])h had watched witli 
true paternal c.in^ dining tln‘ jiiosciiption 
of his lather Max Emanuel In 1722 ln‘ 
had b(‘en jrrivilegixl to m.irry the l.ittei 
cmjXTOi’s st'Cond (Lmglitei He based 
p. . his (lairns upon nmneioiis 

aims on relation to the f.imilv, 

Terrirorier* t.nu <■..! «!„( li mviiu d 

to he ini'KMsi'd h\ a l.dsifi- 
cation m tht* wall ol k'eulin.md 1 ol 
Jkivana. H(‘ clainnd all tln‘ l.iimh’ 
territory, and dtxl.iied Maiia Theix'.sa to 
be Queen ol Hung.irv onh 

The throats of ('h.iiliN Alhiad would 
have Ixvii of lit fit* moment if B.ivari.i 
had not had mimeious supporters m 
Austria itself, and if Maiia Theresa h.id had 
only this ojqront'iit to di‘al with. But .1 
far rnon* dang(*rous enem\’ aiose m the 
person of King Fn'deiit* 11 of Piussia, 
who su(Te(*dt‘d to the tin out* 111 tin* year 
of (diaries VI.’s d(‘ath. Ht* di'int'd the 
validity of the guaiantee givgi l)\ I’lussia, 
as the dec(\istd enqx'roi had not madt* 
the retuin which he had jiioinised. Ht* 
claimed comjH*nsation tor the ])rmcipality 
ol Jagerndort, which had been lost to his 
family owing to tlu* collajise of the Winter 
kingdom, and also tor the ,Srhwi('bus 
distiH't, which his grandfather, Feidmand 
1 ., had been lortad to cede. 

In cither case the (juestion of the justice 
of theclaini was to himamatt(*r ot indiffer¬ 
ence. Frederic grasped at the chance ot 
n^oveniig these districts for which there 
had bc'cn so much sfiife, for he con¬ 
sidered that he lecjuired Lower Silesia to 
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lound off Ill's ]X)ssossi()ns on the Oder, and 
had no intention of letting slip an op})or- 
tnnity so favourable lor his own aggraii- 
dis(‘ni(‘nt. lie olftn'ed Maria Theresa his 
support against Bavaria, and was ready to 
vote for the election of her husband as 
ciniHTor; further, he was prepared to 
giuirantee her (ierman posst's- 
sions and to })ay a sulisidy of 
2,000,000 tlialers lor military 
jaeparations il ,Silesia as lai 
<is Breslau was ceded to him. 

It Wtis not an imjiossibh* 
baigMin ioi Austria, and a 
tar-sighttd politiei.in would 
jMobably hav(‘ recf)mm(‘iuU‘(l 
it ; but Fred(Mie did not wait 
l(»r any a(eeptaii(e. In tlu* 
middle* ot l)ee(‘mber, 1740, 
lit* ])()ur<‘d 20,000 men into 
Silesia. At no inattt'i wluit 
(ost, tlu' Aiisliian court 
(lecliiU'd to lecognise the 
legality ol an a('t ot mere 
marauding on a giand scale. 

Th(* young Airhdu(h('ss 
and Qm*en ot Huiigaiv. with all the 
uaiinth ol that aideiit eh<ii«ietei vhidi 
mak<*s he! so atti.utne «i peisonalitv, 
asMuitc'd to the counsel ot the* ])assionat(‘ 
Pjai tensteiu, who (U‘(l.iie<l against tin* 
Piussian ])roj)osaIs, Slu* w'as actuated by 
indignation ag.iiust infidelity, leal 01 
•supposed, l)v a natural dislike 
Id giving up land 01 juopertv, 
and, tinally, l)\' the tiim con- 
Mctionth.it it was hc‘r duty 
fo cling to the* li(*nt<igc‘ which 
-.he* Inul taken up at all costs 
The* Ha])sbuigs wvre uc*\ei 
(oN’etous, hut weie obstinate’ 
in thc*irdel(*nec*of then lights 

Maria 'I'heic’sa’s stand 
against Piussia is an ac't 
rathe*!' ot moral w'oith than 
c*^ political nnpoitance. Her 
courag(* and her obstinacy, 
which ju'oceeded fiom an 
invincible trust in (iod, 
enabled her jX'ople the moie 
ic*adily to see 111 her liouse the 
natural continuation of the 
old roy«d family wdiosc* sorrow’s and joys 
they had .shaiecl for the last 500 years. 
They shai ed also in her unjustifiable hatred 
against Frederic, and gave her their 
genuine sympathy as to one oj^pressed and 
persecuted, (jciman from the crown of her 
h.*ad to the sole of her loot, wuth all the 


virtues <)( the* (icrman wife and mother, a 
mistress both dignified and gentle, a stem 
commander at need, of strong determina¬ 
tion, thorough and true m hate and love 
alike, endow’ed with that sj^lendid beauty 
which stirs enthusiasm, it was not only in 
her native land that she won her people’s 
heaits ; ev(*n by hostile 
nations she w\as s])eedily 
know'll as the* “ (ir(‘at Em- 
jiress.” rnc(‘rtamty and 
vacillation, the* tw’o dc*adly 
cnc'inies to monai.c hic'al 
povvt*r, welt* unknow'n to hc'r. 
She mav have bec'ii clecc'ived 
as to tlie iorces which she 
had at her clisjiosition, Init 
she WMS well aw’are ol the 
spc*cial characteristics of hei 
f*mpire. It w'as ])lam to hei 
that Hungary’s indejiendent 
administration must be jm*- 
ser\c*d, whereas the adminis- 
tiatue ])()W’c*r w^as to be 
eentiabsed in the “ (German 
<111(1 P>ohemiau lit*reditaiv 
land.” Though consenting to coronation, 
she did not j)c‘imit the Bohemi.LU con¬ 
stitutional j)nvilc‘gc‘s to glow larger, and 
kc‘j)t a cait‘tul w’atcli n])on the iiniloiimt) 
.incl ecjuality ot the* admimsti.ition Hc‘i 
tull ajipieciation c)t the \aliic* ot pro])c‘r 
administrati )n titted her to walk m the 
w'ays whiili lead to the lorm- 
mg of states. With Maria 
Theresa begins the chflicult 
transition tiom dynastic to 
constitutional j)ower, which 
has continued to our own 
time. It should have come 
to an eailier coiudusion, but 
the iinjustiliable concessions 
made by liberal s 11 to the 
lormof the constitution have 
hindered its eonsiimination. 

Under Maria Thercs.i tht* 
relations of the nihiig house 
to Bohemia j>artook tor the 
second time ot the character 
of a snjuemacy based on 
conquest. The kingdom had 
to be conquered by force ot 
arms after it had already submitted to 
the imperial government. In November, 
1741, the Elector of Bavaria invaded 
Bohemia from Upper Austria, oi which he 
had already gained possession. Prague 
surrendered almost without resistance, and 
there he received homage to limiself a=> 
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CHARLES ALBERT VII 


He was elected ana crowned 
Holy Roman Emperor on January 
21th, 1712, although hr possessed 
territory. He died in 171 '> 



GRAND DUKE OF TUSCANY 
Francis of Lorraine, afterwards the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, married 
Maria Theresa in 1710, and in 174.5 
was elected Holy Roman Emperor. 
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king on November 25th. The constitutional 
representatives of Bohemia then surren¬ 
dered the rights of the Hajisburg House 
without scruple. No fewer than 400 mem¬ 
bers of the 13 ohemiaii orders—among them 
men who bore honoured names—took the 
oath of allegiance m person, although no 
irresistible j^ressiire was j)iit ii})on them. 
The Bavarian “ peoples ” would hav^e been 
considerably embarrassed it the Bohemian 
nobles, who were ever ready to boast 
of their dependency u])on the imperial 
house, had remairi(‘d in their casth s and 
organised a guerrilla warfare instead ot 
hastening to Prague to kiss the hand of 
the Elector of Bavaria. 

It was not until Maria Theresa had made 
])eace with Prussia that she tound her 
])ower eqii.il to driving the Bavaria;is out 
of the country, together with the Frenrh, 
who were supporting tluan. 

These latter ielt no jiru'ks of 
conscience m thus breaking 
the guarantee which they 
had given to the Pragmatic 
Sanction. Beaten in the two 
battles of Mollwitz, on Apiil 
loth, 174T, and ot ('hotiisitz, 
noith of Gas kin, on May i/th, 

1742, she agreed to give up 
Silesia with the exception ot 
the priiK ijiahties of Tiopjiau 
and Tesdien and the laigei 
pait of Jagerndorl. On th(‘ 
othtu* hand, she w'as also 
obliged to saciihce (il.itz- 
of importaiK e as being indis¬ 
pensable to the agieeinent 
with Frederic. However, the 
treaties ol peace concluded at Bieslau on 
June nth and at Berlin on June 2<Sth, 1742, 
were not made in an hoiiounible spirit. 

Hardly had Maria enjoyed the benefits 
of the pacification, lec onquercd Bavaria, 
and convinced thi‘ vvoild that her 
empire was a livaiig reality, wdien she 
began to make jilans for revtuige upon 
Prussia. She w^as not attracted by the 
possibility of gaming Bavaria in jdace of 
Silesia, a proposition which might have 
been mentioned early in the negotiations, 
the motive being the utter cow^ardice of 
Charles Albert VIE, who had been eietfed 
and crowned Roman Emperor on January 
24th, 1742, although he possessed no terri¬ 
tory—Maria Theresa’s husband would have 
had to cede Tuscany to the Wittelsbacher 
as his share of the bargain. By the Peace of 
Fdssen, on April 22nd, 1745, she gave back 
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Bavaria together with the ujipcr Palatinate 
to the Elector Maximilian Joseph III., 
the son of the Emperor Charles VIE, 
who had died on January 20th, 1745. 
She recognised the imperial position of 
his father, and enteied into negotiations 
with Saxony, Russia, and France. 

Frederic IE had been already convinced 
that Austria’s alliance with these powers 
w'ould cost him not only Silesia but 
also his position in Europe, and made, 
theiefore, his second invasion at the end 
of August, 1744. At Hohenfriedeberg, 
on June 4th, and at Sooi, on Septembei 
30th, 1745, he beat the Austrians, and 
also the Saxons at Kesselsdorf on Decem¬ 
ber 15th, 1745, and secured his possession 
of his acquisitions by the second treaty of 
peace, w'hich was concluded in Dresden 
on ('hnstmas Day, 1745. Austria gained 
thereby the recognition of 
Maria Theresa’s husband, tin 
(hand Duke of Tuscany, 
Frauds, as Roman Enqiei or. 
His (‘l(‘ction had taken place 
on October 4th, and the con¬ 
sent of tlu‘ Bohemian elec¬ 
torate w.is obtained thiough 
Brandenburg-Prussia. 

The Qut‘en of Hungary and 
Bohemia thus beiarne em- 
])ress as tin* consort ot the 
empeioi. In th(‘ eyes ol 
posterity the irnpi^ial dignity 
whu h encircles her is not 
mtnely the rtdlection of the 
somewhat tarnished crown 
with which she saw her hus¬ 
band adorned m Frankfort. 
During her leign a remarkable phenomenoji 
comes to pass, m that hei enqiiie gained 
a title wholly ditfeient from that which 
usually attaches to the word. Maria 
Theresa really begins the succession of the 
Austrian emperors, and with her is bound 
uj) the com ejition of an Au^rian state. 

If after the second Silesian war 
Austria had considered her quarrel with 
Piussia as teimmated she would have 
been able to make far greater progress in 
respect of lier internal development. Ajiart 
from this fact, a lenew'al of the alliance with 
Prussia w^ould have brought' about the 
complete downfall of the Bourbons, and 
perhaps have made possible the acquisition 
of Naples. The Minister Kaunitz, upon 
one occasion—in 1751—put forward these 
ideas, but relinquished them in face of the 
opjiosition of the empress The policy of 



PRINCE VON KAUNITZ 
Minister under the Empress Maria 
Theresa, Kaunitz failed to advance 
the aevelopment of the Austrian 
state and only checked it by 
Idle wing- hostilities with Prussia. 
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Kaunitz was as disastrous as that of 
Metternich. Not only did Kaunitz fail to 
advance the development of the Austrian 
state, but he checked and interru])ted it 
by leiiewing hostilities with Prussia. How 
much might have been attained with the i e- 
sources which were squandered and wasted 
in the Seven Years War, under such 
adroit and piosjierous guidance as Maria 
Theresa disjilayed in the ri'gulation ot her 
liome affairs ’ In any case, it would not 
have b(*en necessary to subordinate eveiy 
requiiement of Hungary to the settlement 
of constitutional relations with neighbour- 


historic antagonism of Hapsburg and 
Bourbon was lost m the personal anta¬ 
gonism of the two German sovereigns. The 
empress had found herself comiielled to 
acquiesce in the act of deliberate robbery 
by which Silesia had been torn from her 
dominion ; but she could not forgive it. 
The foimation of a league for the over¬ 
throw of Prussia became a jiassion with 
her. Theie were German states which 
entirely sympathised, and the Russian 
Tsarina had her own grudge against 
Frederic, which made her a proba’ole ally. 
Ihider existing conditions, neither .Spain 



ing countries, and with Croatia m jiar- 
ticulcii. The commercial undertakings of 
(haiKs VI. might have been renewed. 
The peisecutioii of the Protestants in the 
Alpine teiiitories, which were already 
sutticiently depojmlated, whereby valuable 
prodiutive forces were destroyed, would 
not hav(‘ been thought necessary by Maria 
Theresa had she not thought to discover 
supporters ot the hated Prussian king 
even among her co-rehgionists at home. 

Maria Theresa was, in fact, so com¬ 
pletely possessed by her antipathy for 
Frederic that it al3Solutely dominated 
every other political consideration. The 


nor Sweden was likely to affect European 
military combinations materially, but it 
was certain that Great Britain and Fiance 
would be drawn into the vortex. It is 
scarcely sui prising that Maria Theresa 
sought the French m prefeience to the 
Biitish alliance. As a military power on 
the Continent, France was prima facie the 
more effective ; her armies counted for 
more than British subsidies, and the 
incajiable Newcastle was at the head 
of the British Government. France 
joined the league, while Newcastle was 
surprised to find himself in the same 
galley with Frederic. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF PRUSSIA 

THE KINGDOM UNDER FREDERIC WILLIAM 1. 


lale of a state is somt'llines de- 
* pendent upon tlie individuality ot its 
princes. Even in i(‘publics it is iin* 
possible' loi nu'diociitic's to hold the leins 
of ]K)wer without inflicting jxMinanent loss 
ui)on the nation Monarchies vary m 
irnjioi taiK'e with the cajiacitic's of then 
lulers Piussia has to thank the Hohen- 
zolleins fof tlu' i.ipidity of her rise*. In 
nioch'rii time^ we look in vain for a 
l.unily whu h had piocluced lour imjxutant 
stat(‘sinen endowed with creativ'e jiowcas 
within two centuries These were the 
Elector Idedeiic Wilh.iin and the hist 
king ot the same name*, .me] the kings 
FiecleiK II. and William 1 , and of these 
foul Zollerns, the (ireat Ldec'tor and the 
great Eiit/ weie nu‘n ot genius. 

It was a long time befon* Fiederic 
William I. (171 p-1740) gained the* reputa¬ 
tion ol .1 leallv great king Th(‘ ])(*n()d 
ot th(‘ !)(•( laiation, with its m.iny false 
p . , ideas upon the nature of the' 
"'t-de, did not point him out 
.**’ tor piaise It took his own son 
a c'oiisideiable time' to a])pit‘- 
c'late Ins meiits Hut wc'from our point 
of vh'vv can sc‘<" i Ic'arly how much Prussia 
and the (it'rman nation owe to him. 
W(* sc'e that he stu'iigthened the state, 
without which th(n(‘ < ould li.ive bt*en no 
(iernian unily. and m.ide it able tostiuggle 
toi its c'Mstence , that his son would 
never have' bc'come “ the (jie'at ” had 
he not bee'll c'ducate'd as he was. 

If it betruethatthetiei manschoolniasteis 
prepared the' way for the great victories 
of the nineteenth century, then Euxleric 
Whlliam w'.as their prototyjie—the greatest 
schoolmaster who ever educated a people 
and made them ccjual to the tasks of life. 
Education ot this kind he had none. At 
tht‘ court of his jiarents tlieie was no one 
to sympathise with the lofty asjiirations 
which rose in him, and what he saw 
there filled him only wnth repugnance. 
The extravagance which he could not 
curb incited him to habits of economy, 


wliK'h his mother consiclei ('d miserly, 
and c'ondemned in no nu'asured teiins. 
In his early youth he had Ic'arned to 
kec}) an eye u])on (‘very dc'jiartmeiit of 
businc'ss, a training which ('iiabled him 
successfully to track c'lnbc'zzlenu'nt to 
its source When he retunu'd tiom the 
„ . . Xetlieiland (\imj)aigu of 1710, 

with energy and insight fully 
« , matured, he ovc'rthrcw tnc' 

Reformer , ,, .i- ^. 

system ol Sayn-W ittgc'nstc'iil 

and Waitenbeig, whereby the j)ublic funds 
had been 11 responsibly sciu.inclerc'd. To 
his action is also to be asiiibc'd th(' 
b.mishment ol these' tw'o unti list worthy 
Mmisti'i's lioin court and (oun1i\'. 

When he entered his royal office', 
Fredc'ric Wdlliam 1 astounded the W’hf>le 
world b\ the rapidity and the' r.uhcal 
natuie of his 1 ('forms Tlu' PrussMiis 
looked upon him as a tyiant, the oiitsich' 
woild laughed .it him and (Oiisulered him 
as scarc'c' ic'spoiisible for his actions A 
.stiMiige kind of couif, wlu'ie the state 
horsc's weie sold, the silver ])latt‘ meltixl 
down, the highest dignitaru's fiiu'd 01 
treated as common criminals loi m- 
accui'acy in their a( counts ’ W’as it sc'emly 
for a king to rise betimc's .md spc'iid hour^ 
(')ver deeds and accounts, u'Vise expendi¬ 
ture and drill recimits ^ Should he w'.ilk 
into the houses of the' HcmIiii citizens at 
dinner-time, taste the food <is it w.is phux'd 
on the' tai)le, .ind inciuiie how much each 
dish cost ^ The valuable u'sults of liis 
energy were lo.st sight of in th*' coiisideia- 
tion ol his more obvious dements—a 
How the lurious and unbridlc'd temjiei, 

^ bursts of undiscriininaling jxis 

mg was exasperating suspicion 

Slandered . ’ , / i 1 ( 

of members of the family as of 

officials—dements conm*ning which the 
most sinister about. His 

wife, Sophia Do cii^| 4 ^Hanover, was 
largely to blame reports of 

Frederic William which cO be heard 

at almost every court in* A^urope. She 
objected to the primitive manners which 
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Reforms 


the king favoured, and considered the 
lack of etiquette and the ])ainful stinginess 
of the court economy as insulting and 
degrading to herself. The elder children, 
Frederica Sophia Wilhelmina. who became 
Countess of Bayreuth in 1731, and the 
Crown Prince—born January 24th, 1712— 
were materially influenced by 
the exasjieration of then- 
mother at their father’s ap¬ 
parent sternness and cruelty. 
However, at the end of the first decade 
of the new government it could not be 
denied that this extraordinary monarch 
with his corporal’s cane had coinjileted a 
great task. Debts had been paid, the 
treasury was full, a st .Hiding army was 
in existence the like of winch was not to be 
seen anywhere in Kurope, and a ceiitrabsc'd 
system of government had been intro¬ 
duced, which was mvariablv 
reliable and accurate in its 
working and was ecjiial to any 
demands upon it. The Pius- 
sian king was not (onfionted 
with such groat difficulties as 
those which ham])ored Joscjih 
II. in his no less ardent zeal 
for reform. But it must not 
be forgotten that the Gieat 
P'lcctor had.dready done away 
with the claims and jinvileges 
of the jiiovnices, that the 
jiosition of the H<»h(‘nzollerns 
in Prussia was uttiTly unlike 
that of the Hajisburgs in 
Hungary, that the lords of 
Clevesandof the Mark could be 
routed with even less ex]X'ndi- 
tiire of force than was needed to deal with 
the Belgian communes, and, finally, that 
a common faith and nationality made a 
secure foundation for the construction of 
a uniform system of administration. 

In spite of these advantages, Frederic 
William I.’s early attempts to introduce 
this wonderfully org.inised administration 
were not entirely successful. He made 
mistakes, and often saw his hopes frus¬ 
trated. A separate financial department 
for civil and for military necessities 
proved to be an imjiracticable arrange¬ 
ment. “ The fact that the duties of the 
officials were often coincident or conflicting 
occasioned confusion, and laid unneces¬ 
sary burdens upon the subject.’’ The king 
readily admitted this- fact; he brought the 
causes of distress in the several districts 
before the notice of the government 
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PRUSSIA’S GREAT KING 
Prussia will ever be indebted to 
Frederic William I. He accom¬ 
plished a great work and astounded 
the whole world by the rapidity and 
the radical nature of his reforms. 


officials, and on December 20th, 1722, he 
resolved upon the constitution of a (rcneral 
Directory, which should henceforward 
control the whole of the financial business. 
The advantage's of this centralisation soon 
became obvnous to the taxpayers. 

Especially beneficial in their effects were 
the clearness and simjilicitv of the 
judicial administration, and the certainty 
of obtaining justice, which was lelt by 
every one of the king’s sub]ecls, no matter 
what his iiosition. The confidence of the 
subject was gained by the keen su]X‘r- 
vision maintained by the king himsell 
over every (official and every department 
He knew the needs of his jieojile liom 
his own experience and from his lieqiunt 
intciviews with representatives o( the 
most varied classic ol socitdy. No social 
question was I'vi'r oveilooked or lU'gletteu 
by him. H(']>rovided loi the 
siippoit ol the ])0()r, diov(‘ 
gipsK's and v.jg.d)onds out ol 
tlu’ (oiintiN, opposi'd the imi- 
cioa('hments ot the piiviK'ged 
citi/(Mi class(‘s 111 tlu' tovns, 
and Iret'd handidalts Irom 
the restri('t 10ns imposeil by 
the guilds. Wliat the (om* 
inon-sdisi' and suixm vision ot 
one man could do loi the 
discover\ and iidorm (•! abuses 
wa^ done by this king , h(‘ 
had no tlu'oietical tiaining to 
guide hnn, but he had ,in un¬ 
usual ])o\\er of apjaedating 
economic Cvmditions and N\as 
thereloie ablt' to bee the jiro- 
ductive forces ol his realm 
from restrictions and to make thi'm 111 
the highest degiee sciviceablc. 

Freddie William was not a “ soldier 
king,” although he consideied himself to 
])e such, as indeed lie was called by the 
numlKTS of curious visitors^who ai rived 
from all parts to see the giant grenadiers 
at Berlin and to marvel at the conijilicated 
p . . maiKvuvres winch WTre then 
Necd**o/a P^^^'tised by every arm of the 
I . service. At any rate, he attached 
arge rmy highest importance to the 
Prussian military forces. He knew per¬ 
fectly well how it was that his grandfather 
had been able to turn an influential 
province into a Euroj^ean monarchy. He 
recognised that the new German kingdom 
must comj^ensate for the small extent of 
its tciritory by the strength of its arma¬ 
ment. As he desired a large and jiowerful 
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army, lu‘ concentrated his political talents that a supply of recruits and of material 
upon questions of administration, for he for further levies was guaranteed. Even 
saw cf)rrcctly that a great military power in the hist 3^car of his leign Frederic II. 
can be founded only by a well-built and was able to raise the number of battalions 
carefully administered state. His father from sixty-six to eighty-thice. And 
had had scarcely 30,000 men under arms, all these troops weie armed on a uniform 
and even with these had been able to play system, admirably drilled, trained in quick- 
a very considerable part m the great War bring, and able to be m marching order 
of Succession. But he dared not jmrsue within twelve* days. When Maiia Theresa 
his advantages to the uttermost, because came to the throne the effective strength 
he was unable to cope with an alliance of of the Austrian army was 107,000 infantry 
foreign powers. So early as 1725, Frederic and 32,000 cavalry. But the concentra- 
William was able to call out an army ot lion of these forces was a matter of great 



PRUSSIA’S VIGOROUS KING, FREDERIC WILLIAM. VISITING A BOYS’ SCHOOL 
When Frederic William I. ascended the Prussian throne he immediately instituted reforms, some of which were so 
radical and thorougfh-iroing as to astonish the whole world. He made himself acquainted not only with the details of 
government but also with the condition of his people, visiting the homes of the Berlin citizens at dinner-time, tasting 
their food and inquiring what each dish cost. In the above picture the king is seen paying a visit to a boys' school. 

(>4,1)00 men at shorter notice than any difficulty ; the various items of equipment 

oth('r power, and his troojis were better were bj^ no means complete, the commis- 

equipjied and trained than the Austrians sariat was hamjiered hy lack of funds, 

or the French. At his death, the standing Hence the Austrian forces were by no 

army consisted of 66 battalions of infantry, means superior to the Prussian. 

114 squadrons with 18,560 horse, six com- However, Frederic William’s attention 
panics of held artillery, four companies of was not concentrated solely upon in¬ 
garrison artillery, and 43 engineer officers, creasing the numbers and improving the 

This was the army of a great power. efficiency of his army ; he was also able to 

By the canton regulation of May ist secure a higher social position for his 

and September 15th, 1733, service in the officers than was held by the officers of any 

royal regiments was* made compulsory other Continental army. He was the first 

ujion the larger part of the population, so officer upon the throne. In the Prussia of 
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his time the officer’s uniform became the would not help him to his rights in the 
king’s state dress, and gained a high matter of the Juliers inheritance, the ac- 
prestige Irom that custom. Under him quisition of Berg and Ravenstein. He was 
the nobility of his territories, especially unable to free himsell from the network ot 
those cast of the Elbe, became permanently intrigue with which he was surrounded, 
connected with the army, as only by However, after long doubts and yeais ot 
military service could they come under devouring anxiety, lu‘ at length becanu* 
the king’s special notice or lay claims to convinced of the inspiiiling fact that in his 
A New Spirit distinction. Notwith- son he could behold “ his iiitiire avt nger ” 

in the Army roughness with The education of this sou, the struggle 

of Prussia which Fiederic William was w’iih his weaknesses, leal or iniagmaiy, 
[)leased to exjness his senti- the jiainfiil cuie which he imposed for the 
ments, he raised the standaid ot honour teeble sj)irit, tlic vaeillating will ol this 
among his officers, and strictly maintained youth, wliose moie leliiied disposition 
it at a highlevel. The officer wms obliged to seemed to his failuM to aiousc* wislies 
obey his sujienor without question, but to incajiable ot at'coi.ijdishnient e\('n toolish 
this obediemr the (ondition wms .ittached and immoral th<‘wliole of this stoiy might 
that his " lionoui should namim intact.’’ loim tin* basis lor jioweitul diaimi It 
Siuli a spirit was miused into the lank w’as not a cruel amusement m whuh th(‘ 
tind tile that a soldiei u])on tuilough lather mdulg(‘d at tin* e\p(Mis(‘ ot .i c hild 
W'oiild ])arade his coniiec tion W’lth th(‘ai my whom he coukl not understand; it was 
beloH' Ins village' comjKinions with juide, the* execution ot a duty whuh he h'lt in- 
Ihe mihtaiy force's w'hie h Fie'dcric cumbent upem himselt as king, whuh was 
William le'lt to his ht)n we're pe'imeate'd loieecl uj)e)n him bv his tlu'orv and c e)n- 
by a stierng se*nse ot their ceimmon unity ception e)l the monaich's jnesitiem. Tlu* 
He lu'vei himsell e'lnploycul the wea])on temclencies to chstiactiein, te) study ol 
whuh he had lewge'd In T715, whe*n lie curient hleiature aifd ait, tlie eU'siie' teu 

began the' Pemie'iaman eximpaigii against , comfen t and display, whu h 

Chaih's XII ol Swe'den, m which Im „ , ^ \ , Fiedei ic William obseuve'd 

gameel Further Pomeiama as far as the “ ireatment theCre)wn Ihiiiee iilleel 

Peene, I sedoiu, and Werlhn, tlie ])iincij)les ^ Inmwnth .inge'r, di o\e him 

oi his mililaiy orgamsatum had neit te> abuse anel chastise the' young man 
brought tenth then iruit and his gieat stii\mg leir indejienelenec, wheim lu' 
W'oik had liaidly hvn\ liegim In late*r thouglit it his duty to hate', theiiigh he'had 
ycMi-she sue Climbed to the mtluemce of the a w\iim lerve lor him m the* de'])ths ot liis 
dij)le)]nacy ]H'cuhai tei the ]>e'riocl, with its heart His fathc'i’s degrading trealiiK'iit 
restless striving alter alliance, its iiitriciite and theceriitempt wdiich lie'sheiwe'd towards 
conqdexity ot c'ompacts and guarantee's: him before all the cimrtu'is and be'tore- 
and even when his claims were* eiitirc'ly his military suite' diove Fic'de'iic to 
justilied, lie lu'Sitated to throw' liis pow’c'r attempt flight at the be'gmnmg of August, 
into the jrohtual balance We may wvll 17^0, m his eightcc'iith year 
ask what w'ould have l)c*en the position of Dc'seitiein w'as the king’s name' foi this 

the (iieat Electoi in luirope it he had unfortunate jdan, wdiic h w^as nothing moie' 

had money and trooj)s at his disposal to than an eftort lor sdl-help. A coiirt- 
the same' c'xtent as his giandson. martial w'as iijijiomted to deleimine the lilc' 

Frederic Williams last clays weic* sad- or death of the luture km^. In duiancc' 
deiUHl bya l)ittt'rdisap})oiiitment. He had vilc', Fiedeiic was obliged to await their 
Frederic Williftm the Convention decision upon his future. On November 

3addened by Berlin wuth Austria, hth, 1730, he was forced to behold the 

Disappointment had been brought execution of his confidential friend, Hans 

about by the dexterity of Hermann of Kalte, and to have upon his 
Count Seckendorff, on December 23rd, conscience the terrible burden ol the death 
1728, in the conviction that the interests of of a true, courageous, and devoted man. 
the Houses of Hohcnzollern and Hapsburg After the inconceivable anguish of these 
were at one. He had fulfilled his promisees, events, it became possible lor him to 
and it was through his efforts that the find consolation and renewed ])leasure in 
Pragmatic Sanction had been recognised life by working at the study of the 
throughout the empire. But the conviction administration in the Kiistrln military 
was forced upon him that the emperor and departmental offices. The king’s 
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ovcpcctations of him are shown by his few make its importance manifest to Europe 
words to the Seneschal von WoldenHe at large. This importance consisted in 
IS to do cKactly as I desire, to get French its capacity for carrying out the intentions 
.ind English ways out of his head, and which had been declared in the foundation 
anything ('l.se that is not Prussian ; he is of its system—namely, effective resistance 
to be loyal to his lord and father, to have a to a superior number of great powers. 
(',01 man heart, to cease from foppery and However, the immediate object was the 
jrom French, political, damnable falsity; - . aggrandisement of Pi ussiam the 

he should pray diligimtly to (hxl for His Odrr district, the strengthening 

grace and keep the same e\er before him, of the amtral district, in 

lor then will (iod so dispose all things as which the electorate itself had 

to be ojipoi tune and eternally set vueabU* ris(‘n, tin* strengthening of the Marks on 
to him." Th(‘ change in the king’s tlx* Haval and the Spree, the MTuring of 
temper, thi‘ lenewal ol Ins ('oiitideiw e in Jirrhn by jnishmg forwaid tlie IroiUier 

hi^ son, w.is brought about by llu* latt( I’s towaid the soiitli-e.ist. Tiiei(‘ la> tli<‘ 

Miaiglitforw.ird repentama* aiifl lonfi'^sion Sih'sian j>i !nci])aht\ with.i Piotestant popu- 
(hat Im' liad done \\iong and liad led asti.iv lation dn^dy it*lated t(' that o{ tin- Maiks. 
tlie .i('( Oinple in hi-^ at tt*m])ted tiiglit I'nj ;oo \e<n^ llie lIoh(ai/oljei ns had 

Then followcal the luaivy tiial of iiiarn’- lu-en tuiiiing tie ir t\is in tlii^ di:e(tion. 
mu a wile he did not love, whom Ins lath'1 In 15^; they had bonglit tin* I hu hy of 

liad < hosen toi him, tln‘ Dndiess Eh/a- Jagei n(l<»i I : in J^ ]J tlu‘\ Jiad ('oncluded 

1h th ( hristine ot Piiiinsw'uk-I^jevern. This an hejeditau alhaiKaj with I'recleiic Jf, 
giiMt saciiliie w'as made on June 12th, the Duki* ol Jji*gn:t/ P)ii(‘g, and Wolil.ni 
17 ; ; In tin* end he Wtis to hvi* witli wheiei»\ the (niMt Eleeloi in I0S() had 
Ills wite, it not m conijilett* ha}>pin<*v,s. at toiulK ho))ed to acajuire tin* Schwaebus 
, ,in\’ Kite without dis.ig»i‘(*- distiK 1 He had been detiaved. .is his 

t and at times with s(inie- son had jiioniiscal to restore this m- 

^ ^hing of s\nij»athv. ibs signirKMut stiip ot tenitory to Austria 

tatlK'i, too, no longei o])j)osid altei Ills lather’s death. 

Ins mental devdopineiit. Ins philosophn <d In i()(l4 Ansliia insisted upon hei riglils, 
and s(ientiti( studa's his ml<‘it‘st in <n I, an<l did not spare the ek‘( tor--to whom she 
loi he i‘*('(>gmsed that Ibedeiu was a was «itlei wauls obliged to eoiu'ede the title 

thoi ouglih ettu lent ottieer <md an e\t ('[lent (h king- the shame ot this lompulsoiy 

regimt'in.il ( ommander. I j)on his (le,ith- traiisleieiK e Shi* was loimally within her 
1 m( 1 on M<i\ /,ist, 1740, Ibedeiic WillKim iiglits, lait it was an ad ot indiscretion 
(ould s<i\ to (lie olhceis whom he h.id which led to dis.isti oils lesiilts H\ st.itiiti's 
summoned to take leave ot liini “ ILis and |uilgmentsa statecaiibe neitlicrcreated 
not (lod been gi ai ions to me, m giving me ma upheld Mori'over. the ]>eriod liad 
so 1)1 .ivi* and noble a son ^’’ In the die.mis liaig snue ]Kissed when the .itfairs ol tlie 
wliieh i .line to this son, wlien he lonnd him- individual, and (‘sjieci.dlv ])(*rsonal el.urns 
self oj)pose(l to the armies ot Jciiiope, he to the inheiitanie and .imalgamatioii ot 
OIKS* met his lather, as Remliold Kosei teiiitories, isaild be ot dei isive impoitance 
relates, at ('liarlottenl)nig. He had been 111 such questions as thesi* Siuh claims 
ligliting ag.nnsl Maishal Daiin. “Havel were made only as a me.ins ol 

borne m\sell w'ell^’’ he asked And a'** k proposing those demands w'liich 

Frederic William replied . “ Yes ’’ “ Well, *** ^ state w\is obliged to make by 

then, I am ^atistied ; your a])pi oval is worth * virtue of its owm necessities, 

more to me than that of the whole wa>rkl.’’ The conception ol “ rounding off tcrntoiics 
The toundations lor the rise of Prussia as was ex])edieiit ’’ was bound iq) walh the 
(o the status of a great jinwer had been practice ol “ adiustment ol contlictmg 
l.ud by P'u'deric Whiliam. Frederic II. interests,” which had become naturahsccl 
(1740-17CS6) recognised the full extent of in every court since the time when the 
what had been done, and put the state to European pow’crs had bid against one 
that proof ol its strength wdiich w^as to another for the Spanish inheritance. 
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FREDERIC THE GREAT 

THE SILESIAN AND SEVEN YEARS WARS 

O N Octdln^r 20th, 1740, a few months invasion of Silesia on Dec(^mb(*r ihth, 1740, 
after iMcdenc had ascended the would almost inevitably lead to war. But 
throne, the male line of the Hapsburgs for war he was pie])ared if Austria should 
liecame extinct. He had no objection to 1 eject his demands. 

s(‘ein/:( the Ha})sbui7:,' tern tones pass un- As a matter r)f fact, he was obliged to 
divided to the successor ; he was even emjiloy the whole of the yet untried power 
leady to lend the sujijiort of his army; a x state to gain jKissession 

but he demanded a qmd pro (/no, a cession ^.^ **^“* of Silesia, and therefore ex- 
of territory, whicli would have enabled j)osed himseJl to tin* danger of 

his own state to carry on an indejiendent collajise and total ruin. His 

jiolicv r(‘gaidless ot its jioweitul neigh- action is not to l)e justified b\’the intrinsic 
hours He (h'siied tlie immediate c<*ssion worth of Silesia, but l)y the enormous 
of J.ower Silesia, and m n'tuin for this importance attaching to the acconijihsh- 
he was ready to waiV(‘ those rights ment ot his own will and the maintenance 
to the Jnhers inheiitance which his of the claims which he had preterred. The 
fathiM' hail so highly valii<*d A tech- tlnee Silesian wars are sonudhing more 
meal excuse' was found in the jiroofs, than a struggle for Silesia. They are the 
sound or otherwise, which the old jiro- struggle for tlie successol Piussian jiohcy— 
lessor, Johann Peter von Ludewig, jnit that is, the creation ot a new (ierman great 
together 111 Halle in l«ivour of th(‘ Branden- jiower. Ot final imjiortance lor the result 
burg rights to the tour Silesian |)iinci- w'ere the sohdaiitv ot the Prussian system 
jiahties. The question was neither simple ot government, the loyalty and capability 
. , nor straightforwaid, and both of its ])coj)l(' in all the emergencies of 
Frederics have well believed in war ancl ot jieace, the moral strength and 

. the ju.stice ot their respective military quahtications ot the king. As a 
on 1 esia enough tor leadei the great Fritz not only saved his 

Frederic that his demands w’cn' dictated Prussi.in kingdom from destruction, but 
by political necessities It he thought ot also won the hearts of the Germans. 

“ rights “ at all, it was of the monil ('laims. For how' long a time had there been no 
arising out ot his help to his neighbour, to warrior to rejoice the heart of every honest 
w'hom his house, had iTiidered imjiortant German^ Not'^mceWaTsaw'andFehrbellm. 
servK'cs, w'hich he had recenth’ declared The little Savoyard had dealt hard blow's, 
himself ready to continue to the same or Starhemberg had directed many a fitnee 
ev(‘n greater extc'iit. charge, sjilendid songs waae sung ot Marl- 

We can easily undeistand the king’s borough, but none of these jiossessed the 
anxiety to turn a favourable political jiopularitv w'hich Frederic the Great 
situation to the bt‘st advantage. It is no cmjoyed. What made so deej) an imjnession 
less easy to understand his resolution to was the fact that the late of the hmg 
secure himself m the jiossession ot Silesia „ himself wus wholly contingent 

by force of arms, before the negotiations fFrcdcriVs the result of his batilcs. 

with Austria had begun, because the poht- * The same phenomenon recurs 

ical talent which has conceived a plan at in the case of Napoleon I. 

once begins to calculate the means avail- Moreover, it w'as a new art ot war which 
able for carrying it into execution, and Frederic had learned, an art which m 
because, of all the possible means whereby some respects developed before the eyes 
territory may be acquired, seizure is un- of his contemporaries as he practised it. 
doubtedly the easiest and the most certain. No poet and no painter has yet escajied 
Frederic 11 . could not but presume that his the critic’s censure, and the truth holds 
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good of every general and strategist. 

“ Strategy is not a science,” as Prince 
Krait ot Hoheiilohe-lngelfingcTi shows; 
“it IS an art, which must be inborn.” 
Strenglli ol character, jiower of decision, 
are elements indispensable to strategical 
capacity. Study may imjirove a man’s 
powers, but it cannot make him a stratt‘- 
gist. To this he must be born. Frederic 
the (ireat was a born strategist. He cei- 
tainly did not gam much advantage by 
study; he li'arned tht" art oi war by 
waging it. It IS by no means generally 
admitted that he was a inastei in the «ii t 
ot war. His iKMii'st relation, his brotluT 
Prince Henry (17JO-180J), lias given vent 
fo the s(werest stricture upon his methods, 
without consideration tor 
the tact that siicdi ciiticisms 
recoiled ui)on hinisc'll 

Now, he IS said to liave 
been always icady to give 
battle; again, we are told 
in c'onfidc'iK that he w'as a 
cow'ard at hc'art. The con- 
tem])oranes ot h'ledc'iic the 
Great ncw'ci realised the' 1 
great stiidc's w-liuli tlie art ' 
of war made niider him. 

Nai)okx)n w<is the tirst to 
give him his du(‘ mc'rit. 
h'redeiic at),indon('d the 
s\st(‘in ol k(‘eping the 
(uieinyocc upit'd b\ a number 
ot ('oiu'urreiit operations, of 
inflic ting a blow^ heie and 
there, ot diiving him out of „ Frederic i 
his positions and so giadu- jr4(f Oi 

ally gaining ground. The Emperor Charles VI 


and the Franco-Fkivarian attempt m 
Hohemia. The hheld-Marshal Schwerin 

won the battle ol Moilwhtz on April loth 
1741, owing chiefly to the admiiabU 
manreiiyring ])oweis and the excellent 
firing dull of the Prussian inlantry. At 

„ . , Czeslau, on Mav J7th, 1742, 

Prussia s . 1 • 5 11 

c r . it w^as the king s gt'neralshin 
Successful 111 1 i ' 

^ . which 1)1 ought the camiiaign 

to a favourable issue. He it 
was who decidc‘d u})on the timely letuxit 
tiom Mora\aa, he peison.dly c'arried out 
the opportune* pmction with the* younger 
T(‘o])old (Maximilian JJ ) ot Aniialt-Dcxssau. 
The battle wms dc'caded by the* invincible 
Steadiness ot the JTussi.in battalions. 
Surpiising had luu*!! the rapidit>^ ot the 
king’s attack upon Silesia 
aiul no less siirjnising to the 
allies wMs till* one-sid(‘d 
Peac'e of Breslau, m which, 

for the fust time, the' ])os* 

session ol SiK'sia was ]>io- 

niiscd to him. In calm 
coiihcleiicc* as to his ow'ii 
strc’iigth. h(‘ ]).iid no atten¬ 
tion to the in it.it ion and tlu* 
rc'pro.ic lu's ol Immiu'c He 
kntwv that his ro-o])ciation 
111 the* geiiei.al v\ai would 
meed with glad ,'i])])ioval 
should h(‘ tmcl hansc'll again 
obhgixl to take up arms 
The coinxmtioiis wliK'h 
Maiia 'riic'ic'sa concludi'cl 
witliGieat 1)1 itaiii, Sa\on\ , 
IE GREAT S.lldim.L .lioilsc'd his 


there, ot ehiving him out of „ Frederic the great S.udim.L .iiouse*d his 

, , , ^ He succeeded his father as Kuik of , , .. 

his positions and so giadu- On the death of the an\ie‘t\ loi Silesi.i. On 

ally gaining ground. I he Emperor Charles VI , he claimed part of June* ^744’ C'Oll- 

(Fstruetioii ot his i*nem\’s Siiesia, and, mvading that province, J lii(l('d\i tn'sh .'illianc (‘ W'itll 
1 . defeated the Austrians HediedinlTHi t. , l l o 


mam powrr was the* objc>ct tne mistr 

which he invaii.il )ly kc‘pt in vic*wx 
“Througiiout the Sc-veii Ycxirs W.ti*,” says 
Bernhardi, “ m c*vc‘r\ one ot the battles 
which ht'plannc-d - b.ittlc\s tar more* decisive 
than any of Napoleon’s c ombinations—the 
object in view was the utter clc‘struction 
of the hostile army. Such cs})ccially w^as 
. the case at Prague and at 
Genius*^* Leiithen, wheie the plan of 
. « destruction proved entirely 

^ success!al. So, also, at Zorndorf, 
at Kunersdorf, and c‘ven at Kohn ; to a 
less extent at Rossbach, where' it w^as 
necessary to take immc-diate advantage 
of a sudden favourable opjiortumty, 
produced by instantaneous decision.” 
The first Silesian war coincided with 
the Bavarian invasion of Upper Austria 


ns riP uieu 111 1 (''<1 t' i i i ii 

hraiici', and mv.ided J-io- 
hc'inia, this bc*mg the* ^c'concl Silosian wxir. 
In the autumn he w.is obligi'd to evacuate 
the c'ountiv How'c vc-r, l)y a biilli.int 
\tc1oi\ .it Holieiilnc'ch'bi'rg on June 4th, 
1745, he shattc'rc'd tliehopes ot his dc'sti uc- 
tion which h.icl bc'C'ii ('iitertamed by the 
qu.idruple.dliance —Austria, Saxony, (ircxit 
Britain, and Holland. The cb'ci^ion and 
the sim])hcTty of his arraiigc^meiits had 
revived the conhdeiice ol the army m the 
leadc.'r whom they did nof yet understand. 

He was able quietly to observe the 
advance of the Austrian and Saxon armies 
over the mountains, until he made a night 
march from Schwc'idnitz and attacked the 
enemy before they could concentrate. 
The Saxons were overthrowm at Striegaii 
before the Austrians could get into line 
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of battle. They began tlie figlit when they the compact concluded between Austria, 

liad completed this operation, with their France, and Russia—the compact of Ver- 

(uhtoinary loyalty and bravery, but could sailles, signed at Jouy, on May ist, 1756— 

not H'sist the iuiy of the Prussian cavalry ; aimed at war with Prussia under any 

the diagoon regiment “ Bayreuth,” under conditions, so that Frederic was forced 

(h'Ssler, mad(‘ a wonderful charge. The to anticipate the attack of an overwhelm- 

viclones of Soor on Se])tember joth, and of ing force, or whether Frederic made the 

Kesselsdorl on De('(‘mber 15th. so decisively existence of an alliance which in no way 

])ioved the siijienority of the Prussian threatened himself an excuse for carrying 

arms that the emjiress was again forced out th'‘ corupiest of Saxony, ii])on which 
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THE YOUTHFUL FREDERIC THE GREAT AT RHEINSBERG 

1 nun tlic iiaintiiig )>> W Aiiilx-rj' 

tio yield Silesia in the Peace of Dresden he had determined long before. On January 
on De('(‘mber 25th, 1745. Frederic did lOth, I75(), the compact of W(‘stmmster 
not atteiujit to disturb the jiosition of the was concluded at Whitehall between 

Austrian House in (iennany, and recog- Pnissia and Great Britain, which it was 

nised the imiienal dignity of Francis 1 ., hoped would bring about a rapprochc- 

the husband of Maria Theresa. nieiit with Russia, at that time in alliance 

Even till recent times the most divergent with England. Even Frederic could 

opinions have been held upon the outbreak hardly have foreseen that the only result 
of the Seven Years Wor, which Prussia of the compact would be to arouse Eliza- 

began by invading Saxony on August beth’s dissent and to cause the with- 

28th, 175b. The question is, whether drawal of Russia. Nor would anyone 
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maintain that if Frederic had not himself 
anticipated the outbreak of hostilities, 
Prussia would have been left in undis¬ 
turbed possession of Silesia, and that the 
policy of Count Kaunitz would have made 
it unnecessary for him to defend his ac¬ 
quisition. It was impossible to j)ass by 
tins short cut through the protracted 
operation of defining the internal relations 

„ „ . . of Ciermany; and whether 

How Frederic ,, . i i 

T j the path was entered eai her 

Impressed the f . i* x 

German Nation question of 

eery minor importance. 
Entiiely independent of this question 
is the deej) impression made by Frederic’s 
personality upon the (ierman nation. 

That im])ressi()n is lounded upon the 
fact that the great king and his loyal 
peojile fought foi seven years against the 
five gieatest powers, who in mere point 
of numbers were far siqienor to them— 
Austria, France, Russia, Sweden, and the 
(ierman Empire —that they survived the 
bitter struggle, and were not crushed to 
the eaith It do(‘s not detiact from the 
linIhaiK'e ol FrediM'K's splcmdid lesist- 
aiue to the (ircle of foes that it would 
not have lietni jiossible without the gold 
which Britain piovided, together with 
the lact that aftcu* 1757 his Anglo- 


Hanoverian allies absorbed the attention 
of France—an aspect of the question 
dealt with in anothei chapter. Whethei 
Prussia had only heiself to thank for 
the wai, or whether it was forced upon 
her by her enemies, the fact remains that 
it was a heroic fight of the weak against 
the strong, which excites admiration iind 
has caught the fancy and imagination of 
those contem])orary with it. “ A true 
instinct guided the Geiman jieojile even 
m paths w'here the w^ay could not be 
clearly seen or the landmarks noted ; 
that instinct taught them that upon this 
struggle their all was staked, that once 
again the past, as in the Thirty Years 
\Var, was summoning all her strength to 
destroy th(‘ iuture of (Germany. Every 
mind which strove* to cast away the narrow 
tiammels oi (ierman intellectual life at that 
time, and to rise to a future 
1 of gi eater freedom, s])lendour, 

of Prussift beauty, ranged itself u|)on 

Fiederic’s side—the youthful 
(ioelhe and tlu* older Lessing, who had 
now' I isc'ii to tlie lull lieiglit of his pow’eis.” 

At the outset the war wais biilhantly 
successlul. S,i\onv W'as occupied and its 
army forced to surri'iider at Pirn.i, 
on October ifith, 1750. By the victory ol 
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Lobosltz on October ist, Frederic opened 
the way for his march into Bohemia. On 
May 6th, 1757, he defeated the Austrians 
at Prague, in which battle Schweiin was 
killed, advanced to besiege the town, 
and then turned upon the army which was 
advancing to its relief under Daun. 

At Kolin,on June i8th, 1757, his impetu¬ 
ous advance received its first check. The 
victory ol the Austrians is to be* ascribed 
rather to the bravery and endurance of 
their troops, es- 
])ecially those ol 
Saxony, than to 
the combinations 
ol the general, 
and princijially 
to the fact that 
Prince Maurice 
of Anhalt-Des¬ 
sau mi sun del- 
stood an import¬ 
ant order lioni 
the king, and 
made a mov(‘- 
m n t w h 1 (' li 
thwarted his 
])lans Tins vu- 
tory spe(‘dily 
lieed Bohemia 
liom the t‘nemv. 

After th(‘ del eat, 
which had utterly 
crushed thesjunt 
of his generals, 

Frederic' a 1 o n e 
retained his jpers¬ 
picacity and ])ie- 
sence of mind 
He saw that 
he must give u]) 
the bold offen¬ 
sive movements 
which he had 
hitherto earned 
out, and act u})on 
a general method 
ol defence, to be maintained by offensive 
measures upon occasion. However, he 
did not give up the advantages to be 
gamed by keejung his ti oo])s in the enemy’s 
country until the last moment, and le- 
mained m Bohemia until he was forced 
to retreat upon the Lausitz by the advance 
of Prince Charles Alexander of Lorraine 
and Bar ujion Silesia. 

Frederic left his brother Augustus 
William—«the father of Frederic William 
II. —in charge of the defence of the line 


of the Oder, and having successfully 
induced the Austrians to give battle at 
Zittau, he crossed the Elbe at Dresden, 
m order to repulse Soubise, who had 
joined the imperial army. Their £idvaiu»" 
upon the Elbe was an important move¬ 
ment, m view of the fact that the Anglo- 
Hanoverian army, under the Duke of 
Cumberland, had been defeated by a 
French airny under Maishal Richelieu, 
and had been forced to cajiitulate at 
Closter Seven, on 
September 8th. 
F r (1 e r 1 c, how¬ 
ever, had already 
determined to act 
on the defensive 
only against the 
Flench, and to 
attack the Aus¬ 
trians, who were 
m a k 1 n g r a p i d 
p r o g r e s s i n 
Silesia, when Sou- 
bis(‘ gave him, on 
Novein bt 1 5th, 
T757, the oppor¬ 
tunity ol lighting 
th(* battleol Koss- 
ba( h, one of the 
most w (‘ 1 ( o m e 
1 c t o T u‘ s ever 
gamed by a Cer- 
manarmy. Fred¬ 
eric’s intellectual 
superiority made 
It an easy task 
for him to cut 
through the slow 
envelojpingmove- 
ment of his op¬ 
ponents by a 
single adroit 
manceuvre. The 
brilliant charge 
of the Seydht/ 
cavalry then 
routed and put to flight the 4.5,000 men 
who weie attacking 8,500 Piussians. The 
French fled to Hesse and Frankfort, the 
imper ial troops to Franconia. The Anglo- 
Hanoverian army, now jrlaced under the 
command of Ferdinand of Brunswick, held 
the Flench attacks m check on the west 
through the remainder of the war. 

But the danger of losing the whole of 
Silesia was now extreme, and a movement 
was accordingly made in that direction. 
A brilliant raid of the Austrian hussars 
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to Berlin had no real military importance, 
but it showed with appalhiif^ dearness how 
far the enemy’s lines had been pushed 
towards the ca))ital Two months later 
the army comnianded by the Duke of 
Brunswick-Bovern had been several times 
d(‘featod by the Austrians 
and driven back to the 
walls ot Breslau. On 
Novemlier 22nd, 1757, 

they Were there attackisl 
in th{‘ir (‘iitR'iicliiiients 
and forced to retreat fioin 
the ii^ht ])ank t>l the 
Odt*r. As the king was 
liastening from Saxony 
to Silesia, lie was met 
by messages ot imstortnne 
n})on imslortunc , first, 
the loss ol the b.ittle, 
and two days latei the 
Diikt‘ ot 
surrender 
with ou t 


capture ot the 
Bevern and the 
of Brest an 
attempt at lesistancc*. 

()n I) e c in b e r 2nd 
I'redeiic joined th(‘ i\‘> 
mams ol the deleated 
army. His loict's now amount(‘d to 
22,000 ml.intry, 12,000 eaxahy, (|t) light 
battalion guns, and 71 jiumcs ot he.ivu'r 
aitilku'v. riie only jiossibihty of s.ivmg 
vSilesia l.iy 111 stiiking a (ka'isive blow. 
Who befoie Frcnl- 
eric would Inivt* 
dared the ven¬ 
ture ? However, 
his m i n d w'as 
made up, even 
before tlie Aus¬ 
trians had deter¬ 
mined to march 
against him. 

(diaries of Lor¬ 
raine had urged 
the }) o 11 c y of 

attack, in sjnte leaders in the 
ol ttie advice 


and Bavarian contingents. On December 
5th, 1757. the king saw from Heidau 
the long battle line of his enemy, ex¬ 
tended over the sji.ice of a mile. Before 
their eyes Fredeiic (oncentrated almost 
his entire forct* against the Austrian 
lett wing after bis own 
lett had made a successful 
attack uj)on th(‘ Saxon 
advanced guaid, which 
W'as not ])ushed home. 
Daiin and the Duke 
(dunles did not jierceivi' 
Frederic’s j)lan when their 
l(‘ft wing was vigorously 
attacked and throwm back 
u])on the centre at Leu- 
then. Wlieii the duke 
biought u|) reinforciMuents 
from the light vvnig, the 
c.ivalry weie biokeii by 
the chaigc ot sixty Ih'us- 
sian sijuadrous w'ho h.id 
l)een standing nndei covm . 
There wms no piotection 
loi the centnx and an iittei 
rout w .IS the' (()ns(‘(HU‘n( t‘ 
'fill' \nstri.ms lost 21.000 
them ])risoiu'is), 11() gnus, 
5T slaiid.irds, and 4.000 waggons. 'file 
j)iice paid by the Fiiissiaiis loi jh(‘ victory 
was (). ’()() men and 200 otticiu's 

The rc'snlt ot tin* VK'tory of 1 entben 
tin* most com- 
)>lele and remark¬ 
able winch b'red- 
eiic even' g.uiu'd, 
W'as cx}ii.dled only 
by tlu* skill with 
wdiich it h.id been 
won. Tlu' king 
had (hrectt‘d his 
blow against the 
hostile jlower so 
as to drive it trom 
the Bohemian 
SEVEN YEARS WAR line 5 f retreat m 



PREDERIC THE GREAT IN OLD AGE 
men (12.000 ot 



. of Ernst Gideon Baion von Laudon, whose portrait is first ifiven, entered fjj . f'astei'lv 

i L „ M n f 1 n 11 Russian service in 17:i2 but later exchanged into that of Austria. i , i . i 

I nc au I 1 O 11 s Hp fi,.5piayed great talent in the Seven Years War, and also as ^^hiei'tlOIl, aild till* 
Daun, WilO would field-marshal in the war against the Turks. Hans Joachim von cl Ci 1 e a I ( Ons(*- 
havo Jiretcrred to distinguished hmiself greatly 111 the Seven Yeais War qu(‘ntly JirodllCed 

' ■“ " .." ' " ii-.i- - entire confusion. ('hailes of Lorraine 

brought only J5,ooo nitm back .w'ltli linn 
across the mountains. EigliUion thousand 
fled to Breslau, where they were fenced to 
surrender on Decembei 2Tst. The whole 
of Silesia was evacuated as far, as 
Schweidnitz. The action of a leader of 
genius, who addresses himself to the heaviest 


await the king in security at Breslau. 
C'haiies seems not to have desired to 
bung about a b.ittle. but to have been 
convinced that Fiederic w'ould be forced 
to evacuate Silesi.i forthwith, when he 
found the vastly superior Austrian army 
in motion against him, consisting of 
90,000 men, including the WurUmtierg 
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GREAT BRITAIN fSl AMERICAN WAR 

THE REVOLUTION IN NATIONAL INDUSTRY 


'THE primary purpose which (ieorge IIF. 
^ set l)cfore himself on ascending the 
throne of (heat Biitain—a nation at last 
united and loyal throughout to the 
reigning dynasty—was to re-asscrt the 
personal power of the monarch. The old 
scheme ot meeting the claim of parlia¬ 
mentary rights with the claims ol royal 
prerogiitive was dead and done with. The 
new scheme was for the Crown to acquire in 
Parliament itself the ascendancy whic h the 
exigencies of the Revolution had hestowc^d 
u])on the dominant Whig families. To 
that end the two great obstacles were the 
personality of Pitt and the ic*mams ot 
solidarity among the Whigs. Out of a 
further disintc'gration, the ('rown might 
hope to extract a dominant party of its own. 

With the overthrow of Pitt, the king had 
won the hist battle for asc'endaiicy. Hut 
it was easiei to break and disunite the* 
dominant jiarty than to find another which 

_ . . should lie at once siibmis- 

Britain a . j .\ i i 

^ ^ . sive to the royal views and 

Drifting towards . , ii 11 x 

^ . . respected iii the House of 

ft 1* 1 S 1 S I 

C oininons Several cxperi- 
ments of an unsuccessful and sometimes 
humiliating character had to be made 
before George 111 . discovered a Pi line 
Minister after his own heart. The great 
parties of the jiast, those which had opposed 
and supported the pi ograinme of the Revo¬ 
lution, no longer existed. In their plac'e 
stood groups of politicians, united by 
attachment to a great name or fortune, 
returned to Parliament, as a rule, by the 
patrons whom they followed, and moie 
concerned to secure a jilace or a pen.sion 
than to study the situation and needs of the 
nation. The j^rocess which led to the victory 
of the king caused England, between 
ephemeral Ministries and a legislature 
partly corrupt, partly apathetic, to drift 
towards a crisis compared with v»^hich the 
last two wars were trivial. Lately the 
arbiter of Europe, she was to be exjiosed 
to humiliation at the hands of her own 
colonies. The causes of fiiction between the 


mother country and the American ( olonies 
can be traced back to the lieginning of the 
eighteenth century. The different settle¬ 
ments, which extended fiom Massachusetts 
in the north to Georgia in the south, had 
been founded at different times and by 
n t ‘ i very various types of m^n. 
Fro^ihe emigrated to escajic 

. fiom religious iiersecution; 
oun ry England burdened 

with debt or the sense of failuie m the 
jirofession which they had originally 
chosen , otlu'is, again, were the younger 
sons ot landed families ; others lelt the 
desire for a life comp.iiatively untram¬ 
melled by c(>n\ention. Not a lew were 
natives of Iieland or Scotland, whom the 
real or faiicitMl wTongs of their native 
land had dnvcMi into exile. 

Hut all the colonists, wiietlu'r jiatnotic 
or the r(‘\(‘rs(‘, whether they had 
prospeu'd or failed, whether they had 
been w'ell or ill treated in Ihtm motln'i* 
country, w^re moderately w'ell contented 
to lemain dependent on the British 
Crowm so long as they were allowx'd to 
manage their own aft«uis through elected 
legislatures. In all the colonies, whether 
proprietary or formed by independent 
enterprise, there was a passionate love of 
freedom ; all had imitated to some extent 
the forms of ICnglish government, had 
jireseived the English common law, and 
had cherished the traditional English 
mistrust ol the executive. In each colony 
the head of the executive w'as a governor 
appointed by the Crown or the jiroprietor ; 
and the acts of this official w’ere watched 
- . with the more jealousy because 

fh* Colo^:. represented an authority 
extraneous to the colonies 
themselves. Hardly less acute 
was the jealousy which each colony 
entertained for its neighbours. It was 
well nigh impossible to secure concerted 
action between the colonial Parliaments. 
Their members could hardly conceive of 
co-operation except as entailing loss of 









THREE EMINENT STATESMEN IN THE REIGN OF GEORGE III 


The Marquess of Rocltiiiylimi, as leader of the Whig Opposition was called upon to form a Ministry in 170r> He 
resigned in the followiiig ypar, in he again became Premier and died the same year Burke’s intioduction to 
parliamentary life bcKHi m 1705 when he became private secretary to the Maiquess of Rockingham, and his eloquence 
soon won foi him i lugn position in the Whig Party. During the American War Charles James Fox strongly opposed 
the coercive measures of government, when Pitt came into power a long contest between these two statesmen began 


indopoiidciicc. 'J'his was tlu* moie ini- 
lortnnate beranse in tlu* Fiviu h ])()\v(‘i 
they had a common enemy. T1 h‘ attempt 
to connect Louisiana w ith tlic ( inbit Lakes 
had been an equal mtuuK'e to all .\oi 
could the danger hav(‘ been aveited lait 
loi English help. The (olonu's contributed 
less than w^is e\pe(ted to tlu‘ work of 
conquering Canada. Now 
that Canada had become a 
British dependency they weie 
inclined to think of the 
dangel as finally removed , 
they K^sented the polity of 
the home goveiiiimuit m 
maintaining a permanent 
military lone lor their pro¬ 
tection, and lh(‘y were dis¬ 
inclined to find money lt)i 
this object. They considered 
that England deiived from 
the Navigation Lawssufhcient 
advantages to reimbuisc Iwr 
lor whatcv'cr e\pcfisc she had 
incurred on their behalf, and 
they resented even that d<'- 
gree of control to vvlm h they 

had been subjected fiom their Wc, which came to an end m 1797 
first foundation. “ England,” said Vei- 
gennes, after the conquest of Canada, 

“ will soon rcpcni of having removed fhe 
only check which kept her coloni^^s m 
awe. She will call on them to contribute 
towards suppoi l mg the burden they have 
heljied to nriiig n])on her, and they will 
answer by shaking oE all dependence.” 
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JOHN WILKES 
His political career began when 
he was elected for Aylesbury in 
1757 as a supporter of Pitt He 
met with varied fortunes d j’'ing liis 


(i re n VO lie’s 


Tile pT()])hecy was soon fulfilled, (ium- 
ville, one ol the Mmisteis whom (u'oige III 
endeav'oured to tram m his own views, 
rrsolvb‘d that llii‘ (olonists ought to beai 
<i paif of flu* burden i(‘pies(‘iiicd b\’ th<* 
ii.ition.d debt. h'liKiiug that a mole 
iigoious (olk'cfion oi ihi' lustoms aJ 
(olomal ports would not vield th<‘ sum 
that h(‘ thought ])io]>ei, ind 
having utteily tailed to ob¬ 
tain the ’piomise of . dequate 
\^ott‘S from th(‘ colonial Ic'gis- 
latiin*s, h(' peisiiachbi tin* 
English Pailiament, m 1705, 
to im]>()se a stamj) tax m the 
colonies There could lb‘ 
no doubt that rarliameiit 
possess(‘d the leg.d right to 
do this. But the colonists 
treated the lax as the 
o})])()nents of ( liarles I. had 
treated shij) money. Th(*y 
denied the legality of tin* 
Stamp Act, and loused in 
the mother countiy a feeding 
of irritation which thieatened 
to overcome all prudential 
motives. The succe.ssors ol 
Ministry, the Rockingham 
Whigs, saved the situation by rcjiealmg 
the obnoxious Act before the ejuarred had 
become 11 reparable. But this concession, 
in 1766, was accorniianied by a Declaratory 
Act asserting the abstract right of Parlia¬ 
ment to levy taxes on the colonies as a 
formal concession on the ])art of thi* 
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trooj)b. 


Ministry to offended national pride. No 
practical consequences were intended to 
follow from the declaration of right. But 
the next Cabinet had the temerity, in 1767, 
to impose a duty ujion tea and 
other goods imported into 
America. It is one of the 
ironies of history that Chat¬ 
ham, the most vigorous 
defender of colonial inde- 
})endence, was the nominal 
chief of this administration. 

But he was incajiai itated by 
illness, and reinaiiu'd uncon¬ 
scious of the hare-bi allied 
scheme until the mischief had 
been done. It is tine that 

th(‘ right of England to . 

rn])OSC rustoms, as dlS liul Cont.nenUl t''” ' 

iroin e\('ise duties, hild been wars. Georife Augustus Elhott was, 

admitted in the past, 



flushed with their recent victory. New 
protests }loured in ; there were squabbles 
with governors and affrays with British 


1 HJ 177 .'>, appointed Governor of Gib- . 
aiKl faltar, which he heroically defended nailOll, 


became necessary for the 
Government of Cicorge III. 
to choose between submission 
and the use of force. The 
govcrnrnfmt had now fallen 
comjiletely into the king’s 
hands. I)urmg a senes of 
weak admini.strations he had 
ke])t control of patronage, 
and by systematic corruption 
had organised 111 the Hou.se of 
Commons a party of “ King’s 
Filends,” u])oii whom -lie 
cf)uld rely for unwavering 
sii])port. It made little differ- 
to linn that iParliament 
had ceased to represent the 
and that Middlesex, 


that thi‘ new taxes weie a agamst the French and Spanish most im]U)lt.inl of tllC 

tle<i*bite as coinpaied with the restrictions 
of the Na\'igation Laws, wIik h tlu‘ (olonists 
(Miduied with jiatumce. Ihit American 
suspicions hacl beem aioused liy the 
Declaratory Act, and the colonists w'ere 


flee constituencies, had twice' returned to 
Paihamc'iit .1 notorious jirofligatc. John 
Wilkt's, foi no bettc'r reason than to attest 
thc‘11 stitisfac tion at the* vnrulent attacks 
which his ih'W’spaper dt'hvcTed on the 



THE LAST SPEECH OF THE EARL OF CHATHAM IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS 
The scene represented in this picture took place in the old House of Lords—the Painted Chamber—on April 7th, 1778 
The Earl of Chatham, then in his seventieth year, had spoken against the recognition of the independence of the 
American colonies, and when attempting to rise in order to reply to some criticism of his speech, he fell back in a 
convulsive fit i»t)d iva-s earned from the House. He died about a month later and was buried m Westminster Abbey. 
J ipw) tJj« pdiiiiii)*; by J. S Copley, R A., in ihe Natioiidl G41ery 
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Government. Still less was the king 
moved by the satire and argument of 
the constitutionalists. The letters of 
Junius, an anonymous wnter of no 
common older, (‘xposed every member and 
measure of the Ministry to ridicule. 

Edmund Burke jmblished one of the most 
famous pamphlets, the “ Thoughts on the 
Present Discontents,” to prove that the 
new system of jiersonal government was 
fatal to liberty and political morality. To 
such attacks the king responded by bring¬ 
ing into power Lord North, a man whose 


The colonies were now in arms for the 
principle that without representation there 
should be no taxation. In 1773 a Boston 
mob destroyed the cargoes of English tea 
which were lying in their harbour. An 
attempt to make the whole community of 
Boston responsible led to the summoning 
of an inter-colonial congress; the cause of 
Boston became that of all the colonies in 
1774. North now began to think of retreat, 
but it was too late. In 1775 a new congress 
assembled to ])rej>are for armed resistance ; 
it was immediately followf‘d by an attack 



FATAL RIOTS IN LONDON STREETS. THE GORDON RISING IN THE YEAR ]78(> 

The passing^ of a Bill m 1778 for the relief of Roman Catholics from certain disabilities gave rise to riots in the city of 
..ondon. Headed by Lord George Gordon, 5U,0()(} persons marched to the House of Commons on June 2nd, 1780, to 
•resent a petition foi its repeal. For five days dreadful riots took place, many Catholic chapels and houses being destroyed, 
he troops were called out, the above picture showing the Honourable Artillery Company, under Sic^Bamard 
'urner, in Broad Street. No fewer than U of the rioters were killed, 248 wounded, 1 .'15 arrested, and 21 executed. 

1 n> II tilt punting by Wlu.itli y 


:nuine abilities, good humour, and jniht- 
al experience were marred by a blind 
^ference to the wishes of his master. The 
ng and North might have assuaged the 
ipular indignation against the colonies, 
'icy chose rather to inflame the mutual 
-will of the disputants. At first they 
eserved the appearance of conciliation 
^ repealing all the new duties except that 
tea. It did not make any practical 
fference whether they excepted one tax 
left the whole number still in force. 
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on British troops at Lexington, by the 
siege of Boston, and by the repulse of the 
besieging colonial army from their position 
on Bunker’s Hill. From these beginnings 
blazed up the War of Independence (1775- 
1781), of which the events will be related 
in a later volume. It was a struggle in 
every way discouraging to England 
and damaging to the national prestige. 
The British armies, separated by enormous 
tracts of sea from supplies and reinforce¬ 
ments, had a hopeless task before them ; 






GIBRALTAR UNDER SIEGE. THE HEROIC DEFENCE OF THE ENGLISH AGAINST A COMBINED FRENCH AND SPANISH ATTACK 
By the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713 England came into possession of Gibraltar. Years later she was called upon to defend this formidable fortress against France and Spain, a hose fleets 
and armies vainly besieged it for nearly four years. The Governor, George Augustus ElUott, afterwards Lord Heathfield, defended the place with conspicuous ability. The above picture 
illustrates an incident on September 13th, ITS'J, when the enemy conducted their assault from floating batteries, but the flotilla was set on fire and terrible destruction followed. 
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for although the colonics decided to secede 
only by the barest of majorities, the 
loyalists had little |K)wer to help the royal 
foras, and there was no one centre of the 
rebellion at which a blow could be delivered 
with fatal effect. But, allowing lor these 
disadvantages, the geneials of (ieorge III. 
made a poor us(‘ot then resouiecs ; and 

- . , the war rev(Mh‘(l a j^ortentous 

Americas - ' 

Struff jirle 
for Freedom 

tliat tlie war was lost at sea, 
for, when France joiiu'd tlu' c.nist‘ oi th(‘ 
colonies, in 1778, hei lliH't p.itiolled tlu* 
coast of North America with such success 
that no adequate communK ations could 
be maintained with England, and the 
West Indies wen* reconquered one b\’ oiu* 

M()d(Tatc statesmen iiiged th.it mcMsures 
of conciliation should be tried, Buike 
arguing that no taxes could evc'i com- 
|)are with the juotits ot the colonial 
trade, and that (*\])ediency must In* (on- 
sid(M'ed before questions ol .ibstract light 
and justice, ('Initham taking the line th.it 
America had been treated hk(' a slav(‘, 
and must be conqx'iisated with comj>lcte 
acknowledgnuMit ot her liec'dom troin 
control, llad Clnitham b(‘(‘n r(‘(allt‘d to 
])owcr this generous attitiuh' and the 
glamour ol liis reputation might have 
prevented the linal s(‘|)aiation. But lu‘ 
died 111 1778. altei dehveiing in the Houst* 
ol Lords a List inqiassioned |)rotest against 
the royal |)ohc\ . and North remained in 
l^ower till the end of the w<ii. 

The struggUx so iar as AmeiK'a was ('on- 
cerned, closed with the sumaidei ol (^>rn- 
wallis at Yorktown in 1781 Tin* national 
pride was slightly soothed by the subse¬ 
quent .successes which Kodne\ ganu‘d at 
seaoV(‘rthe Frenduaiid byldhott’s Ikmoic 
defence ot (ubraltar against the Sjiaiii.iids 
1111782. lEit it was obvious that th(‘jnize 
for which Great Bn'am had 1 ought must 
be abandoned ; the more obvaous bee aiisc 
Ireland, alter well nigh a ( entury of Bio- 
If A f^'stant ascendancy and subjec- 
The united British Parliament, 

States 1 , 1 

of Amorieo Visibly Verging ujion aimed 
Of Amene. The Rockingham 

Whigs, who had done their best to prevent 
the war, weic called into power that they 
might bring it to an end. The negotia¬ 
tions which they opened were terniiiiated 
by the death of their leader, the most 
honourable and consistent party leader ot 
the eighteenth century , but m 1783 the 
Treaty of Versailles, with France and with 


the colonies, was at length concluded. The 
colonies, under the till(‘ of the IhnU'd 
States, wore recognisi'd as md qieiuh'iil. 
Fiance and Bn‘am made a mutu.d re¬ 
storation ot ('oiiquests, except that luaiiM' 
retained Tobago and Senegfd. SjMin was 
jucilied with MinoKM and Floiida , but 
Gibraltar, ol whuh tlu' wist strategic 
imjiortaiue was now hilly lecogmst'd, 
remained in British hands. 

The Trixity ot Paris lelt Great P,ritain 
with an em})iu‘ whii'li was sadly mutilat(‘d, 
but still coiisuh'Kiblix It mchuh'd in the 
w(*stern hemisjiheie not onh ('.in.ida, but 
also Jamaica and some ot the iicher islands 
of the Wi‘st Indit's. In the E.ist thi‘ 
goviTnorshij>s ot Clive and W'arrc'ii Hast¬ 
ings had led to an exjxmsion ot the tern- 
tones govt'ined b\ tlu‘ East India ('om- 
j)any. The ( ak'utta sidtli'inent now tormed 
the (.qnt.d ot an immense |)iovm((‘ whuh 
took m the w’hole valle\ oi the (jaiiges as 
tar <is Ihm.nes luillu‘1 to the south tlu* 
(o<ist distrut ol tlu* (inais had b(‘(m 
.innex(*d and m tlu* (.•\tu*nu* south ol the 
|)enmsuhi, wlu*u* tlu* ti*intoi\ .u tnalle 
under British ruh* was small tlu* British 
_ iianu* w.is u'spt'cted lai <ind 

vr 'Hie kegnl.itmg Act oi 

of the Indian 1 ii . 

Empire 177 '■•'"gbl tl.c M.miunv 

uiKU'i tlu* c ontiol (.1 tlu* stale, 
and tlu* a|)j)omtm(‘nt ot tlu* (jovtrnor- 
(ieiieial now lested with P.iih.imi'iit . the 
teintoriesol llu*(ompan\ might 1 hc'iI'loii* 
b(‘ (onsid(*it‘d ,is iKitional d(*jH'ndencu‘s 
Tlu* giowang imj)oitaiut‘ ot India was 
n‘\ealed b\ tlu* conflut whuh arose Ix*- 
twc'eii (icoige III ,ind tlu* Whigs m 1785 
f)n tlu* subject ot tlu* Indian goveinmeiit. 

An India Bill to |)lact*. loi the tiiiu* 
being, tlu* j)ati()n.ige ol |)ohtu.il ap})omt- 
ments in tlu* luinds ot a ])ai liamentary 
committei*. gav(* rise to a tend hetw 1*1*11 
the king and tlu* coalition Ministry ot 
Fox and Noith which eiukid m the deieat 
and ri*tiiement ot the Mimsti'is. ihit 
Ch\(‘ and Hastlng'^ w*eie not yet lecognised 
as the founders ot an empire Both had 
cause to comjdain of national ingratitude. 
Clive died by his own hand, in consecjuenco 
of an implicit censuie by the House ol 
Commons on his Indian administration. 
Warren Hastings, who retired from office 
in 1785, was impeached for malversation 
on the evideiuc of private enemies, and 
the trial dragged on for years before it 
ended in his acqui*ttal. Only lecently 
have the characters of these great men been 
vindicated from the asjiersions which 




A GROUP OF HAPPY PRINCESSES: THREE OF THE CHILDREN OF GEORGE III. 


This picture, reproduced from the painting: by J S Copley, R.A., in the Royal Collection at Buckingham Palace, shows 
three pretty princesses, the children of King George III. The figure with the uplifted tambourine is the Princess Mary, 
who afterwards became tne Duchess of Gloucester. The Princess Sophia is behind the carriage, while the child in the 
carriage is the Princess Amelia. She was the favourite child of the king, and it is said that her death, when she 
was only twenty-seven years old, hastened, if it did not actually cause, the terrible malady which afflicted him. 


I M 
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THREE FAMOUS INVENTORS OF THE GEORGIAN PERIOD 
Edmund Cartwrig'ht, the inventor of the power-loom and other labour-saving machines, was rector of Goadby-Marwood, 
in Leicestershire, and received a grrant of^£10,0(M) from Government iii recog'intion of his services to indnstrv and invention 
Richard Arkwright invented cotton-spinning machines and established a large factory in Derbyshire driven with water 
power; while James Watt, by his discoveries in connection with the properties of steam, benefited the human lace. 


Prosperity 
of English 
Commerce 


their contem])orarieb were too ready, in the 
heat of party coiifiict, to accejit as pioved. 

In 178J all Britain’s colonial possessions 
seemed unimportant in comparison with 
those lost. Adam Smith, wdiose great 
work on the “ Wealth of Nations” 
a])])edred during the American 
war, was of the o])inion that 
the national jirosjierity had 
been gravely compromised by 
the mistake of deeelo|)ing trade wath 
America to the neglect ol all other markets. 
The monopoly secuied by the Navigation 
Acts and similar lestriclive measuies 
had indeed produced an unhealthy infla¬ 
tion of particular industries. Yet English 
commerce survived the shock of the 
American secession and continued to 
prosper. The country had, in fact, already 
developed its manufactures to such a 
point that it was mdustnally in advance 
of all its Continental rivals. 

This development was of a compara¬ 
tively recent date. The era of the great 
mechanical inventors began only in the 
reign of George II. Kay, the inventor ol 
the flying shuttle, which effected a revT)- 
lution in the wx‘aving industry in 1738, 
was the pioneer of the new movement. 
He made it possible to e.xtend the trade 
in manufactured woollens, and to open 
that in cotton stuffs. Soon after 1760 
there came in close succession a number 
of further improvements. Hargreaves, 
a native of the Lancashire town of Black¬ 
burn, was led by the need for a more 
regular and abundant su])ply of yarn to 
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devise means of spinning by machinery 
In 1767 he produced the jenny, which 
enabled one wcav'ei to drive and suj ei- 
intend a number of spindles simultane¬ 
ously. The lUMghbours of Hargreaves, 
seeing their prohts threatened, broke the 
machine to pieces, and the luijih'ss in¬ 
ventor was all but killed in the riot. 
His machine was, however, patented 
in 1770. In 17(10, Arkwnght, «dso a 
nature of Lancashire and a barber by 
tiade, produced a rolkn machine foi 
sjimning by water jmwei. He, too, 
had to contend agtiinst local peise- 
cution, and his factory was burnt to 
the ground ; but he lebuilt it. and li\a*d 
to double the jirospenty of his native 
place. In 1770 Samuel Crompton, a poor 
weav’er, invented the spmning-rnule, so 
called because it combined the prmcijiles 
of Hargit‘aves’ jenny and Arkwright’s 
water-plane. Finally, m 1785, ('artwright, 
a clergyman, e.xtended the use ol 
machmciy to the proces? of weaving, and 
produced a jiower-loom. 

But hitherto the only source of mechan¬ 
ical power had been the water-wheel, 
W tt’ G t used for 

DUcoveJrf mining-pumps. James Watt 
Sle.» Power fljscoyered, in ^69 the means 
of setting a wdieel in motion 
by a steam-driven piston; and a form of 
steam power was thus produced which could 
easily be applied to every sort of machine. 

The introduction of machinery meant a 
vast extension of the textile trades and the 
growth of uiban manufacturing centres. 
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The invention of the steam-engine decided 
that the north of England, where coal 
was chiefly to be found, should become 
the headquarters of the new industrialism ; 
and the north thus began to assume that 
pre-eminent position which hitherto be¬ 
longed to the south-eastern counties 
and the weaving districts of the south¬ 
west. New towns sprang up, and the 
demand for a leadjustment of jiarliamen- 
tary representation natuially incn^ased. 
But this was not the only change. The 
introduction of machinery boie hardly 
upon the less intelligent ol the hand 
labourers. It ruined many old centres 
of industry. It elevated the skilful and 
quick-witted, but it made the struggle tor 
existence harder and swelled the ranks 
of the ])roletariat. It also complicated 
the task of government, both in the 
spheres of toreign and domestic ])olicy. 
The necessity ol protecting industrial 
interests became more obvious than evei ; 
the danger of social agitation and revo¬ 
lution was increased by the growth of 
town ])opulations imperfectly educated 
and civilised, living under institutions 
which had been framed for the government 


of small communities and were inadequate 
to control disorderly multitudes. 

The tale of industrial development is 
told by the statistics of English exports. 
In 1793 their value was £20,000,000 ; 
in 1800 it had almost doubled ; in 1815 
it exceeded £50,000,000. This expansion 
took ])lace in the midst of great wars, 
when England was fighting hard for the 
mastery of the seas, and foi a pait ol the 
])eriod under consideration, the normal 
development of tiade was imiieded by 
Continental system of 

The Growth N i^^n. The growth of 

of National /. . ° . 

„ .. national prosiierity was not 

rosperi y dependent upon new 

manufactures. In agiicultuie also there 
were great improvements. The enclosures 
which had been made m the sixteenth 
centuiy for tlu* sake of sheep-farming had 
don(‘ muc h to destroy the old open-held 
system of cultivation. The introduction 
of “ convertible husbandry " furnished 
another iiutMitive for the cication of 

compact holdings in jilace of those com¬ 
posed of scatteied strijis 111 the common 
fields. But the ojitn-held system still 
dominated more than half of England. 



JAMES WATT AS A BOY; DISCOVERING THE CONDENSATION OF STEAM 
That the child is father of the man was wonderfully demonstrated in the case of James Watt, the discoverer of the 
condensation of steam. As a boy he would sit by the lire watching the steam as it issued from the kettle, and wondering 
whether this force could be put to any practical purpose. In the above picture he is shown holding a spoon to the mouth 
of the kettle on the table in order that he may test the streng^th of thd steam. In later years Watt became a great 
inventor, his discoveries in connection with the properties of steam completely revolutionising the methods of travelling, 
Frum the painting b> Marcub btuuc, R A , by pcruiibbiun uf Mcbbfb Craves & Son 
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It was the growth of po})ulation con¬ 
sequent upon industrial changes which 
now accelerated the change iiom the 
medi?eval to the modern methods of 
agriculture. The native farmer was pro¬ 
tected against foieign ('ompetition by an 
import duty on corn. He was encoui aged 
to produce lor exjiortation by a bounty 
_ . system. And these aitilicial 

UftdTrLw although taxing 

Methods community for the beiudlt 

of a class, did much to 
]iromote a more scientific agiiciiltnie. 

About 17,^0 the exjxTiments of Loid 
Townsend led to the use ol an impioved 
and more elaboiate rotation ot cro])s. The 
bre(‘ding ot stock was raised to a fine ait 
by the Leicestershire grazier, Bakewell 
An enormous number of private Acts 
of Parliament \v(‘re jiasst'd to sanction 
the enclosure of jiarticular localities. The 
])roct‘ss was not comiileted before tlu‘ 
middle of th(' nineteenth centiiiy. but 
iijiwards of a thousand Acts ol this descrip¬ 
tion weie jiassi'd between 1777 and t8oo. 

The increased profits of farming under 
the new methods W(*nt chiedy to those who 
had the nec(‘ssaiy capital for effecting 
extensive jm])ro\ ements , and oiu* (onse- 
queiice of the agricultural H'volution was 
the disapjiearance of tlu‘ veoman farmer 
Undoubtedly the giowtli ol gieat estat(‘s 
made for mcieas(‘d pnalticlion of w'ealth : 
but with the \eonian v^anlshed one of the 
sturdiest and most valuable elcanents of 
the jiopulation, which w'as ill ^‘placed by 
the class of tenant farmeis. 

Before this work enters on the new' (‘ra 
of European history opene 1 by theluench 
Ki'volution a brief siirv(\v of the literary 
dc'velopmtmt of the eigjiteenth century 
becomes necessai y. It is not sur pi i.smg 
that this period-an age of great w-ais, 
political tension, and economic develo]>- 
ment—should jiroducr* a literature which 
was jiolemical and often jiohtical 111 
character, or that with the old religious ideas 
^ and the old social system the 

e ugus an (jUalities ot 

geo ng IS pocf ly 

Literature , 1 1 i * / 

and jiiose should evajiorate 

away. Poetry, in fact, almost ca^ased to 
exist, for Alexander Pojie (1688-1744), 
though choosing verse for the medium of his 
utterances, was by nature a critic, satirist, 
and translator, a ])oct at moments only, 
and, as it w'ere, by accident. He is the 
most characteristic figure of the so-called 
Augustan age of English literature. All 
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his best woik is satirical. The " Rape of 
the Lock ” (1714) is a ])ersondl satire on 
l(‘mmine foibles, the “ Dunciad ” (1728- 
1743) a savagc‘ attack ujioii the professional 
wiiters of (irub Street, from whose malice 
Pojie had received pm-pricks which he 
w^as inc'apable of foigiving. The ‘‘ Essay 
on Man ” (17J4), though ])rofessedly a 
])hiloso]lineal })oem, is ledec'ined from 
oblivion chu‘fly by thc‘ ])assages m which 
Pope analyses the failings of his con- 
tenqioraries. Avowrdly the jmpil of 
Diyden, he shoAs the influ(‘ncc‘ of hi-, 
master, both in mattei .md style But 
h«‘ 1^ l(‘ss jiohtic.il than Di^den, and far 
sui passes his modi'l in the m.miigemc'ut 
of their favoiiiitc' inetn*, the heroic couplet. 

A metie less filti'd for poetry than 
this, ot which the w'hole effect depends 
uj^on antithc'sis. neatnc'ss of ])hras(‘, 
and compression of mcMiiing. cmii Inirdly 
be imaginc'd. But for the exjiiession 
ot a sarcastic common-sense*, for the 
sc'oinful analysis ol chaiactc'r, il is un- 
rivalli‘cl Po])e’s use ot the heioic c'ouplet 
entitles him to rank among the gic‘at 
masteis of htc*iMi\ form 'J'Iic'h* is much 
^ in common b(‘twc*c*n Pope* and 

Ihit thelattei ( hose* to 

Writers of in 1 

the Period 

Ills s.itiic' was at once* more m- 
disc iiminatc* and moic* lest'rvc'cl Ilian Ih.if 
of INipe vSwift.it his bc'^f is c harac tensed 
by a grave iroiiw and his tlionght is moie 
antithetic th.an Ins st\le. A 'J'ory pam- 
j>hletc‘er of no nicMii orch'i, .Swaft is bc‘st 
knenvn for two sntirc*s of a ])erf(*ctlv g(‘neral 
char,ic tei-the “Talc* ol a Tub,” w’lnch 
iiciicules, undcT c'over of an allc'goiy, 
the Reformation and the cpiaric'ls of the 
( hurches; and the* ”'I'ravels of laanuel 
(iulhver.” In the lattc*r work Swift 
attac'ks humanity at large, and passes 
giadualU, under the mtluc'ncc* of a mc*lan' 
choly bordc'iing on mania, from jilayful 
bantcT to sav.ige d(*nuncialion, which 
inspires, and is inspiied by, loathing. 

Sw'ift died insane, and there is a morbid 
element in his l)c*st wairk even from Ins 
early years. The cynicism of his age 
mastered, soured, and finally destroyed a 
powerful nature. It could not sour Addi¬ 
son and Steele, the two great essayists of 
the Augustan age, wdiose contributions 
immortalised the ” Tatler ” and Spe^c- 
tator,” two otherwise e])hemeral journals. 
Like Pope and Swift, they are critics of 
human life, but their criticism is tempered 
with humour and a genial sympathy. 



GREAT BRITAIN AND THE AMERICAN WAR 


Samuel Johnson (1709-1784) is a critic in 
a different vein; tor many yeais the 
literary dictator of London society, he sat 
in jud{,mient on books and theoiies and 
vvriteis. He is typical of the second ])hasc 
in the literature of this period, a ])hase m 
which literatun* Ixromes more imjiersonal. 

But the wribM's of this phase still kceji the 
attitude of critics In jioetry they aim, 
above all things, at the observance of rule 
and proportion In ]>rose th(‘y devote 
themselves to tin* d(‘lmeation ot chaiacter, 
and aie most siucesstul in the mw field 
ot tlie novel, (ioldsmith, Sterne, Smolk'tt, 
Fielding, and Richardson, much as tln v 
ditter in other r(“s])ects, are .dike in their 
K'.dism , their charact(‘is, howi'ver whim- 
sKal, belong to coiitemporarv society. 

The eighteenth century was chaiactei- 
iscd by a shallow rationalism lint everv 
.igo has its exceptions, and this piodiued 
thie(‘ })hilosopheis of a ])iotound ,ind 
jieiietrating gtaiius Ihakeley (ib83 I73.’i) 
an Irish dean and bishop laid tin* touuda- 
tions of modiM'ii idealism m his works on 
the “ Theory of \'isiou ” {lyoq) and on the 
“ ih iiK iples of Human Kmnvledge ”(1710). 
Tht“ crude* scejiticism whidi he demolished 
was ii‘j)laced by the more subtle sjiecula- 
tioiis of D.ivid Hillin' (1711-'77()), whose 
“ 'IVe.itiseot Human Natuie ” (1739 1740), 
“ Lss.iys Moial <ind Political " (^74i- 


1742), and ‘‘ Princijiles of Morals " (1751) 
represent the last word of agnosticism in 
metaphysics, and are memorable hir having 
provoked Kant to elaborate a system not 
less critical, but more serious and more 
stimulating, than that of Hume. 

In political philosojihy the ])eriod pro¬ 
duced Burke’s expositions ot the organic 
conception of society. A Whig politician, 
member of Parliament, and Minister of 
State, I 5 urke (1729 1793) was originally 
drawn to study abstract principles bv his 
dislike for the Toryism of J^olmgbrokc 
and (ieorge HI The “ Thoughts on 
the Ihesent Di.scontents ” (1770) was 

the first of a senes of WTitings m which 
J^Lirkc' unfolded not only his conception 
of the English constitution but also the 
idc'as and princi])les w'liK'h underlie all 
political societies whatever. Unsurpassed 
;is an oiator and in the luarshalhng ot 
complicated fac is, he is gieatest wdicii he 
deals in geiuiahsation. His sjieeches 
on AnK'iic.in taxation and on corciha- 
tion w'lth Ami'iica are ot lasting w'orth, 
ap.irt altogither liom the occasion to 
w'hich they refer , and the* numerous 
wiitmgs m w'huh he <ittacked the French 
Revolution (i7()0-i7()()) aie the most com- 
])lete defence of the old oidt'i upon w'liK'h 
the (iiiondists and the Jacobins made war. 

H. W. C. Dvvis 



RETURNING THANKS FOR THE KING’S RECOVERY. SERVICE IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 
This picture shows the choir of St. Paul s Cathedral during a Thanksgiving Service held in the famous building on 
3t. George’s Day, 1789. Tbo king, George III., had been seriously ill, and this service took place on his recovery. 
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THE GERMAN POWERS AFTER THE PEACE 


and France to a more active hostility. 
Both powers endeavoured to detach 
Frederic from Russia; and here Frederic 
found his own op})ortunity of detach¬ 
ing Austria from France by a scheme 
ot partition to which Russia might be 
prevailed upon to assent. 

Now, it must be noted that the position 
of Austiia had become somewhat anoma¬ 
lous. Maria Theiesa was- 

queen, and continued 
queen till her death in 
1780. Jhit her husband, 1 
the Emperor Francis, | 
died in I7b4, w^hen 
their son J()sej)h sue- ! 
ceeded to the imperial 
crown, his brother Leo¬ 
pold becoming (irand 
Duke oi Tuscany, for 
w’'hich Lorraine had been 
exchanged some thirty 
years before. Joseph 
began ojierations as 
emperor liy a senes of , 
atternjits to reform the | 
imjierial system, wnth- | 
out success, nor could 
l.e api.ly Jns .oforrn.ng 

<*nthuSKLsm to tlie AlIS- became Emoeror of 


THE EMPEROR JOSEPH II. 

1.;;; apiily ■aonurng niaml a' .hare' T„ tlio 

(‘llthusiasm to tlu' AlIS- became Emperor of Germany in the next spoils aS tllC piKC ot 

trial! dominions, where a feature of his reign was the their assent. If they 

his mother still retained suppression of 700 convents. He died m nw). agieed on a partition, 

control. In foieign affairs, how'ever, he there w'as no one to say them nay. Great 


A second meeting took place between 
Frederic and Joseph in the following 
year, 1770 ; and this time a practicable 
scheme was formulated. It seemed prob¬ 
able at the moment that Russia might 
establish herself in Roumania, a prosjiect 
not at all to the liking of Austria. The 
Porte appealed to the tw^o flowers to 
mfidiate. If they insisted on Russia 

-- resigning her conquests, 

they must offer some 
compensation : Poland 
])rovided the w'here- 
withal. Poland could 
offer no effectivt; resist¬ 
ance, and she had 
reached a stage of 
political disintegration 
which almost warranted 
the doctrine that she 
had forfeited her right 
to a separate national 
existence. But if Russia 
was to have comjiensa- 
tion m Polish territory 
for resigning Roumania, 
Prussia and Austria 
^ might reasonably dc- 

R^“rn‘sImT-d niami a .hare rn the 

irmany in the next spoils aS tllC piKC ot 


control. In foieign affairs, how'ever, he 
was able to exeix isc a leading influence, 
although Kaunitz, Maria Theresa’s 
Minister, ictamed his position. Broadly 
speaking, though the queen w^as less 
impulsive and less warlike than of old, 
her attitude to l^russia was never 
friendly, and lu‘r inclination continued 
to favour the French alliance. Joseph, 
on the othei hand, had a w'arm admira¬ 
tion for his mother’s great antagonist. 

The overtures of France to Prussia w'ere 
received with extreme coldness ; those of 
Austria, though made more or less at the 
instigation of France, w’ere much more 
welcome. A friendly meeting was 
arranged between Frederic and Joseph 
in I7f>9, wdiich had little direct result, 
beyond establishing friendly personal re¬ 
lations and impressing on Catharine of 
Russia the importance of keeping on a 
satisfactory footing with Frederic. She 
was already involved in a war with 
Turkey; and the success which was 
attending her arms increased the likeli¬ 
hood of Austria wishing to intervene, and 
therefore to associate herself with Prussia. 


Britain, under Lord North, had her hands 
more than full wuth colonial troubles, and 
Frame had no interests sufficiently strong 
to rouse her to active intervention. So 
Russia, Prussia, and Ausfiia, after pro- 
tiacted negotiations, settled how much 
of Poland each was to have, and how 
much was to be left to the juijipet king, 
Stanislas, and the Polish Diet was 
bullied and bribed into ratifying the 
])arlition. Frederic got West 
° Prussia, the mam object of his 

” ? desire ; Austria got Red Russia. 
Ihe provinces assigned to 
Russia were larger though less populous; 
but what was left over as “independent “ 
Poland was virtually a Russian de]:)endency. 
The business was completed in 1772. 

To Frederic, the acquisition of West 
or Polish Prussia was of immense strate¬ 
gical importance ; but the negotiations 
revealed, and the partition brought nearer, 
dangers against which it was necessary to 
guard. The contact of the great Slav 
power with Teutonic Europe and with the 
Slavonic dominions of Austria was growing 
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more intimate and, i)otentially at least, 
more menacing. The menace could be held 
111 check if Austria and Prussia presented 
a united fiont ; but of this there was no 
present prosjiect. Joseph’s ambitions did 
not harmonise with Frederic’s require¬ 
ments , tor Prussia it was a seiious ques¬ 
tion whether the aggression of Austria 
or of Russia w^as the moie to be leared, 
while Joseph’s aspiration for the extension 
of powei in Germany, to wdiich Fiederic 
was necessarily op])osed, distracted him 
from the ])rimary need of maintaining 

The Place S'**'''''’ 

ever, il 1 lederic was between 

the upper and the nether 
niilI-sloni‘s, there was always 
with him the chance that one or both 
of the mill-stoiH's would get the woist 
ot it. As legards Russia, Prussia’s 
jiresent secuiity lay in the dominant 
attraction foi that jiowei in the diiet- 
tion of the Danuln* and the ('rinie.i 
Joseph’s original idea ol strengtluming 
the impel lal po\M‘i by lemedving <i])uses 
in the impellal system had failed . the 
scheme had in effect been leplaced by a 
desire to extend and ('onsohdate the 
Hapsbiirg territoiial dominion so as to 
give Austria a du tatorial ascendancy 


of Prussia’s 
Security 


throughout Germany. Jos<‘ph was not 
actuated by a mere vulgai thirst ior con¬ 
quest. The successful politician is the 
man who knows how^ to adajit the means 
which he can control to the ends he has 
in view. The successful politician rises 
into the great statesman if the ends in 
view are great ends ; the measuie ot his 
ide.dism is the measuie of his greatness. 
But the idealist who fails to grasj) the 
relation between means and ends fails as 
a statesman, though his failure may be 
more admiiable than a meaner man’s 
success Joseidi was an kIimIisI who failed. 

He was consi'ious ot ci ying evils which he 
wished to remedy. To a])j)ly tin* lemi'dies, 
ti(‘ wanted desjiotic [lowei , but he tound 
hiinselt unal)le either to a])ply th(‘ lemedies 
judiciously or to seiure desjuitic ]H)vver 
effectively. It may be questioned whether 
the remedies, evtni it he had been able* to 
a])ply them despotically, would have had 
the desired c'ffect The benevolent dc'sjiot 
was, howevt‘ 1 . a tavourite ide.il with the* 
very coiisuh'rable body ot those* who 
identifie'd political hl)eity with .in.iichy - 
who weie soon to ]>oint to the h'reiuh 
Re*\olution as a giuesome waiiianty toi 
then views I’lifoitnnately, in Joseph’s 
case ne‘itlu*i the* lH*iu*vol(‘nce noi the 


I 



THE CORONATION PROCESSION OF THE EMPEROR JOSEPH II. 

In this picture the magnificent coronation procession of the Emperor Joseph II. is seen passing through the inner court 
of the royal residence at Vienna. The former residence of the chancellor of the empire stands in the background. 
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desf)otisrn was appreciated by his sub¬ 
jects. Joseph, then, was fain to extend 
his territories, while Frederic disapjirovcd 
unless he saw his way to an equivalent — 
accession of sticngth for himself. An 
opportunity presented itself at the be¬ 
ginning of 1778. The electoral House of 
Havana became extinct; the suci ession to 
the Duchy reverted to an elder 
branch of the same stock—m 

‘ ^ tht‘ person oi Charles Theodore 

of Amenc. 

Theodore was elderly and childless ; he 
was easily jiersuaded to lecognise a very 
inadequate Hajisburg claim to a large slice 
ot Havana. Only two (iermaii ])rmces 
wt;re directly affected. 

It l^'iedeiic laised an ()])positioii, thc*ie 
would bc‘ no great j)()\\ers to supjxu t him. 
Russia was busy with Tin key, Engl.ind 
with Aimuica, and Fraiu e would side* with 
Austiia, it with either Xevia theU^ss, 
Fredenc did o})jK)se, successfully The 
chance of l^'reiu li support lor Austria dis- 
ajqieared, as France turned her energies to 
hel])iug tlu‘ American colonies .igainst (it eat 
Hritain; and Russia showed symjitoms of 
Intel veiling in spite of hcM Tuikish W'ar. 
Maria Theresa was ojijiosed to hei sou’s 
j)oli('y. Jos(‘ph found huus(‘lf obligc‘d to be 
content w'lth a small jiortioii o( w'hat he had 
claimed and to recognise' the Hohc’uzollc'ru 
title to succession in Anspach and Haircut h 
In 1780 Maria Theresa died, and Joseph 
could now follow his own course un- 
let tc'rc'd Hitherto his mother had kej)l 
the doinc'stic rule' of the .^ustii.tn domain 
in her ow n h.inds, .ind had held 111 the m.iin 
by Ha})sl)uig tiMclition, lor which the son 
shcAvc'cl no ic'spc'ct. Alive* to the immc'iise 
Slice c‘ss whit h had be-e*!! achievt'd by the 
oiganisation ol Prussi.L which Frc*ele‘ri( 
had built up on the ioundatioiis \eiy 
thoioiighly laid by his lathe-r and by the 
(ireat Elc'ctor, Josejih tiled to loice a 
similar svstc*m on his owai diveise domi¬ 
nions. The jirimaiy idea of Prussian 

M absolutism had been the rapid 

c as cr ^1] 

interests to the strength- 
ening ot the state which 
answ'crcjd like a machine to the contiol 
of the single master mind. Hut in Joseph’s 
dominions theie wa're very jiowerful class 
interests which had bec*n established for 
centuries, and declined to vanish at the 
monaich’s fiat. The nobles, the towm 
corporations, the clergy, in turn found 
their privileges or enclowmcnts attacked 


by the reformer, while elementary rights 
ol the peasantry wane legalised. The 
sujiremacy of the* State over the 
Church w^as emjihasised, and general 
toleration and religious equality before 
the law w^ere established. 

All these things were m themselves 
exc ellent ; but they not only excited the 
classes w^ho were directly affected, but 
cieated the utmost alarm throughout the 
princijKilities of the empire, the more so 
as the Ha})sbuigs, or Eorrainers, now 
dominatc'd the college of princes in the 
Imjierial l);et. This e'lid hacl bec'n ac hieved 
by the t^lee lion of one of the em])eror’s 
brothers as Archbishop and Elector of 
Cologne. It appeared that the emperor 
w'as not unlikc'ly to force upon the minor 
st.ites reforms ot the same nature as those 
which he* had bec'ii carrying out 111 his own 
li<*rc‘ditai y dominion (icrman hlx*rties 
weie at stake ; not, that is, the liberties 
ot the bulk oi the population, wdiich had 
nc'ver possessed .inv, but the right of each 
])ettv nilc'r to iiile within his ov/n tc*rritory 
If the petty princ'c^s w'eie to make* head 
against imjieiial aggiession, they must 
^1. X . be* leagued wath some gieat 

ObstAClC 1x1 vl. ^ -1 


. , j,„wer, and tlu-only one avad- 

»o Joseph. us]>rusMa Nowtheem- 

Ambitions 1 i” x j 

peror and Kaunitz n'cogniscd 

in Prussia the* grc'at obstacle to Jose])h s 
ambitions within the* empire. Frc'deric, 
with a iiatiiieLl inclination to a le.igue with 
Austria to hold Russia m chc'ck, habitually 
tound himself forcc'd towards a le*.jgue 
watli Russia to hold x\ustiia in chc*ck. 
Russia, with a Turkish goal m view', had 
on the whole ,i prelc-iencc* lor .in undt*r- 
st aiidi ng wuh Austria i at her than an 
alh.ince with Priissni Aiistri.i, with an 
eye* to (.ic*niiany, w'as prejiiired lor such an 
undc‘istanding, which was, m tact, arrivc'd 
at vorv shoitlv after the accession of 
Joseph to the Austiian throne. 

vSince h'ranc'e and (beat Britain w’ere 
both still outsid'* the mid-European 
com])lications since, that is, they wau*e 
absorbed in their owm mutual relaticms 
or domestic difficulties -Frederic was 
isolated. He could not afford to appear 
uiisujiportc'd as the chamjnon of the pedty 
princes, as m the recent Havanan affair 
he had posed as the champion of state 
rights, as oj)])osed to imj^erial aggre^ssion. 
At that time the understanding between 
Russia and Austria liad not bc'cn estab¬ 
lished. NOW’, how'c'vcr, Josejih ])rovided the 
occasion for uniting Germany—which had 
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hitherto proved impossible. The Nether- predecessors, in spite of certain grotesque 
lands had passed decisively from Spam to characteristics. After Frederic, the greal- 
Austria at the 'I'reaty of Utrecht, but ness of Prussia fell to pieces; had there 
Austria had always found them trouble- come no Bismarck and no Moltke, it might 
some rather than useful, for reasons which never have been restored m its fulness, 
a glance at the map makes obvious. They But at the least, Frederic’s rule had 
were ex])osed to French attack, and accomplished this, that even under incom- 
difllcult to defend. Josejih, foiled m his ])etent rulers Prussia was not likely again 
previous attempt to eicquire Bavaria from become a negligible 

the Elector Palatine, now proposed an Frederic’s Q'^^^^tity in European poh- 

exchange. R(nighly siieakmg, Charles tics. Three years and six 

Theodore was to hand over Bawiria and months alter the Great 


receive the Netheilands, which, with the 
Lower Palatinate, were to lorm a recon¬ 
stituted kingdom of Ihirgimdy. 

Such a scheme woidd involve danger to 
the mdependc'iice of more than the ])etty 
principalities. To thwart it, Frederic 
took the lead m the formation of a d'^fen- 
sive league, in which it was no longe** a 


Fiedc'ric, Joseph also died. By this time 
the French Revolution was in full career, 
though most liberal-minded onlookers were 
rejoicing in the expectation that its out¬ 
come would be liberty in the sense of 
constitutionalism. The Bistille had tallcui, 
but another year had to pass before the 
death of Mirabeau The monarchs of 


matter of great difficulty to 
induce jiractically all the 
German states to lom, a 
league known as the Fursten* 
bund. It had not, incLc'd, 
the elements of ])ermaneiicy, 
of German unity, but it 
effected the immediate pur¬ 
pose of ])uttmg a stoj) to 
Austrian aggivssion within 
the empire. The Fiirstenbund 
fell to ])ic‘ces aftcT a lined 
interval, but it had destroyed 
the Bavarian scheme. What 
further effect it would have 
had if FredcTic had been 



Europe had not yet taken 
alarm ; and Leojiolci, Joseph’s 
successoi, was ablt‘ to carry 
out a policy which was at 
once hlxM'al and jiacificatory. 
He sharc'd Jost*ph’s])rogressivc 
idc'as, but his intelligence was 
eminently jiractical. Being 
content to work jiatumtly, he 
had been able to work effc‘c- 
tively in Kis Ducdiy of Tuscany; 
and m a reign which was all 
too brief he* succeedc'd m 
conciliating the outraged in¬ 
terests, and in reconciling 
both the Ncdhei lands and the 


succeeded in Prussi.i by an- proved himseifa powerful ruler. He Hung.u iaii nobles to the 

1 • ^ 1 ,1 ' ; , died two years after his accession, a , a , 'ii j. 

other king of the same quality ^ Austrian supremacy, without 


is matter of coinecture. But he died in 
1786, and his nephew and successor 
Frederic William If., was no masterful 
genius. Frederic died leaving the Ger¬ 
man states united in a league of wdiich 
Prussia held the unquestioned hegemony. 
But at that time no lesser man than 
Frederic himself could have accomplished 
what Bismarck was one day to carry out. 
Frederic’s WC arc told, IS indis- 

Work” * pensable. Nevertheless, history 
for Prussift re})eatedly jireseiits us with the 
truth that many a great man’s 
wwk has gone to pieces after his death 
for lack of a successor of the same calibre. 


materially curtailing the ])ractical benefits 
which Joseph had thrust u])on his unap¬ 
preciative subjects. In a similar spirit, he 
drcrpjied his brother’s aggressive policy, 
but his dii)lomacy recovered the German 
hegemony which had passed to Prussia. 

The change in the relative positions of the 
two powTi s is a conspicuous illustration of 
the importance of jiersonahtics. Frederic 
had been rejdaced by Frederic William, 
Josejih by Leopold. Within six months of 
the latter event, the jlowers in general had 
recognised the change in the situation, 
and their moral supjxirt was^ transferred 
from Prussia to Austria. But in France 


Frederic had created a Prussia of tre- events were moving rapidly towards a 
mendous efficacy, but the efficacy depended European catastrophe ; at the critical 
mainly on the competence of the man moment, two years after his accession, 
who controlled the machinery. His Leopold died, and with his death dis- 
creation had been made possible by appeared the last chance of the catastrophe 
the remarkable ability of two of his being averted. 
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followed by the election of ('lenient XTV., also as a cohesive social force, killing the 
who yielded to pressure and condemned it sense of ]niblic responsibilily in the 
in 1773, thereby, according to the general seigneurs, while iiitensilying then arro- 
behef, sacrificing his own life, since his game as a caste. Louis XV was not with- 
death, in the following year, was attributed out suspicions that a cataclysm must result 
to poison, and the poison was attributed to from such conditions, but he counted on 
the Jesuits, but the story proved to be the system outkisting his time and the 
quite baseless. system suited him. His 

The Seven Years War des])olisin was comjihde, 

had injured Frame more but il it was not exactly 

than any of the other tyrannical, neither was it 

powers, not only by the benevolent , th(‘ grandson 

greatness of hei losses, but who eeded him was 

by the destriution ol her benevolent enough, but 

prestige and th(‘ruin of hei untortnnately \Nas at the 

finances Him* army ni the same time both 11101 ally and 

days of Louis XIV had mtidU^c tually nuom])et(‘nt 

been the bc'st m Kuropi' , ('hoisiail, the Almistei 

hei generals had Ixam uii- into whose' hands the* jain* 

surpassed until Mail- cipal diiection ot allairs had 

borough and Eugene weic* jiassed dm mg the'w ai, was 

matched against them , the hoiu'st and ( ajiable, but no 

spirit of hc-i- troops luul P'.'imis His inKiost was 

leinaincd inclomitablo to a yonnjfer son of Pha.pV, he succeeded .ilisoibcd 111 touipn allalls 

the end. In the Wai of ins half-brother. Ferdinand VI . on thn ,nid he did Hot K'alise that 

the Austrian Su-cession a ““<>■>« of Spa...... it.-, o. He d.ed ... it-s ,l„„u'sti, i .■cniistun tioii was 

marshal of the Fieiith army—albeit a necessary In'ton* Fiam ('onld rec'over liei 
(iermaii —had be(‘nthe ablest commander, jiower and pieslige On th»* othei htind, 
with the cxcejition of Frederic of Prussia, lie did ie<dis(* th.d the dowiihdl had lu'cii 
and the Freiuh soldieiy had aehiexed brought about 1 )\ the Biilish st'a-powei , 
ciedit Hut 111 the Seven Yeais War liis polu v was oiu'pi inun il\ ot piejMration 
the Fieiieh comin.indeis weri' worthless, lor anothei contest with (iicat Pr<tain, 
and then tioops lu'canu' de- wlmh would (k'lnand .1 |'(m- 

ciedited m the eyes ot Europe, dein.md .ilso d pi-isisti'iil 

and herruleisweiedisciedited abstention lioni expensive 

ill the (‘yes ol h(‘i own ])('()])!(' eontmeiit.d 

Pompadourw^as supreme, and hr.ime sima- Louis \IV. had 

w'hetc the Poinjiadoui hersett 'flf negU'i ted ('olbei t loi Loinois 

WMS lat(‘i snee('(‘(l(‘d by the B ( hoisiml did not hum to ( hec k 

Du Han y. No k'sjx'c t eould B the (omiiig levohilioii, but 

be enteidamed tor a m)bless(‘ Fiaiicf* owed it maml\ to his 

which had tailed m tin* one })ohev m tlu's^tu's tliat wI kmi 

held wherein it jiroiessed to again challenged (ireat 

Iecogmsc a duty— the* lield Joseph 11 of Portugal Hiitaiii, in 177b. the* tlec'ts met 
of arms ; a noblesse w'hu'li a wai of the Crown against class Oil teriiis ol e(]uaht\', loi wliu'h 
had sank for Ihc most part (hciu was no prccccl.mt except 

into Jiaiasitcs (d the coilld ; achieved a practical dictatorship m the months betW(H‘n the 
a noblesse winch, outside f<'rn.a..y year.. Joseph d.ed...l777 


of La Vend(:c and Hiittaiiy, had ceased 
to be the leaders and rul(‘rs in thtur 
own territories, where they weie habitual 
absentees. The monarchy, while preserving 
certain social aspects ot feudalism, had 
destroyed it as a disintegrating political 
force , but in so doing had destroyed it 
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La Hogue, ninety years bi'Tore ; that 
h(T sfpiadrons w'cre able to ojierate 
decisively m preventing the relud ot 
Yorktowii and coinjiclling ('ornw^dlis to 
surrender, thereby securing the American 
victory: and that even when Rodney 
regained the all-butdost naval sujiremacy 
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for England, Bailli vSiiffien still more than 
held Ins own in Indian w.itors. Choiseurs 
government came to an end m 1770, 
when the king fell under the domina¬ 
tion ol Madame du Ikitiy. His tenure ot 
office covered two events of 
importance —the eximlsion of 
tlie Jc'siiits, and the aniu'xa- 
tionof ('orsica. 'Pheisland(‘rs, 
under the l{‘iid(Mship ol Paoh, 

H'volled against the* dominion 
ol (ieiioa, (iu'at Biitain. Imsv 
with Atueruan demonstra¬ 
tions and Mid(lk‘S(‘x (‘lections 
declined tlu* ])i otectorate 
otl(aed hei h\’ the msuigents. 

(leiioa sold ('oisicalo Fitiiu’e, 
which (‘st.ihlislH'd ht'i govern- 
iiK'iit thei(‘ and Xa])ol(‘on 
Bonapiiite w'.is < onse(]uently 
born a b'rc in h snl)]e( t in I7f)<) 

•riu. Maup..o„K<,v.n.„H.nt, 


follow ed 


POPE CLEMENT XIV 
In earlier life he was a supporter 


been able to free themselves from the 
conviction that the executive has the right 
to override the law. The fall of the 
Parlement was not a stt^p in the direction 
ot liberty m this sense ; the pnvih^ges it 
abolished were liable to mis¬ 
use, but were not so likely 
to be dangerous to liberty as 
the contiol ol the administra¬ 
tion ot justice by the (Town 
In 1774 Louis the Well- 
beloved w<‘nt to the giave 
uniuourned. Hew^as followed 
by his grandson, lamis XVL, 
a wT‘ll-intentioned monarch of 
irrejiroachable character, 
unique in resjiect ot the 
domestic virtues among the 
Bourbon juiiices. but wholly 
devoid of the (|u.dities neces¬ 
sary for grap])hng wath a crisis. 
w,h^ Mane Anto.notte, 


( hoisc'ul. 


(.til 1 led 

vc'ution luitlu'i th.in lli.it m 1774, was falsely ]()sei>h II ; endow'ed with 

Ministei ]iiins('li , liad he le- a tn utec to poison cliarm. brilliancy, even 

inaini'd in oIIkc it i*^ possil>le that the nobility of character, but young, imimlsivT, 
k'astein poac'ls wonld not have been left s(‘If-('onfident, and in)udiC!ons 
t(* jitii tition Pol.111(1 .ic( ordiiig to tht*ir own Mtiujieou and his ('olleagiies weie dn- 
( onvc'nieiu (' P)iit Mtnqx'ou loiiud ('Hough missed, Maurepas bc'camc chud'Minister, 


le bdl of pf the Jesuits, but, yielding to WaS th(' d.lUglltC'l 
non-int('r- prossme. he condemned the Order Thci'C'sa, aild tht' 


to o((iip\ him in the 
mtei iKil .ill.HIs ol h'l .UK ('. 
wheie the P.iris P.ule 
meiit - not .1 1 c'pieseiit.i- 
tivi', bill a h'g.il bodv, .is 
we lM\a' noted belon* - 
was ( nde.ivoui nig, .is i1 
li.id (lone ,it mtc'iv.ils 
snua' tile da\ s oj Kk he- 
lieii, lo limil the jiowers 
ol tlie exiaiili\'e m its 
own Intel (^t. Mtiupeou 
abolislu'd till' Paileiiu'lit, 
and 1 epl.iced it liy .1 lU'W' 
h’g.il bo(l\, not ti close 
coijioi tit loll like tlu' old 
OIK', but consisting ol f 
(low 11 iiomiii('('s. 'J'he 
adimmstratiou ot justice 



and with him wi're asso- 
(latc'd Till got, Vc'f'gc'nnes, 
and Maleslierhes A 
clamour w’as at once 
r.iisc'd for the' restoration 
ot the Parlement, which 
wais carni'd out in ojiposi- 
tion to Turgot’s wishes, 
though with general [)opu- 
lar a})])lause , and the 
Parlement renew^ed its old 
obstructive policy Of 
the four Ministers named, 
VergeniK's concerned him- 
S(df entiicly with loreign 
at fairs; Turgot and 
M a 1 e s h e r b e s wi're re- 
formers ; Mauiepas, their 
actual head, was at best 


was in tact iinpioved, but, THE MARQUISE DE pompadour no statesman but a 

mste.ld ot bl'lllg a check For twenty years the pubhc affairs of France sccoiul-iatc politician, 111- 
,, t were controlled by this woman, who was a niis> . . * , i , 

on tlio (il (he tressofLomsXv. Her favourites were ap- tent Oil present popularity. 


, V were controlled by this woman, who was a mis> . . * i , 

<m the pouei .il (he tress of Lo.us xv. Her favourites were up- tent Oil present popularity, 
(a own, the judiciary W’as pointed to high offices m the state , herpolicy but Wltlunit cithci* lllSlgllt 
1)1 ought more undl'l* its was disastrous to the country. She died m 17(14. Joi'OSlght. Tuigot WaS 


control. The liindamental conccjition of 
hhi'rty in England has alw'ays been 
the suj)romacy of the law over the execu¬ 
tive ; continental governments, w’hether 
monarchical or democratic, have rarely 


a statesman with both insight and fore¬ 
sight, but he was not a politician. He 
relied on the intrinsic merits of his policy, 
but was no adept at manoeuvring for 
influential support. It was only through 
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on their exemptions perceived that 
they were likely to lose these privi- 
U'^es and to become th(' victims. 
The eler|:;y were alarmed by the 
ascendancy of a man who was 
known to have contributed to the 
Encycl()j)edie, and to be a])proved 
by their declared enemy, Voltaire, 
while he was suj)j)oited by Males- 
herbes, a liieiid ol toleration, who 
wislu'd to see th(‘ Edict ol Nantes 
revived. Man re pas w<is afraid ol 
findiiif^ hiniseli disjdaced by Turgot, 
and the court was disgusted by 
his economu's. The scaicity result¬ 
ing irorn bad harvests was attri¬ 
buted, according to ri'cogiiised rule, 
to Tuigot’s retoims, wliicli h«id been 
initiatt‘d by tin* (‘stal)lishment of 
liee trade m corn within the king¬ 
dom, and th(‘re w'eie ])opular riots. 

For a time Louis stuck to Tur¬ 
got, and the MmistiT continued to 
])ress sthenus ol leform. Tlu‘ 
corve(s or toned labour was to be 
abolished ; .i tax on land was to 
jia}^ tor tli(‘ laboui L.diour was to 
1)0 tre(‘ to tiansl(‘i itsell Irom one 
industry to another. Theie were to 
be nioie economies Viotestant 


LOUIS XVI , KING OF FRANCE 
France was m a deplorable condition when, in 
1771, Louis XVI succeeded his g:randfather, 
Louis XV., on the throne. For a time he was 
popular with the people, but evil days followed, 
and he was brought to the guillotine in 17‘»;j. 

the despotism th.it his aims could 
be achieved ; it was nec essary to 
him to strengthen rather than to 
limit the jiowxt ol the Crown. 

In a state m which the normal 
e\])enditure vc^y considiaably ex¬ 
ceeded the normal inconux and the 
masses of the j)o[)iilation w'ere 
alieady taxed to the limit of en¬ 
durance, Turgot recognisc^d that 
economy was a ])nmary necessitj'. 
He jn'occeded to cut dowm expenses 
with great success, but to the 
extreme aiinoyaiu'e of the nobles 
and others who had jirofited by 
the extravagance. He wxis of the 
economic" scliool of the physiocrats 
who held that all weidth comes out 
of the land, and that all restrictions 
and burdens should be removed 
from commerce and manufacture; 
from which it followed that the 
incidence of taxation should be 
altered. The noblesse who battened 



MARIE ANTOINETTE, QUEEN OF FRANCE 
The queen of Louis XVI., she became notorious for her pleasures. 
In the horrors that came upon France with the Revolution she 
exhibited wonderful courage, and in 17i)3 she died at the guillotine 
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disabilities were to be removed. But the 
pressure on the king became too strong. The 
forces of reaction combined for the over¬ 
throw of the innovator; Turgot and Males- 
herbes were both forced to resign in 1776. 

Maurepas replaced Turgot, after an inter¬ 
val of sheer incompetence, 
by the banker, Necker, who 
hoped to restore the finances 
not by changing the incidence 
of taxation, but by borrow¬ 
ing, which his financial re¬ 
putation enabled him to do , 
on comiiaratively reasonable I 
terms. So far, class interests 
found him less dangerous 
than his predecessor. Ihit he 
was a Protestant, and theie- 
lore distnisied by the clergy; 
he was an economist, and 


L 


winning side. Benjamin Franklin was 
welcomed in Paris with demonstrative 
enthusiasm. Necker, who had to find the 
money, was no more willing for a war 
than Turgot had been, but the torrent of 
sentiment was irresistible. Fiance formally 
recognised the independence 
of the United States, and 
ado})ted an alliance which was 
equivalent to a declaration of 
war with (ireat Britain. 

The French navy took the 
seas. Choiseurs naval policy 
found its justification. A 
fleet under D’Estaing sailed 
for American waters which 
was strongt‘r than the fleet at 
Lord Howe’s disposal ; while 
a second squadron was able 
to fight a drawn battle with a 


therein v\as no improvement chancellor of France j^ntish squadron off Ushant. 

_ . Nt/'Vmiae AiiO'iicfin /1«> MniirtAmi . . . ^ . 


uj)on Turgot in the (*yes of 


Nicholas Augfustin de Maupeou 
became Chancellor of France in 


By the command of the sea, 


the courtiers ; in the matter i 7 « 8 . succeeding his father in that the British had hitherto been 
of privileges he was in effect iwgh office. He was dismissed on to compensate the dis- 


a reactionary, and so lost the 
sup[)ortof those who had applauded Turgot. 
Nevertheless, his imflhods did actually 
jirovide the immediate ways and means, m 
s()ite of the fact that 1^'rance now jflunged 
into a costly war. The moment had come 
foi dealing a blow to Gieat Britain. 

The first skirmish on American soil be¬ 
tween the colonial militia and the British 
regulars Inid 
taken place a 
year befor e Tiii*- 
got’s retirement. 

The y o u n g e r 
member's of the 
French aristo¬ 
cracy, who had 
begun to de’^'clo]) 
enthusiasm for 
liberty and the 
1 ights of man, 
wer e soon volun- 
teei'ing to help 
the gallant Re- 

nnhlicnnstoeist THE REFORM MINISTERS, 
Jiuhlicans to cast ^ Ministers were r< 


the death of Louis XV In 1774. 



s *v in 1774 . j^ivantage of carrying on their 
operations in a remote and hostile tern- ^ 
tory; now^ that advantage was lost. A ‘ 
year later, Siiain followed the lead of 
Franct*, and the prolonged siege of 
Gibraltar began. The French fleet con¬ 
tinued to keep the British fleet inoperative; 
when, in 1781, Cornw'alhs was shut up m 
Yorktown, the French commander w^as 
able to prevent 
the British from 
relieving him ; 
Yorktown fell, 
and with it the 
last hope of 
British success. 

S i \ m o n t h s 
later, Rodney 
shattered Dc 
Grasse’s Ih^et in 
the Battle of 
the vSaints by 
the maineuvre 
known as 

[ALESHERBES & TURGOT 
rmers and were associated with . 


nnhhcqnqtoeist THE REFORM MINISTERS, MALESHERBES & TURGOT “ K,., .(he 
jmnlicans to cast Ministers were reformers and were associated with Ol caklllg lilC 

off the yoke of Maurepas on his becoming chief Minister of France. For defending hlie ailOVClty 
the tyrant, and the king, Malesherbeswasarrestedm 1793 and guillotined the follow- then, but tliei e- 
forming a source As ControUei-General of France, Turgot was responsible a favOUritC 

, ® , ’ for a great scheme of reform, but he was dismissed, and died in 1781. i i ^ i 

})crhaps, of more method of attack 

embarrassment than advantage to George with the British naval commanders. 
Washington. When two years had pa.sscd, The attempt to overthrow the naval 


1 r lur a Krcat dLuciuc ui uui. i 

})crhaps, ol more 

embarrassment than advantage to Cieorge 
Washington. When two years had passed, 
the colonies were still unsubdued ; then, 
in the autumn of 1777, the surrendei of 
Burgoyne at Saratoga produced a feeling 
that the colonies were going to be the 


supremacy had failed, but the purjiose 
with which France had enteied upon the 
w'ar was achieved ; the British empire 
had been decisively rent in twain. Neither 
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of the combatants had any wish to con¬ 
tinue the struggle, and the war ended 
with the Peace of Ver¬ 
sailles 111 the year 1783. 

Fiom the French point 
of view the best that can 
be said for the French 
intervention is that with¬ 
out it the colonies might 
possibly have been forced 
into timipoi.iry submis¬ 
sion; and the Amei leans 
had reason to be gr.ileliil 
to the power which had 
undoubtedly made their 
task very much easier. 

Hut the injury to Eng¬ 
land w.is the only good 
that Fiance got out of 
the war. It would never 
have been entiTi^d upon 
if the French (kjverninent 
had susjiected the impulse 
which it was to give to 
the revolution in France 
ilselt. The linaiK lal situa¬ 
tion had already been 
sutficiently serious : the 
large addition to the exjiendituie had 
necessitated heavy l)orrowing, and the 
nation was threaVned with insolvency. 
But beyond that, the 
political order m France 
was a ])urc despotism, 
the social order was 
one ol caste, and the 
Fiench Government had 
committed it sell to 
unqualified support of a 
revolution whuh had 
pi oc 1 a 1 med explicitly 
that the rights ol man 
were its wairant and 
republicanism its ideal. 

11 the French (jovernmeiit 
recognised the rights ot 
man, it confessed itself a 
manifest monstrosity; its 
approval of ie])ublican- 
ism was an outrageous 
paradox; its enthusiasm 
for the bourgeois Frank¬ 
lin was a grotesque 
absurdity. Out of its 




VOLTAIRE, POET AND SATIRIST 
One of the world’s greatest satirists, Voltaire 
was born at Pans in lt»n4 and died in that city 
in 177s Fiom his versatile pen came numer¬ 
ous poems and satires, while in his later years 
his wiitiiigs violently assailed Christianity 



himself compelled not only to multiply 
economies, but to resort also to the applica¬ 
tion of some ether of 
Turgot’s j^rinciples. The 
Interests began to com¬ 
bine against him in his 
turn, and the process of 
borrowing was becoming 
increasingly difficult 
Therefore, in lyiSr, he 
issiK'd th(* “ Compte 
rendu,” 01 public finan¬ 
cial statenuMit, contr.iry 
to jrrecedent. For the 
moment the tide of 
opposition was stayed, 
but it soon became 
possible to jioinf out 
some of the fallacies on 
which this pi oof of finan- 
ci.il success rested, wliile 
it cxpos(‘d to th(‘ whole 
world the extrawigances 
which still survi\(‘d 
Mauiejias and Wrgeiines 
both didei mined on his 
downfall Neckei thought 
hims(‘lf strong ('iioughto 
defy them, and ])ioffei(‘d his U’signation 
Th(‘ resignation was acceptt'd, and 
Maurep.is had to find a ik'W’ J'lnaiKe 
jM mister But Bie (asi* 
lor tlu‘ iel(,rmeis--the 
case against the (io\ (‘ru¬ 
in e n t—w a s iinmeasui - 
ably strengtlumed 

After the death of 
M.iure]ias, m Xovembei 
ot the same vear, lyiSi, 
the king did not ajqiomt 
another Piemier, and 
bei'ame more dejiendeiit 
on the queen, who had 
just given birth to the 
Dauphin. Neckei’s im¬ 
mediate syccessois, Joly 
de Fleury and d’Ormes- 
son, held office for a britd 
])eriod, and on October 
3rd, 1783, the Maiquis de 
Calonne, a jirofligate and 
sjiendthrift roue, became 
“ controller general,” or 
director of finance. His 


THE FRENCH WRITER, ROUSSEAU 
Jean Jacques Rousseau was born in 171*2, 

j and his literary success began when, in 1750, ... 

own moutn the old order he was awarded a prize by the academy Systcm of thc mOSt mad 
stood condemned. It had of Dijon. He began his famous “ Confes- extravagancc wath an 
pronomired its own doom, sions” in England, and died suddenly in 1778. empty treasury at once 
Long before the war was over, Necker satisfied the courtiers ; he called an un- 
had followed Turgot. In fact, he had found bounded expenditure of money the true 
4.‘168 
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principle of credit, and scoffed at economy, assembly of notables, by which order 
The parasites ^ang the ])raibes of the could easily be established. He extolled 
“ ministre par excellence,” for whom his administration before it, and attacked 
millions were but as counters, while the Neckcr. This led to a paper war between 
jieople received ” panem et circenses ” them resulting in the triumph of Nccker. 
(doles and shows) through his great public When Calonne demanded a universal land 
works in Pans, Cherbourg, and elsewhere, tax, he was met by shouts of ” No ” 
Calonne reduced Necker’s system of from every side, and the notables insisted 
borrowing to a fine art. All money on learning the extent of the dchcit. 
melted in his hands, and in order to He admitted at last that it amounted 
obtain loans he was forced at once to to 115,000,000 francs. The Archbishoj) oi 
give u}) large sums to the bankers ; as Toulouse, Lomenie de Brienne, theii 
unconscientious as John Law in the second brought up the clergy to the attack, and 
deca( 3 e of the eighteenth century, he rec'koned out a dehc it ol I4o,o()0,oo(). The 



BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AT THE COURT OF FRANCE IN I7:fi 
FaktiiK: an active part m the deliberations which resulted in the Declaration of independence on July 4th, 177d, 
benjamin Franklin visited Paris in order to secure foreigrn assistance in the war. The bitter feehngr prevailing in France 
at that time against England favoured the mission of the distinguished American, and France agreed to send help. 

1 roiii lh< p.iiiuiiij'- by It iron Ju'.lj 

courted bankrujitcy. The scandalous affair court ctfecteti the tall of Calonne on April 
o 1 the Diamond Neckhice, into which the (jth, I7^'7, and the (juack left France, while 
ciueen’s name w^as dragged by vile talum- the populai voice clamoured lor the I'eturn 
iiiators, was a fitting piodiict of Caloime’s ol Neckcr. The com tiers, however, per- 
age of gloss corruption. Wht‘n he was at suaded Louis to summon the archbishop 
the end ol his resources, he brewed a who had overthiown Calonne, and actually 
compound of the schemes ot Vauban, to nominate him “ piincipal minister.’' 
Colbert, Till got, and Neckei, put it hefoie Lomenie dc Brienne was an actor of 
Louis in August, 178(1, and requested him exceptional versatility, a philosophising 
to go back to the system ot 1774, and to self-indulgent place-seekcr, who wished to 
employ the abuses to the beneht of the carry measures by tlie employment of 
monarchy. At the same time he induced force, and yet was discouraged at the least 
him to act as Charlemagne and Richelieu resistance. When the notables refused him 
had acted in their day, and summon an the land tax, he dismissed them ; they 
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now took back home with them full and revolutionary j)amphlets were sold in 
knowledge of the abuses prevailing at the gardens of the Palais Royal, the resi- 
Versailles, and paved the way for the donee of the Duke of Orleans. Louis, how- 
Revolution. The archbishop had a veiy ever, lived for the day only. The loyal 


simple plan by which to 
meet the financial prob¬ 
lem, but he was soon 
involved in strile with 
the Parlement. The 
people sided with the 
latter, clubs sprang into 
existence, pamjihlets 
were aimed at the court, 
especially at “ Madame 
Deficit,” the queen, and 
her friend, the Duchess 
of Polignac, whose pic¬ 
ture the mob burnt, 
together with that of 
Calonne. The Parle¬ 
ment, exiled to Troyes, 
concluded after a month 
a compromise with the 




JACQUES NECKER 


Malesherbes vainly con¬ 
jured him not to under¬ 
estimate the disorders, 
and pointed out the case 
of Belgium under Joseph 
II., and of the American 
colonies of (heat Britain. 
Louis was too engrossed 
in hunting to read the 
memorial. 

The winter of 1788- 
1789 brought France face 
to face With famine. 
Brienne was without 
credit, and a suspension 
of payments was immi¬ 
nent. It was high time 
to find an ally against 
the privileged classes. 


Cjovcrnment, but insisted occupying m turn the offices of Director of V'liich granted him no 

on the abandonment of Treasury and Director-General of Finance, he m O 11 C y, and Briciine 

, was responsible for many remedial measures, t i i% • ,i 

Brienne S stamp duty He added to ins popularity m ITSH by recom- iOOkea loi* Olie 111 the 

and land tax. mendmg the summoning of the States-General. i^iitlOll. He ilivitcd eVCry- 


and land tax. mendmg tne summoning oime :>taies-uenerai. i^iitlOll. He illvitcd eVCry- 

Louis, who posed as an absolute one to coninnimcate with him on the sub¬ 
monarch, played a sorry figuie in the ject of summoning the States-General, 
” seance royale ” of November iqtli, in wdiich had not met for 170 yeais, offered 
which the Duke of Orleans won lor himself complete liberty of the Press on this 
a cheap popularity, and national noeslmn and ha 

in the ” lit do justice,” 
or solemn meeting of 
Parlement, of May 18th, 

1788. On this latter date 
the Parlements were re¬ 
duced to the level of 
simple provincial magis¬ 
trates, and a supieme 
court, or ” cour pleniere,” j 
constituted ov’€*r them. I 
This was the most com¬ 
prehensive judicial re¬ 
form of the ” ancien 
regime ” ; but the Crown 
did not possess the powder 
to carry it out. The 
courts as a body sus- 
pended their work; 

Parlements, clergy, philip "EGalite” of Orleans f^-tives as the two other 
nobility, and the Third He became Diike of Orleans on the death of estates. Thirty thousaiid 


ity in 178 H by recom- looked loi* Olie 111 the 
of the States-General. nation. He invited every¬ 
one to comimimcate with him on the sub¬ 
ject of summoning the States-General, 
wdiich had not met for 170 yeais, offered 
complete liberty of the Press on this 
national question and let 
loose a vtritable deluge ; 
2,700 ])am])hlets aj)- 
jieared. Then utterances 
were striking. First and 
foiemost there was the 
})ami)hlet of the Abbe 
Sicyes, vicar-general at 
hartres, entitled 
” Qu’est-ce que le Tiers 
Etat,” a scathing attaik 
on clergy and nobility, 
and a glorification of the 
Thiid Estate, which 
Sieyes emiihatically de¬ 
clared w^as the nation, 
and as such ought to send 
to the National Assembly 
twice as many represen- 
” OF ORLEANS tativ'es as the two other 


Ei,tate leagued together copies of this'i,amphlet 

against the centralising tionary pamphlets were sold in the gardens were ill Circulation in 
policy of the Crown ; **** *-*^*"**’”^®- three weeks. 

Breton nobles laid in Paris the foundation- Count d’Antraigues in his pamphlet 
stone of what was afterward to be known recalled the proud words with which 
as the Jacobin Club; the provinces, the justiciar of Aragon did fealty to 
especially Dauphine, were in a ferment; the king : “ We, each of w^hom is as 
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great as thou, and who, combined, are 
far more j)oweiful than thou, })romise 
obedience to thee il thou wilt observe our 
rights and ])rivil(*ges ; if not not.” The 
count attacked, with Rousseau, the dis¬ 
tinction of classes, explained that no sort 
of disorder is so terrible as not to be pre¬ 
ferable to the ruinous quiet of despotic 
* power, and called the heredi- 
The Heaviest nobility tlie heaviest 

Scourge of an ^ i 

Anirv Heaven With which an angry 

Angry Heaven 

nation. Jean Louis Carra calk'd llie word 
“ subject ” an insult as aj)}ilied to the 
members of the assembled estates, and 
termed the king the agtmt of the sovereign 
that is, of the nation. iCven Mirabeau, 
who more than any otlier had suffeied in 
the fetteis of absolute monarchy, look uj) 
his ])en, called upon the king to abolish 
all feudalism and all privileges, and coun¬ 
selled him to become the Marcus Ant elms 
ol France by granting a constitution and 
just laws. His solution was “ war on the 
})rivileg(‘d and then jinvileges,” but his 
symj^athies wen* thoroughly monarchical. 

Louis then jiromised that the vStates- 
(General, which the jiopular voice de¬ 
manded, should meet on May ist, 1789, 
and dissolved the “ (our jilcniere ” The 
archbishoji, on the other hand, sus- 
jiended tlie repayment of th(‘ national 
debt for a year, and adojited such dt‘s- 
jicrate finaiu lal measures that everyone 
considered him mad. On August 25th 
he was dismissed fiom office : the mob 
burnt him m effigy and called for Necker, 
on whom the couiitiy jiiniied its last hojies 
When the arbitrary jiower of the Crown 
liad been exercised by a despot of ability 
such as Louis XIV , it'sistaiice on the jwt 
ol the Interests had been crushed. When 
they had been exercised by a ruler of 
inferior ability to the social and pecuniary 
advantage ol the Interests, they had not 
aroused the resistance ol caste. But since 
the accession of Louis XVf. things had been 
IT •• . different. The evil effects 

. . ot the ancien regime 

® . under Louis XV. had 

reached a climax. Lvery 
Finance Minister in turn now found himself 
compelled sooner or later to make demands 
on the jiockets of the jinvileged clas.ses, to 
attack their immunities, and to call the 
arbitrary powers ol the Crown to his aid 
in doing so." Hence the privileged classes 
found themselves in antagonism to the 
arbitriiry powers of the Crown; and hence 
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again th(‘y found themsc'lves advocating 
the limitation of these jiowers by the 
summoning of th(' vStates-tii'iieral —a con¬ 
stitutional assembly of the thr('(' estates 
of the realm, nobles, clergy, and commons, 
which had not been summoned since 1614. 

The idea, of course, was that the "Ihiid 
Estate would count only when it was m 
accord with the other two. That the 
“Tiers Ftat ” was to capture the su})ii‘- 
macy was not at all m the jnogramme 
of the Paik'ments 01 the ck'igy, or of oiu‘ 
section at least of the aristocrats who 
supported the dt'inand On the other h.ind, 
the demand itself was applandt d by all 
those who had learned to look upon the 
British constitution as tlu' Ix'st existing 
model, by those who had fallen m love 
with the Ameiuan revolution, iind b\' the 
])o])iilace, whidi leckoiu'd that m the 
v^tates-General it would bc'i onu'ai tic ulate. 

Inevitable also w.is the lecidl of Xeckc*r ; 
the leign ol th(‘ sc'iies of ainatc'iirs 

w'ho had sure (‘(‘d( d him had bc^'ii luin- 
ously costh, .iiid had not c'veii s.uc'd 
the j)iivik‘gt‘d (lasses. wheu'.is the' 
honesty of Xeckei and his n'jnitation as 
a financial exjXM t nm'K' still unlai iiislu'd 

_ , N('vertheless, N('(ker w'as not 

ranees 

Grave 1 i i i' 

Disease P>'<>blein for hraiK'e \\,is not 

ineu'h that ol 1 aiding m(»ne\ , 
that jHobk'in existed as .i >Mnj)toni of llu* 
disease* of the wliole bodv j^ohlK' I’ntil 
the disease ils(‘ll should be* .ittacked, 

that jiartK'ular exjaession ol it could find 
only tem])onir\ alleviation, wh(‘rc*as in 
Neckei’s c'vc's it w<is the* whole* disease 

He looked uj)on himsc'lf as indis[H'nsable ; 
he* saw that tin* States-tic'iK'r.d was in¬ 
evitable , but he did not s(*(* th.it it was 
going to be mastc'r of the situ.itioii. In 
fact, so little did he* n'ahsc* the* (*normoiis 
importanc'e which wxas going to att.n'li to 
that body that a fundamental question 
as to its constitution was left for its own 
dc'cision when it should assemble. W'ere 
the* three ordc'rs to vote sejiarately that 
is, weie there to be three chainbc*rs ol 
equal weight- or wcTe they to vote 
together, tlie majority m the aggregate* 
being decisive ^ If the formei couise 
W'ere to be followc*d, the two jinvileged 
orders could resist any attack ; if the 
latter, jirivilege was doomed. For it 
had been granted that the Third Estate 
should have double rej^ireseiitation, roughly 
600 members as against 300 for each of the 
others ; and there were enough reformers 
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among clergy and nobles lo turn the scale strengthened the barriers and emi)hasised 
decisively. Keeker left the ])oint undeter- the distinction by multiplying privileges 
mined, though the double rcju'esentation and immunities on the one side and intensi- 
vvould be paljiably meaningless unless it fymg disabilities on the other. The new 
gave the doubly-re])ies(‘nted double force, individualism, hardly at the outset 
weight. With this iireliinmary issue bciore attacked feudalism either on its ])olilical 
it, theStates-tieiKTal met on May 5th. 1789. side, where it w^as colla])smg by its own 

Pohticallv and socially, medueval nature, or on its social side, where it had 
lull ope was the outcome of tw'o forces— w » ^ reached its full 

feudalism and clericalism. The medueval on fhe Priniar Ivthe 

passed into tlu' liist slag<* of tin* modern Pattern of mdividu- 

wheii a thud loice, the individualism ahsm was directed against 

which was till'ess(‘nce of lenascence, was clericalism. Where clericalism made terms 
brought to b('ai u])on th(‘se two, the with absolutism, it .survived; where it 
lesiiltant was tlu' Western Kuio])e ot the did not, Protestantism w^as victoiious. 
eightec'iith ci ntury. Wlien th(' thud lorce The combination of ])ohtical absolutism, 
o\'er\vh(‘lm('d tlu' othc'r two 111 the iheiich .social leudahsm and clericalism culminated 
Revolution, till' si'cond modern stage was 111 the fuance of Louis XIV. And to that 
le. died 'riie isol.itioii ot England had model ('very one ot the Western states 
saved li(‘i Iroiu liemg gripj>ed liki' the a])]>ioximated, wMth modifu'ations, e\c('[)t 
( onlmi'iit.il nations by either ii'udaliun Great Britain, Holkind, and Switz(‘iland. 
o] ( k'l]( alisin , hence she h.id aciiuiied a N()W% indivnduahsm—the s])iiit w'hich 
si 1 oiig ci'iiti.il government ci'iituiles betoie asseiti'd itsc'lt m the Renaissance and the 
an\ luiiopeaii n.ition had done so A Retormation—is at bottom the claim of 
iigid c<iste s\s1(‘ni had nevei established the individual to inr|nire, to judge, and 
itselt, sh<‘ laid biola-n liee tiom Rome to act ioi himself, so lar, at least, as his 
with haidh a stiuggli', lor live centuiies doing so does not imjied* his lu'ighbour’s 
her ('omnions had ni'vei bei'ii pow'er to do likewise Alisolutism is the 
AdvancT ^ inaitiiulate and lor lour ci'ii- negation ot the indiMcluars right to act 
of eTU nd laboiii ing classes had for himsell ]>ohtically, caste or piivih'ge 

° bec'ii tii'c lioni villemagc'. She imposes artiticial rc'stnctions on one 

had been able to iKhMiue sleadih without class for the advantage of another, 
a revolution at «ill What she h.id called socially. Cleiicalism is the negation of the 
levolntioii was httlc' more than siu'cvssliil individuars right to inquire and judgt' 
K'sistaiice to attem|)ted leaction. From lor himself intellectually. Lach may serve 
the time ol King John the part\ ot pio- wan thy ends in j)articular stages of 
giess had invai uibh lepudialed the charge development, but each is in direct an- 
()1 innovation .ind .ippealed, not to tagonism to individualism 
d(>( times 0} abstiact nglit and theoiK's ol .Since inquiry and judgment precede 
wliat ought to lie, but to concrete lights action, the demand lor freedom of inquiry 
legallv (ontirmed \)\ charter, by statute, and judgmc'iil became vigorously militant 
01 b\' ancient ('Ustom before the (demand for Irc'edom of action. 

P>ut dm mg those centuries on the It had been so lar victorious as to sever 
(h)ntment leudahsm and clericalism had one half of Western Christendom from 
reached their lull develojinient, though Rome in the sixteenth century, and to 
not without a ceitam antagonism between overthrow the Jesuits in the eighteenth, 
tlieinselvc's. Feudalism must i.ssue politi- But latterly the attack on clencahsm had 
calh' eithc'r m absolutism 01 m distmeg^ra- changed its character ; the 

tion, or 111 a combination ol the tw’o. In chamjnons of the movement 

France Louis XL was able to dirc'ct it Christianity intellectual dcisceiid- 

tow'aids absolutism ; in the empire imiierial ants of Erasmus rather than ol 

absolutism tailed, and (iermaiiy became Luther. They were more logical than the 
a loose confedc'ration of states, but m heroes ol the Reformation; but they 
the sejiaiate state's absoluti.sm trnunjdied. were less moral, being actuated more 
The ])ohti('al downlall ol fcnidalism, how- by contempt for the irrational and the 
evc'r, did not destroy it socially. The absurd than by positive religious con- 
boundaric's betw’een class and class de- viction. Their protagonist was Voltaire, 
veloped into almost imi)assable barriers who assailed clericalism as the intellectual 
betwc'cn hereditary castes. The law enemy with merciless ridicule and invective. 
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But the movement had changed also in 
another way. As the r’ght to inquire 
and to judge became decisively recognised, 
inquiry applied itself more boldly to 
the political and the social fields. Herein, 
England gave the lead. She had worked 
out her own salvation in practical fashion, 
wi hout much conscious theorising, and pre¬ 
sented to the world the example of a state 
in which the average individual possessed 
a degree of liberty without other parallel 
—in thought, in speech, and in action. 

Hobbes had written his theoretical 
justification of the absolutism which 
l)rokc down, and John Locke had pro¬ 
vided a more or less logical basis for 
the constitutionalism which succeeded. 
Hobbes, and Locke after him, both based 
their theory of the 
striK'ture of civil society 
on the hypothesis of an 
original contract by 
which aggregates of men 
had voluntai ily subjected 
themselves to a govern¬ 
ing authority. Both also 
lecognised the existence 
of certain fundamental 
rights ol the individual 
which ccmld not be abro¬ 
gated by any contract. 

The two ('oncejitions, of 
contract as the origin of 
society and ot the Rights 
of Man, as postulates, 
became the basis of ex¬ 
tensive speculation cul¬ 
minating in the emotional 
})iopaganda of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. 

Rousseau’s account, the 
“ contrat social ” had l/eeii an insidious 
device by which the few had been enabled 
to domineer over the many, and he 
demanded a new contract based upon the 
Rights of Man. How such doctrines were 
mijnegnating the whole atmosphere of 
political speculation may be seen from 
the explicit manner in which the apolo¬ 
gists of the American revolt claimed the 
Rights of Man as their justification. 

Ajiart, however, from the emotional 
expression of abstract theories, inquiry m 
the political field had taken a new direction. 
Montesquieu had undertaken the task of 
analysing existing or formerly existing 
institutions and comparing their working, 
initiating the application of the historical 
and comparative methods. He had 


pointed to the British constitution as tlie 
one under which the maximum of indi¬ 
vidual liberty was actually to be found, 
and attributed the fact to the separation of 
the sovereign functions and to the balance 
of political powers. A revolution on 
Anglo-American lines was made to appear 
possible; and with modifications borrowed 
from the idealised republicanism of Ancient 
Rome, appealed with considerable force 
to the intelligent, the intellectual, and the 
pedantic. In short, a constitutionalism 
which was content to be monarchical m 
form while rejiublican in effect was pre¬ 
sented as an attractive ideal, especially to 
the younger generation, who were, or 
wished to seem, progressive. Nevertheless, 
such an ideal was quite incompatible with 
Rousseauism, although 
consistent enough with 
the teaching of Diderot, 
D’Alembert, and the 
EncyclopMie. On the 
practical side, immense 
additional momentum 
was given to the revo¬ 
lutionary movement be¬ 
cause in its earlier stages 
it found champions 
among the best of the 
intellectuals and of the 
aiistocrats, who did not 
realise the uncontrollable 
character of the forces 
that were being let loose. 
Those forces were, in 

_ _ their origin, more social 

JEAN LE ROND D’ALEMBERT than political. A systeiu 
This great mathematician and Encyclopaedist whirh whnio 

wasborninl717, and among bis many writings Ulitiei wilii.ll ilic . WIIOIC 
In were books on philosophy, literary criticism weight of taxation rested 
and the theory of music. He died in 175;i. ^ i , • ,, 

upon a population usually 
at or below the hunger-line w^s endurable 
only so long as it was irresistible. The 
population hitherto had suffered and 
hated, but endured perforce. The suffering 
and hatred were on the verge of becoming 
not only articulate but clamorous as the 
])eople began to perceive that endurance 
might not be necessary, that defiance 
might be possible, that the system might 
be shattered. The iniquities of privilege 
were patent to all except the minority 
who profited by them ; even among the 
minority there were not a few who felt 
and deplored the injustice. 

The States-General had now been sum¬ 
moned to deal with the problem. What 
would the States-General do with it ? 

Arthur D. Innes 
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DENMARK’S GREAT ERA OF PROGRESS 
THE REVIVAL OF NORWAY’S PROSPERITY 

AFTER the great Scandinavian war there without originality, such as A. Arrehoe, 
followed lor Denmark along period of who has been tailed the fatht‘r oi J)anish 
peace, which enabled the nation to recruit })oetry; the Norwegian poet Peter Dass, 
its energies and which was ot the utmost whose popularity has not e\en yet died 
importam e lor the internal development ot out, and Thomas Kingo, highly I’sli enu^d 
the country. Its intellectual lite was greatly as a writer ol hymns, lint, on thi* w holC; the 
influenced Irom abioad, not only fiom literaly out])ut was ])oor. It 

(lermany, as bi;tore, but also from Western wasonly withlheapjH’aiain eof 

Europe Ni‘W ideas were introduced, the Nation i-^^^ivig Holbing (i()84-i754) 
interest in juiblu affaiis grew stronger, that Danish literatun* changed 

and gradually radical retorms weie earned its chaiacter and bei anu* the (‘diuative 
out in vaiious dnections. Pietism, im- force which it now is lor the whoh'nation, 
ported from (h'rinaiiv, bee ame widc‘spiea(l, Holbeig was inlluenccMl liy the intelk’ctual 
('specially among the lower classes; and life of \Vc*stern luirope, and desired, like 
h'rederK IV’s son, ('hristian VL (1740 the philosophers of the eightecmth centuiy, 
1741)), influenced by this movement, to “ enlightenhis c ountryinen to exter- 
exeitc'd liiinsc*!! to jiromote the* intellectual inmate ancient pic*judices and follies, and 
and spiritual wc’ltaie oi Ins subjects. to sjn'ead useful knowledge His wiittngs 

In all jiarts of tln“ kingdom schools weie are of many kinds, including satires, 
erected where the c hildien could be taught comedies, and historical and j)hil(.so})hical 
religion, rcMding, writing, and arithmc'tic. works. His juirpose being to c'ducatc* tlie 
Literatuie, too, now set itselt the task ol jieojile, he wiote m Danish, m the ciexeloj)- 
The “Academ'c ment of which as a literary language he 
Period”^* ment and education ol the rendered valuable seivice, tliough he him- 
in^D^enmark 111 the Reformation self was actually a Norwc‘gian He h.id 

jieiiod a national literature .several followers, who, as ajiostlc's of 
had grown up uliich was of the greatest “ enlightenment ” and “ rational sn,” 
impoitance for the development ol the \ei- aimed at being useful to the state and the 
naciilar as a literary language and loi the nation, and worked through thc'ir writings 
education ol the masses. Hut soon there w'as for the cause ol “univers.il haj)])mess.“ 
a return to Latin, and schol.irs w'ere almost The jioets of the lattei half ol the eigh- 
ashamed to make use ol their mothei tc'cnth century leceived stiong stimuli 
tongue. It was the “academic period.” fiom abroad, from the English ])oetiy of 
Science, it is tiue, had been studied wdth Nature, from Rousseau ancl from (ieiinan 
success, and Denmark could boast of dis- sentimental and national hteratine, esp.^ci- 
tmguished names—the .astroncuner Tycho ally from Klo])stock, wdio sjient a consider- 
Brahe; Niels Stensen or Steno, the founder able time in Denmark. The Danish jioc'ts, 
of geology, Thomas Hai tholin, the wa*ll- the chief representative of wdiom wws 
known anatomist ; and the physicist Ole Poetr Johannes J^Nvald, Icdiowed the 

Ronmr, who became famous by his calcula- last-named direction, which 

tion of the velocity ol light. N^way Norwegians, influenced by 

But the labours of these scholars w'crc English and French literatuie, 

without influence on the intellectual life opposed, openly showing their dislike to 
of the nation, for whose education prac- it by the formation m 1772 of the Nor- 
tically nothing had been done. Even w^giaii Society, the heart and soul ol 
poetry was the business of scholars—an which was Joh. Herman We.ssel. The 
artificial product, in imitation of Germany, new ideas continued to sjire.id. and 
Yet there were at this time a few poets not bore fruit in the great reforms which 
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characterise the last decades of the 
eighteenth ciMitury. The king who was 
reigning at that time, Christian VII. (lyOh - 
1808), was feeble-minded and incapable of 
performing his duties, and was m con¬ 
sequence soon obliged to leave the real 
work of government to his 
Ministeis. In the eaily years 
of his reign, Bernstorff, the 
capable statesman -who 
brought the disiiutes with 
Ciottorp to asatislactory con¬ 
clusion, took the chief pait 111 
the government ; but m 1770 I 
he had to make way lor the ' 

German physician, Stniensec', 
who had known how to gam 
the confidence ol the king 
and the affection of the 
queen, the English Princess 
Caroline Matilda. 

Strucusoe was imbvicd with Hewasthesouof 
the ideas of the age of enlight- ascending the th 
enmerit, and earned out sSt to“iJro1S'ounf 
sensible reforms, such as andspmtuaiweif 
establishing the treedom ol the Pn‘ss, 
abolishing the examination of prisoners 
under tortuie, and so forth. But his 
measures wcie iiitiodiued too huriKully 
and uiisystenidtically, and many of tlnnii 
aroused great oiipositioii, besides which 
he incensed the people by his lax morality 
and his contempt loi the Danish language 
At the court he _ 



Both Frederic and his Ministers were in 
favour of reform ; they took in hand a 
number of Struensee’s earlier plans, but 
proceeded wdth caution, and thus im])arted 
strength and durability to their measures. 
The Press regained its freedom, the adminis¬ 
tration of justice w'^as irn- 
])roved, anct many of the 
bonds that fetteied commerce 
and agi iciilt ui c w cm e unloosc'd, 
for the state of the peasantry 
was still disgraceful. 

Fiedeiic IV., it is true, 
had abolished the old sert- 
dom , but under his snccessoi 
a lawv form oi it had been 
introduced. The rt‘gulation 
had been made—J><iitly to 
lacihtate conscription and 
partly to ensuii‘ a su])j)ly of 
laboui for the landed piojmie- 
edenciv ,and, toi's—that the peasantry were 


KING CHRISTIAN VI. 
imrnieci wirn HewasthesonofFredenciv ,and, toi's— that the peasantry were 

ge of enlight- ascending the throne of Denmark r.()+ jw. .lUowed to ItMVt' 
and Norway in 1730, applied him- ‘V ^ aiiuvMii in ]ta\( 

can 11 Cl oin seif to promoting the intellectual tlieii iiatixe ])lace <is loug 
S, such as andspintualweirareofhissubjects. j, 

treedom ol the Pn‘ss, military seivice, as a conseijueiice they 
‘xamination of jirisoners wen'^ tied to the soil dining the best jiart 
ind so forth. But his of their lives, and abandon(*d to tin* 
iitiodiued too huriKully tyranny of the laiidowneis, who harassi'd 
rally, and many of th(‘m them w'ltli claims oi (ompulsoiv ser\ue 
irposition, besides which and with heavy taxation Sintdom was 
reople by his lax morality now'abolished—in 1788, and in tliednciiies 
[ h'l the Danish language in 17(17 ,ind by this K'lonn th(‘ jn^asandv 

- , atlaimd kmI 

li(‘(*dom. TluMi 
condition w'as 
also im})rove(l in 
other ways, with 
the result that 
the landowmeis 
WTie no longi'i* 
able to treat 
them as they 
liked. Agrieul- 
tuie now made 
rajud 1)1 ogress, 
and the Vtiliie ol 
land was cpiin- 

Two FAMOUS DANISH ASTRONOMERS tuj)led between 



had numerous 
enemies, and 
they succeeded 
mbringingabout 
his Jail ; he w^as 
arrested on Jan- 
uaiy 17th, 1772, 
accn.seii of lese 
majesteS and be¬ 
headed on April 
28th. Most of 
his reforms were 
cancelled by the 
new govern- 

ment, the most famous Danish astronomers tuj)led between 

mnuential mem- OleRomer, whose portrait is first given, a distinguished philosopher and I7S() and l8()0 

ber of whl('h was became famous by his calculation of the velocity of light, rv i 

TLT •• i who belonged to an earlier period than Romer, prosecuted GommClCe aiul 

^^Ve HoegJl- his studies as an astronomer with great success, discovering serious <; fi i n ni n ir 
Guldberg. On and observing a new star in Cassiopeia. 


Guldberg O n astronomical tables, a 

April 14th, 1784, the Crown Prince Frederic 
took up the reins of government, and, 
though still young himself, showed his 
ability to select capable advisers, the most 
prominent being Count Bernstorff, whose 
moral reputation was without blemish. 
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great success, discovering serious S h 1 1) 1) 1 n fr nkn 
observing a new star in Cassiopeia. . f ^ 

entered upon an 
era of i)ros])erity. In the taiiff law of 
1797 the protectionist i)ohcy was given up ; 
the embargoes on imports were for the 
most part abolished and the duties were 
reduced. With a view to encouraging 
commerce, an agreement had been 
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concluded with Sweden and Russia—the 
Armed Neutrality of July, 1780—even at 
the time of the American War of Indepen¬ 
dence ; and Bernstorlf was able to prevent 
Denmark and Norway from becoming 
involved in hostilities. Danish and Nor¬ 
wegian vessels sailed all the 
seas without let or hindrancii, 
and carried on a jirohtable 
trade with the belligerents. 

After the extinction of the 
old royal house in ijk) Nor¬ 
way had become united first 
with Sweden and tlien with j 
Denmark in ij8o. From this 
time the country rapidly 
deteriorated ; it could not 
maintain its independence in 
the union. The jirospenty of 
thecountry was luiiied by the 
Hanseatic League, which was 
steadily increasing in power , 
at the same time Norway Fefbie- 2 mded 
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itself very little at first about thecountry. 
It was only towards the end of the six¬ 
teenth century that Noi way began to regain 
its strength; Christian IV. (1588-1(48)10 
particular woiked zealously for its welfare. 
The natiiial resources of the country were 
turned to better advantage; 
the ]>ower of the Hanseatic 
League was broken. Com¬ 
merce and navigation le- 
vived. Forestry and mining 
became more important; the 
towns increased m number 
and size : (Tiristiania was 
founded in 1024. Jn addition 
to the })(‘asantry a class of 
citizens and mariners was 
springing up. The* nobles 
were not numerous and had 
not so many privileges as in 
Deninai k , neither did they 
;tian VII Ihe jiower of depriv¬ 
ed incapable of peasants of then 


f 1 t imR iNOrway Feeble-mmded and incapable of ]K‘asants Ot tllCll 

was terribly devastated in perforinmer the duties of his posi- mdej^eiidence. It is true 

the fourteenth ( eiitury by tcT h\s^nunlste^^^*^He^n^^ that tlu‘ land suffered through 

several jH'stilences. ‘ English Princess Caroline Matilda. between Dcuimai'k 

The letrogiession of the material wel- and Sweden, and also lost the pro¬ 
fare of the country was acconi]).inied by viiices of Heijedalon, Jemtland, and 

a decline in the literary hie ; after the Bohuslen ; but, on the whole, it made 

middle ol the louiteeiith ( entury almost (piiei progicss. 

all literary activity ceased. The Danes The situation impiovcd still moie after 
made tlunr way into the country and 1650, when an a I isolute government was 
obtained civic rights by intermarriag(‘ intioduc(‘d into Denmark and Norway. 
They brouLdit with flu^m fix* _ Norway was freed from the 

Danish feudal lords and 
stood din‘ctly under the 
king, who interested him- 
selt just as much m Norway 
asm Denmark. The adminis¬ 
tration and judicature were 
imjiroved ; a new code of laws 
was issued in i()87, and public 
offices were often filled by 
Noivvegians. The Norwegians 
soon became distinguished in 
many departments of hie. 
Ludwig Holberg, “ the Father 
of Modem Danish-Norwegian 

"nnH wn= THE ORACLE OF DENMARK Otcvatuic,” was ii Norwegian. 

Mat(^ and was governed Iiy count Bemstorffwas Danish Mm- li ade and commerce floun- 
the Danish (..ouncil of State “f,®,*’“f If'‘ shed. The last years of the 

anu jjanisn omtials. llie capable statesman was character- eighteenth ceiitury wcic pai - 
Rcforination was introduced «ed as-The Oracle of Denmark.” ticularlv fruitful: at that 


a decline m the literary life ; after the 
middle ol the louiteeiith (entury almost 
all literary activity ceased. The Danes 
made their way into the country and 
obtained civic rights by intermarnag(‘ 
They brought with them the 
Danish language, which dis¬ 
placed old Norwegian as 
the hteiary language, and 
strongly influenced the col¬ 
loquial langu.ige of the towns 
While .Sweden h.id fieed her¬ 
self trom Danish supiemacy 
and was enteimg nponatmu' 
of piosperity, Norway was 
treated almost like a pro¬ 
vince of D(mmark after the 
“ Counts’ war ” of 15 56 ; it 
is true it retained the title 
of kingdom and had its own 
laws, hut it lost Its Council of ^ 

Statc;^ and was governed I,y Jonnt BemstoS 


^ 53 h by peremptory decree; the 
churches and monasteries were pillaged. 
Little trouble was taken to instruct the 
people of the country m the new doctrines; 
indeed, the Danish government concerned 


:ie Of Denmark. ticuUirly fruitful; at that 
time, during the 1 evolutionary wars, 
Denmark-Norway was able to preserve a 
neulial attitude, and down to their time 
there was no ill-fccling in Norway against 
Denmark and the union. 
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SWEDEN’S TIME OF STRIFE 

THE BLOODLESS REVOLUTION UNDER GUSTAVUS 111. 


O N the death ol Charles XII. without At home, also, there was plenty to do . 

issue, his sister lliiea Eleonora, who new laws were necessary, and the linances 
had been married to Fn'deric, hereditary had again to be set in order ; all branches 
])imce of Hesse, was chosen queen, but of industry required taieful attention, 
she was obliged to ienounce the absolute In a short time manufactures and mining, 
soveieignty in Febiuary, I7i(^ The war commerce and navigation, revived, 
soon came to an end in the new reign. With incieased piospeiity, however, 
Hanover leceived Br(‘men and A'erden, the voices of the malcontents made them- 
. Prussia the southern part of selves heard There was a cei tain section 
Power*of * Nearer Pomerania, and Russia of the people who could not reconcile 
the New Kin pioviiices ot Ingerman- themselves to the loss ot the Baltic jiro- 

^ land, Esthonia, and Liv'onia, voices, and, goaded on by Fr.ince, th(‘y 
with Viborg Len, from Finland. Denmark had liecome dissatisfied with Horn’s 
was satisfied with ()0(),()00 thaleis , loreign policy , they wanted war with 
Sweden abandoned her claim to exemp- Russia in older to legam what they hiid 
tion from tolls 111 the Sound, and jiromised lost. They derisively tvn'med Horn and 
not to ])rotect the Duke ot (iottoiqi. his tollowers “ Nattmossoi ” (Night-caps), 

lUrica Eleonora resigned the crown while they called themsehes “ Hattar ” 
in March, 1720, in favour of hei hus- (Wide-awakt‘s). In this way Swt‘den soon 
band ; Fredeiic received allegiaiKe as became the scene ot fuuce jiarty cpiariels. 
king Howevei, a new form of govtun- The contending parties had i(*('oiiise to 
ineiit limited the power ol the king still any expednuit which might in]uu‘ then 
more. The king became quite dejiendent internal .incl by wliith they 

uj)on the Council of State and the Riksdag, strife^**^ could attract followeis to their 
The siipieme power was in the hands of Sweden side, as both tactions 

the Riksdag, whu h assembled every weie equally venal, (ornqition 

tliiee years and had the tight ot became more common. The neighbouring 
supervising and altering all the decrees nations watched the internal strife witli 
of the king and ot the Council of State, joy, toi it promised advantage to them at 
National affairs were fust discussed the expense of Sweden, and foieign am- 
m the standing committees, among which bassadors sjiared no moni'y to jirolong the 
the “ seciet committee” soon obtained stiife in the interests of thtnr own states, 
the greatest influence. The nobles The ” Widc-awakcs ” reccuved bribes from 
had the predominance in the Riksdag; FTance, the “Night-caps” fiom Russia, 
they alone had a seat and a vote in the In the year 1738 the “ Wide-awakes,” 
Council of State and filled all the import- under th(‘ leadership of Charleys, ('ount 
ant offices. The* period between 1720 and of Syllenborg, succeeded m gaining the 
Sweden’s generally called the ujqier hand. In 1741 they declared war 

“Time ” time ot libeity.” Imr a long against Russia. The generals Wrangel, 
of Liberty “Dewenhau])t, and Biiddeiibrock, were 
tatmg war the country was in a defeated by the Russians, and at last wen* 
most wret( hed condition ; the finances forced to surrender. In the meantime 
were in the greatest confusion. However, Sweden was engaged with the question of 
the situation improved more lajiidly than the succession to the throne, as IHrica 
might have been expected, thanks jirinci- Eleonora had died childless in 1741. A 
pally to the Chancellor, (iount Arvid few, and among them the peasants, de- 
Horn. In order to further his country’s sired the Danish Crown Prince (Fiederic V.) 
interests he preserved a wise and as successor. This was actively ojiposed 
cautious demeanour towards other nations, by Elizabeth, the Tsarina of Russia, who 
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SWEDEN'S TIME OF STRIFE 


feared tlie power of a united North; 
she therefore promised easy conditions if 
the Swedes would elect the (iottorp prince, 
Adolphus Frederic, who enjoyed her 
favour. The “ Wide-awakes ” succeeded 
in effecting his election, and in the Peare 
of Abo, on August 7th, 1743, 

Russia gave back the greater 
jxirtion of Finland. 

The “Wide-awakes” main¬ 
tained then power tor several 
yeais. Like the “Night-caps,” 
tliey aiiiKxl at jiromoting 
national industries ; then 
nietliods, however, were 
extremely ill-advised and ex- 
tiaxagant It is true, manu- 
tactuies floiiiished, but in a 
w.LV v\hu h was unnatural and 
mnirioiis to othei brain lies ol 
industry, espei lally to agii- 
(iiltnie. F,onnn(‘rc(‘and navi- 
g.ition wer(‘ h.indicajipcd by 
various jirohibitions and by 
heavy (iistoni dutu's ; the 
hnances weie in disordei, 
and the nation,il debt steadily incieased. 

It must be admitted that th(‘ “ Wide¬ 
awakes ” i(Mid(‘ied great service to the 
arts and scuMK'es , they tounded an 
academy of jiainting and sculjiture and 
another toi siuMue, and lived to see the 
tiuits of then labours The 
study oi natural science 
leac'hed a high state ot pei- 
tection , its most celebrated 
1 e])iesentati\as were Linne 
(Liimjeiis), who di(‘d in I77^^, 
and the jihysicist, A. (hdsius, 
who (bed 111 1744. The vi'ell- 
known mystic K Swedenborg 
also belongs to this jx'nod 
Among othei great men 
should b(* inentioni'd the 
histonan vS. laigerbring, and 
(). Dahn, and the ])hilologist, 

I. Hire. In the cultivation of 
poetry the Swedes took as 
their models Fiench and 
English poets. Dalin, who 
IS mentioned above, wrote 
ejncs, lyrics, satires, and 
dramas ; he is recognised as the father 
of modern Swedish lesthetic literature. 

King Frederic I. died in 1751. His 
successor, Adolphus Frederic, was a weak, 
insignificant man, but his wife, Louisa 
ITlrica, a sister of Frederic II. of Prussia, 
who was both talented and fond of power, 



-i 


FREUtRIC 1. OF SWEDEN 
Hereditary prince of Hesse, Fred¬ 
eric married UlncaEleonora When 
her brother Charles XII died with¬ 
out issue, she was chosen queen,but 
resigned in favour of her husband 

declllUHl to 



A GREAT BOTANIST 
Born in 17.'>7, Carl Linnaeus, more 
than any other man, enriched the 
science of botany. In 1742 he be¬ 
came professoi of botany at Upsala 
University He died in 177S, 


desired to extend the authority of the king. 
However, her attempt to overthrow the 
“ Wide-awakes ” failed so hopelessly that 
the king and queen were still more humili¬ 
ated. The king was not even ablt^ to 
p’event the “ Wide-awakes ” from at¬ 
taching themselves to the 
enemies of Prussia in th(‘ 
Seven Years War and 
declaring war a g a i n s I 
Frederic IL The war was 
carruid on so ('aiel(*ssly that 
Sweden completely forfeited 
her military reputation It 
also aroused such indignation 
against the “ Wide-awakes,” 
with whose unsatisfactory 
government the jieople weie 
already dissatisfied, that the 
“ Xight-cajis ” succeeded m 
ovinthiowing them and le- 
gammg th(‘ir inthiem e. It the 
“ Wide-awakes ” h<id been 
too extravagant with public 
money, the “ Night-caps ” 
were too economical. Th(‘y 
give the manul.icturers the 
Lugo loans and the assistame on which 
many d(‘pend(‘(l, with the lesult that they 
\\en‘ coinj)el](‘d to stop work On account 
ot the (‘onsequent lack oi emjiloymeiit and 
distiess, the “Night-caps” bc'came so 
uupo])ular that in I7()() they 
wt‘ie forced to give way to 
the* “ Wide-awakes ” Thus 
the two parties continued 
their Struggles, without, how¬ 
ever, allowing the phantom 
king to take advantage ot 
their strife by increasing his 
own ]lower ; even the threat 
of Adoljihus Frederic that he 
would resign his crown had 
no effect. Russia, Prussia, 
and Denmark, who had m 
view the dismemberment ol 
Sweden, naturally sought in 
every way to j^revent any 
change in the constitution. 
Thus Sweden was for a time 
threatened with the same 
late which soon afterwards 
overtook unfortunate Poland. 

Gustavus III., the son of Adoljihus 
Frederic, came to the rescue of the country. 
He was on the Continent at the time of 
his father’s death, but on hearing the news 
at once hurried back to Sweden, firmly 
resolved to make an end of internal strife 
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and to recover for the crown its former side of his nature gained the ascendancy, 
splendour. He gained the approval of the He was soon in want of money through 
othcers and soldiers tor his plan. On his love of splendour and extravagance, 
August 19th, 1772, by a coup d’etat he and, in order to meet his necessities, he 
ariested the councillors and the leaders of took measures which aroused great dis- 
the Estates, and on August 21st compelled satisfaction, especially among the lower 
the Riksdag to sanction a new constitution, <. lasses. It was the lower classes, however, 
by which the king received absolute power, to whom he looked for su})])ort against the 
AR If a])p()inted the members of the nolnhty, wdio could luwer forgive him lor 
Without'* Council, which retained only his coup d’cHat. When he observed that 
Bloodshed Ihepow^erof giving advice, and his pojmlarity was declining, he thought 
shared the legislative pow'er that he could 1 ecover it by a successful wai. 
with the Estates. This nwolution was In 1788 he found a jiretext for declaring 
received with joy by the people, and was war against Russia, and marched through 
effected without bloodshed ; those who Finland, across the Russian boundary, 
had been arrested were set at liberty w^hilc the fleet was instructed to sail 
without being ])rosecuted or punished, towards St. Petersburg at the same time. 
The neighboin mg nations w'ere indignant But he was scarcely across the boundary 
at the coup d’etat, and thi(‘aten(‘d war when the officers mutinied, and demanded 


Gustavus took vigorous pre¬ 
cautions, and the stoim w'as 
soon stilled. 

In the years follow'ing his 
coup d’tdat (histavus made 
good use of his new jioweis. 
He WMS talented, learned, 
and affable, and having been 
influenced by the liberal ideas 
of the Encyclopiedists, which 
were being diffused all over 
luirope, he wms strenuously 
endeavouring to carry out 
useful reforms. The law- 
courts were unjirovaxl, the 



that he should summon a 
Riksdag and conclude peace, 
tor he had acted unconsti¬ 
tutionally in declaring w'ar 
without the lonsent ot tlu‘ 
Riksdag. (lustavus hurned 
back to Sweden, w^her(‘ he 
w'on the su])[)ort of tin* 
peo]>Ie, wdio were indignant 
at the revolt, summoned th(‘ 
Riksdag, and, on February 
21st, 1789, carried the “ Sakei - 
hetsakt,” whidi granted him 
almost unlimited j)ow('r. 

Tilt' war was continued. 


finances reformed, the fice- gustavus in. of Sweden but the favourable 


doin of the Pn‘ss was intro- Til*; tunity was lost, and the war 

, , 1 . 11 .. ,1 1771 tie succecard nis latiier Ine - 

(lUCCd, and the letters which early years of his reign were soon came to an end on 
impeded tradt^ and othei successful, but m 1792 he was August rath, i7()o, with the 
branches of industry were wounded at Stockholm. of Werela, which in 

removed. Gustavus was especially inter- every respect confirmed the former state 
ested in art and scieiu e; he founded the of affairs. Gustavus desired to hel]) his 
Swedish Academy m 178(), the Swedish friend Louis XVI. against the Revolution ; 
Theatre in 1773, and the Musical Academy and accordingly, in 1791, concluded a 
in 1771. The plastic arts wen‘also making treaty with Russia, and conceived the 
progress, in particular scul])tuie. I. T. jilan of advancing into France at the 
Sergei, who died in 1814, was the greatest head of a Swedish and Russian army, 
sculptor of his age. In literature the French However, a cons])iracy was formed among 
style prevailed, and was adopted by the nobility, whose iiidigna- 

Gustavus, who was himself a dramatist, ® tion had reached its height 

and by several poets who had gathered „ since the introduction of 

round* him—namely, I. H. Kellgren and 1 ^ - 


since the introduction of 
the “ Sakerhetsakt.” At a 


K. G. af Leopold ; while others who kept masked ball at Stockholm Gustavus was 
themselves fiee from French influence and mortally wounded on March l6th, 1792, 
went their own way were K. M. Bellmann, and died a few days later. Gustavus left 


B. Lidner, and A. M. Lenngren. 


a son, Gustavus IV. (Adoli)hus, 1792-1809), 


Thus the first years of Gustavus’s reign who was not of age, and the brother of 
were fortunate for Sweden, and the king Gustavus, Charles, Duke of Soderman- 
himself was very popular among the land, undertook the government. 


people. Gradually, however, the worse 
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GREAT DATES FROM THE REFORMATION TO 
THE REVOLUTION 


A B 


A.D 


1509 

Henry VIII kinK of EnRland. Albuquerque 
appointed Vieeroy of the indies 

1678 

The “ Spanl.sh Fury ” of Antwerp Don John .sent 
to the Netherlands. Pacification of (ihent. 

1511 

Holy J^eague formed aftainst France 


Rudolf II emperor 

1613 

Henry in Picardy. James IV. of Scotland killed 

1578 

Death of Don John. Parma sent to Netherlands 


at Batth* of Flodden James V succeeds 

1579 

Union of Utrecht 


Leo X elect4‘d Pope Itise of Wolsey Swiss 
(Confederation completed 

1580 

Annexation of Portugal to Spain. Desmond’s 

rebidlion in Ireland Drake eoinpletes hi.s voj age 

1515 

('harles ol Ihirgundy succeeds to the crowns ot 


of circuiTinavigation 


Castile ami AriiKon Francis 1 kini? of France. 

Hattl(‘ of Mnrii^nano 

1584 

Death of William the Silent ,and of Anjou (Alencon), 
making Henry of Navarre lieir to Frencli throne 

1617 

Marlin Luther challenges Indulk'ences 

1585 

Raleigh’.s first Virginia colony Sixtus V. i’ope. 

" War of the Three Henries ” in France 

1519 

Charles succeeds hi Hapshiiri? dominions and is 
elected Km]>eror Charles V. 



1588 

Enghsti 111 Netherlands Bahingtmi's plot 

1520 

Field ot Clotli of Cold Blood-liath of Stockholm 

1587 

lixeeiition of Mary Stuart 


Luther burns the Pojie’s Hull Maf;elhaens passes 
Straits of MaKcllan 

1588 

Spanish Armada Assassmation of Henry of 
(iuise Christian IV king nt Denmark 

1521 

Diet ot Worms Adrian VI Pope (fortes in Mexico 

1589 

Henry IV, claims siieces.si()n to Henry III. 


War between CJiarlcs and Francis 

1592 

Cleiiierit IX J’ope 

1522 

KiiKkind joins the war Kniichts’ w.ir in (.'eniiniiy 

1593 

Henry IV. accepts the Mass 

1523 

Clement VII Pope (Justa\ us Vasa kiiifi of Sweden 
Frederic ot Holstiun kini? of Denmark 

1598 

Treaty of Vervins ; Edict of Nantes Death of 

Philij) II, and Lord Burleigh Philip 111 king 

1524 

(iei man Peasunts’ War 


(•f Spam 

1525 

Hattie of Pa via 

1600 

Charter of English East India Company 

1526 

Charles mairies Isabella ot Portuual 

1603 

James 1 of England. Cnion of English and 

1627 

Sack of Hoiiu' bv Impel nil troojis Crowns of 

1604 

Charles IX. king ot Sweden [Scotti.sh crowns 


Hunitarv and Hohemia conferred on Ferdinand 

1805 

Paul V Tk)pe 

Twelve years’ truce between Dutch and Spain. 


ot Austria, brother of Charles V 

Peace ot Cambrai Ihotcst ot Spam Turks liefore 

1609 

1629 


Charter of Virginia 


\ u'lma Fall of Wo1h(*v 

1610 

Henry IV assassinated Loins XIIT king of France 

1530 

Contession ot AuKsburg Formation of the .Sehmal- 

1811 

(iiistavus Adidpliiis king ot Sweden 

1531 

Death ot /wmgli lealdic J>eagiie 

1612 

Matthias emperor 

1532 

Tieatv ol Nuremberg Pixarro m Peru 

1613 

Princess Elizabeth of England marries Elector 

1533 

Kngland ri'pudiates Papal nllegiame Aseeiulaiicv 


J‘alatine 


ot 'I'liom.is Cnmiwell 

1614 

T.ast States-!Jencral called in France till 17H‘> 

1534 

Paul lir Pope Fraiu’is makes 'I’urkish alb nice 

1617 

Ferdinand ol Carmthu recognised ns heir to 

1535 

Visitation ot Kuglish niunasterie.s Charles V. m 


Matthias 


Tunis 

1618 

Bohemian rcv'olt begins Thirty Years VVar 

1536 

Pilgrimage of (trace War renewed lietweim 

1619 

Bohemians elect Frederic of the Palatinate 

1538 

'I’ruce ol iNice (Charles V' and Francis 


Ferdinand becmiu's emjicroi 

1540 

Older ot Jesuits ri'ceives Pajial sanction 

1820 

Battle ol White Mountain Voyage of Mayflow(*r 

1541 

('alviii supreme at (ieneva Algeri'in e\|»edition of 

1621 

jqiilip IV king of Si>am 


(’harles V Diet ot Kegensburg (Katisbon) 

1624 

Supremacy ot Cardinal Richelieu in France b(‘gins 

1642 

War renewcil ta tween ('harles ami Franci'« 

1626 

Charles 1 king ot England 


Siottisb lorces routed at Solwav Moss Death 
of James \ and accession ot infant Mary Stuart 

1626 

Protestants under leadershij) of Chrn-tian of 
Denmark Walhmstein comes to aid of < mperor 

1543 

Henr> joins Charles against France 


1 Battle of Lutter 

1544 

Peace ot Cn'sjiy 

1628 

Petition of Bight Assassination of Buckingham 

1545 

Council of 'Irent begins 

1629 

Withdrawal of Denmark Emperor lssucs Edict 

1546 

Death ot Luther S< limalcildic Whir 


I of Bestitutioii 

1647 

Fdwanl M king of England Henrv 11 king of 

1630 

1 Dismissalof Wallenstein (iustavus Adolphus lands 


France Dcteat ot Protestants at Muhllierg limit 

1631 

, (lustavus w ms victory of Breitcnfeld 

1548 

, Interim of Augsburg lot Scots at Pinkie 

1632 

Wallenstein recalled (.iustavus Killed at Liitzen 

1549 

Julius Ill Pojie Fall of Siunersct m England 

1633 

Wentworth in Ireland 

1552 

Maurici* of Saxonv heads (iermin Protestants 

1634 

Death of Wallenstein Battle of Nordhngen 


peace ot Passau 

1635 

(’hum of Shiji-money. France at war with Spam 

1553 

Mar> Tudor queen of England 

1638 

National League and ('ovenant in Scotland 

1554 

Marv' marries Philii» of .S|»am 

1638 

Death of Bernard of Saxe-W’eimar The Bishops’ 

1555 

Di'gmnmg of Marian persecution Padfication of 

Augstuirg. Paul TV Pojm' 

1 

War (Scotland) 


1640 

Accession of Frederic William, the (Jrcit Elector 

1556 

( liarlc's N abc'icatc" I’bilip succeeds to Spam and 


of Brandenburg Meeting ol Long Parliament 


Hurgundv', Ferdinand m (•’emiaiiv 

1641 

Execution ot Stratford Insurrectum in Ireland 

1557 

Lords ot the Congregation m Scotland War 
between France and Sjiam 

1642 

Bcgmnmgof (ireat Bidiellmn in England Mazarm’s 
rise to |)owpr m France 

1558 

Loss ot Calais Marv Stuart marries itauphin 
Elizabeth (|ueen of England 

1643 

Louis XIV. king of France Anne of Austria 
regent Solemn liCague and Covenant between 

1559 

Treaty of ('ateaii Cambresis Francis If king of 
France Hebgious settli'iiient in England 


Parliament and Scots Due d’Enghien (the 
(Jreat (’ondf‘) defeats Spaniards at Roc’-oi 

1560 

Treaty of Leith Charles IX king ot France 

1644 ! 

Battle of Marston Moor 


Ascendancy ot ('atharme dc Medici 

1646 

Battle of Naseby 

1561 

Mary Stuait returns to Scotland 

1648 

Peace of Westphaha Beginning of war of the Fronde 

1562 

Massacre ot \ assy Hegmning of Huguenot wars 
m France 

1649 

Charles T beheaded Commonwealth in England. 
Cromwell m Ireland 

1563 

End of Council of Trent. Peace of Amboise 

1650 

Death of Montrose. Battle of Dunbar 

1564 

Maximilian 11 emjeeror 

1651 

Battle of Worcester Escape of Charles II 

1565 

Mary Stuart marries Darnlc*y 


Navigation Act 

1566 

Pius V Pope 

1652 

Anglo-Diitch war begins. War of the Fronde ends 

1567 

Murdei of Darnley Mary forced to abdicate 

1653 

C'romwrell made Lord Pndector 


Hugui'iiot warsm France Alva in theXetherlamlK 

1654 

Charles X. king of Sweden End of Dutch war 

1568 

Mary Stuart takc's letuge in England 

Suppression of insurrection of Xorthern earls in 

1656 

Cromwell at war with Spam 

1569 

1667 

French alliance with Cromwell Blake at Santa Cruz 


England Battles of Moncontour and Jamae 

1668 

Capture of Dunkirk. Deatli of Cromwell 


in i'rance 

1660 

Stuart Restoration m England. Louis XI>'. 

1570 

Tr<‘aty of St. (icrmams. Papal Bull deposing 
Elizabeth. AHsassination of Begent Moray 


assumes government in France. Charles XI 
king of Sweden. Treaty of (Riva 

1572 

Revolt of Netherlands. CJregory XI11 Poiie. 
Battle ol Lepaiito. Massacre ol St. Bartholomew. 

1861 

Death of Mazarin. Colbert in France, Clarendon 
in England 


Death of John Knox 

1662 

Charles 11. of England marries Catharine of Bra- 

1573 

Alva recalled from Netherlands 


ganza. Dunkirk sold to France 
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lu(l('\>eiu\ence of rortuRal uiidi*r tho Iiouhp of Bra- 
Ruuza TPCc^Ruised Charles \\, kiuR ot Spain 
\up\o-l>utch war beRius 

End o) Untrh war Fall of (’laroiuion Itegiuiung 
of the “War of Uevohdion” Louis XIV 
i?j>ad(.>! the Netherlainls 

Cal>aJ Alimstrv ui England Triple Alliance 
(KniiLind, Holland, and Sweden) 

'I'rcatv ot Dover between boms and t'harles 
France and KuRland attack Holland Fall of the 
(hand Fi'nsionaT> an«l rise ot Wilhain ol Orange 
(nei)hew ot Charles 11.) 

I European coalition 

England \\ithdra\\s troni wai 'rurenne s cainiuiRii 
in AKace 

Death of 'rurenne Vutorv of (Jreit Elector at 
Fehrbelhn 

William ot OraiiRC marries Marv, dauRhter ot Duke 
ol Yolk 

Treitv ot Nimi'RUeii 'I'ltus Oates and the Popish 
riot in KiiRland 

Treat\ ot St (lermain-(Mi-Lave ID^iur ot Scottish 
CoM*nant('rs Habeas Corpus Ait 
Louis seues StrashurR 
tceession ot I’eter the (heit m Jtussia 
.lames I| kiiiR of EiiRland Louis re\okesthe Edn t 
ol Nantes 

] B illi.im oj OraiiRc loims LeuRue of AuRsbuiR 
I 'Pile (ireat h leetoi succeeded b\ Frederic HI. 
Louis m\,ides the Palatinate William of 
OraiiRe kinds in EiiRland 

William 111 and Mar> aicept Declaration of 
I ItiRlit Battle ol Kilhecrankie (irand Alliance 
' Battle of ItoMie Iformed 

Massacre ot (Bencoe Irish Penal Taiws passed 
Battles ol La Horuc and Stcinkirk 
Bank ot EuRland established 

'JYeat\ ot |{>snick Prime Eurciic detcats'Pnrks at 
/a'litu Charles XII kiiiR ol Sweden Part> 

I Ko\cinmeiit initiated b\ WhiR.liinto 
First (Sj)imsh) Paititioii Treaty 
Colla]>sc ot Scottish Darien scheme Si'coiul 
Partition 'Preaty 

Spanisli Crown acicjitcd by J’hilip (V ) of Anjou 
iNorthern war Charles XIJ defeats Danes and 
I Jtiissians at Narvya 

] T/OUisackiiowledRi's .lames Edward Stuart EiiRland 
' joins Crand Alliame Fredciic Ill . Elector ot 

i BrandenburR. becomes Kmc Fiederii I ot Prussia 

I A line (juei n ot EriRland W ar ot Spanish succession 
Cli.irles XI1 inyades J^iland 
' MarlboiouRh and KiiRene rout Freni hat Blcnlieiin 
I Booke takes (iibraltir 
.loseph 1 emperor 

Mailborouch wins battle ot Kamillies EuReiie 
w ms battle ol 'Pnrm 

Deleat ot allies by Beryy ick at Alman/.a Treaty 
111 I nion between EiiRland and Scotkind united 
as (Jreat P.rit iin 
Battle of Oiidcnarde 

Jlattlc of Bamilhes Charles XII defeated at 
Poltayva 

Fall ot W’hiRs m Enclaud Conlerence of (lertruy- 
denberc 

Archduke Charles becomes Emperor Charles VI 
Fall ol MarllioroiiRli 

'IrealV ot t'tiecht establishes Bourbon dynasty 
m Sjiam Frederic W illiain 1 kmc ot Prussia 
Treaty ol Kastadt (ieorRc 1 kmc ot Enclaud 
Hanoverian dynasty bcRiiis J’hilip V niarne.s 
Eh/nbeth F.iniese 

Louis XV kiiiR ot France; Orleans recent .Tacoh- 
ite risiuR ot the “ Filteeii " 

ICuRcne overthroyys Turks at Peterwurdein 
(ireat Britain, France, and Holland lorm Triple 
Alli.ince ; latei joined by Austria 
Treaty of Paaaaiovitz Alberom in Spam Spanish 
fleet destroyed at (’ape Pa.ssaro Heath of 
Charles XIJ 

End ol Northern war Proniulcation of Prncinafie 
Sanction by Emperor Charles VI ('ollapse ot 
South Sea Bubble in ICnckand, and Law’s Missis¬ 
sippi scheme in France 
W’alpole’s administration beema m England 
Orleans recency ends in France 
liippcrda in Spam 
(’atliarinc I in Ilnssia 

Cardinal Fleiiry becomes First Minister in France 


fJeorce II kmc of Enel mil W’alpole retains 
Treaty ot Sey die Ijioyyer Treaty ol Vienna 

Second 'Preatv of Vienna 

Secret tamily compact hetyyeen French and Spanish 
Bourbons W’ar ot Polish sueee.ssi()n bcRins 
W’ar ot Polish siieeession ends Boiiibon dynasty 
in the two Sicilies 

France cuarantees Prucmalie Sanction 
War ot Jenkins’ Ear licRins helyveen Spam and 
1 (Ireat Britain 

^ Freilerie II kmc ot Prussia Death of Emperor 
1 Charles VI , Austiiin succession ekunied by 
Maria 'Pheresii under Praemutir S met ion, elial- 
lenced by Charles ot Ikiyaiii Frederic oeeupies 
I Silesia , llrst Silesian W'ai 
War ot Austrian stieeession 

Charles \ II ot Mayan i emperor. Fall of Walpole 
Battle ol Dettmcen 'Preatv of Fontainehleau 
Marshal Saxe in the Xetiierlands 
Francis I ol Tiiscany (Lorraine), hnsbanil of Maria 
Theresa, emperoi Charles Edward lands in 
iscotland and myailes Enckiiiil 
Jacobite cause enisheil at Ciilloden Ojienmc ot 
I Franeo-Bntish stniccic m liidii Diipleiy and 
I La Bonnlonnais eajitiire Madias Ferdmaml 

' Freiidi myade Holkmil [Vj kiiiR ot Spam 

'Preaty ot Ai\-la-Cliapelle restores eompiests 
Clue at Areot 

Collisions ot Freneii and Mritish eolonists in 
America 

Alliance of (ireat Mntam and Prussia Leacuc 
, acaiusf Prussia Fieiieli take Mmorea Frederic 

' invades Saxoiiv Seyen Yeirs War bcRius 
' Pitt 111 power Chye's ye*toi\ at Pkissey Jlattles 
, ot PraRiie. Knlm, Jtosh.ieli, ami Leiithen 
Battlesot ('refeld, ZoMidort and Hoelikireh Clioispul 
ill jMiwer in France 

Battli‘s ot Minden, Kmieisdoif, LaRos, ()mberon 
and (Biebee J^imbal m jmyyei in PortiiRiil 
Charles Ill kmc ot Spam 
Battles of LeiRiiit/, 'PorR.iu and W'andewash 
' (tCOIRC III klllR ot EllRkmil 
Bute predominant Pdf retires 
Spam joins France , Mnssii tieeomes neutral 
’ 'Preaties of Paris and IIubertsliurR 
' Suppression ot Jesuits in Fiaiiee Maiiislas 
Poni.ifoyvski kiiiR ot Poland Batik* ot Jhtxar 
(BeiiRal) 

Joseph II emperor (ireiiMlle’s Si imp Act 
BoekiiiRham Mimsfry lepeals stamp Act Pitt loniis 
• (Irafton .Ministry and beeonies E.irl ol Cluitham 
Jesuits expelled horn Spam Charles 'J’ow'nshend’. 
Colonial faxes 

France aiaiuires Corniea from (ienoa Middlesex 
elections 

MeetiiiRot Frederic and Emjieror Joseph 
Second meet iiiR Full ot Clioi'iciil m France North’s 
Ministry in EiiRland 
Abolition ot Parlement by Maiipeon 
Partition ot Poland (Instayuslli kiiiR of Sw'eden 
Jesuits comlemned h> the Pope Xoith’s Imliaii 
BeRulatniR Arts 

Louis \VI kiiiR of I’ranee Maurepas restores the 
J'arlement Penal Acts aRainst Massachusetts 
Warren Hastings (ioy enior-tieneral ot Imlai 
'TurRoFs reforms m France BeRinning ot Ameriean 
War ol Independenee 

Neeker in France AmeriiaiPDeclaration of Inde- 
jiendenee 

Joseph II elaiiTis Bavarian siieeession Burgoyne’s 
anriimder at Saratoga 
France supports America 
Simin joins war 

First armed niuitralitv Heath of Maria Theresa 
(kirnwallis surreiuier.s at Yorktown Belorms 
of Joseph 11 

Fall ot North W’hig Mimslries in lyngkiiul Rodney’s 
victory of The Saints (fruttan's Parliament 
established in Ireland 

Pe.iee ol Versailles Inileiiendence of C S A. recog¬ 
nised CaloniiP in France Coalition of Fox and 
North; the younger Pitt beeonies Prime Minister 
Pitt returned to power; remains till 1801 
Pitt’s India Act Frederic II. forms the Furstenbund 
Frederic W’ illiam 11 king of Prussia 
Kevolt of Netherlands against Joseph’s reforms 
Recall of Nocker, and summoning of States- 
(leneral 





THECOMMHCEofWESTERN EUROPE 

B FROM THE REFORMATION TO THE REVOLUTION » 

THE EFFECTS OF THE SPANISH AND 
PORTUGUESE DISCOVERIES 


T he pci niisMou oblciinod liom the E<)])e 
by tlic nilt'i s oi Sp*iin .ind Portugal to 
extend tlicir powei o\’er unknown oi iin- 
tiodden n'gions w.is a lesult of th(‘ long- 
eonlinii(‘d wai with the Mohamin(‘d.ins, 
wIikIi to tile siucessors ol (iiegoiy \'JI 
and El ban II was a ( ontiuualion ot the 
('uisad(‘ policy ol the jiajiacy The sov('- 
leigns ol the Ibeiian Penmsnki tinally sik'- 
( ceded in dining o\(‘ 1 s(M the (‘Ueinv who 
had c om(* upon Iheiu in tlu' eighth (I'litin v 
The bloodshed ol 700 \'e.iis was biought 
to <i clos(' by the {oTupu^st ot (iiau.ida in 
14OJ It now b(‘( .iiu('iu‘( (‘ssai y to 1 tuidei tlu‘ 
legained teintoiy s(*( un* by occupying th(‘ 
Meilitc'n ane.iiic oast ot Ali ica In bic t, both 


Sjiain and Poitugal undei took this task, 
but with the means at then disposal sue c ess 


The Struggles 
Against the 
Mohammedans 


SI (Miied \ eiy UJK ei tain It Wt's 
loi tills 1 easoii that H(‘Ui y t he 
N a\igMtoi, who died in I4()0, 
en(h‘a\ ouied to liiid <1 n<*w 


sti ategu base ot opeiatioiis, <is \\c‘II as 
new' allies and hum ns, to bc' used against 
the mtidels ('olunilius and Ins pationess. 
Isabella of Castihx wcue also insj>m‘d b^ 
the same* thought Spamaids and Poitu- 
guest‘ iilikc* W'cie tilled with the* idea ot 
making use of the tieasures ol India and 
(Inna in then struggle against the Moham¬ 
med.ins. Yet neithcM Sjiain noi Poitugal 
was able to cany out its plans 111 resjiect 
to the compicst ol the B.irbary Statens. 

The Chiistians were' .ible to i ajiture and 
hold only single juniits along the cTiast, 
the so-called “ piesidios.” The attacks 
of (diaries V. on Tunis and Algiers 
weie ineffectual, and Sebastian’s c'am- 


paign against Morocco ended in 1578 
with a defeat that was decidedly injurious 


I o 


tothefutuit' influence ot Poitugal. Thi‘ 
kings ol S[)ain were obligc'd to dedend 
the interests of their subiects against 
the Moh.immedans m th(‘ luistem Mc'cli- 
teiiMiiean also .iboyc‘ .dl, lh(‘ (ommeici‘ 
ol the ('ataloinans, who, since* i1h‘ time ot 
^ tlu‘ ( rusades. had been the 

ap fis a I'lx.Psol the Italians and Pro- 

Dependency 

o« ovci, Su ily h.id hcoii und.T the 

dominion ot Aragon ioi centuries, and 
Xaj)les became a dejamdency of S]xiin in 
1504 It was necessary to dcdeiid politic al 
and (‘conomu interests against tlu^ lol- 
lowcMs ol Islam in tins region also 

('onditioiis 111 the Levant h.id become' 
c omjdc'tely allcrc'd since the end ol tlu* 
tdusades. The l^>y/antiiH‘ Jdnpiri' was no 
lojigc'r in existenct', .iiid the' Moh.iinmed.iii 
kingdom ot the Turks had ai isen in its 
jilace. Thcne wa‘i(‘ no longer .any (ienoi'se 
01 Venetian sc^ttlcniients m tlie Idack Sea 
region. Au.itolia was now a Turkish 
jiroviiK'e. Syria and Egyj)! had been 
under the dominion of the* Sultan ot 
Constantinojde smcc* the bc*giniiiiig ot the 
sixteenth centuiy. The sole lemaiiis 01 
the colonial empne of Venice 111 the 
Eastern Meclilonaiu'an weie a tew islands 
constantly thieatemal, and indeed com 
^ quiuc'd pu'ceme.il. In addition 
r * rev Spam and Italy, thc're 
mpire o e another region wdi vh 

Hepeburgs Hapshurgs. on whose 

em])iro the sun never set, w'oro obliged 
to defend against the Moliammedims. 
This was Austria, their heic'ditary king¬ 
dom. To bc sure, dexterity and good 
luck had enabled them m the . year 
1526 to establish the great union of 
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nations from which the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy developed in later times ; but, 
owing to the quarrels of the different 
ruling factions in the lands ol Si. Stephen, 
they were unable to avoid the loss of the 
greater part of Hungary. It was greatly 
to the advantage of the Hapsburgs that 
the protection of (ierman Austria was 
^ looked upon as a com- 

The Crescent» (Icrnian, niclced as a 

ftiurc common Euiopeaii, cause, 

a lenna Heiicc Suleiman 11 ., accus¬ 

tomed as he was to victory, tailed to jilant 
the crescent on the walls oi V'lemia in i^ 2 () 
The most im])ortaiit jiait of the policy 
of S])am, the rcjuilse ot the Turks at the 
time of their final advance against Chris- 
lendom, was gi(‘atlv obstructed owing to 
the tact that Fraiai', under Fiancis 1 ., 
was all the w'hile waging a wai ot self- 
preser\ ation against the Ha ps- , 
burgs. Feeling that the 
existence of Ins monarchy 
was threatened by the supre¬ 
macy ot Spanish ])ower, 

Francis had (altered into 
negotiations with the Poite 
as early as 1525, when in 
prison in Madiid. The F'ranco- 
Spanish War ot I52() i52(p 
together with tne (ontem- 
porary attacks oi SiiUaman 
on Hungaiy, conqielU'd the 
Hapsbings to divide then 
forces in oidei to ])rot(‘(t 
themselves on hoth sides A upmrv th 




betw^een the diffeient parts of the Spanish 
Empire, which were bound together only 
by dynastic ties. In the meanwhile France 
harvested the material fruits of her un¬ 
christian alliance wath the Mohammedan 
FZast. A commercial treaty, drawn u]^ 
on very similar lines to the old Hanse 
compacts, and offering a model for later 
treaties, was concluded in 1535. It was 
has(‘d on the principle of reciprocity as 
against other powers. The Fiench in the 
East were to ])ay the same tolls and taxes 
that the Turks tliemselvt's |)aid to their 
government, and vice versa , further, it 
w'as agiet^d that the Frencli should be 
legally answerable to their ow'ii consuls 
alone, and that they should be permitted 
to w01 ship according to their own ri'hgion 
111 Mohainnu'dan lands. The Frinich flag 
succee(l(‘d to the jinvileges ot the A'enetiaii. 

_- and was moi cover displawd 

by all vessels ot other nations 
sailing under Funuh ]>ro- 
tection In eoiitiast to the 
Spain.nds, the Vtuietians did 
not allow th(‘msi‘lvt's to lu‘ 
diiven trom their ti.ide with 
the la'vant. As in eailier 
timt'S, they would now hav(‘ 
])reli‘riod to sh]> in betvvc'i'n 
the hostile powen- o! iheWest 
and Fast , but dining the 
sixteenth ceiitinv' it w*is 
ncK'ss.iiy toi liiem to lx* 
aiini'd .uid 011 tht'ii guard 
NAVIGATOR slllt.Ul, wlio 


ineiUMiNfs UM uul.i .V HENRY THE NAVIGATOR ‘ ^ 

few' years later, 111 1515, The fomth son of John i, Kmg desned to gel possi'ssion oi 

Francis 1 , tully ('onscions ot the lemanis ol their (oloines, 

the grav'lty ol the step, own expense, fitted’out important aiid the CmjXMOl. or, latluM, 
formed an alliaiic(‘ with the the House ol Anstiia, vvdiose 

Turks. Tins was the hist ojien union which s])here ol interest m the ]>lain ol tlu' 
had ever been enleied into by a Christian- Po and beyond the Adnatic extended 
T.atin jinwor with the lollow'ers ot thePio- dangerously near to th(3 boundaries of 

phet. The Turks in return put the French the territory subject to VeiiK Although 

Idng in jiossession ol a Mediterranean fleet, the Conliiunital jiossessions oi Venice were 

The Spaniards were not only jireveiited likely to diaw her into seiious comjihea- 
from becoming the rulers of the Medi- lions, without the revenues from these 
lerraiiean, but, owing to then position lands she wxmld be unable to 

as champions of Christianity, WTre obliged »» provide the troojis and ships 

to forfeit the remains of their com- icquired for the defence of 

merce m the Levant. In this the Cata- her jxisition in the East. The 

lonians and the city of Barcelona w^ere false notion that the Oriental commerce 

the greatest sufferers. of the Venetians came to an end be- 

The Castilians had nothing to lose in the cause of the discovery of an ocean route 
East, and were looked upon by the other to India, and that trade was wrested 
Spaniards as the founders of a world-policy from Venice by Portugal, is old and 
that appeared to be the height of madness, seemingly ineradicable. In reality, Venice 
The decline of commerce in the Levant continued to carry on traffic with the 
rendered more acute the antagonism Levant not only throughout the sixteenth 
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century, but until the beginning of the 
eighteenth, so that at least seven or eight 
generations passed before the commerce 
in question entirely lost its earlier import¬ 
ance. Had the Venetians been as stubborn 
as the Hans(‘atics, theie is no doubt that 
they would have lost their Oriental trade 
rniuh eailier than they did. 

When they saw that Alexandria was 
declining lor lack of an import trade, 
because the Portuguese had (los(‘d u]) the 
entrance to the Red S(‘a, they did not 
hesitate for a moment to desert the former 
mist less of the Eastern Mediterranean, 
and transferred their headquarteis to 
Alep])o, for the loason th<it the Svnan 
iitv had once more become a market for 
tli(^ piodiK ts of Asia. Arabs, Pei sums, and 
Aimemans biought merchandise thither 
liom India ; for the l\)ituguese, much as 
tlu‘v wished to do so, harl not .succtanled 
1‘itlier in dosing the Persian (iulf peima- 
neiitlv, in blocking up the overland routes, 
or m driving the Ar.ibs lioin the Indian 
Oiean. Tlu'V had indeed ]x‘en siicc(‘sstul 
111 lendi'i'ing th(' old comm(‘rciaI routes more 
diUh'ult ol ac( ess, but they had by no means 
destioyed them. The fate ot 
Business \y.netian tiad(‘ m the East 


Enterpri'^e 


did not he in the hands of the 


PortugU(‘se, but dejiended 
upon themotxls, peactdul oi warlike, of the 
sultan How ca])able the \'enetians weie 
ol adapting tln‘inst“lves to adxerse ('ucum- 
staiu'es was shown by the tact that thc'V 
stiu(k out an <*n(irc‘ly new coinmeicial 
route and one, moreo\er, lor which the 
(hiel instiiummt ol then trade, their 
niei('antil(‘ maiine, was [)iactually use- 
les*^ . this wais the (aravan load that led 
diagonally aca'oss the Balkan Peninsula 
from ('jiiistantinople to Sjialato. All waies 
that did not find jnirchasers in the last- 
named (11 y—where ti ade w'as entirely m the 
hands of Venetian meia hants -w ere sent to 
the caj)ital byshq). Thus Venic'e w^as still 
ablt‘ to siqiply her old custonu'rs outside of 
Italy with meichandise from the Orient, 
in spite of Lisbon and Antw'er]), although, 
to hei great i egret, she was not able 
entirely to do away with then competition. 

Both before and after the period ol 
discoveries the Upper Clermai,is were the 
most reliable customers of the Venetians. 
It was an advantage to the South Oerman 
merchant, now reaching out more vigor¬ 
ously than ever m all diiections, that, in 
spite of the south-east passage to India, 
the Portuguese and the Netherlanders 


w^ere unable to monopolise the entire 
trade m Asiatic products. The Germans 
had theur choice of Venue, Lisbon, and 
Antwwp. There w^as no reason why they 
should neglect Venice; indeed, there was 
a far better market for the sale of German 
products there than in the newly-estab- 
li.died commercial centres of the West. 

How was it, then, that Ven- 
y * ice could have so suddenly, 
Domination traditional foiimila iios- 

Of iLurope commanding 

position in the world’s tradti ^ Even 
granting that the Orient had in reality 
hexMt hermetically sealed by the Portu¬ 
guese and Turks, this w'onld not ha\e been 
sutfieicnt to destroy the trade of Venu e, of 
which one ol the chief su]>j)orts was her 
domc^stic industry Dining the sixteenth 
('(‘iiturv, the height of the Reiuiissance, 
and until late m the .st‘venteenth, Italy 
dominated the artistic taste ot all Euro])e. 

The coiiimernal language, ciistcmis, and 
mcdhodsol Ittihans bee ame widely diffused 
over Northeiii and Wc‘st(*in Euiopc for 
the first lime in the sixti^enth ceuUiry. 
Indet‘d, the discoveiies thiough w'hich 
the coinmeiTe ol the Apenniiu* Peninsula 
IS said to ha\e been destroyed actually 
contiibiited. il not to an ineieasc* in the 
commercial jiower of Italy, at least to an 
enlargement in its area ol distiibution ; 
for X’enetian and Genoc'se importeis w’eic 
among the ve'‘y first to supply SeviJlt‘ 
and Lisbon wath the merehaiulisc* that w’as 
sent out to the Transatlantu [Hissessions 
m accoidaiue with the Sjhinisli and 
Portuguese system ol colonisation. The 
older commen'i.d races, the Italians and 
the (iermaiiN had no reason lor fearing 
the Spaniards and Poitugiiese; the 
English and the Xc'therlanders w’ere far 
more dangerous rivals. It w^as in the 
North, along the line that divided Central 
from Northern European commerce that 
the Venetians wTre first compelled to 
retire from competition. About the year 
-- iS6o they suspended the 

Retire from regular sca voyages which they 

ompe 1 ion Countries 

and the British Isles e^ er since the year 
1318, while, on the other hand, English 
and Dutch navigators had become con¬ 
stant visitors to the Mediterranean. 

There can be no doubt that the centre 
of gravity of the world’s commerce gradu¬ 
ally swung westward to the Atlantic coast 
during the course of the sixteenth century, 
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yet without bringing with it any sudden 
destruction to (iennan or Italian trade. 
Both (Germany and Italy stretched lorth 
their tentacles over tlie Iberian Pen¬ 
insula and the newly developing centres 
of the woild’s trade. Adaptation to 
altered circumstances was now possible, 
inasmuch as the old and clumsy method of 
Wonders bad Ill a large degree been 

of the nIw sujierseded by the useof money 
World credit; consecpieiitly, geo¬ 

graphical disjilacemeiitsof trade 
were no longer of any great ('onseqiience. 

The New World proifered hei peculiar 
tlora and launa to the coiiquistadoies of 
the sixteenth century m their entire 
tropical jitoliision The existence of a 
strange ia('e oi human beings who hv(‘d 
Ill othei moral conditions w^as also of con¬ 
sequence to the masters ol the new 
hemisphere*, although ])henoinena ol nature 
and (ivilisation weie* ol but minot mtc'U'st 
to men whose activitu's weie* almost 
exclusu (‘Iv linnt(*d to the obtaining of gold 

How'(‘ver, it was at least iiecessaiy to 
settle ill the new' continent, and to look 
at it as a territory tor residence and 
subsistence. Ibid Eurojic, or even Spain, 
sulf(‘U‘d Irom e\('ess of jiopulation during 
the sixteenth century, the* New' World 
would have bec'U from the v(‘iy hist w'hat 
it really became only during the niiK*- 
t(‘enth centuiv —a legion oi expansion 
tor such ci\'ilis(‘d n.itions ot the w'oild as 
ait* lacking eitlit*! in land or m means ot 
subsisti*iice Since at that tune Europe, 
and espet'iallv Spam, had too f(*w rather 
tli.iii too many mh.ibit.mts, tin* New W'oi Id 
was at the beginning an imlimitt'd arena 
tor th(* d(*eds ot ad venturers, a fair held 
lor missionaries eagt*r to make converts, 
and a tremendous crown deinc'sne tor 
th(* government, which bore and con¬ 
tinued to beai the expenses ot discoveiy 
and coiupit'st, and natuially, according 
to the jinncijiles ot government w'hicli 
then prevailed, desired an immediate 
reimbursement of its outlay. 
iheLariy although emigration 

e ers from Europe to Ameiica did 
not at lirst assume any 
considerable projxutions, sporadic seltle- 
m(*nts were made by eager, enter¬ 
prising, and highly educated leaders, 
lay and ecclesiastical, who sow(*d the 
seeds of Mediterianean culture in the 
New World, and, still remaining Euro¬ 
peans, founded that systei'i of hemispheric 
division of production and distribution 
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which was the keystone of commercial 
policy for more than tw'o c(*nturu*s. The 
transmission of European civilisation to 
America, sf) benehcial to both hemis])heres, 
was dependent on the relations of the 
colonists to the native races, who were 
not thickly settled although sometimes 
highly developed. Had the methods of 
the conquistadoies bei'ii adopted, tin* red 
iac(* would soon have been annihilated. 

However, the infliu'nce ol Chuich and 
State tenck'd to cuib the unscrupulous 
egoism ot colonial, mining, and commercial 
interests. As soon as ecclesiastical and 
jiohtical gov'cinm(*nt took the ])lac(' (d 
jHevious anarchv, the native races could at 
least be rescued Irom extirpation, although 
then civilisation wms allowed to drill away 
to dt*stiuction bt'canst* ot its heathen 
oiigin. f)nly the more barbaious ot the 
Indians retreated beyond the splu're ol 
European intliu'iK't*, set‘kiiig it*lug(' m tlu* 
foiests and dt*s<'rts. Tlu'ii (uviliscd bieth- 
ren did not shrink from the coiis('(|ueiK es 
ot association wuth th<‘Euiopean inli luk'is, 
mariiag(‘ betwa'i'ii Euiope.iiis .md Indian 
w'omen .ilso conti ibut(*d iovv.iidsthe estab¬ 
lishment ol fiK'iidly ri'lations. In this 

..I WMV a ia('(‘ ot hall-bH'(*ds, 

What the New , 

w „ . .01 M(‘sti/os, arose among 

World Received ,, i 1 i 1 1 

t rkij fhe i)un‘-blooa(‘d Euio- 

pean and Indian p( opies 

Tin* Old Woild wms lar snp(“iioi to tlu* 
N(‘W W'lth leg.iid to tlu* jiossessuin ot 
domestic animals '1 lu* llain.i, tlu* vicuh.i, 
and .1 tt*w VcO'U'lu's ol buds wa*n' all that 
Ain(*ru a had to otl(*r to Europ(*«in sc’tlU'is. 
Tlu* gn*at w'ealth ot the lU'W' ('ontin(*nt 
111 game wms not taken into ('onsidci.ilion 
at all by the Sj)anish and Voituguesc 
colonists. Slice pirU'tically all the 
domestic animals ot the New' Woiid .iie ol 
Old World oiigin, first hiving b(*(‘n im¬ 
ported fiom Spain 01 i*lsevvh'*re—this 
ap[)lymg not only to tli^ tame but also 
to the wuld cattk* and horses - it follow's 
that the exchange of civilisation favoured 
Ameiica fnnn a zoological (piite as much as 
it had fiom an anthropologic al point of view. 

Although Ameiica was more* foitunately 
situated in legard to flora than to fauna, 
nevertheless the New WorldVeceived from 
the Old more than it gave in the shape* of 
useful plants. Such American products 
as maize, tobacco, potatoes, and S])anisli 
jiepper can, indeed, be cultivated m the 
more temperate regions ot the Old World 
In like manner the pmeaiiplc, aloe, and 
cactus have been introduced into the 
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sub-tropical zones; and cocoa and vanilla, 
top^ethei with some medicinal plants, 
houribh in the trojiics of the Eastern 
Homis})herc‘. Even it we add to these 
American dye-woods and timber, the 
vegetable jirodiicts that have been traris- 
jilanted tiom the New World to the Old 
fall a long way short both m number and 
in importance of tlie total ot species that 
have crossed the Atlantic m tlu* other direc¬ 
tion ; m tact, the various kinds ot grain, 
wheat, bailt'y, oats, and ryt* are of them¬ 
selves sulticieiit to equalise the balance. 

It Would take too long to enumerate all 
the vaiK'tK's ot hints and v(‘gelables, 
tibious ])]ants and heibs used loi dyeing, 
wliK'h have bec'ii t*x[)orted acioss the 
ocean from the thre(‘ older continents, 
and liave been found to thrive well m 
North and South AmtMica To these, 
sugar-cane and cotti‘i‘ must also be add(‘(l. 
Ev(‘n the two duel vaiudies ot cottoncul- 
tivati'd 111 America are ot Old World origin. 

Plants and animals were at first exported 
across the occiin liom one hemisphere 
to th(‘ other without miK'h attention being 
])aid to tlu'in Pei haps ('enturies passed 
lieloie then us<*lul (lualities weie discovered 

T«debe.«ee«-“’f 

Europe l>‘»tat(), tor example. Duimg 

. A . the hist century or century 
and a hall attei the discovery, 
pioducts ot tlu‘ <inimal and vegetable 
kingdoms played .i veiy small jiart in the 
tlathe between Ihnope and AiiKuica. As 
y(d th(Mi‘ was nothing Iroin either to be 
si'iit b.u k to Ihiropi' <is a ndinn caigo 
Willi wliK'h to ])ay loi tlie inniortations of 
European industiial jiioducts. Even tlie 
(juanlity ol West Indian sugar sent to 
Euro[)e 111 addition to dye-woods and 
dings from Cential and South Ameiica 
seems not to hav^e been large , the use of 
sugar it self was yet very limited. In 
general, none of the jiroducts which in 
latei times received the name of “ colonial 
wares ” had yet ticcome well known as 
luxurii‘.s. Not until the seventeentli cen¬ 
tury did the manner ot life ot Europeans 
alt (‘I to such a degree as to favour 
trade in such products. 

Nevertheless, jieimanent settlements 
were soon established in America by 
European immigrants, who required 
regular importations ot the products of 
Old World industry, for they by no means 
fell to the level ol self-sullicing barbarism. 
Next in importance to the po.ssession 
of an unlimited area lor residence and 


subsistence, the occurrence of the precious 
metals was the foundation of the being 
and prosperity of tin* Sjianish-American 
colonies. Ever since the sixteenth century 
the gold and silver of the New World have 
exerted a ])owerful influence on the 
economic and political history of Em ope. 

Although the production ot the juecious 

. . , metals in Amei ica can be 

America s . 

^expressed in aiiproximate 
First Shipment ^ ^ ^ , 

of Bullion figures, scholars have vainly 
endeavoured to discov<‘r the 
quantity of gold and silver on hand in 
Eurojie jirevious to the year 1500, when 
bullion wasfli st shi])])ed aci oss the* Atlantic 
Peihaps;fi25,000,000 worth is not too high 
an estimate. Howi'V'er, thei e are fitliei lacts 
which, in addition to lieing tirinly estab 
hshed, are ot far more importance to the 
history of Eurojiean posst‘ssK)n and coinage 
ot the prec'ious metals. Dining the Middle 
Ages silvei was the duel medium of 
exchange, but, owing to the untiustworthi- 
ness oi silver money, ever since the middli* 
ol the thirteenth (cntury wholesale trade 
had become accustomed to the use ot the 
gold currency w'hich had bt‘en employed 
tor many years back in tin* Levant, 
within the By/antme as well as the 
M()hamm(‘dan sjflierc ot civilisation. Tlu‘ 
Florentine florins and the Venetian ducats, 
or sequins, served as models for the gold 
})ieces ot the Rhineland, France, and 
Hungary. The smallness ot the outjiut 
of gold 111 Europe })i evented a further 
extension ot the use of a gold coinage. 

On tlie otht'i' hand, the use ot silver 
greatly iiieicast'd dining the titteeiith 
century, and ros(‘ still inoie rapidly during 
the sixteenth. Ovau-])rodiictioii of silvan 
WMS rendered im])ossil)lc, owing to the fact 
that evam m classic times there was a 
constant flow of money, esiiecially of 
silver, into Eastern Asia ; this exjilains 
the scarcity and high value of money, as 
well as the favourable ratio maintained by 
sihaT to gold. Apart from some temporary 
_ A fluctuations at the end of the 

® fifteenth century the ratio ot 
Silver value of gold and silver was 
: I. During the course of the 
sixteenth century the effects of the pro¬ 
duction of the precious metals in America 
were distinctly felt m Europe. Owing to 
the continued preponderance of silver, the 
ratio gradually became more and more 
favourable to gold, standing at 15 : i 
from about 1630-40 ; and this ratio w^s 
maintained with but few interruptions 
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until 1874, when 16 : i was exceeded, and 
a rapid fall in the price of silver began. 
The extraoidinary increase in the sup])lv 
(>1 precious metals during the sixteenth 
century was by no means an unmixed 
blessing fiom an economic point ol view. 
Th(‘ joint jiroduction of jiiecious meta\ 
m Kuro]>e and Ameiica between 14()J 
. . , and i(k'o amounted probably 

about £77 ,o()(),() 0() in gold and 

ProXtion over ii75.<>o(),o<)() .11 s.lvei-a 
total of more than £250 oo(),(>oo. 
The New World remained behind the Old 
m the jiroduction ol the jirecious metals 
until 1544 ; this was due to the richn(‘ss 
of th(‘ mines m the Tyrol, Bohemia, and 
SaxonV, as well as to the sujierior nu‘thods 
ol mining and extrai'tion emtiloyed 111 
Eurojie But when the silver mines ol 
Potosi in Peru were discovered m 1545, 
and those ol Zacatecas and (iuanajuato 
m Mexico in 154'S, when (ierman mineis 
weie sent to America, and one of tluan, 
whose name is uiiknowm, invented the 
method of extracting silver from quaitz 
by the use of nuMCury, the pniduction 
of America soon siii passed that of the 
Old World, and began to c.iiise a fall in 
the value ol the piecious met<ils 

Although the exact (juanlity oi silver 
«nd gold shipjied Irom America to Kuiope 
IS not known, on(‘ can at least foim some 
idea ol the increase from estimates of 
the total supply ol the jirecious metals 
in Pairope at diffeumt jieriods. Thus, 
it the sui)})ly m T4<)3 is reckoned at about 
£125,000,000, and that in if>oo at 
£525,000,000, the incieasc during the 
sixteenth century must have amounted 
ajiproximately to £200,000,000, 

With a (onstant increase m the suj)j)ly 
ol the ])re( ions metals, the jmrchasing 
])ower ot money must sink, just as 
increase m the sujiply ol any com¬ 
modity is a})t to cause a tall in its value, 
once the normal demand is satisfied; it 
follows tliat a fall in the value of money 
Fall in attended by a rise in prices 

.. „ , of all other commoditn‘s. A 

the Value 1 , , 

..r general rise m iirices must be 

of Money 

esiiecially in cases wEei e there is no increase 
ol income to corresjxmd wath the decrease 
in the jmrchasing pow'ei ol money. Ex¬ 
perience shows that, as a rule, men who 
are dependent upon wages and salaries 
for their supjiort are not able—certainly 
not immediately—to increase their in¬ 
comes jiroportionately to the increased 


cost of necessities of life. Hence, a crisis 
in prices is usually accompanied by 
economic jihenomena, w’hich are espeiaally 
destructive to the welfare of the jioorer 
classes. Workmen who received their 
pay m currency were better off during 
the fifteenth century, when wages wen* 
relatively high, than during the sixteimlh, 
w'hcn, in addition to a lall in wxiges, 
there w’as a decrease in the purchasing 
jiower oi money; tliiis, the jiroletariai 
grew in numbers in sjiite, rather than m 
consequence, ol the ojx^ningol the treasures 
of tlu‘ New World. The rise m the prices 
ol commodities had also a dejnessing 
effect upon incomes derived from interest 
or rent. On the other hand, jnoduceis or 
dealers who wtM'o successful m bringing 
about an advanct' m j)iices w'erc able 
to add to their wealth without tiu* 
slightest exercise oi labour. 

As has been jiroved bv thousands ol 
indej)en(lenl statements, civilised Eurojx* 
underwent an econoniK' crisis dining tlie 
sixteenth century. The elh^cts oi the 
fall in the value oi money and the giMieial 
advance in tht‘ |)ri('es ol iommoclities 
weie fell 111 all diiections—eaiher in tli(‘ 


Economic 
Crisis 
in Europe 


W(‘st th.in 111 the Jvast- and 
this st<ili‘ ot altairs conlmucd 
until w(‘]l into th'‘ S''vcnt(‘eiilh 
cent iry. ('onditioiis did not 


change until about i('5o, when a slight 
reaction set m. and not until the bt‘gin- 
ning ol the eighteenth century was tlicMe 
another steady advance ol prices 

'Pile* customary teim, " revolution in 
])ricc*s,” IS ceitamly vTi y iiiapjiropi late 
lor the designation of movements that 
are so slow as almost to lemind us 


of the gradual risings and fallings ol 
continents fhily the attc'mjits ol mer- 
cliants to effect a rise artilicially, and the 
clumsy liiuiiicial jiohcy of certain jiohti- 
cians, have here* and there given to th(‘se 
si )wly consummating enses the character 
ol revolutionary movements. 

liy turning the (-aj)e of Good Hojie, 
the Portuguese discovered an ocean route 
to India, the goal wEich the Spaniards 
under Columbus had so unsuccessfully 
endeavoured to attain. They set foot 
in a legion with which Euiopc had 
been engaged in indirect trade loi 
thousands ol years, a densely jiojnilated 
cemntry, abounding in its own pc*cuhar 
products, possessed of its own indcjiendent 
civilisation, the very nucleus of the worlcPs 
commerce. Nevertheless, the inhabitants 
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of India had no wish to dominate the 
world’s trade, and willingly placed their 
commerce m the hands of foreigners, 
through whose activities a market was 
secured that extended over the broadest 
s})heres ol lands and pcojiles. The Arabs 
were the masters of the intermediate 
trade with the coasts of the Indian Ocean, 
and from their hands the Euroiieans of 
the Mediteiranean region, the Venetians 
leading, received the luxuries of India, 
which then jiassed through a third, fourth, 
and piirhaps twentieth hand, each ex¬ 
change aiding the merchants ot the Latin 
and, toi a long time, the J^yzantine spheie 
of (‘ivilisation to secure the comnuTcial 
supremacy enjoyed by them tor so 
many years. iLastern Asia no less than 
\Vestt‘rn Eurojie depended u])on India 
foi a huge ])ait of its commene, which 
extended even beyond Jajian, losing 
its(‘lf at an iinh'terminable 


The Pope's 
Grant 


(list.uKO among the islands 


, « , I of the Pacific. The Poitu- 
to Portugal , . 

gui'se were good seamen and 

ex|)eit in war. Like the Sjxiniards, they 
were (dd enemies of the Mohammedans, 
wdiom they had already victoriously 
followed into North Alrica, and now en- 
C()unter(‘d oin'e more m the w'oild of the 
Indian Ocean. Th(‘V look jiossession ol 
the h(Mnisj)her(‘ that h,id been grant(‘d 
tliem by th(' Pojie, nominally, rather than 
in nsility , tor a small, Sjiarsidv jiopulated 
country like Poitugal (.ould think niMther 
ot colonisation noi of any serious effoit 
to subjug.ite the native inh.ibitants. 

Hov\e\er, the hostile .ittitude ol the 
Aiabs lendeK'd it nei (‘ssary lor the I^irtii- 
gut'se to occupy and tortity c<‘i lam ]>oints 
along the coast. In fact, the possessions t)f 
Portug.d both 111 Asia and m Airii'a have 
novel been more than coast s(‘ttlements. 
The two objects wdiich Portugal set out 
to attain —lioth tar beyond her jiow'cr— 
were the monojioly of the spice trade in 
Eurojie, and the driving aw^ay of Asiatic 


competitors, who acted as middlemen in 
the commerce with European nations. 
Together with the sjiice trade at first hand, 
the Portuguese carried on traffic in negroes, 
which had grown to considerable jiropor- 
tions since the introduction of slavery 
- into Spanish America ; the 

West Africa was also 
rfPortugoeseb Althoufih 

the undei takings of the Por¬ 
tuguese were at first purely mercantile 
enterprises, m wdiich no gr(‘at(‘r expendi¬ 
ture for materials of war had been entailed 
than in the case of the ordinary traffic m 
the Mediterranean in later times, the Por¬ 
tuguese Crowm w^as obliged to make great 
military preparations, of which the e.\- 
pense mci eased from year to year. Like 
the Spanish, the Portuguese colonial trade 
was jilaccd under stiict state supervision 
and all financial alfairs organised, national¬ 
ised, and })ut under crow'ii control. A 
direct ])articij)ation of toreigners, once 
permitted, was forbidden for the future. 

King Manuel the (ireat conccMitrated 
the East Indian trade in the Casa d.i India 
at Lisbon, and finally declar(‘d it to be 
an exclusive right ot the crowm. ('argoes 
of spices liad alieady bet*n sent to England 
and to the Netherlands ; a jiermancnt 
royal dejiot w\as now estalilished at Ant¬ 
werp. Once more the commerce of Western 
Europe ]>ossessed tw'o centn^s in Antwerj) 
and Lisbon. It was not long before 
Italian, Upper Cicnnan, Spanish, and 
French merchants took up their quarters 
m the latter city. WIkmi the ciowm 
I A’ iu handed o\'er the rights ot 

Fount.in trade 

ofWenllK P, pr.nep-Kcneral, the capi- 
talists ol Europe com})eted 
for access to this fountain of wealth. 
Lisbon was also an important centre of 
the trade in gram and in shipbuilding 
materials; North and South German 
merchants of Danzig as well as ol Augsburg 
shared in delivering the raw products. 
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INTERNATIONAL CAPITALISM 
MERCHANT PRINCES AND KINGS OF FINANCE 
ORIGINS OF THE GREAT BANKS & EXCHANGES 


^NE of t 1 k‘ most si^mificant fcatiiresol the 
^ economic life ot the sixlef'nth century 
was the introduction of Italian and Ujipei 
(iennan rajatal into the sjdieie ol Sjiamsh 
and Portu^^uese oC(‘anic trade. However, 
th(‘ finaiK'es ot the sixteenth centuiy, like 
those of all oth('r tiin(\s, were not limited 
to transactions ioiimh'd on meie exchange 
of g(»ods. Whether they would oi not, 
meichants wen' loict'd beyond the bounds 
ol comnuM'cial affairs and drawn into the 
rurnaits ol national policu's, of which 
money, paiticulaily ready money, is an 
mdisjK*nsal)le factor. As yet, tlie maclu- 
nery of luirojiean states was not well 
adapted to the re([uiiemcnts of an age 
already based on financial pimciples. 

Th(‘ nunaiiis ol ancient feudal institu¬ 
tions. founded on a im )n‘ ]u*umt ivi* economic 
system, were everywheie to be seen. Thus 
a large ])art ol the state revenues caiiu' 

- from the natural lu'oducts of 
The Source , i ' 

i (‘lown lands, there was no 
of the State , i a i 4 rr 

a system ol ollicials as yet sum- 

cirntly <lov.-lo,)cd to bo ablo 
quickly to rais(‘tax(‘s in the form of money 
and to accumulat(‘ them in a cential 
treasuiy. luir all grants ot monc^y the 
frown was dependtait on the estates of 
the realm, which were acquainted only 
with their own nanow class interests. 
Hut the courts lived in an atmosphere 
of far-reaching national and world jiolicy. 

It cost monev, however, to carry out 
any jiohcy, whethei of jieace or of war, 
es])ecially since regiments of mercenaries, 
and in some cases .standing armies, had 
come into use in place of the old feudal 
levies, (iovernments not only looked 
about for new sources of income, but 
also made whatever use they could of 
those who already possessed money ; and 
.sovereigns of the sixteenth century, the 
period when royal power reached its height, 
were as little backward m the first respect 


as ill the second. Financiers and mer¬ 
chant ]u*inces were offered unbounded 
jH'ivileges in return for financial services, 
and one loan was ajit to draw on ten 
or a dozen others in its train. 

Th(‘- modern concejition ol great ])ow(*rs, 
which aro.se at the end of the fifteenth 


, century through the Fremh 

Danger, of the 

develojiment of the universal 

monarchy ol the Hai)sbuigs, 
created the modern centralised state, with 
its military and financial systems, out ot 
the loosely bound confederation of more or 
less independimt units —the state of the 
Middle Ages—and to this effect employed 
capital, so far as it was already in exist¬ 
ence and organised, as its tool. At the 
same time th(' large capitalists were ex¬ 
posed to daiig(‘rs they would scarcely havt‘ 
survived but loi their private attairs being 
linkeil together with state interests. 

It is diflimilt to conceive tliat the events 
of a whole period of th(‘ world’s liistoiy 
could have been so intimat(‘ly coniuTted 
with mei can tile interests, ])articularly the 
affairs of an .ige which leligious, dynastic, 
and constitutional ideals seemed so to 
dominate ; not only seemed--for Refoirna- 
tion and counter-Relormation, the duel be¬ 
tween the Houses of Hapsliuig and V^alois, 
and the war for the independence of the 
Ilnited Netherlands, arose trom no mere 
_ , - imaginary motives • their 

^ , sources must have reached to 

fZTJixI human 

soul, or at least have extended 
far below the level of self-deception. 
Before the most powerful of the mer¬ 
chant princes of the sixteenth century, 
the Augsburgers and Nurembergers, were 
compelled by the natural development of 
economic forces and the irresistildc ten¬ 
dency of the times to turn from dealings 
in tangible commodities to speculation, to 


Evolution of 
Commercial 
Pursuits 

far below 
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banking and exchange, and finally to economic thought of the age. When the 
purely financial pursuits. The Italians had Roman Catholic Church adopted a milder 
already passed through all these transition attitude towards the practice of usury the 
states, and had acquired an astonishing Protestants offered violent opposition, 
aptitude m all branches of commerce, and thus both Catholics and Protestants 
Italian money-changers, Lombards and were soon compelled to join hands with the 
Tuscans, followed the ex])ansion of Italian general public in their hostility against 
trade into all countries. They bought and mercantile life and affairs. The economic 
The Prosperous precious metals, policy which had arisen m the small city 

Days of either coined or in bullion, communities of the Middle Ages—a ])olicy 

Money-Lending exchange, and pro- of low prices, of small dealers and con- 

missory notes ; they nego- sumers, opposed not only to ca]>italism but 
tiatcd loans for mei chants, attended to to competition—was likewise completely in 
the financial affairs ot the Roman Curia, harmony with the ecclesiastical jiosition. 
and loaiK'd vast sums to monarchs. It is not surprising that the masses of 

Their activities developed an interna- the po])ulations of cities were stirr(‘d to 
tional chciKK'ter, and they weie therefore their very de])ths when they beheld 
constantly obliged to struggle against the sjieculators arising m their midst, who 
endeavours of the merchants of various advanced prices and carru'd on their 
states who sought to nationalise the busi- financial operations to a jiractically un- 
ness of money-lending. This the Fremdi limited extent. The most dangerous 
temporarily succeeded in doing in the phenomenon ot all a])})eared to be the com- 
lilteenth century, at the time when the lunation of the already all-})oweiful siiigU* 
Florentine inoney-lendeis were at the houses into syndicates and lings. Inoider 
height of their juospenty. to diminish the risks eiicounteied in fh(‘ir 

A citizen of Bourges, J acques Cieur, the speculations, capitalists united into limited 
foremost banker ol his age, i‘stablished liability companies that (ould be easih 
connections with the (jovernment, and dissolved, and the gams divided 

delnered it from the hands of the inter- in ])ro])orti()n to th(‘ original 

national ca))italists. Hut after the fall of p ^ (ontributions as soon as tluMi* 

this gieat financier France once more » original objcid had bt‘en 

became dependent on the Italians m all attained. Such associations wen* fie- 
matters concerning hanking, exchange, and qiiently able to cieate a hx al monopoly in 
loans. I he French kings ot the sixteenth aiticles ot commerce—s)>i( e' oi metals, 
century favoured the Floientmes, for for exam})le—and sometimes siKceedeil 
political leasons, while, oil the other hand, m influencing piues even m the world 
the Hapsburgs turned to the Genoese. markels. However it may ha\e (onie 

The tipper (jermaii meichants also wa*re about, it is at least certain that the copj)ei 
drawn into international flnance through and pepper monojiohes of tlie time sh^i tlv 
their business connections with the House before the outbieak ol the gieat social 
ofHapshurg. A rapid rise, an overwMm- revolution --the Peasants’ War—of 1525 
mg development oi power, and a lament- served the jHipular agitators as a means 
able fall were the stages passed through for awakening the indignation ot the po])u- 
by German wealth m less than a century, lace—a means that was only the moie etfi- 
Loiig before the operations in banking cacious the less the ju'oletanans were able 
and credit of the merchant jirmces of to understand such conqthcated matters. 
Luther’s TJ])])cr Germany had attained Nevertheless, it is remarkable how soon 
Denunciation resentment ot the non-mercantile classes became recon- 

of Usury German jieoplc had been tiled to the new method of making money 

aroused in full measure; com- without labour, wdiich they had at first 
plaints were showered upon the diet, and so violently opposed. Just as duiing the 
the official spokesmen of the nation, Martin nineteenth century the commercial crises 
Luther among them, thundered against all have neither assumed great projiortions 
doubtful commercial dealings and against nor caused vast desolation until the privatt‘ 
usury. The ecclesiastical law against the capital ol the middle and lower classes has 
taking of interest on loans was still every- been placed in the hands of stock-jobbers, 
where in force. The delusion of a just, so was it at the time of the pepper rings. 
^r\d therefore unalterable, price for every Innumerable small capitalists, whose one 
sort of commodity still dominated the idea was the possibility of gam, and who 
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not inlrequently lost the whole of their 
little fortunes when the undertaking col¬ 
lapsed, l)(TanK‘ ineiuhers ol the associations 
and coni{)anies ot the sixteenth century—a 
phenonii non which we have seen repeated 
in out own time in the speculations on the 
exchanges. Thus even peasants had a 
shave m the dealings oi the Hiichstetters of 
_ ^ Aiigslnu g, and when the leading 

c reat tailed, lost their scanty 


The Greftt 

House of saiangs. Had it not been ioi sii])- 
e vggers |jy snudl soujet's, 

the git‘at in.isst's ot capital with which 
(ommer('ial liou'^es (oiiduetiMl tlieu altaiis 
could iKwer lia\c‘ heu n luMpiul togi'ther 
How (rennaii ia])it.d, .ind, in tact, all 
capital that w.is em])lovt‘d m int<‘rnational 
commeicial opei atioiis, came to hnd itsc'lt 
upon tlie plane down wdiu h it glidt*d during 
the ('oiiise ol the sixti'enth c eiitury may 
be learn(‘d Iroin the history ol the Fuggeis, 
the first nuacaiitile house ol the age. 

In ij()7 the loundc'i of the tamily, Hans 
Fngger, .i W’ea\er ot fustian, settled m 
Augsburg and attaini'd to modest ))ios> 
penty. His sons soon became distin¬ 
guished wdiolesale meuliants, and his 
grandson, Jacob IT., who (lu*d in 152^), 
made th(‘ house lamous thioughout the 
world. Hy turmshing the ecpiijiment foi 
the retinue ot Fmjieioi Frederic III.at the 
tune ot his inec'tmg vvitli riiarles the Hold, 
jac'ob Fugger opened lelations with the 
House* ot Ha])sburg, wdiuh w'as just then 
beginning to asjiire to the jiosition of a 
j)0W(‘r ot tlie hrst rank This (onneetion 
led to results imjiortiiiil to both iaimlies 
Archduke Sigismuiid ol the Tviol granted 
to th(‘ hTiggers, toi the lejiayiiient ot a 
loan, the yield ol Ili(‘ Tyrolese silver mines. 

Hencetorth th(‘y devoted themselves to 
the mining openations, to wdiich the rajud 
grow'th oi then toitune w'as due. The 
copper mines at Xeusohl m Hungary w'ere 
also accjuireil hy llu* house, which was 
now al)h‘ to c'xteiid its trade as lar as 
Dan/ig and Antwer]), and even to control 
_ , , the coiiiier market ot Venice. 

, J he huggeis also lourneyed 
Expedition of , ^ ^ , . v' / , 

o . to Lisbon, where they estab- 

the Portuguese , , , , r 

lislied a di'pot for the sjiice 

trade shortly after piejiarations had been 
completed for the first Fast Indian expedi¬ 
tion ot the Portuguese. They shaied m the 
expenses ol the great exjiedition of 1505, 
contributing, t()getli(‘r with other Upper 
Germans, the sum total of 36,000 
ducats. After the Indian-Portuguese trade 
was placed under the control of the Crown, 
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they repeatedly received large quantities ol 
s])ices, mostly as payments on loans at high 
interest to the Portuguese Government. 

But at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, both in Germany and in Italy, 
dealings in commodities had ceased to toini 
the chief business of the merchant jirmces, 
w’ho now occupied themselves mainly with 
the alfaiis ol the iminey markets, and 
devoted a large part of then energy to 
contracting loans lor the various govern¬ 
ments. By the second decade ol tlit* 
century of the Relormatioii the decision 
of the most important questions in tlie 
W'orld's history lay m the hands ol mer¬ 
chants. The appearance of Luther in the 
year 1517, and the (*lection of Charles V 
as KinptM orof (ierm<iny in I5i(), were both 
connec ted in a most extraoulmai y manner 
with the affairs ol tlie house ol Fuggei. 

As early as 1500 the Fuggers jiossesstHl 
a dejidt m Rome, where tliey executed 
commissions entrusted to tliem by tlu* 
Pope and other ecelesuislieal digmtanes 
Albert of Hrandenhiiig, who had been 
elirted Archliishop ot Mainz m 1517, bor¬ 
rowed 21,000 ducats li om tlu* house m order 


_ to meet the expinises coii- 

The Fuggers 

M nnee y hostow.il ol the pallium . h(‘ 
also re(‘eived,(m theiiaymeni 
of 10,000 ducats - also loaned ()y tlu' 
Fuggers—the position ot commissary- 
general for Saxony ol the juhilei* pio- 
clanned by J.eo X. Tin* aithliishoj) 
appointed priests to rollei t tlie moiu‘y 
born the v’endors of mdulgeiK'c's, and to 
hand it ovxr to the agents of the Fuggeis, 
who ac( ompanied them. One half ol the 
amount received hy the agents was foi- 
w'arded to Augsbuig towards jiayment ol 
the archiejiiscopal debt; the otlit^r half was 
sent to Rome. It was over this liusiiiess 


that Luther and Tetzel w'ere dt‘stmed 


finally to tall out. The flow of money to 
Rome had been for many ^^ears a matter 
of great annoyance to Germany, and the 
lecently introduced trafhc in indulgences 
furnished a welcome ojiportunity for de¬ 
livering a simultaneous blow to the papacy 
and the great commercial syndicates. 

Although the Fuggers wetc only in¬ 
directly involved in the causes which led 
to the revolution in the Church, it was 


certainly their money that jirocurcd the 
victory of Charles V. over his cornjietitor, 
Francis L, at the election of an emperor, 
following the death of Maximilian I., in 
1519. All such elections were nothing 
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more or less than complicated acts of also succeeded in drawing to themselves an 
bribery, the decision being inevitably additional share of the bullion of the New 
determined by the amounts expended. World through the importation of commodi- 
The security offered by the Fuggers for tics into the as vet industrially iiiidevelo])cd 
the Spanish candidate put an end to the continent. The Fuggers, however, took 
wavering of the electoral princes, for but little part in the latter activity ; their 
Francis I. was unable to obtain equally attention wa^ already sufficiently orcu]hed 
reliable guarantees. Of the 850,000golden with the sale of the mining aiul natural 
florins required by Charles products ot the Crown ]>ossessions that 
fK s*a^*'*f Fuggers' supjilied had been yielded to them as ])ledges. 

hT u ^ 543,ooo,theWelsers i43,o()(>, The Fuggers also maintaiiK'd ]iermanent 
e aps urgs Italians the lest. financial relations with th(‘ (ieriuaii liiK' 

From this time forth the merchant princes of the House ot Hapsburg. As Ferdinand I. 
themselves belonged to their puj>])ets, body had vast domains m Na])h‘s, his duet cnali- 
and soul , for it was necessary to retain tors extended (heir s]»her(' ot activity o\er 
sovereigns on their thrones if an\ return flu* soiitlu'rii jiart of Italy. Thefiovein- 
from the moiu\v aln'ady advanctal, but inent of the S]>anis!i Xethei lands aho 
not yet re])aid was (o Ix'expec ted. More- constantly a\aili‘(l itself ol tin* assi ^taiK t' 
over, th(' Fuggeas w(‘r(' still Jess able to of IIp])ei (h*riiian and Italian i a])itaJists, 
escajie from l ondag(‘, inasmuch as lht‘v Alter iJie death of Jacob II. tlie lioiisi'of 
W(‘ie convnuasl j)artisans oi tlie Hapsburgs J'higger reached the /(‘iiith ol its jiower 
and of th(Mr l^oman ('atholic ])oli( V. and U’calth under the guid.ince ol Ins 

Aft<‘r tlie c'lection of C'h.Lrles V., in I5T(), inqiliew, Anton (i52t)-i5()o). It was 
Spain l)f‘canu‘ the centre of gravity for foi tunate for 1h(‘lainih'that it had beMimt' 
tlK‘ liouse ot Fuggei, the cnnlitors ot the a tradition not to divide' tlie we'aItJi of 
ein]H‘ror-king liaving been assigned shaies the v'arious nK'nibiis, but to kex’j) it 
in th(‘ national income. “ The Sjxinish aItog(‘th(‘r in one mass, governing it 
business” absorbed the entiie strength of , from a ci'utral ]K)inl, in strict 

the firm, and finally ruined the greatest monarc hical fasluon Although 

mercantile establishment of the age. FinanTe^*^ it is true that tlu'relatives ( o- 

Among the enterjirises of the Fuggers ojH'rati'd with the he id of tin' 

in Spam, the le.ising of the quick- family, the most iin])(>rtant alfairs ol the 

silver mines at Almaden, ot great value lunise were, as a rule, undei the extlusivc' 

ever since the discowry of the use oi control ot a single mdividmil, who 

mercury 111 extracting silver and gold, transactc'd Inisiiu'ss even m the' most dis- 

ma\ be mentionc'd. (German miners weie taut countries by means ot his f.utors and 

sent by the Fuggers to S])ain, and ol ten to agents. Augsbuig was tlu‘ rt'sideiici' ol 

Aiiieiica. Inasmuch as the duet crc'ditors these primes ol Kuro])can finance. Not 
of the (jovernment WTre constantly obhg(*d until after the middle ol the' sixteenth 
to grant new loans to the Crown in order cc'nturv did the family ties b(\gin to loosen, 

to secure their old claims, they w'cre often vSinglo members then withdrew their money 

referred to the “ silver fleets ” returning from the firm, and thus rendered it neees- 

from the New' World and in jiart laden sary for the house to de])ai t from one of 

with the imperial “ quint o,” the 20 ])er its most firmly estabhshecl ])rin('i])les-that 

cent, share of the Crown Since the expor- is to say, it possible, never to put any 

tation of the precious mc'tals from Spam other cajntal, except that belonging to the 

was forbidden by law, it became neces- family, into an undertaking. Tlie more 

^ sary for the Fuggers and then the use of outside capital increased 

compatriots to obtain s])ecial towards the end of tht' century, the more 

. licences that they might be able difficult the jiosilion of the house became, 

m pain place their ca])ital wherever es])ecially during critical times, 
it was most needed. P)ven the (iovernment The turn in the fortunes 'of the firm 
was obliged to maintain the strictest arrived during the period of its greatest 
secrecy in regard to this matter, or the prosperity, and was brought about by the 
Spaniards would have forcibly prevented Schmalcaldic War, 1546-1547. Anton 

the removal of gold from the country. In Fugger, who already at that time had 

this manner the stream of precious metal serious thoughts of winding up the affairs 

from America flowed on past Spain into of the house, must have had an mstinc- 

the treasuries of the capitalists, who had tive presentiment of the inevitable end ; 
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however, he was no longer able to do as he 
wished, bound as he was by bands of iron 
to the Hapsbiirgs. To hold his own against 
the Prot(‘starit party in Augsburg it was 
necessary for him to assist the Catholics 
to victory. And when Charles V. fled 
t)cfore Mauri('o of Saxony to Villach the 
h'uggers were obliged to <'omc to his aid 
with 400,000 ducats an unheard-of sum 
at the time— in order not to lose for ever 
the entile anionnt owed them by both 
hianches ol the Hajisburg hiinily. 

So things went on until the outbreak 
ol the hi^t gieat finaneial crisis, in the 
veai 1557 , this was toUowed by a pro- 
t! acted cassation ol business The age 


talented man, with a love for the fine arts,, 
but lacking in the true spirit of commerce, 
who after a few years resigned his position 
in favour of the sons of Anton, “ Marx 
Fugger and Brothers.” The realty of the 
family was divided and the business in 
merchandise brought to a close. Thus, the 
Spanish aflairs remained the only enter* 
prise ol the house, which rendered necessary 
constant communication with Antwerp, 
the most imj)ortant exchange of Europe. 
However, the S])anish Government was in 
such a bad way financraWy that \t suspended 
payment at tho end of pcnocU nvvtnging 
twenty years each, and rc‘so\tec\ to ec>\\v 
puisory settlements with its cr'*ditors. 



of decline had begun, not only for the 
Fuggc'i's, but loi all the great cajiitalists 
ol luiroj^c. The* lirst period ol iiitcT- 
uational hnancial sovereignty was drawing 
to a close, soon to give place to a national, 
or at least teriitorial, economic and 
financial policy, which was to continue 
until the French Revolution and the great 
wars at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century prepared the* way for the rise of 
new international financial powers. 

Many years passed after the lirst signs 
of warning in the year 1557 beiore the 
final bankruptcy came. After the death 
of Anton Fugger, m 1560, the control of 
the house passed into the hands of Hans 
J acob, his nephew, a well-educated, 


Although the Fuggers were favoured 
more than other creditors of the state, 
they were, nevertheless, lorcecl to assent 
to whatever conditions were imposed 
upon them. The most burdensome ol all 
was the acceptance of certificates of 
credit. As a result they did not receive 
their loans back at full value, but in the 
shape of mtercst-bearmg, unredeemable, 
” perpetual ” debenture bonds that imme¬ 
diately sank below par value, and con¬ 
sequently could not be converted into 
specie without loss. Since the bankers in 
turn paid their creditors and those who 
had entrusted money to their keeping in 
debenture bonds of the same description, 
the result was a miserable series of law- 
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suits, followed by th: absolute ruin, 
first, of the credit Of Spam, and then of 
that of the bankers. The position of the 
Fuggers became unbearable after the 
accession of Philip IV. (1621-1665) ; they 
were now treated with disfavour by the 
all-powerful Prime Minister, Olivarez, not¬ 
withstanding the tact that m earlier times 
p they had fared far better than 

for the other (ierman capitalists, 

P on account of their undeniable 

wgg^rs services. They were foic(‘d to 
provide the sum of 50,000 ducats monthly 
for the expenses of the court, in le- 
turn lor which th(‘y recta v(‘d worthless 
assigniiK'nts on tin* taxes. 

Alter the housi* was many 

times comjielled to delay its payments, 
and in i(\]y the Sjianish alfaiis ol the 
Fuggers were jilaced in the liands oi 
cri'ditors, for the most part (ienoese. 
The (lehcit amounted to over half a million 
ducats, dt‘s])ite th(‘ lact that the claims 
on the vSpanish Ciown, which wen* as 
good as worthless, had b(‘en mcludt'd 
among the a.ssets. '' 1 he total loss,” says 
Ehrenl)(‘rg, ‘‘sustaiiK'd by the Fuggeis 
through thi'ir de.iimgs with the Hapshurgs 
up to the middle ot the sevimteentli cen¬ 
tury could not have amounted to less than 
8,()()o,o()oguld(‘n, Rlienish. It would not be 
far fiom th(‘ tiuth to say that the bulk ol 
the eainmgs ol the firm dm mg its century 
oi activity disappeared m this way alone.” 

Nor di(l the otlu'r South (human mer¬ 
cantile houses which had ventuied into 
the sphere ot international finance fai(‘ 
much beltiM* than the Fuggers. The 
Hochstettei s, Paurngai tnei s, Welseis, 
Sellers, Neidh.iits, Manlichs, Hems, Hangs, 
and Herwarts, all ol Augsburg, were, 
every one of tln'in. obliged to suspend 
payment m the couise of the .sixteenth 
century, for the most part during the 
critical years 1550 1570. 1 lie Hoth- 
stetters, ” the most hated monojiolists ol 
their age,” were the fust to tail -in 1529. 
p The Welsers succeeded for 

ofVinancial maintaining a 

Houses l)osilion among the I'pper 
(jerman firms second only to 
the Fuggers. They weie divided into two 
branches, one m Nuremberg and the other 
in Augsburg; the former house wound up 
its affairs m 15(10. Bartholomew Welser, 
the first and only (ierman who made an 
attempt to secure territory in the New 
World, thereby for a short time arousing 
hopes ot German colonial possessions in 
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America, was a member of the Augsburg 
branch of the family. In contrast to th^ 
Fuggers, who were so strongly inclined in 
favour of the Hajisburgs, the Welsers 
maintained a neutral position among the 
contending jiarties, and even entiTed into 
financial negotiations with the French 
(iovernment, thereby suffering not only in 
consequence of the bankiujitcy ol S]iain, 
but also on account ol the failure ot the 
national finances ol France m 1557. Their 
credit, however, remamc'd unim])aired, and 
subsequently the firm was evtm able to 
contract loans for the Fhiglish ( lown. 
The affairs of the house did not Ix'gin to 
deteriorate until the end ol the century, 
but in 1614 the Welseis were bankrupt. 

The Tucheis ol Nurem])erg, anollier 
great business house ol tin* century, 
adopted the jnmcijile of never on any 
a(count peimitting thi'inselves to become 
entangled in the financial afl.iirs ol 
sovereigns or julines , henci' th(‘V (‘sca])('(l 
th(‘ crises ol lh(‘ seventeenth cent m y 
unscatht'd. Tin' Imholls, anothi'r laigi' 
firm involvi'd m national finance, W(*ii' 
not absolutely 1 min'd all hough lorced to 
- retiie with considerable losses. 

a lan With the exceiitloil ol Augs- 
M&sters of , 1 v i .1 

n . burg and Nunmlx'ig, the 

cities ol Soulh (lermanv h«nl 
but little share m the mtc'inational opc'ia- 
tions ill capital and (redd 'J'ht‘ Ilahans, 
who were not only eaiher m tin' fn'ld bid 
showed a gieater mastery m all kinds ol 
business, had a longer cari'cr than tin' 
High (iermans, who did not di'si'it th»' 
traffic 111 commodities foi that m moin''y 
until the (‘lid ol the filtt*(‘nth ci'iitury 
Dining the sixteeidli century th(‘y weii' 
represented chiefly by the Florentines and 
the (ienot'se m the international imirkets. 

After the (ienoese h.id lost their position 
as a commercial powi‘r m tin' eastern 
Mediterranean, and had lound it very 
difficult to cany on tiallic in the westc'rn 
basin ol the same sea because ot the 
Harliary pirates, the sjiirit of commerce 
turned the sut])1us capital of the Ligmian 
seapoit into new channels, especially 
into affairs ol exchange and ciedit. 
The Genoese had been commercially 
connected with the Spaniards ever since 
the thirteenth century ; their ability as 
navigators and their cajiital had been of 
great assistance to Spam in her occu¬ 
pation of America. They also undertook 
to supply a certain number of slaves 
annually to the transatlantic colonies, 
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The Masses 
and the 
New Nobility 


providt^d Seville with merchandise to 
be sent to America, and furnished the 
mom‘y lU'cessary for the equipment ot 
expeditions. Single Genoese linns, such 
as tlio (irimaldi, had already entered into 
hnaiicial transactions with the vS])anish 
Goveinment. A ])olitical alliance had 
deveIo])ed trom the union of economic 
inten'sts. 'fin* dc^sertion ol 
Fi.mcis I. tor the i ause ot 
(diaik'S V by tin* house ol 
Dona in 15J1S had a decisive* 
('Ifect on the second Fi.inca)-Spanish w.ir. 
The governing party, called that ol the 
optimates, 01 the wi'althy classes, was 
<bvided into two branches, the old and the 
new nobililv, the* loimer en^agt‘d chiefly 
111 financial .iliairs, tin* latter 111 dealings m 
mei( handisi*. The masses were in lavoui 
of tlu' new nobility, as traffic m goods was 
liem'ficial to lh(* haiidicr.ilts, and Ikmicc* to 
the piosp('ntv ol tlu* woi king classes 
Ne\ ei tlu‘U*^s, in iSTi the iieW nobility, 
under (iiovanui Tnigi di* Fieschi, W(‘re 
deteated by the oldt'r paity led by tlu* 
Dorms, wlio now enh'ied into a still (losei 
aiiiance with Sjiaiii In return, thet‘inpt‘ior, 
and later his son, Philip IT, granted them 
a position ot tlu* first lank among his 
hnaiKial adviseis, the Fngg(*is being tlu* 
only otlu‘1 laniilv wliuti enjoyed the 
same ]nisaleges. Among the Genoese 
ired'itois ol tlu* Sjianisli (iov(*inmeiit, 
tlu* most (listiiignish<‘d W(‘i(‘ Iht* funis 
ol Grimaldi, Spinola, Palhuuino. f.onu*!- 
hno, (j<*ntih, iiiid Centunoni 

Tlu* highei they lose ni tlu* cstimatioii 
of tlu* Siianish king, the moie dangerous 
becanu* then ])osition dm mg these limes 
ol regiilai Iv leeurrent financial enses, lor 
the lavoiir ol monaichs w.is not to be liad 
for nothing , in shoit,the G(*noese, like the 
Up]u*i (Germans, could not get any repay¬ 
ment ot tlu*ir loans other than uniedeem- 
al)le d(*bentur(* certifu'ates and worthl(*ss 
assignments ol taxes. ISevertlu'k'ss, they 
contmiu*d to maintain tlu*iT connection 
with Spain until about the 
middle of the seventeenth 
cell tiny. By that time all 
solv(‘nt nations had to a great 
extent nationalised their economic and 
political affairs, and thus the age of inter¬ 
national financial op(‘rations was over in 
any case. In the meanwhile the Genoese 
capitalists had fibtamed possession of 
vast territories in Najiles through their 
connections with the House of Ha])sburg, 
and consequently were able to view the 


Genoese 
Possessions 
in Naples 


complete prostiatioii of their native city 
with a ceitain nu'asure of comjiosure. 
At about tlu* middle td tlu* seventeenth 
century tlie FloTt*iitmes st*vered then 
connections with Fi anci*, where monetary 
affairs had ])(*en in their hands foi ov(‘r 
a huiidn*d yeais. During the early days 
<.)! Florentiiu* finances, at the tune ot tlu* 
Baldi .iiid Peiuzzi in the limiteenth cen¬ 
tury, Fiance had bt'en i>ne oi the clients 
oi the Tuscan bankers. These relations 
were n*newt*d in the fifl(‘enth century, 
when the M(*dici bec.iine the sovereigns 
ot the banking woild. Dining tlu* six¬ 
teenth centuiy, wh(*u, with the assistance 
ol tlu* Hapsburgs, the Medici obtained 
political dominion over 'I'liscany. the 
h’lorentine phitoci.icy n(*vi*itheless took 
tlu* sid(* ol the Wilois BiisiiU'ss with 
Fianc(* continued to ilourisli, although 
financial i(*l.itions ceased with J'Jigland 
and tlu* X(‘theilands as soon as tlu'se 
nations lu'gan to ('ontrol tlu'U ecoiioniu and 
comineuial .iffairs with their owm lapital 

The most distmginsheil Flori’iitiiu* Ccqn- 
t.dists ol the sixtei'iith ci*ntniy weie tlu* 
Fiescobaldi, (lU.ilti'i otti, Strozzi, vSalviati, 
.. (jiiadagin, and ('Mii)poni : and, 

^ «nry . addition to tin* spc'cilu allv 
n . Floi(*ntme houses the ( higi ol 

uankrupi Itnonvisi oi Lm'ca, 

tlu* Dim Cl ol Pistom, and the Att.iitadi ot 
(a(*mona nmy in* nu*ntioiu‘d 'Idle Inst 
crushing blow dc'alt to the 'fuscan liinis in 
their lelatKnis with I'raiuc* was the bank¬ 
ruptcy ot H(*ni y II in tlu* yeai 1557. ^ he 
Huguenot wans bioke out not long altei 
this, and during their piogiess the llnaiuc's 
ol Fiance became com})letelv disorganised 
One can only Wonder at dlie lashness ot 
such b.inkt'i's as Gnolamo (ioiidi, who 
still continued to tiansact business with 
the French ( roWn At tlu* end of tlu* reign 
ol Hc*nry 1 \^. tin* Florentines had dis- 
a])p(*are(l trom Fianc'^J, although the 
nation was obhgc'd to make* use ot foreign 
cajutal until tlu* year i()()0. 

The mod(*in c*xchang(* hits devi*loj)ed 
from the maiket ot tlu* old Frankish- 
Geim.iii Ihnpire. The piivilegc* ot holding 
lairs and markets, gianted to suitable* 
distiicts by emtH‘r()rs and kings ever since 
the time; of tlu* Carlovingians, was the 
nucleus around wdiicli all the sfiecial rights 
giew up which later constituted the con¬ 
ception of municipal governments. In 
the midst of the old village communities 
the independent civilisation of the cities 
arose, first in the Latin countries, later 
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m the Germanic, isolated it is true, and 
not destioyiug tlie earlier form of social 
lite adaj)ted to the villages. From this time 
forth village and town, })easant and citizen, 
were permanently estalilished side by 
side as opposite tyj)es of civilisation; 
each was unable to attain economic 
pios])erity without the assistance of the 
other, and for that reason they entered 
into an organised system of traffic m- 
vanited by tlie town dwellers as the more 
develo])ed of th(‘ two types. The weekly 
market and the pri'cinct, or city boundary, 
are t he c haracterist ic tokens of this mutual 
adaptation ol rural and urban interests. 

Thewe(*kly market assured the city of a 
sii])jdyof theii.ilural [u'oductsol theneigh- 
houihood, and guaiiinteed the country 
(Iwellei's a ])lace for th(‘ sale of their goods 
wheie })ijc(‘s Would not be influenced by 
the tricks ol over and undtM* bidding, 
tin* ])iecinct jiieveiiled the city industii(‘. 
from being pursued beyond its own limits, 
and thus .issuied it of the custom of its 
])(*asant neighboiiis. I'lie towns experi- 
(‘need greatt'i’ diftK'ulty in then relations 
with th(‘ lu'iis ot the old feudal loids, 
TK w lauded nobility. Robber 

,1 knights wei(‘ a well-known 

- , ^ phenomenon ol tlie lourteenfh 

Interests cetitiuios. Tlu- 

CIVIC estates, ineichants and capitalists, 
had b(‘c oine dangerously powerful and 
pros])eious lelativelv to the nobility ol the 
('ountiy. Robln’r knight and “ pt‘pj)er- 
sai'k"- as thi‘ meichant was called in 
derision iepi(‘sentc'd two distinct spheres 
ot interi'st, the agiaiian .ind the indus- 
trial-comnu‘1 cial , and tlu' war of social 
interests (‘inbodual in the two classes 
ended only in the sixteenth century wath 
the overthiow of the landed nobility. 

Long before the state mteifered m the 
stiuggle between the industrial £ind 
agiarian classes the inunicfpal communi¬ 
ties had succeeded in establishing their 
positions firmly, although in complete in¬ 
dependence of one another. The city, as a 
whole, was looked ipxm as an association 
of consumers, requiimg protection 
from the natural self-interest of the 
j)rodiicers. The inhabitants of a town 
were all consumers to a certain degree, 
even the merchants and craftsmen t)f the 
city. But since in any town the special 
interests of the producers were opposed 
to the general interests of the consumers, 
it was necessary for the economic policy 
of the municipality to be one that strove 


to institute a state of affairs acceptable 
to both })arties. The city government in 
Its endeavour to bring about harmony 
found itself at least jiartially unit(‘d with 
the organised industries, the guilds, and 
the various sijcieties of craftsmen. It was 
found necessary to i educe as far as jiossible 
th(‘ rivaliy between tradesmen, and to 
Benefits ^'xclude the competition of all 
of the foreign industries. Since the 
j, P . city secured th(‘ home market 
own airs productions ot its own 

industiial classes, and at the same time 
helped them in their outside competition, 
it was, on the other hand, entitled to 
look out lor the general interests of 
consumers through the introduction of 
tariffs on iinces ami wagt‘s, and biws 
regulating the quality of goods. 

It was also to the geiu‘ial advantage of 
town jxqmlations occasionally to intro¬ 
duce the comjietition ot strangtas by 
temporarily opening the city gates to all 
coineis. This ()bjt‘ct was serv(‘d by tin* 
annual fair, which hi ought j)r()fit to the 
town ])y an iiitlux of strangeis, and, 
though It exposed domestic industries to 
.1 tem])oiaiy competition, it also biought 
them into touch with new circk's of 
customers. In addition to towns, chin dies 
and monasteries olten obtained market 
pnvileges, toi tht‘ leason that on certain 
religious holidays they wen* mm h vistti‘d 
by pilgrims and guests ; in this mamiei 
a 1)1 isk ti attic would arise out ol notlmig. 

These tans were of an inleriiational 
ty])e. and aie still to b(‘ seen iii the 
Mohamimalaii, Biahmin, and Buddhist 
countries. For cxamiile, the two duet 
markets ol Pans, the lairs of St. Denis 
and St Geimani, weie originally opened 
lor the (uistom ot j)ilgnms The same may 
be said ot what was once the greatest 
annual fair in Kngland, held on an o])en 
field neai Stoui l)i idge Abbey. The con¬ 
ceptions ot market and annual iair soon 
became one and the same, and it was a Imig 
time before men grew accus- 
Towns * tomed to call the mai kets ot 
Dereloped international bignificaiu'e that 
were repeated several times 
during thi* year by the special name of 
“ fairs.’' Cities could not, howe\ cr, main¬ 
tain an important position in commerce as 
the headquarters of fairs alone. Staple 
towns also developed, and sometimes one 
town presented both as})ects. Among staple 
towns, with or without annual fairs, two 
varieties, natural and artificial, may be 
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«E w-p»,dc„uv of, 4otaite 

ways, es}>ecially of sea routes. Such were le^t 

issrws^5.,“s'giAte r'l"« 


-IT WM 1 

.^mmOie tm- 
nysoM wd 
''fWwp«tid. , Every town 
':W^ •.*? «*«*ted, nor 
lUi lilB Qticft produce to 
««® to extent, that com- 
modlMes and purch'isers 
fowh t be enlticed to them 
aH fades. Towns imt 
wbicii the stream of com- 
metee would have dowed 
With >ut stoppmi; M>ui:hi to 
obtain In'means uf ct>eieion 
the same ad van taps that 
1^1 ew up Njs»ntarus»uslv m 
ivatinaUlanle markets/The 
nu'ihotl t)t huildiui; up a 


- their Fonduco in Venice, or 

the merchants of Rt ^'iis- 
burg tlv‘ir yard in Vienna; 
in case they possessed no 
s e p a r a I e establishment, 
th“y liad tlieir sjx'cial 
<|uarters in huusos ol the 
townsmen, as a lule m 
the neighboinliood oi the 
money - ehangi'is .md 
biokei s. 

Hotli in tht> perm.inentl 
' marts and at tlie t.no 
besides the oldei fitid' i 
ct)rnrno(lities ai'tn.illv d. 

.— ,r,v Jivered and paid ioi in 

ineihotl ot budding up a Thomas gresham theie giew up othei 

nuUKtt by ItilCt*, such as Fouoder of the Royal Exchange. He niOlC el.lbarate roillllK'U'ial 
was uU«*0 to Ih* seen at wax elected Lord Mayor of London in tl ail'^ilCtlOllS, in \vl irh til ‘ 

Vienna, Cv>nsisted in obllg- He was kmghted by Queen Elua- Italians led tliewav To 
n*<r bcth in i:>'» 9 . and dicd twenty ycRis later. , , ,, 

mg lorevgu nieichants to tlc'se l)elong all the 

otter itieir goods lot sale m the city for a methods designed to obviate the nt'ces- 

iietuwU' penod. sometime- as long as six sity foi the transpoit.ition oi conn'd 

or eight weeks They weie also forbidden money, so dangerous and covt]\' ni lliosi 
to make a ciicuit around such a market tunes, lust and loieinost aioo, ^ them 
town, the only road open to th<‘m lieing Ix'ing (‘xchange and th wh at* --v^tem 

tl^it which led through the city itst‘ 11 . In connected with it. At th'* end <d tin 

,.11 -1. A , _ f .. - . .1 .. 1 .1 _...A r. ...'1.11 A. .A_I 



aaikets a foreign traffic developed gie.it fairs,when all liansai lions m actual 









.SHOPKEEPER AND APPRENTICE SHOPPING IN THE TIME OF CHARLES I 


cDiinnodiiir'^ wric ()\or, tlif money (UmU‘IS mot in the houses of thou (oumi]'' fh 
nut and adui^tid ihoii \ aimns claims in woid “ bouisc/' wiiu h lias boon introrlnm 


Markets the 
Meeting-places 
of Merchants 


sinh a inaniu’i th.it only a tnuil balance 
1 nnallied to lu' paid iii coin. 11 any money 
lett over, it was tieqiiently loamul 
.iL ad\aiil.if^t'ous Kit(\s ot inten*st until 
the time c.ime ioi tlie next fait: thus 
tlie nioiu'y-leiidiipi; system 
also was closely connt'Cted 
with the settlements of 
.lecounts that followed at 
tlie close of txK'li temporary maiket. 
In th(* pmmaneiit markets, the great 
emporiums ot Kiiropeaii commerce, (he 
custom develiqied for merchants to meet 
e\ery day at an ajipointed place for the 
pui})ose of obtaining miormatioii fiom 
one another as to business affairs and of 
attending to matters concerning goods, 
money, and exchange. Business thus trans¬ 
acted was frequently rendered valid by law 
on the very sjiot by a notary, and con¬ 
tributed not a little to the establishment 
of fixed market prices for various classes 
of goods. Thus the Venetian merchants 
assembled on the Rialto, the Florentines 
in the arched hall, or loggia, of the Mercato 
Nuovo, and the Catalonians in the Lonja 
of Barcelona. In foreign countries, as in 
Bruges, for example, the Italians usually 


into almost evi^iy luuojH*an I.inguagt‘. w.e 
first employed m Biiig<‘s for the iisua. 
assemblies of meich.ints who met lor cyni- 
mernal ends. Jn this chief terminus of 
the traffic between Xorthern and Nnithern 
Buiojie theie was a lioiLse owned by the 
Will der Burse family, in which (he Vene¬ 
tians had held then meetings ever since 
th(‘ fifteenth century. Thi' house was 
called “ de burse ” for short, and thus the 
name of the Flemish family finally came 
to signify a plan* where such mercantile 
assemblies were held. The term “ bourse " 
was already fixed in most Euiojiean 
languages when a great edifice with halls 
and columns surrounding an open square 
in which business was transacted was 
London’s felted in Antwerp. In Eng- 
Royal l^iid only was another term 
Exchange ‘-’mployed, and the bourse 
constructed m I5b6 at the 
instigation of Sir Thomas Grcsluun took 
the name of “ The Royal Exchange.” 

From the twelfth to the fourteenth 
century the bulk of the business carried on 
between the northern and southern com¬ 
mercial regions of Europe was transacted 
at the fairs of Champagne and Brie, at 
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Troyes, Lagny, I^ar-sur-Aube, and Provins. 
Alter the decline of the fairs at Champagne, 
Geneva bi‘came an im])()itant marked for 
trench, Italians, and Upjiei (Germans. 
I^ouis XI. endeavoured to ('iitu e tialtic 
b.ick to French soil, and granted many 
privih'ges to the loui fairs of Lyons, 
at the same tini(,‘ foiliidding liis subiects 
to visit (ieneva. '1 he ImciuIi kings made 
Lyons the c“ntH‘ ot then nt*gotiations l(»r 
loans and the reeluUing-pLire loi their 
ai lines wlu-n the policy oi imjH'nalism that 
arose duniig the si\t(‘enth centiny was 
no loiig(‘r to be satislied hy the earliei 
methods of condiK'ting linancial attairs. 

The succession ot loans to the I'lench 
Frown continued its comse ti om 1522 until 
the latal year 1557, when Heiuy II , (oii- 
tc'inpoianeously witli his opponent, Philip 
fL, suspiMided all payment of didits 
Lyons ('omplett'ly lost its ])osition dining 
the distui h.LiiCi's iluit tollowed tlu'outbleak 
ot tlu‘ Huguenot wais , noi did it ns(' 
again to iinpoitaiice until 1^)50, and then, 
not ,is a si'eiK' oi nitei national finance, 
but ,is one ot ihe nationalised cimtu's ot 
Flench industnal «ind (oinmercnd hies 

, As the Flench inniiaidis had. 
The Lost / , ill 

p .. from ol)\ious motive's, hiUrc'd 

Position rnaikct ot Lyons to 

o yons JIapsbuig opponents, it 

was necessai V toi the Sp.mish ( jov<*i nnient 
to st‘ek out othei ]il<ice^ in which to tr.ms- 
act its imam'i.il husim ss. S|)inii itselt 
posst'ssc-d sc'veial towns holding rc'gul.ir 
t.nis, whu h had aiisen m older to su]>j)ly 
the needs ot domestu tratlic in gooeN , 
and llies(‘ cities gained im])oi tance also lor 
attans ot tin.nice and e\thange the more 
the Sp.niisli court and Spanisli consumers 
weie compc'lled to lui 11 to loreign l.iiuK tor 
their U'(|Uii enients rhi* end ot eaidi 
tan at Medina del C.iiupo, Villalon, and 
Medina de l\iosi‘C(o inaiked the airival 
ot the teim .it which tlu' toieign creditors 
of Sp.iin put in then claims .ind, .is far 
as possi])le, lial.inced then .iccounts. 

In ordei to injuie the f.ins ot Lyons, 
Chailes \' opemed an op})ositiou market 
at Besanvun m Ihirguiidy, attended liy 
(ieno<‘se and Upper (iermaus, who as 
subjc'cts ot t h(' (‘injieroi did not iiossess iull 
commiMcial tieedom 111 Lyons. However, 
the (Genoese, dealing m money alone, not 
in merchandise, soon discovered localities 
more convenient for tlieir ])urj>oses. The 
So-called (jenoc'se tans were not Iield m 
Fienoa, but at fust m small towns north ol 
the Alps, 111 Poligny and Chainbery, 


then further to the south, in Rivoli Ivrea, 
and Asti, from 1579 Piacenza, and 
from ib2i in Novi. At this time the 
financial domination of the (ienoese was 
bygimung to totter, that of the I’pjier 
(icrmans having idrcaUy ia\\t*n ; and wil\v 
the bankruptcy ol t\ie Sp.iuis\i('jo\s‘v\imt‘ul 
m 1027 the last support ot the intm natujual 

^ , capitalism of tlie sixtecuith ci-n- 

Growth of , ' II i i i I 

Fairs and 

^ . , north that rommeiend activity 
most ])revail(‘d flu gieal fairs 
and cloth markets grew apace Fvem alter 
Antweip liad become a jiernuiiK'iit staple 
town, with a bourse 111 wlin h tnuineial 
affairs weie transacted, th(‘ old tails 
still n'tained tluMi iinportanci' by marking 
tin* time tor tlu' leroveiy oi debts and 
the bal.mcing ot aeer>unts. As m Ih uges 
and Lyons, the n.itive-borii eiti/ens weie 
not the gieat merchants and c.ij)ila]ists. 

The eoinmeicial sigiiiiicanee ot the city 
dependi'd iijion the toreigneis, among 
whom I pjier (jcrnians and Italians were 
tile most distinguished, 'i hey controlled 
the* nieieaiUile tr.ide and the* ti aftiein loans, 
tlu'ndore govei nments m need ol momw, 
the mumeip.iht y of Hi niseis, the kings ot 
Sj)«im, Portugal, and Ihigland, had their 
pe? inaneiit .igents 111 Antwei p. About the 
middl(‘ ol tin* sixti'cnth cent my business 
WMs transacted tc) the .iveiage amount ol 
toi ty million ducats a yi'ai When Antwerp 
w'i'is pi actleally destroyed as .1 conimereaal 
centre by 1h(‘ wmis and distmb.iui'es of 
i5b(S-i5cS5, be\'era} luiis obt.imi d shares m 
the heritage (d the luiiied city. 

I'lie bulk of the w^oi Id’s comuK'rce tell to 
Amstei <lam . Init the liiisiness ot Fi anklort- 
oii-Mam also ineieased to such an (‘xteiit 
that this city became not only the first 
markid and ext haiige ot (ierm.iny, but an 
luteinatioiial ceiitri' oi comiueixe, a posi¬ 
tion that it letamed until late in th(‘ 
seventeenth cent in y. The 1 ise ot Antwvi p 
nuvrked a new’ jienod in the economic 
history ol the w’oiid The great capitalists 
The Rise fitteeiith and sixteenth 

centuiies, wdiose loi tunes had 
Antwerp made during the period ot 

Mediterranean commercial pros¬ 
perity following the Ca usades, turned irom 
trade to ])olitics and adopted the im]XTial 
j)oliey ol the ]>enod, which j)roved so 
destructive to them. As states became 
bankrupt the international eajntalists also 
WTre ruined. Thus ended the first section 
of the history of international capitalism 
at the close of the sixteenth century. 
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COMPETITION FOR THE WORLD’S COMMERCE 

AT the end of the sixteenth century, a able failures. Wars, want of the nccessi- 
hundred years after the time of ties of life, and lack of a rnarketal)I<Metuin 
Columbus. Diaz, and Vasco da Gama, th(‘ freif^ht for ships bound east had destroyed 
two hemisphei(‘s, which had lieen granted both colonics and colonists. It was far 
to Sjianiaids and Portuguese by the Pojie, more enticing to turn corsair, privateei, or 
W(M*(‘ united undei one scejitie. The d(‘- smuggler than to die oi starvation in a 
\’elo}>ineiit ol tlu‘ IlxMian rac(*, howevtu, . squalid settleiiKUit or to be slain 

had lieeii at a standstill loi two generations. Indians or angry Spaniards, 

'I'lie SpaiuaHU had leached tlie limit of Commerce”resented the intrusion of 
^lieir recpiiremeiits tor growth at the point foieigners into wdiat they con- 

where lurtle-r possessien of territory sidered their exclusive possessions. During 
seemed no longei d(‘Miable and colomsa- the years of the Anglo-Dutch war with 
tion no loimer })iotitabie enough tor them Spain, from i5bS onwards, it was more 
111 the U'gions let'k )ned as being worthlt‘ss profitable and Tm)re altiactive to prey upon 
-that is woithli'ss accoiding to the no- Spanish treasure-ships. From this time 
toriousK talse notion ot ])ohti(\d economv ioith the trattic with America which set 
ol tii(' time^, becMust* tlu‘\ did not abound the Spanish monopoly at defiance became 
111 gold Ol silver Ol j^iecioiis stones, and a jirmciple ol European commerc(\ which 
jiossessed im laige population adajiled had no scruples whatever as to right and 
toi useassl.i\es IN)i 1 ug<il. dynastic.dly wiong. lawfulnc'ss or imlawluliu'ss Smug- 
united with Spam since 15S0, laid ghng led to the ocimpation ol the unappro- 
1 cached the limit ot hei capacity toi deve- priated Lesser Antilles by Englishmen, 

. lopnuMit yeais beiort'-—the fatal Hollandius. Phenchmen, and Danes, with 
in^rhe**^ * limit wheie profits ceasi'and the whom the native pirates, or lilibuslers, 
New\vorM possessions al- readily associated tluun.selves. 

nvidy gamed devoiiis the entire Before the attempts of iion-Spamards 
iiK'ome (k'lived tiom them. l'uith**»' to settle m America were renewed, the ban 
piogi ess was impossible ; nioieover, it wa"-'. that had apparently been laid upon the 
scaicely desiK*d and y(‘t the rights of East Indies was alo'ady broken. Dutch 
moiio})oly 111 the owneiship of the earth ships cruised in the Indian Ocean, brought 
still uanaiiu'd uncontestt'd. No rival had home cargoes oi spices with them, and 
as yet scilouslv disturbed tie* vSpaniaids in awoke in other nations the desire to 
th *11 sole possession ot the New Woi Id, or emulate them. 

!i«‘ Portuguesi* 111 then exclusive commer- But the growth of the Western European 
cial pioprietoishij) of the 1 ^ 2 ast Indies. sphere of expansion and the inciease of 

When the sixteenth centuiy came to an Transatlantic traffic were not due wholly 

end no Ihirojiean nation, with tlie excep- 01 evt'ii chiefly to the participation of new 
tion of the Sp.iniaids and Portuguese, commercial jieoples or to the rise of per- 
^^wmxl one scpiare loot ol teriitory on the manent colonies. Foreign trade and the 
other side ol tht* Atlantic Ocean. There _ . development of distant tern- 

had been no lack of attenijits to found *?k tones depended, not only in the 

setthunents in ic'gions of the New VVhirld seventeenth but in every other 

not occujned by Spain, noi had induce- ® century, upon the necessities, 

meiils such as the fisheries, the fur tiade, demand, and consumption of the mother 
and the quest ol a north-east jiassage been country or continent. The true inciting 
wanting. Nevertheless, all endeavours of motive to increased traffic between peoples 
the English and French to set firm foot on is not furnished by production alone, 
the continents of Ameiica had, down to the whether of raw materials or of manufac- 

end of the sixteenth century, been miser- tured articles, or of the portion of the 
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completed products that falls to commerce; 
It IS consumption, the direct expression of 
human recpurements and desires. 'I'he 
consumer is master ; the producer is his 
servant, and the middleman his go-be¬ 
tween. The two latter may, it is true, 
often entice the former to increase his 
purchases, but, on the other hand, they 
must also await his pleasuri*. 
c ary for the tunda- 

uomm^ce ^^^^^ntal changes that came 
about in manners and customs 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
emit lines, the commerct' ol the woi Id would 
not have oveistepped its ])it‘Vious limits, 
it would never havt' incieas(‘d its rela¬ 
tively small sjihere ot actuity 

Since the \erv eailii'st times, from the 
days ol jouineys to the Ojiliir ot the 
aiK'ient Oiiental jieoples down *to the 
opening ot the sevi'iiteeiith century, the 
world’s commerce had been little more 
than 11 attic m a few spices and luxuries ol 
South-eastern Asia.artu les torwhirh then* 
is so limited a market that they aio 
scan'ely taken into aci'ount at the pn'smit 
dav, although the quantities dealt in are, 
if anything, greater now than ever betoie. 

Neither during the times of the Plueni- 
cians, th(‘ Romans, the Ityzantines, the 
Arabians, the Venetians, and the (ienoi'se, 
nor later in the days ol Poituguesi* supie- 
rnacy, did the character ol the commercial 
relatjoiis between the Old W'oild ('ivihsiai 
nations ot the tempi'ratate zone and the 
lands ot the tropics alter to <iny appreciable 
extent. Even the discovery ol tropical 
and sub-tropical Ameiica did not at Inst 
bring about .my decided change in th<‘ 
variety ot articles handled in the woild’s 
ticidc, for the acquisition of the piecious 
metals thrust every other form oi conimei- 
eial activity into the l».irkground The 
cultivators of sugar-cane, howevei, soon 
began to furnish a commodity capable ot 
attaining a largely increased consum])tion, 
and not subject to th * artificial jirices of 
monojiolv, as was the case 

. With spices. Sugai is the 

Oldest Article i i . h .t 4.1 

.. oldest of the various articles 

of Luxury ^ 

atlantic trade was indebted for its 
devTiopment. The plantation system of 
cultivation, m later times adapted also 
to the raising of other jiroducts, and 
leading to negro slavery, from which in 
turn developed a new branch of mono¬ 
poly, originated in the production of 
sugar-cane in Spanish America. But, as 
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wo have already staled, everything de¬ 
pended upon tlu‘ demand, upon the adop¬ 
tion of an article by larger and larger 
circles of consumers. 

At about the time that the sugar-cane 
of the East Indies tound a new home 
111 the Western Hemisphere dining the 
sixteenth century, and sugar fust becami‘ 
an important aiticle ol ('ommerce thiough 
its importation into Europe from America, 
Ameiican tobacco, on the other hand, 
liecame diffused ovim* tlu‘ Old World, and 
])ro\ed itst'lt to be .a herb no less easily 
acclimatised than acieptable to in.inkind. 
In tobacco, an aitich* loi whok'sale con- 
sumjition and a commodity ot tlH‘ tiist 
importance to coiniiuad* w.is ii((]uiii‘d 
not to s])eak ot the siginticanie to tinaiut' 
attained in later days thioiigli (ion'im niniMil 
monopolies of this liixurv. tluMise ot wine h 
was at first so sternly disc'ounliMiaiK ial 

Like sugai and tobaca'o, diinng tin' 
seveiittMUith and eightt'enlh tent lines 
cocoa, colfi'e. bsi, indigo, and (otton 
became ,11 tick's ot wholes,de (onsimiption 
and heiK'e ot the' gic'.itt'st imj)oit.m(e to 
natuial production and (oinincKC' Now 
tor the' hist time' settlc'int'iits .md tin' 

^ , ac (luisition ol c'olonic s bc'camc' 

Demand ^ . , 

, ^ , ic*inunc*iati\e and comiiic'ice 

forTropid 

Luxuries *1 v* 1 . 

the New’ assuinc'd gie.it pio- 

portions, foi ])iioi to this tinu' no tiiiU 
leciprocal trattic had been possihli* Tiade 
WMs com])letely ti.iiisloiinc'd, ow'ing to its 
marvellously lapid cle\c'lopiiu'iit Tlu' lea- 
son foi all this l.iv in the l.ic t that con¬ 
sumption ck'\ t'loped a teiidc'iic v lax 0111 abh' 
to foreign jiioducts Euiopc'ans, inck'csl 
the* inh.ibitants ot tc'm})c'iatc‘ legions m 
general, were ])ersistent in then ck'in.inds 
lor liixuiic's liom tlu' tiopns and sup- 
jiorted alien ic*gif)ns ot pioduclion and 
.alien men chants, howc'xc'r gually it ina\ 
have bec'U to them own disatlx .11 t.ige tioin 
an erononiic* ])oint ol xnav 

Thc‘ money ))aicl by (onsunit'is toi 
stimulants containing alk.iloids w'as not 
wasted. Thc'sc s(>-('alJerl stumdants have' 
111 UMlity a cjuu'tmg c'ttect on the* nc'ivc's ; 
they siipjiort the nol>lei ])owc‘rs ot intc'lks - 
tual life, and, owang to then intluc'iic c' in 
counteiacting the brutalising tendc'iicies 
of alcoholism, haxa" contributed not a little 
to the civilisation of the' Europc'an people's 
The age of narcotic antidote's, which d 
al.so that of enlightenment and humanity- 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries- 
succeeded to the period—from the fifteenth 
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to the seventeenth—of which the chief 
characteristics had lieen drunkenness and 
gluttony. (Rentier manners and new cur¬ 
rents of thought found their most active 
upholders m j)recibely the circles in which 
coffee, tea, chocolate, and sugar had to a 
great extent taken the place of alcohol. 

The first nation to flout the conse¬ 
crated privileges of Sjiain and Portugal by 
venturing into their clo.sed territories was 
the Dut('h K(‘})ubhc. Holland had suc¬ 
ceeded in tieeing itseli liom the dominion 
ot Philip 11 . in I57(), and had now taken 
upon its own shoiikleis the (‘ntire luirden 
ot a war with the gieatest power of the 
ag(‘, th(* South(‘in Xethei lands having 
ietuint‘(l to Sj>anish riilt‘ T 1 h‘ Dutch had 
alii'ady been successful in defending their 
inttuests in the carrying tiade of Euiopc* 
against both th(‘ (h'rmtin Hansa and tin* 
merch.lilts ot kaigland. Owing to the 
geogiapliK ill situ.ition of their ('ountiv 
they had bin ome the iivognised middle- 
iiKMi c)t th(‘ tiiitfic betweiui Noith tind 
South Moieover, ev(‘ii altiM theoutbieak 
ot the Wai ot Inde}K‘nd(‘ii( e, in I50(S. 
iKUthei Sii.nn nor Poitugiil e\(dud(*d tht‘ 
Dwe II’ Ilolliiudeis, but allow'ed them 
Blow**to * * nnike their puichases of 

^ . ioieign iirodiK ts both in Lisbon 

Free Trade i n / i* t 

and S(‘ville, for the King ol 

Sjiain legiiided tlu‘ revolutionary jiaity 
only, not the peiU'elul mcK bants of 
Holland *is his (*nemies ihit when the 
s(’\i‘n iioithern ptoviiues tinally gained 
then inde])eii(h“iu e, and allied tluunselyes 
with pow(‘is hostile to Sjiaiii, thiui Philip II 
put tin end to <ill tie<‘ tr.ide with tht‘ 
Spanish as widl .is the Poituguese ])oits, 
which weie at that time suliiecl to his 
doiniiiioii 

Atti'i th(‘ fall ot Antweip, Amsterdam 
w.is, lieyniid cloubt,th(‘ most c miNenieiitly 
'tuated spue maikcd ol Noithern KuTojie 
rile cpiestiou was. where w.is Amsteidam 
to obtain -.pices now' tliat tile ports ol 
SpiUn wcue ckised to hei merchants '■» The 
pioviiues and towns ot the luwv lepubhc 
had bec'ome veiy independent (»f one 
another, owing to the absence ol any 
stiong bond ot common economic interests ; 
and thus attemjits were made by othei 
citu‘s besides Amsterdam to procure on 
tiuMi ow'ii account, and directly from the 
legions of ])roduction, the vaiious com¬ 
modities w'hich had been rendered unolv 
tainablc by the closing ot the Sjiainsh 
and Portuguese harbours. Privjite com¬ 
panies were formed in several towms for 


organisation of the Dutch East India 
Comjiany, together with much that w^as 
the purpose ot importing rruTihandise 
direct from India ; and by ext hanging the 
s])ices, etc., thus obtained for tlu‘ jiiodiicts 
of Northern Euro]>e the jiroinoters hop(*d 
to supply the dehcienc'y ni commodities 
mdisjiensable to ihe traftu'of tlu*Continent. 

rk * . Lh(‘ most 11111)01 taut of the 

Dutch Trade n ' ..1111 

with the ^'llnill foinjiniiH's established 

r ^ to carry on <i dll <‘( t ti ad(‘with 

the East Indies was tlu* 

“ Coinpagine van V^'rre ” (r()inj)anv of th(‘ 
Distant L iiids), founded m 1504, and it 
was 111 tlu‘ interests ol this tmn tliat the 
lust Dull h voyage to Java, D.iweaii, and 
Bah was nndei taken m 13(15, und(‘r the 
(omiuaiid of CoriuEs di* Houtinan 

This (omp.iny, hk(* its rnals, scan (dy 
diffeied tiom the 01 dinaiy sliijjj)mg assoi m- 
tions, whu h possi‘ss a hist01 u .d iinp(»rtance 
from till* tact that tluw' wi'K* the jiiei uisois 
ol ]oint-sto( k ( ompanies \\ hen tht* object 
foi whuli such .in association lia(| bt‘en 
foiined was iitt.imed. the (.iigoes w'ere 
dnided among tlu* ]).n t nei s w’lio hojied to 
make a jiiotit liom the sale ot the goods. 
Thiough th»‘ infiueiK e ol the gieat states- 
m.in, Johan \ ,in Olden F)aine\(ddt. all the 
sejiarate ( omjiaines wcie nu 01 porati'd into 
one ill . .ind .1 lU'W typi ot inenMiitile 
associ.ition .iroso, wliuh dominatid and 
chaiactenst'd tlu' coinmen lal hti* ot the 
seventeenth .ind eightiMUilh centune*>. 

The United F.a-.t India ('om]).iny was 
a ]omt-sto(k .issociation with lights ol 
monopoly It obt.nnod Irom the Dutch 
(loverniiient tlu‘ sole light of (ommiTce 
with the E.ist Indies m the M-iy widest 
sense E\i‘r\ Holkindcr was loibidden 
even to Siiil beyond the ( .pu* ot (iood 
Ho])e. not to sjx-ak ot (aiivr'g on ti.ule. 
witliout jHomissiou of tlie (’•*m])anv , on 
the othei liand, it was open to every 
liollandei to bei onu' .1 shiieholder and 
jiaitakei in all tin* comjiaiu's nghts and 
jirivileges by jiaying .1 sui^sc rij)tion. The 
. 01 igmallv uiuuju.il shaiesmto 

riFiegcs \\ hu h the (Mplt.ll ol (>.( 100,000 

o a ra ing \vas divided couhl be 

AMOction 

tioii, Tow'ards the end ot the seviuiteenth 
century a nominal \aliie ol j.ooo gulden 
|)er share was established tor the con¬ 
venience ol traffic 111 the bouises. 

The affairs ot the coiujiany, wdiich W’as 
divided into firovinces, were managed by a 
committee ot seventeen members called 
directors. There were many new' features 
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in the old and characteristic of the con¬ 
stitutions of the guilds. Fundamentally 
new, however, was the endowment of the 
association with political rights of sover¬ 
eignty exercised in the name and under the 
supervision of the States-General of the 
Netherlands. All subsequent trading 
associations established alter the model ot 
^ the Dutch East India Com- 

Power to distinguished as 

Declare War commercial associa¬ 

tions Such companies had 
the })o\ver to declaic war and to entei 
into negotiations and treaties; legislation, 
administration, and the entoicement of 
justice were entrusted to them within 
their s[)heies ot activity ; and the Dutch 
govenimcmt t‘\crcised its rights of 
sovereignty only iii form so long as the 
company was able to maintain itself 
without assistance and remained solvent. 

The Dutch East India Company formed 
the basis ot the colonial emjnre ot Holland 
m South-eastern Asia The Portuguese 
were driven out ot important points 
—Ceylon, Malacca, the Moluccas; and 
unclaimed regions, that is to say, fen i itoi les 
inhabited by indigenous rac'c^s only, such 
as Java, Sumatni, and ('elel)c‘s, were oc'cui- 
])ied A deiJc")! in Java, which m if)ic) 
received the name of Batavia, was thc‘ 
rc'Sidence of the governor-general, who, 
w hen the Dutch c'olonies were at the /eiiith 
of then* jirosju*! ity, in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, c ontrolled as many as 
seven provinces. 

The sjihereof influence of the Hollanders 
extended as hir as China «ind J.i|)an, 
although trade w'as exposed to many 
serious difficulties in the Furthc‘s1 East. 
One of the company’s servants, Abel 
Jansz Tasman, circumnavigated Australia, 
or New Holland, and discovered \'an 
Diemen’s Land, now Tasmania, and New 
Zealand in ib42 But these c*vents, how’- 
ever important Irom a gc'ograjdiical stand- 
j)oinl, had no immediate c onnnercial result, 

, lor the bairen coasts of Aus- 
Austrahas ^ralia failed to entice settlers. 


Australia’s 
UndUcovered 

oold Mines j^a,nod, like that of California, 
undiscovered for over two hundred years. 

The Hollanders carried on traffic in 
sjnees in the same manner as the Portu¬ 
guese had done : their one desire w^as to 
obtain and to maintain the highest pos¬ 
sible jirices of monopoly. Tn sjute of the 
fact that spices w^ere sold at auction in 
the Amsterdam market, and consequently 
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were exposed to free competition, prices 
w^re kept constant through legulation of 
the amenmts of production. The cultiva¬ 
tion of clove-tiees was lestncted to the 
island of Amboina, that of nutmegs to the 
Banda groiij); sniierabiindant harvests 
w'ere reduced by the destruction of all 
products in excess ol the quantity lequiied 
tor exportation, wliu h, as a rule, equalled 
the average measure ol consumption. 

When, m itiii, the tw(‘lve years’ truce 
with Spam, which had been so beiieticial 
to the welfare ol theNethei Linders, i‘\j>ircd, 
«i second jomt-stock assofialion, also 
lurnishcd with rights of sovereignty, arose*. 
This W’as Ihc Dutch West India ('ompany 
Just as the Pope had once divided the 
earth between S]>ain .iiid Poitiigal. so the 
Dutdi government now ap])oi tioncd it 
hctw’ccn the East .iiid West India ('om- 
j)anit‘s The ('aj)e ot (iood Hojh* and (\i])t' 
Horn tormed the boiiiid.iiics ol the lu'ini- 


spht‘res siibjt*( ted to their monopolies. 
Although the Hollandeis were umible to 
lay claim to mtciiiatioiial rciognition ol 
their })io(eediiigs, and .ilthough the eudtMs 
given by the Duteh govtunmeiil to its 
suh|crts and ('omiiiei i lal (ompanies h.id 


The Harsh 
Methods of 
the Dutch 


nothing wh.it(‘\i‘i to do with 
the otluT ('ll 

ol Em opt*, ne\ ei th«‘!oss the 
Dut( h eontniut'd to .u l with 


the utmost unsci iipiiloiisni'ss tow’ard 
former possessors ot the Linds occiqned 
as w'ell as Litei mtni(h*is 


During this same period the Dutch 
theoiists —tht* teat heis ol '* natui<il 1 ight ” 
— (jU)tius, .S'llmasiiis, Boxhoin, ami DeLi- 


(t)uit. weie tltiginalismg t)n the mure 
hhcriim, the ireetltim, t)i rather the tqieii- 
Tiess ol the st‘a tt) all men, a contej>tit)ii 
quite m acLoulance with the spuil ot the 
tiint* consideiing that tin* j)iett*usions til 
the Spniiiartls to mtnmptily weie now 
ctinqdctely t)\erthrow 11. JJowcwei, these 
jiatriolic ])hilt)sf)phers made no mention 
at all t)t the lact that, althtiugh the seas had 
become o[)t‘n, their lountryinen wcic 
everywhere doing Ihcir utmtist tt) cltist* 
them again to all t timjietitors. Never¬ 
theless, till* Dutch thinkt*rs jiiovcd that 
theory -lor the most ])art unconsciously - 
declares that which is most advantageous 
for one’s own time or for one’s ow^n j)et)})le, 
even for one’s own party, to be the best. 
The theorists of the seventeenth century 
developed the same principles of free trade 
that were realised in England 150 years 
later. It is remarkable that, without excep- 
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lion, the economically stron{:5er nations 
have ever held lorth to their weaker 
neighbours on the blessings of fiee trade, 
of unrestricted eoinpetition l)etween states 
as well as individuals. Although since the 
end of the eigh1e<‘nth century the free 
trade theories of the British have con¬ 
quered the world, and contributed not a 
little to the commercial triumph of Eng¬ 
land, the assertions of the Dutdi jurists 
ol the sevt*nt(‘(*nth < entiiry in legard to 
the sanu‘ ]irinci|)les w('re almost wholly 
Ignored, all hough the economu jiractice 
of the l)ut(di Wtis a caus(‘ of violent re¬ 
actions as time wioit on. 

The \V(‘st India ('()m})aiiy conducted 
itself evt'ii inoie ofhmsuely than did the 
East India, it was in leabtya joint-stock 
association of jiiiates sujijxirted by the 
state, whose robberies found a counter- 
])art only in th(‘ dealings ot sj^(‘ciilatois in 
('omj)anv shau'sat the AmsterdamBouise 
Howexei, Holland lias the West India 
('ompany to thank for Surinam and some 
ol the Lesser Antilles ; other legions m 
Aineric a o( enjned by tlu‘ comjiany New 
XetluMkinds <ind Bra/il —weie lost again 
dm mg the si'vimteenth leiituiy. In like 
u in.Limer tht‘ little North Sea 

. nation was unabk* to n‘taiii 

e* , . It. its West Ati lean iiossessions 
Stock-jobbing , , . , 1 4 t 

lat(‘i than tlu' end ot the 

eiglitec'iith fenturw Since the shares m 
the two ineKMiitilo ass<»cMtions were the 
tiist oltec ts to he liaiidled m coiitoimitv 
with tic 1 ogulations oi a mo b'rn exchange, 
tlu' Amst(‘i(lain Bouise has a h'gitimate 
ckiim to he cohskUm eil the home ot modern 
stock-lobhmg The building was coii- 
stiacted 111 the year i()iand fioiu the 
very lu^gmiiiiig was the scene ot an unre¬ 
mitting stiuggle iu^tween “hulls'’ and 
!)eais.“ The time traiisactioos ol m«)deni 
da\s. the evil custom o( hiuing on margins 
■“ that is to sav. purchase and delivery ot 
stock for which one h.is ni't jiaid. against 
whch law’s have been enacted without 
avail ' tht‘ exchange tax, exchange list, 
etc., were all I'lther invented, or at least 
hi ought to a high state ol develojmient, at 
the Amsteulam Bourse. Inasmuch as the 
rise and fall of dividends jiaid by the India 
C(>inj)anies dejn'iided upon events im- 
possihl(‘ to toiesee, owing to the fact that 
they were taking place m all quarters of 
th(i gl()])e—the average dividend amounted 
to 22 JUT cent.—sjH^culation had the 
character ot a game of chance. The desire 
for gambling became a national vice, as 


was shown by the notorious tulip swindle 
in the year 1630, a ridiculous parody of 
exchange transactions, carried on outside 
the bourse. Men sjieculated on the rise and 
fall in the prices of real and imaginary tuhj) 
bulbs, until finally th(‘ whole* mad business 
tulips and all, disaj)]:)eared wnth a crash. 

I'ntil the end oi the seventeenth century 
M VIA Amsterdam Bourse* was used 
f j)ur])ose eit ceaitractmg 


^ ... leians by the Dutch gevern- 

ment, as wvll as by the execu¬ 
tives of the jirovine’cs and the cities of the 
Netlmrlands Naturally, the jiromissory 
Hotels and debenture be)n(ls eii jnibhc 
autheinties w’cre, in tlu'se times of w^ir and 
disturhanee, subject tei grc'at lluctuatieiiis. 
There was no leuiger an inteniatu)nal loan 
maikct such as h.id eaice existed m 
Antwerp, now that the Italian and Ujijier 
f iernian ca})italists we^f bankrnjHs. Every 
stat<* endeavoiirt*d il jiossilile, to make 
both ends meet W’lth the aid ot its own 
cajntalists Ihit when Holland W’as 
foired out ot the woild market by the 
national economic policies ol England and 
France, the eajutal thus set fre<* accepted 
such o])p()rtnnities foi investment as were 
ofieied by the great industries wincli were 
just beginning to develop. In s])iti‘ ol all, 
howwer, capital l)(‘caine heaped uj) in the 
land, which not only had sultici(‘nt for all 
its needs, hut W'as still gasjiing lor moie. 

W'(*althy m(‘n showed less and less desire 
to take j)art in lahoiious or dangerous 
undertakings and jnelc'rred siinjilv to put 
their monc\ out at mteiest Thus it 
happeiu‘(l that alter the hegmning ot the 
eighteenth centniv unjioverishecl sove¬ 
reigns who wvu* unable to obtain loans at 
home sought out Holland as a jilace for 
honowing money. Amsterdam became 
the scene ot international money trans¬ 
actions. and the Amsterdam Bourse the 
international stock market, w’hose rates 
of exchange were the standard followed 
by all the other Enroj'>ean stock exchanges 
of the eighteenth century. 
Persecuted Oncemori*, after a long jK'nod 
Jews comtiarativo inaction, an 

element winch has been of 
like importance to the history of the 
world and to the history of economics 
made its ajijK'arance; and although it was 
badly adajited to its more or less hostile 
environment, it nevertheless persevered, 
looking forward to a better future. 
Driven forth from all lands, and j:>erse- 
cuted ever since the time of the Crusades, 

4613 
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\\\e even \v\icn tolerated lor the good 
of the treasury, liad no share in either the 
local or the inUaiiational commercial 
atUurs ot Nortliern and Southern Europe. 
Etoin the tw’ellth to the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury they had managed to maintain a ])re- 
carions existence as money-dealers and 
usuiers on tlie very smallest scale. Alt<‘r 
_ . tlie coiKjiK'st ol (jiMiiada, in 

j they wf're expelled (loni 

un cr a Spain together with the Moors, 

New Name 

converted to Christianity wimv jiermitted 
to reniam m tin' countiy. receiving the 
name ol Maraiinos. Ihit hk(* tlie con¬ 
verted Moors, Ol Mf)riscos, tliey had tlm 
rc‘putation ol being nu'iely nomin.illy 
Christian, and in i()0() j()ii tlu^y \vtM(‘ 
finally turned out ol Spam and Portugal 
neck <iiul (loj) as conspiiators and rebels. 

A nmnberol tluan lound<i [)laceol reluge 
in th(‘ Kc'theilands, th(‘ Dutch welcoming 
tin'll arrival as an optxatnintv lor a demon¬ 
stration ol hostihtv to Spam. A Jewish 
quarter grew up in Amsterdam and no 
hindrances W'C're phiccxl m the w'ay ol Jt'W's 
who wished to shaie in the commercial hie 
ol the (ity. In <i short time daughter com¬ 
munities ]\kv tlu' (Hi(' at llambuig, deve¬ 
loped horn tin' main colony at Amstei(Lmi 
Dutch-Poi tugiK'se J('\vs eniigiated to 
England when tin* kingdom, closed to 
th(*m sni((‘ the tiiiu'ol Edwaid L, was oin e 
more tin own open by ('romwell, in 1^)57. 
Amsterdam \\\is the door tin oiigli wEichthe 
Jews again lound entiance to Euroj)e.in 
civilisation Sixitten'd as they were ovi'r 
all parts ol the w'oild, tin* Jews wen* the 
connecting link ol what w.ts to be a new' 
cIevelo])m(nit ol mtei national capitalism. 

lua- all th.it the business in moin'y and 
credit and the non-JCuropeaii commerce 
of Holkind was so extensive, she owed 
hei wealth chietl\ to her tr.ide in menhan- 
dise with the rest ol the Continent. 
During the sevent(*('iith century the Dutch 
were the maritime caiiieis 
and middlc'inen ol Euiope; 
thri'e-lourths of the mer¬ 
cantile marine of the world 
belong(*d to them. The power of the 
Hansa was gone : the Thirty Years 
War had I'flectually crippled (kTiuaiiy, 
England was exjierK'iK'ing the greatest 
crisis of lier constitutional existence ; 
France was still ])ievented from per¬ 
ceiving or attending to her economic 
interests owing to various political com¬ 


Maritime Trade 
Controlled 
by the Dutch 


plications; in short, general conditions 
W'ere now as lavoura]>le to the Nether¬ 
lands, though still feeble in themselves, as 
they had been in iormer days to the Hansa. 
Thus the Dutch were enabled to control 
maritime trade until finally the tendency 
of the w'orld’s history became unlavourable 
to them, and the (ireut Powers vindicated 
their natural rights of siij^ieriority. 

In the meanwhile, however, Dutch mer¬ 
chants and shi])owncis dominated the 
toninit‘rce of the Baltic, and consequently 
the gram trade of Europe. “ Amsterdam 
obtained })ossession of the great surplus 
quantities ol gram growm in the Baltic 
countries, and thus su])j)lied not only Hol¬ 
land, hut alsoWestern and Southern Eui ojie. 
Aceoidiiig to a document ot the year Tbo;;, 
a stock ol 4,000,000 bushels - that is to say, 
w'heat enough to supply (So(),ooo people 
lor a year—w as kept constantly on hand.” 

By closing the mouths of the Khiiit* ami 
the Scheld(‘, tlie Hollandcis destroyed the 
trade ed the vS])amsh N(‘therlaiids as wt‘ll 
as that ot Western (i(‘rmany The latter 
legion, indeed, became eroiiornically 
sul)](‘ct to them as fai semtli as tlu* BLick 
Forest, and they w'cre already masters 
, - ol Eastern (lei many bi*v(md 

.hi woria" Hamburg and Danz,!> They 
^ had long l)(‘en siroeiior to all 

eunqietitors m Si'.mdinavia and 
on the northern seas, w'hetlu*] a^ meichants 
or as fisher 1111*11, then c()im(‘ctions extending 
as lar as the coasts ol tin* White Sea. 
Dutcli navigators I'ven cruised about tin* 
Arctic Ocean, striving to solve the mystery 
ol a north-east jiassage. .Southi'ni Euro}>e 
also liad l.illen into the net ol their .ill- 
emhrai iiig coinineice, they dominated the 
M<*diterraiie.in, and afiei the conclusion ol 
peace in if)48 api)cared once more in the 
harbours ol Portrtgal and Spam. 

How great a burden the Dutch had been 
to England and France was show'ii by 
the violent reaction that arosi' .against 
tliem in l)otli nations during the latter hall 
ol tlie seventeiiiith century. In 1651 the 
English Navigation Acts were jrassed 
by the Commonwealth Paihamenl. A 
severe struggle now began tor the freedom 
of English maritime tradi* and f<n' sujire- 
macy 111 the world’s commerce, a struggle 
m which the weaker nation finally sub¬ 
mitted to the stronger, and sought by 
means of an alliance at a propitious 
moment with its former opponent to 
save what it could of its earlier power. 




THE BRITISH MARITIME SUPREMACY 

EXPANSION OF THE NATION’S COMMERCE 


I N llu" t'k'voiith rc'iitury England had pasturage or for the alternate use of tlit" land 
fallen under the political and economic as meadow and ])loughed held. Hence 
dominion of forc'igners. Wliile the ])er- the large landowners tirnned their })ro- 
niaiK'iit ionagn and native elements jXTty into jiasturage, regardless of the 
were gi'adually bc'coming reconciled to rights of occupants, enclosing common 
out* another, the commtaTial dominion ol lands, with the assistance of accommo- 
sti'angeis. Ill spite of its nomadic character, A c f thd^^g sheriffs and rnagis- 
becanie still d(*e]H*r rooted m the land Povert^ tnd trate^, who belonged to their 
Although England yielded an abundance ij ^ * <>wn class. Thus numerous 

oi nalmal products, theie wtTO no de- freeholders and tenants were 

veloped industries and no maritime traffic dejxived of then land, and ol these but 
or shijijang capable of (omjxdmg with a small jaojxiition were able to lease new 
other countries, not to s]H‘ak of any inde- ground suitable lor larmmg. As a lesult, 
])(*nd(Mit loKMgu trade. Nevertheless, the the country sw^irmed with ])au])ers and 
central government, in spite of all feudal unemi)loyed Even the worse than m- 
limitations, wms ])oweiful enough to mam- adequate relief of distress sup])lied by the 
tarn a him and consistent national policy, monasteries w^as endc'd by their abolition 
d'hekings songlit to lelieve the ei'onomic under Henry VIIJ., without any subsli- 
difhculties of then sub]ects, and this at a tute being jirovided. It became a question 
time when throughout Eurojie economic of vital importance to the nation, either 
policy la\ almost ex( lusively 111 the hands to promote or to create new forms oi 
of mmiici]»al authoiities, or, at the most, industry wath a view to the relief oi 
p , , . under the control of more tempoiarv want as wvll as the employment 

the Yoke or fess j)owerlul jnovineial of a iutuie increased ])opulati()n 
of Foreigners The siulggh* of Eng- One way to this olqect was discovered 

land to free itself from the by the economists of England m tin' 
economic yoke of ioreiginas hc'gan with time of Ivlizabeth Among the first 
tlie establisliment oi companies, siicdi measuies jiassed by the Elizabethan 
as Hie .Staple (iiiild and the Association government was (he currency lelorm ol 
of Mcicliant Adventurers. i5bo, whicJi had become necessarx' 

The acces.sion of the Tudors, m 14S5, owing to the dcba.sement oi the ccniiagt* 
was followed by a change in economic bi ought about during tfie reign of Hcmr\' 
conditions that led to lar-reaching results. VTll. The English (iovermnent was in 
This w'as the substitution of “ enclosure ” .the fortunate jiosition of never having 
lor the “ o]K'n-field ” .system of agricul- granted the right to coin money to 
tiire Tlie landed jirojirietors ol Eng- subordinate ])owers, as hnd hajqx'ned else- 
land no Jess than of the ('ontinent where in feudal Eurojie; while, therefort', 
op])osed the old order of economic life, one soveicign might cause a temporary 
for the reason that it striocl in the way of .. . cierangernent of the ciir- 

various new and profitable means of *'*^**ttK‘ another was able to 

making money. When a large amount reduce it to order, for the 

of farming land was turned into * * good of the whole country, 

])asture lor the sake of slu^ep-farming, whic'h by this time was taking an intelligent 
tlie large wool producers found that their interest in tfie most imj)ortant economic 
inten'sts were injured by the small questions. The measures passed by the 
properties of peasants scattered over their Government for general economic better- 
estates, and that the common lands were ment were approved by the nation, the 
a great hindrance to their plans for advantage of state control in economic 
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mattershaviiig beencxemplifiediiithecase necessity led to the invention of vari(/us 
of the ciim^ncy. It is true that the English expedients for raising money, winch weie 
^^overnI^e^lt^vasllJlab]etolook to thepublic not only independent of tJie concessioim 
for ('o-operalion in regard to foreign affairs of parliaments and pojnilar assemblies, but 
- Jiovvever iiiiieh the national intelligence yielded far gieater amounts than had any 
had developed during the early Eliza- jirevious source ol inconu'. This is life 
bethan period—until the country was Imancial aspect ol the development ot llu* 
threatened by a foreign invasion. Before a theory ot Koval jirerogative. 

Erection stateoi comidetcunderstanding Hie (German jinnces had a^^vsumed long 
oHhe^Ro i^j and peojile belore, as heiis ol the old Roman Empne. 

o e oyn the exclusive possession ot all the iisetul ])r('- 

time ot the Spanish Armada, rogatives of rovaltv, such as the right 
the Crown, anxious to avoid anv extra- to coin moiH^\', to dig lor jirccioiis metals, 
ordinal V taxation, had tieeii (»hliged to to collect taxes, and to dispense pistice ; 
contract loans of very doubtful advantage, but as timi' ])assed thest' rights W'ere 
At hist the Tiidfirs boi rowed money in gradually transleiled to lesser })ONvers, 
Antwerp, wdiere the celebrated Sir Thomas both temporal and ecclesiastical, and to 
(h'esham occupud the })osition of tinancial towns and corpoiations. Tlu‘ income' ol 
agent ol the English government. Hut as a sovereign was limited to llic' yield of the* 
early as I5t)0, alter the! Duke ol Alva had crown possessions, and had he* lost these 
arrived in the Nethendaiids. and Antweip also, lie w'as ]X)werless, as ])oor as the 
had be'gun to decline', tlie tinancial re'quirt'- (iernian ('nijierors who iollowc'd the 
ments (d the English Crown were supplied Hohenstauten. Minor piiiices and citie's 
by domestic capital. The government of now’ look inxm llu'mse'lvi's tlu' dulu's ol 
England had thus Ire'cd itself from tlie governme'nt, and in tht'ir restneded splieios 
dominion of international mone'v-lenders, exencised the same lights ol adniiiiisti.i- 
and had theivby advanc'od several ste]>s tion as had once bt'cn e’xeeaiti'd by the 
in economic development. soveieagn iiimscll ovei bis 

The attainment ohiational indejH'iidene e Eu^o^e^'under ^'*Tn'e domain . but with this 
in all things pe*rtaining to money and *** stc*]> the leM'ldeiie'ss ol the'dis¬ 
credit iouiiel expression in the election ot united towiisarid h'^sei riilem 

the Royal Exe'hange by Sir Thomas incrc'ase'd, as was esperiallv obxinus when 
Gresham in I5()t) at his own expense. The looked at Irom the point ol civ'w ol e'li- 
qut‘('nh*id already rceMiginst'd the servicers ol tangleinenls with iou'ign pi.weMs 
this public-spirited hnanciei by confeuTing Snu'e the income's derived b\ pi iiiccs lioin 
knighlhood uj)on him m 155^, inelerd, the* e'lown lands jaoved insiifticient, llie'v 
it had long been the fashion lor Conti- le'soi te'd to taxation, but this lesiilled 
riental goveinmonls to conler ])atents ol on]\ in making ]>arlianients and ass(*m- 
nobihty on the vaiioiis (ierm.iii and blu's mon* and moie disinclined to 
Italian nn'iehaiit ]irinces who had bevn ol grant the demands ol soveic'igns ('on- 
e^spe'cial senwice to them as money-leiide'rs. se'(|nentlv the lalte'r mu'artlied ami ex- 
Tlie imjieriahst policy ol the Tudors tended their ancieni and inalienable' re)\al 
W'as expensive, like that of the llapsburgs jire'iogativcs to relievo lliem ol linancial 
and Valois. In all lands soveneigns w’ere embaiiassments 'i'he acee'ptance of 
discovering that Ibeii incomes w^erc no Roman law during the lilte'enlli and 
longer siitficierit to meet their expenses, sixteenth centuries greatly Jurthe*ied the' 
so much easier had il become to contract designs of the* rulers. Especially in 
. debts, and debts re'Cjiiire'd We'stern Europe* rogalism was soon in lull 

Li7ea'*Be*'oftd ° settlement, or at least sw’ay, and was ]nirsiie(l without the 
TK^^' I & inte^rest had to be paid on slightest rc'gard citlier to existing rights 
etr nc me populations of or to the welfare ol subjects ITinces ol 

all the cc^untries of Euiojie assisted the the small slates ol tiermany and Italy 
increasing demanvis ot the governments; lollow^ed the example ot t he sovereigns 
and as a result of undeveloped, badly of great kingdoms, it not with the same 
managed systems of asse-ssment and college- favourable results to their own ends, at least 
tion, so much money was lost to tlic with the .same thoroughness and rigour, 
national treasuries, that what finally found In England, the regulation of trade w’as 
its way into the cotiers of the state by general admission included under the 
amounted to very little indeed. However, prerogative of the Crown, while taxation 
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civowedly for revenue was not. But the 
Tudors found a convenient elasticity in 
lie admitted rights of the Crown, and 
(l. NTloped a systcMU ot granting mono- 
sometimes to lavourites. luit 
eciu'rally receiving snl)stantial consulera- 
tion lor the grant—till the list of mono- 
])()lies became Jormidable and burdensome, 
at one time including currants, salt, iron. 
gun])ovvder, jilaying cauls, cowhide, liirs, 
Lil-cloth, potash, vinegar, whale-oil, coal, 
st(‘el, brandy, brushes, bottles, pots, salt- 
]>etr(‘, lead, oil, mirrors, iiajier, starch, 
tin, sulphur, cloth, sardine's, beer, cannons, 
horn, leather, Spanish wool, and Jiisli 
\ain How^ever, this system ot conduct¬ 
ing inland commerce was iroin the be- 
eiiiuing so iiujH'ifect and taiilty that it 
soon (lisa])])earetl, le.iMiig no trace behind 
It was l(*lt to llie Stuarts to make their 
vain attt'inpt to extend tlie prerogative 
into the lield ol taxation. 

On the other band, a Crown mouopolv 
of lorcign trade was miicli (‘asiei to 
enforce and to maintain, owing to tlie 
I act that ju'evjous systems could be 
biought into connection with it Several 

- guild - like corporations, 

Commerce n i ^ I i 

A *1. c- * *1. called n'gulated com- 

in the Sixteenth P, . ,, 

P . jiauies, and loimcd alter 

the model ol the I^Iei chant 
Adventurers, weie instituted with the 
assistance ot lli(‘ governinent, which was. 
ol C( nil se, W'cll paid loi its good offices The 
names ol these corpoiations alone are 
suthcient to convey a vivid idea of tlie 
extent of British commerce at the end ol 
the sixteenth centiiiy, although it is true 
that they were not equally pros})er(ms. 
There was a Russian or Muscovite Com¬ 
pany, iounded in 1554, a Baltic Company 
(1570), Turkish ('onqiany (1581), a 
Morocco or Barbary Coiiqiany (1585), 
and a Ciiinca trade inonoixily. In addi¬ 
tion to these, the merchants ot Exeter and 
Bristol organised themselves into guilds, 
having constitutions similar to that ol 
the Meicers’ C'oinpanv of J .ondon Fiiiallv, 
in i()0(), the East India Coin])anv. the 
first joint-stock association to he formed 
in Ji^ngland, was founded. 

English policy during the time of 
Eli/abetli had already (vvercomc the 
(lerinan Hansa, one of the most pow’crful 
enemies of national trade England had 
also succeeded m getting the upper hand 
of the Italians as was shown by the sus¬ 
pension of the voyages of the Venetians 
and Genoese. Consequently there remained 

I C> 


but one rival in the field—Holland, 
the greatest ol all; but so long as the 
Dutcli w'crc indispensable to the English 
as allies in tlu‘ w'ar against wSpain and 
Portugal, the duel sea-povvers of the time, 
a contlict was not desiralAe. T\iat 
England was, however, already prepared 
to take up aims against the Netherlands 
« . . « „ may be seen from flic events 

- w ... winch occur red in isba, 

from Maritime , . ,, . 

P . 1)0lore the ii]U'ising of the 

rea ness against Spain. England 

and Holland then fought one another wdth 
trade embargoes, and luigland finally 
removed her cloth staple from Antwerp. 

During the furtlier course ol ev^ents 
England sought to ally hersclt wutli Holland, 
as happened in reality one hundred y’ears 
later, at the time ol William Ill. The 
result of tins attempt w^as the w^ar 
betw'cen Spam and England, which culmi¬ 
nated m the destruction of the Invincible 
Armada in 1588. In that great struggle 
it was filially manitesled that Spam was 
(l(‘j)()st*(] Irom the jxjsition ol supreme 
manlime power, though many years and 
much hard figliting })ass(‘d befoie her 
flei'ts ceased to be (langeroiis. 

bbortl}' after the accc'ssion of James I., 
who, as a Stuart, was liicndlv to Spam, 
peace was coiicliuled with Philip II. at 
London m 1604. The S])auiards gi anted 
the luliabitaiits ot tlu* now Ihiited King¬ 
dom liei'dom ol trade with all Jlieir 
possessions, excepting tin; East and West 
Indies, llow'ever, it w’as not long belore 
the^Enghsh lound a way of escaping the 
latter difficulty. The question was. should 
England permit the Hollanders who had 
already extended their trade to the Far 
East, as well as to America, alone to rt'taiii 
possession of tlie field Fortunately, 
the treaty ot 1604 itself furnished a jiretext 
lor intrusion into Spanish and Portuguese 
domains, inasmuch as according to its 
terms, till' English were j^erniitti'd to seek 
out and, uiuler certain conditions, take 
p . ])oss('ssion of any West or 

ng an s Indian territory not yet 

Expanding ^ ^ 

Commerce g.,,. ‘ Thus international law 
and national interests w'en^— at least 
m one case —brought into complete har- 
monv with one anothtT. 

In spite ol the expansion of England’s 
maritime trade, and notwithstanding the 
wars into which the nation had been 
jilunged m order to secure Irec'dom from 
the economic dominion ot strangers, the 
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industrial activity of the English—so far 
as foreign markets were concerned—^w’as, 
even during the time of the Tudors, 
restricted to the manufacture of wool 
products. Not until tlie first migration 
ol Flemish weavers to England during the 
reign of Edward III. had the manufacture 
ol wool attained to a state of development 
sufficient to warrant the ex- 
ugi ivcs port at ion of cloth. By the 

. middle ol the sixteenth century 

lA BritaiA ... .t X 1 1 

it became necessary to forbid 
the exportation ol sheoji and wool, in older 
that the domestic spinning and weaving 
industiies might not suttei for lack ol law 
material. Soon afterwaids the second 
gieat immigration ol F'lemish we.iwrs 
took ])Lue The lugilives driven from the 
Neth(‘rlaiKb b\ the ilecret^s against luTeties 
issued bv ('hailes \' and Philip II., were 
(ordialK wt'k'omed bv the British govein- 
nieiit to the gieat disgust oi the domestic 
ludii'-trial classi's. From this time iorth 
the wool industrt ol the Netherlands 
])(>ssessod no spinal feature that could 
not easily be diijfficatcd on the other 
side ol the Chanucl 

Dining the leign of Eli/abetli the 
imj)ortant translormalion m industii.il 
conditions that had aheadv taken jdace a 
century before on the Continent m several 
bi.UK lies ol manutacturc bi'gan to affect 
the linglish woo] trade. Frian itsveiv 
inituie the wool industry could not well Ih' 
('allied on as a handiei alt, inasmuch as the 
same material passed through many hands 
- spinners, weaveis. tullers, dyers—bcloie 
the cloth was comjiletc and ready lot usi'. 

Noi did the hnislud jirodiict reach the 
('oiisiirnCT until it had been e.xpo^ed lor 
sale in the shops ol wholesale and letail 
dealer-.. No single establishment was able 
to inihl all these conditions. Dealers who 
owned capital, and even the sheep tarmers, 
found it an easy matter to obtain control 
ol the craltsmen through advances ol 
raw^ material and w^ages ; and thus the 
_ cloth industry soon took the 

Da^sonhe ca])itahsed system 

j ol manufacture. Weavers, 
fullers, and dyers no longer 
laboured directly for their customers, but 
for a capitalist, who was the connecting 
link between the different classes of pro¬ 
ducers, and at the same time supjihed the 
markets with the finished product. The 
wool trade did not at once become a great 
industry, such as is pursued in factories, 
but continued to be carried on in the 
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homes of the weavers and in small work¬ 
shops, for the government protected 
house labour and prevented the introduc¬ 
tion ol factory industry—at least so lar 
as the manufacture ot wool w'as concerned 
—^iintil late in the eighteenth century. 

The control by the central government 
of ('onimerce and industry wdiich in other 
countries had gradually been won Irorn 
the central governments by indej^endont 
citu's, companies, and territories, w^as 
undisjHited in England. The passing ol 
the A]i]irentii'es Ai t in 1562 hail the I'ffert 
ol determining llie organisation ol English 
industry for centuries. This Act wms a 
law de.Llmg with the most importaiu ol 
social questions—the timt ol apprentices!up 
(seven \eais), and matteis conceiiiing 
join rieymen, contracts, time, and rewaul 0} 
labour. The imini('ij)al authoiilu^s w’eit' 
entrusted with its exi'ciition m towns, .ind 
in the (ountry, the imigistrates 

The Alt ol Pdizahi'tli remaiiK'd in loi((‘ 
until 1814. although it luid long i east'd to 
be obsiM'ved in maiy jiarticukus Mine 
new’ lorms ol iiulusti} and new blanches ol 
commerce h.ui sprung up to w hii hit did not 

The Stuarts fi'Jp - AKhoUKh thf Tu.l.M- 
„ . li.id mam tunes beim ])ei* 

nutted to take tlu’ law into 
withapaiA h^uuK and without 

oj)j)osition. breaus*’ then p«)]ic\' w.is m 
haimoii\ with the wishes >1 the Ibitish 
nation, this w is not the wbli lie* 

Muaits .iganint wliom an .utive iisisttiiKc 
that ])as'-(‘d all pn*viousl\ l:no\M\ limits 
devel(»ped in !)Otli people and Parliameul 
Their IrieiulK lekitions with ^iMin were 
not ])opulai. although it would have been 
a(lvant.ig(‘ous lor ICnglaiid to ally hersell 
with this nation against Ihffiand, her niou* 
dangerous rival , moreover, such an 
alliance ('oiild n(.)t have bix’ii otherwisi* 
than lavourable to the importation ot 
Enghsli products into the Pyrcne.in 
Peninsula and South America. 

Thus, w’hen the earlier Stuarts desiri’d 
to collect the money necessar}^ lor carrying 
out their foieign jiohcy they found neither 
Parliament nor people disposed to give 
them any assistance; and since they 
endeavoured towmther point by invoking 
the aid ol absolutism and divine right, the 
consequence was that the opposition of the 
nation increased. Parliament claimed the 
right of distribution of monopolies in 1623, 
withdrawing it from the Crown, and fought 
the system of forced loans. When it 
granted the taxes on tonnage and poundage 
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to ll'*- not for life, as to his ])re- the Parliament—Cromwell was not yet 

de<'(ss(Ms but lor a term of one year Protector, but was occupied with the 
only, ( harles I. endeavoured to govern Worcester campaign—by i)assmg the 
without a Parliament, and to collt'ct ta vcs Navigation Act, threw dowm a direct 
without further autliorisation than his challenge to its commercial rival, 
own will. Still, the English ]H‘oj)le weie Already under the Tudors, and even at 
not moved to action by economic motives the time ol the Plantagenets, English mei- 
aloiK'. the question ol lehgion, without chant vessels liad been protected bv means 
doubt, j>i((lominated, and, according to of discriminating taxes, coasting shqis in 
populai o])inion, political interests, in the particulai having been tavouied by various 
stiicter s<*iis(‘ of the term, w^ere ol greater reservations. In the Act oi Tb5i all the 
importanct' than economic affairs weie old regulations wt‘re reiuwved and supple- 



INVENIOR OF THE STOCKING LOOM THE ORIGIN OF THE GREAT DISCOVERY 


Many of the world’s greatest discoveries have been simply born, the invention of the stocking loom being a case in po.nt. 
The Rev WiUiain Lee, to whom the discovery of this epoch-making machine was due, derived the idea of his wonderful 
creation from watching the movement of his wife's fingers while knitting. Constructing his machine, he removed it from 
Clavcrtoii. in Nottingham, to London, and Queen Elizabeth made a personal examination of its working On the | 
invitation of Henry IV , Lee took up his residence in France, but did not live to reap the leward of his invention | 

f Mtiii ihi pii tiin li\ Mlit'l I hiior , K \ 

Ihit lust as the material desires ol man meiited hrom that time no importation 

aie t'xpiessious ol an invincible natural of extia-Eurojican goods to England w\.s 

lorct* tint mocks all attenqits at repres- allowed except under the English flag 

Sion, sn also ill the lives ol nations allairs Commodities ol European origin could be 

lelatmg to material wellare invariably sent to England in English ships tuily, oi 

}>i(“ss their claims whenevTU' there is a in vessels belonging to the nation in winch 

])ause m the constant struggle in the their caigoes w^ere lu'oduced. It w'as also 

spiritual wnrld. The war with tlic Nether- determined that voyages should be direct, 

lands for the independence ot English from port to port, without any stop being 

ioreign trade and tor the dominion of the made at the Dutch intermediate stations, 

sea was })osti)oned lor many years ; but The coasting trade was reserved to the 

when Holland declined overtures for an national flag, and, for the improvement of 

intimate union with the English Republic, the home fishing industry, the importation 
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of sj/rr</ri^h w.is ((iihiildcii. lhnrtion< ti*i luidh^h p(H't< dlnni\ own wiwn intan] ? 
to the nuniun^i: <>/ luiif/is/j mnrlunt hr anotlur limi and European 

\vsst‘/s proved that Ooinwvll looked could he exported to the colonies onh on 
upim llio nuTchant marme the tiaiiiing Knghsh slii])s. and dirort from 
schvH)l ioi the uavv. and \\aJ(‘s. It \vu^ not till the Ihuon nt 

Although, owing to the relative weak- 1707 that English pnvikp^s hecame 
ness <)1 tiio English mercantile mariiu*, it British })\'th(“ire\ti‘nsion to Si'otland. The 
was long before the Navigation Act had second naval w'arwith Holland broke out 
D t k SK* the favourable economic lesiilts m i()t )4 as a result of a disjmte w ith the 
Ca^tured*b* anticipated, its immediate Diitcli West India Com]Kiny. Dm mg the 
tKc*En^lisK^ political effect WMS a naval war coiiiseoi tlm hostilities N\av Amsterdam — 
with Holland (if)52 ib34), m the Nhwv York ot to-day—and ('a|)e Coast 
wEich the English navv, under Robert ('astle in (jiimea w'ere cai)tiin*d 1 )V the 
Blake, showed itself to be in no wase in- British. Tlie first guineas w'ere minted, at 
ierior to the tleets of Holland manmul by this time, ol gold brought on the vessels o1 an 
crew’s of far greater exjierience m battle. Engh.di comi>any from the Ciumea Coast, 
The great teiritonal e\|unsion of the As the war liad resulted 111 great 
Dutch made it possible to deal more damage to English commerc<‘. jUMce 
serious blow’s at them, and during the \ear negotiations weie begun at Bieda, w’hich, 
it)54 the English ca])lured over one thou- m sjnte of th(' siuhlen aj)})earance of a 
sand Dutch vessels m various parts of the Dutch fle(‘t 111 the Thames m were 

w'orld. Aciordmg to the terms of the definitely favourable to England. The 
])eace of 1654, uiade on party giounds Peace of Breda gianted ju'im.inent 
by the anti-Orange oligarchy under the pos-si^ssK)n of New NetherliUids to the 
leadeiship ol the brotheis De Witt, English, who w’l're now masters of the 
Holland agreed to recognise the Naviga- entiie Atlantic ct)ast of Noith Aineiu.i 
tion Act as well as tht‘ suj)r(‘macy ot the lioni Acadia to Florid.i ('oiisideiable 
British flag m Englisli w'<iters. J’ght is tlnown iijxni ihe 

But the victoiw’ of tlie English iindtT am-*” *^*1. (lejunidtMice ot (e mi<iii 
CiomweJ] (»vi‘r their ancient (‘ruanies, the . coinmeKe at thi^ time ov 

S])anKirds was ol tar gn*ater value to tin* tlu‘ fa-1 that, a’thongh con- 

Englishman of the dav than th<‘ successes trarvfo the jiroMs on^ of tlu' N.i\igation 
won ag<imst the Dutdi , not because the Act, th(‘ Dutch weie al owed to 'aii\ 
colonial ])owei of S])ain w’as a hindiancc to Goiman goods to Idigland in their own 
fh'itish expansion, but lor the nason that vess(‘E. 

till* Sjiamards rejiiesented ('atholicisin. A thud nav.d wai with the Dutidi tol- 
The result of the war was the acquisition low’ed (i()/2 if)74), when England, m alli- 
ot Jamaica and the j)ort of Dimkiik. The ance with h'laiua*, su}>])oiled Louis XIW 
latter might have been a foothold for 111 his attempt to annihilate Holland. Al- 
Enghsh powder on the Continent, like though England gamed no mwv terntoiv 
Calais 111 former days (r ]47-i55S), but bvtheTreatx of \\h‘stmmster,she neverthe- 
Charles II sold the cit\ to Louis XIV. less pievi-nted Holland from carrying (art 
m i()f)2. That the monarchy of the her mfention of forming an alhaiut* with 
Restoration had no intention of adopting Spam, when the two former mistiesses ol 
a commercial-political policy other them the sea saw' that tlu'ir ,*mteri‘sts wei(* 
that introduced by the C’oinmonwealth eqiiedly prejudiced by the rajad develoj>- 
wasshown by therenew’aloftheNeiVigeition ment of English maritime priw er. Tlu 
Commercial ib()4—SO troubles with HolLind finally ceased when 

Concessions to speak, a Second and a the House of Orange once more stood at 
tke^Colonies ^ third enlarged and improved the head of the stat(‘ m 1672, and lenew'ed 
edition of the original Act. their dynastic connection with the .Stuarts. 

In New England the long-wished-for The result w'as an adjustment of the 
region of distribution and consumption intiTcsts of the two nations. Holland, 
was acquired, a region which the English satiatedwdth wealth, desired rest and jieace, 
sought straightway to close to the compe- and after having established a ])(‘rmanent 
tition of foreign merchants. Each tune alliance with England, contented herself 
the Navigation Act w’as renewed clauses with opp sing the encroachments of the 
were inserted according to which the pro- French, who had now become dangerously 
ducts of British colonies could be sent to powerful in Europe as in the colonies. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF FRANCE 

AND THE GROWTH OF NATIONAL INDUSTRIES 

wars botwotMi En^^laiid and the tliosc ]>aus('s in the tumult of human alf<iii^ 
* N(‘tluilands vveie hut a j^relude tothe ensiu'd dnnn;i^ which such |)eo])les and 
tremendous stru^^t^le with France l)etwi‘en states as an* possessed oi vitality an* able 
the \ee.is i()88 and 1815. The new Hun- quickly to nrover their }K)W'er, even thou/:^h 
drc‘d Years Wai, that lasted w'lth but a short time before they may have been 
1 (‘W intermissions Irom Louis XIV.’s third standing on the veiy brink of thegiave. In 
wai of (oiKiuest until the Congress <if Fi.incc the numarcln' tooK 


•^HF w'ars between Lhiglaiid and the 
N(‘thei lands weie but a jn elude to the 
tremendous struggle with France l)etwi‘en 
the \e.iis i()88 and 1815. The new Hun- 
drc‘d Years \Vai, that lasted w'lth but 
1 (‘W intermissions Irom Louis XIV.’s third 
wai of (oiKjuest until the Congress <if 
\'jt*nn.i, was. looked <it Irom the ])omt of 
view' of to-d<iv, the final and decisive 
(ontest tor the dominion of the world's 
comrnen e Spaniaids, Poi tugut*s(*, Ih)l- 
kindeis, iMeiK'h, and Hiitisii all h.id 
St liven foi it m Vtiin, and with iiisulficKMit 
])oweis What was this mouoi)ol\ o! the 
woild’s tommeice but a phantom that 
be( koiiecl to each nation m turn, (Hily to 
vaiiisli into Hii 'riu' un('oiu]U(‘rabl(* im¬ 
pulse foi mdeju'ndeiK'e and .k (ion disp]a\ (‘d 
l)\ the nations ot Western I’Uiope, wliK'li 
h<id been ('lowded ti'gi'thei at an (Mih da\ 
b\ the migiiitioiis of ])eoples. would no nion* 
jiermit the establishment ot a commeicnil 

th.in a political woild mon- 
The Daughter , ^ 

, aidiv; «in(t since the v'eiv 

Nations of ' ’ , , , , 

<h« N.w World 

mg 111 the dtiuglUei nations 
in the New' W'orld, then de|)endeiKe on the 
motlu'r ('ountiies lu'tame constantly less 
hke]\ to continue Yt t the puisuit ot this 
}>hantom of exclusive commeu lal dominion 
caus(‘d Fuioju'aii civilis.ition to develoj) 
moH* ra])idly and to exjiaiid ovc*r widei 
regions than any sober estimate ot })ossi- 
bilities Would have anticqiated Private 
eronomic and fiscal endeavours found firm 
sujiport m the gowinments and m the 
colonial ])ohcy of nations, loi the living 
re})U‘snit*itiv'es oi all thesi* varied interests 
l)i(*athed the same Stirling atmos])heie of 
imaginary gains and advantages. 

Of the five powvis which at one tune 
or othei entered on the riv.dry for mari¬ 
time supremacy- Spam, Portugal, Holland, 
England, and iManc<*---lhe last named was 
tin* last to takt; a ])art. After Philip 11 . had 
made ]K*ac('with Prance at Vervdn.s, shoitly 
before his dc'ath, and the wai s of thc^ Hugue¬ 
nots had also come tf) an end in 1598, one ol 


- ~ . charge of flu* labour ol civili- 

and Economic , , 

/V .. sat ion, and, moreover, en- 

Questions ’ , ^ ^ 

countered at first little or no 

oj'posilion. Henry I\' , assisted by Sully, 
succeeded, b\ tin' aid of commeicial tieaties, 
colonising asso( latioiis. the piomotion of 
industry .md, above all, b\ encouraging 
agnculUin*, in guiding the French peoi)le 
into tlu* s.ime ten(h*ncu‘s of national 
(“conomu' i)olic\ that h.id alrt‘ad\ l«‘d to 
such great n'sults (Fewhere Rjc}ieli(*u 

himsell the ])owei lul subdiu'i* (»f the feudal 
nobiht\. in sec'king to tia'e the < rowm from 
their dishonouiing tutelage, jnn^ued the 
same* course*, so far as his |)artici])ation 
111 the Thnty Years War allow’(*d him t<) 
din*( t Ills attention to economic qut*stions. 

Hut It soon became a]>parent that the 
Fu*nch had b(‘en too late in entering the 
lanks of colonial nations, and that only 
the leavings of the vSp.iniaids, ]^)rtuguese, 
Hollanders, and English remained to them. 
F'u'iuii colonists settled, it is true, on the 
St. Lawrence, in the Antilles, in (iuiana, 
III W\*st Afric.i, and m Madagascar, yet 
without an\ very serious attemiH to make 
tlu*se tmitories their own, and their 
attention was constantly being taken from 
their new’ ])ossessions by jiohtical entangle¬ 
ments nearer liome. 

A new’ and bitter quarrel arose wath Spam 

Prance’s ^hiring the days of Kichelu'U 
ranees Continued long aftei tlu* 

a.se ,.t the Thirty Yea.s 

of the Pyrenees in At the same time, 

in the disturb<inces of the Phonde, the last 
struggle was fought between the three inde- 
jiendent and t^rivileged jiow'ers, the clergy, 
the nobility, and the parlemeiits, and the 
absolute monarchy, w'hich thieatencd 
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The King’s 
Victory over 
t!xe People 


them all alike. This movement was 
occasioned by the incredible mismanage¬ 
ment of the national finances, which had 
begun during the days of Richelieu, and 
had gone from bad to worse during the 
ministry of Mazarin, 1042-1661. Ever 
since the national debts of France had 
passed from the hands of foreign capi¬ 
talists into those ol domestic 
money-lenders, tlie so-called 
“ Partisans,” the abust‘ had 
been current ot tarmmg out 
the rates and taxes to the state creditors 
in order that they might lie able to rejiay 
themselves Irom.the sums collected. The 
result was boundless ojijiressiori ol tlie 
masses, dece])tion of the (joveriiment, and 
enrichment ol cajutalists. 

A concerted attack, under the leadership 
of the Parlement of Pans, was made on 
the unlimited monarchy , and the j)o))ulace 
of the ca])ital joined m it. Put as the 
disturbances of the Fronde continued, to 
the gieat injury ot the industrial classes, a 
reaction followed m Pans, and the king 
and his all-jiowerlul Minister finally ob¬ 
tained the ujijier hand 111 this last stniggle 
ol feudal institutions against unlimited 
monarchical jxjwer. 

A sequel to the events of the Fronde 
followed, when, alter the death ot 
Mazann, the chiet cause ol the rum, 
Ills hnancial tool, Nichokis Fouquet, 
who *had outdone even the court of 
Louis XIV. by the magnilicence of his 
household, was sent to j)iison. 'Fhe same 
judgment vas jiassed on the entire tribe 
ol Partisans, although they had been a 
])ower in the state—111 fact, above the 
state; a precarious supjxnt to lawtul 
authority duiing times of disturbance, 
and olten rather an aid to jirincely 
” condotticri ” of the stamji of an Orleans 
or a Conde, who had become more dan¬ 
gerous to the King of France than Wallen¬ 
stein had been to the Emiieror F'erdiriand. 

Jean Baptiste Colbert, the new Finance 
r Ik « Minister, whose influence had 

greatly contnbut(*d to the 
, p. overthrow of the Partisans, 

inance retained his difficult jiosition 

from 1661 until his death, m 1683. His 
first great work was to consolidate the 
state liabilities, which rested on a thousand 
se})arate titles and bore high rates of 
interest, into a single national debt, paying 
interest at 5 per cent. This relatively 
mild method of acknowledging the bank¬ 
ruptcy ol a nation was even then not new 
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to France, and was olten resorted to in 
later times. But Colbert was obliged to 
forgo the task of extinguishing the 
national debt, as well as any attcmjit to 
meddle with the jirivileges ot the nobility 
and clergy, lor u])on them dejiended the 
loreign and domi‘stic jiohcy of Louis XIV., 
and the IViimster of finance had no other 
desire than to be his faithful servant. The 
wars of this jieriod caused many more 
loans to be raised and the jniblic finances 
once more to be thrown into disorder. 
Tlu* nobility and clergy were subdued and 
translormed into court domestics, as it 
were, by deference to their jinviU'ges .ind 
the offer of certain jiersonal advantagt‘s. 

A significant change had takim jilac e in 
the jiolicy of the sovereigns of Fur )j)e. 
Pievioiisly kings had been able to kec'p the 
jirivilegeil classes m check through alli¬ 
ances with the third ('state; but now that 
the kingship had <ittiimt‘d to the ztinth 
of Its jxiwi'i, it transfoimed cl('ig\ .ind 
nobility into jallars o| the (loveinnient, 
not m order to oj)|)ose tlu' massi's, its 
former ally—the lattei had as vi*t no idea 
of levoltmg—but men'ly that it might ])e 
_ „ lifted above all bakeiings 

The Royal jUivih'gt'd (lassies and 

ower a rontrallsed 

its Zenith .nil 

government, im})artiall\ l(>ok- 

mg down ujion the doings of men tiom 
the heights ot its absolute' ])osition Th(‘ 
king had, m fact, bc'come the Inglu'st 
e.\)>iession of governmental foue to 
which all personal or class rights w'eit* as 
nothing. This form of kingshij). which 
created th(' unity of the modc'rn state out 
of the welter of competing indejx'iident 
jurisdictions, was by no means lacking 
in a concc'i^tion of its social mission ; 
but the latter remained in the background, 
certainly so long ,is the throne was 
surrounded by trooj>s of privileged cour¬ 
tiers, whose chief office was to increase' its 
splendour and stability. 

To be sure, now and then a law for the 
imjirovement ol economic and social affairs 
made its appearance ; for example, Colbert 
decreascxl the land-tax (taille) for the bene¬ 
fit of the jieasants, the most oppressed of all 
the social classes. However, the tendency 
of the unlimited monarchy was far more 
in the direction of a general and in¬ 
discriminate policy of national welfare 
than in that of jirotection of the feeble and 
ojipressed. The power and, above all, the 
military capabilities of the state were 
to be av.grnented by an increase in the 
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))rosperity of the people ; and in order to 
heighten military efficiency, all endeavours 
were concentrated in the ideas of protec¬ 
tion of the state from without, of increase 
of territory, and of general exjiansion. 

The fall of the Spanish Empire was looked 
upon by France as an invitation to stej) 
into that nation’s ])lace, and to seize the 
})osition of sujiremacy m Eurojie, on the 
liigh seas, and m all colonial spheres. 
This vast ])olitical programme not only 
('ontallied within it the germs of renewed 
struggles with th(‘ Spanish .ind (ierinaii 
Hajisbuigs, at whose exjiense France 
e\j>e('teil to acquire the “ natural boun- 
(laiit‘s” ])re\iouslv di'iiied luT, but was a 
('aus(* of renewed war with Holland and 
Inigland, the sea ])oweis of the age 

In no empire the woild has vet se(‘n 
li.ive nation .ind kingsliqi reached such 
a state ol solidarity as in th(‘ France ot 
Louis XI\’ All vaiiaiiLes that arose 
undei his rule and und(‘r that of his 
su( (essors “"the dowidall of the old 
inonaichv, tli(‘ gi(‘at rt'volution, the 
empire—had their foundations in the 
defeats suffered by tin* F'rench m tlu* 
F,..., i. stniRt'lc‘with tlic English. Just 
. • as bi>ain, Holl.md. and England 


I • viv heist'lf had don<‘, so did France 
sacrifue liundreds ol \eais 
of her existence to the att.iinment of an 
illusoiy dominion of the vsorkL est.dihshed 
on a moiiopolv of the woild’s coiiimeKe 

In order that the Ib'em h, who ahead\ 
saw ciMtain phiiKhT ludine their eyes m 
the fallen Spanish Faniare might driv(* the 
Dutch and Juighsh lioin the seas, it 
w.is luressarv lor them to mobilise all 
their militaiy stri'iigth and at the same 
time to o})t*n up all their economic re¬ 
sources. 'Die policy of imjierialisni re- 
()uned wealth such as was jiossessed by 
Spain m hei mines and b\ Holland in her 
(omnieice. It was also necessary for 
F 2 ngl.ind, France’s rival—in fact, for any 
nation that (\\pected to maintain itself 
.igainst Louis XIV.—to invent new means 
f(H' carrying on the struggle. The un¬ 
directed ])ursint of small economic in¬ 
terests with limited sjdu^ies was certainly 
not a means ol creating such resources 
«is were needed by jiowers of the first rank 
111 tlum* stiuggle for the w’orld market. 

How^ever, flie economic conditions of the 
smaller circles, ol coi porations, citu*s, 
territories and provinces, must at least 
have suggested thoughts for the guidance 
of a national policy based on a regard 


for the public welfare. It was necessary 
to transfer that which had already been 
done on a small scale into a greater 
s})here, to develo]) and to perfect it. 

In fact, the mercantile system< or 
Colbertism, as it has been called, after its 
classic repres(‘ntative, merely consisted in 
an extension m the use of economic- 
Colbert's P^>ldical measures that had 
MercViktile employed in iesti icted 

System areas. As soon as the state 
drew^ within its paternal protec¬ 
tion economic affairs which had previously 
been left to their own jiowers of develop¬ 
ment, like every eager beginner it went 
too far 111 the matter, without considera¬ 
tion for the activities of natural produc¬ 
tion. The latter are ot a private, individual 
n.iture, the .sources of numeious economic 
])h(‘noinena which gradually shade off 
into the very highest s])heres of national 
and world economy. However, on the 
whok‘, mercantilism stood the test c>f its 
linu'. tlhit is to say, it succeeded m 
Western Europe during the seventi*enth 
and eighteenth centuries. It gave to 
}>eoples and to states that which the\ had 
not before possessed, indeed that which 
they could not iiossibly have acquired 
through the action of tlu* unregulated 
forces to which they had been accustomed 

Nothing short ol the centralised powTr 
of a modern nation w'as able to jH‘rlorm 
that w’hich neither cities, nor leagues 
Ol cities, nor the provinces of (iermany 
and Italy, nor even the indeiiendent 
jirovinces of larger states, had been 
capable of etfecling ; all ol these were 
obliged to waste a large amount of the 
forces at their disposal m the conflict ot 
their specud interests. Nations ot the first 
lank that included many lesser circles 
w ithin themselves did awa> with all internal 
friction, and produced from the sum ol the 
forces out of which they had been evolved 
effects of constantly increasing magnitude. 
A description of the mercantile ]>olicy 
each single community 
Served'^ would lead to endless repeti- 

c. 4 tions; let us, therefore, take 

theStateF. 

France as a representative ex¬ 
ample. The organisation of the finances, 
wdiich finally i esulted m an annual revenue 
ol loomillion livres (boomillion francs) with¬ 
out any increase m the burden of taxation, 
was, comparatively speaking, one ot the 
least of Colbert’s services to the state. 
Ol far greater importance, both financially 
and economical!}’, was his policy in regard 
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to the customs. The old })rovinces of the 
north and west. Isle d(^ France, Chani- 
])apie, Biirgund3% Picaidy, Normandy, 
Poitou, Aiijou, Maine, and Touiaine, 
v^ere, as soon as the former lines oi 
custom-houses had been done away with, 
united into one revenue district; the 
newer provinces (provinces ctrangtres), 
P . however, retained their own 

os cring tariff rates, for various 

Industries hnaiicial reasons. Ihe mercan¬ 
tile principle of a })roteclive 
(arift against foreign nations was ado})tedin 
the customs regulations ot ibby. Thiough 
keeinng the products ot loieign industries 
out of the doniestu markets by means ol 
cxef't.sive duties, French industry was 
incited to gn^iter activity, and nu>ne\ 
that would otherwise have gone out ol 
France wms retained in the country. 

Industries still lacking to the nation 
w'tTc aitilicially called into life and lur- 
thered in every possible manner - lor 
example, the manuiacture ot looking- 
glasses and laces previously made* iii Venice 
only, ot stockings knitted alter the English 
lashion, of cloth W'oven according to 
methods cmjdoyed by the Dutch weaveis, 
and of the same sort ot brass .ind pewter 
ware that had in earlier da\’s been ini- 
liorted trom Germany. 

In tact, Colbert d d succeed in turthermg 
the technical caj^acities ol the Fnaich to 
an extraordinary d‘giee. Howi*ver, his 
legislative W'orks such as the book of 
commercial law’s (Oidonnance du Com¬ 
merce, 1(173) and the Code Noir (slave 
law m the colonies) jiroved to be of more 
])ermanence as monuments to liis lame 
than his industrial regulations. In order 
to bring money into the country, and to 
lender secure the economic foundations 
ot France, it w’as necessary that industrial 
activity should not be limited to the 
production of articles for domestic con¬ 
sumption, but that commodities forc*xport 
should also be manufactured, and conse- 
^ ^ quently that regard should be 

e rea commercial affairs, 

f ”r IK * Colbert, w’ho was descended 
^ ® fi'Qfn tainily ot merchants,” 

says Ranke, ” may j)erha})s have set too 
high a value on the actual possession of 
money, but he brought his mercantile 
endeavours into complete harmony with 
the duel interests ot the state—the eleva¬ 
tion of the low^er classes, the unitymg 
of the nation, and the strengthening of 
its })osition in the world.” He furthered 
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domestic traffic by means of highw^ays, 
canals, and jxists. F'oreign trade was 
promoted by encouraging ilic exportation 
ol manulactured ]iroducts and the im- 
])ortation ol raw materials, through the 
construction of dejidts. harbours, and 
naval arsenals. An efficient navy w'as 
built, and the merchant marine increased 
to such an extent that the services ot 
Dutch vessels wx're no longer required. 

At the same time, how ever, in order that 
the forests ot France might be preserved, 
merchants w'ere allow'ed to purchase 
ships built in foreign countries. Maritime 
commerce was ])rotected not only by the 
monopoly of coast and colonial trade, but 
by discriminative taxt's lavouiing domestic 
vessels. (Gilbert al.so hoped to ensure 
the prosperity of trans-oceanic commerce 
by means ot inonojiolies modelled after 
the Dutch India ('ompanies. Howwi'i, 
such associations were tormed with tlie 
greatest dilhcultN, and as a rule th(‘ir lives 
weic short; none of them attained to the 
importance of tlu' Dutch and English coi- 
lx)i«itions. The lawantme ('omj)any (i()7o- 
ibqo), whose head(|iiai teis weie Marseilles 

„ , and Smyrna, the chief trading 

Pe&ce between , - t- x i 

place in the East, w’her(‘ 

competition with the Dutch 

did not ])ieseiit insuperable 

difficulties, w’as the most ]>rosperous. The 

Northern Company experienced less goiul 

fortune m the Baltic ; the East India 

(.'ompany, though firmly established in 

India, was ruined in its inihtar> struggles 

waththe British ; and the West India Com- 

jiany, active on both sides ol the Atlantic, 

existed lor ten years only, from i()()4-1(^74. 

Colbeit’s mercantile policy, like that of 
Cromwell, w'as directed against the 
siqiremacy of Holland; indeed, the veiv 
existeme of the Dutch nation w’as 
threatened by the attack undertaken by 
Louis XIV. ill alliance .jvath Charles II. 
m 1(172. However, freed from all danger 
on the side of England by the Peace ot 
W(‘stniinster in i(-)74, and supported by 
the Germans, the Netherlanders managed 
to W’eather tlii' storm, and evaai succeixbxl 
111 negotiating a favourable coinmtMxial 
treaty m i(>7S. In order h) avoid being 
exposed to the same difficulties again, 
William III. linked the fate of Holland 
with that of England, thus causing the 
rivalry between the twx) nations to subside 
After William ascended the English throne 
in 1688, England and Holland w'cre 
companions in the struggle with France. 


Holland 
and England 




THE RISE OF EUROPEAN TRADE 
AND THE STRUGGLE FOR THE COMMERCE 
OF THE WORLD 


A SHORT time after folhert’s death, in 
ihcSj, th(* trieiully relations whieh had 
hitherto (‘\isted with Enf,dand turned into 
mutual hostility. C(albert had succeeded 
in restoiing France to the French people— 
that IS to say, he emancipated his (‘ountry 
from the nuMTaiitile dominion of torei/^ners, 
and rend('red it economically indejxmd<mt. 
Louis XIV , hovvev(‘r, was not content 
with seeming tor the material existence 
of France the isol.ition considtTed indis¬ 
pensable to national development and 
powei , he also wish(‘d to establish the 
same exchisivem'ss m r(‘S))(‘ct to iehj:jion. 

Sun e th(' Protestant minoiity stood in 
the way of his idea ot establishing a (hilli- 
can or national ( lunch, th(* king revoked 
the Edict ot Nantt's in and s/)Ught 

to convert such ot his sub]ects as were 
members of the Reformed Church by 
means ot coercive measures. In sjnte ot a 
The Fli ht toi bidding emigration, 


thousands ot Protestants fled 


of Protestants w.......... ..... 

From Fr.nc. thecountry and soufjlit refuge 
iiiSwitzeiiaiid, Holland, Eng¬ 
land, and Brandenburg. France was not 
injured so greatly by the consequent 
decrease of pojnilation as by the tians- 
planlmg to foreign soil ol French skill and 
the cajiacity for producing articles of 
French industry and culture—silk, cloth, 
lials, gloves, glass, jiaper, ornaments, etc. 

Just as m France, the sjurit ot religious 
exclusiveness ])revailed m England too ; 
but m England no obstacle was placed 
in the W'ay f)f emigration. The colonies 
in North Ameiica, w'lth which the mother 
country now' ])ossessed such a lucraliv(‘ 
trade monoj^oly, had been founded by 
Noncontormists or Dissenters, meluding 
Roman Catholics. James IT, lost his 
throne, and was obliged to seek refuge 
at the court of Louis XIV. in 1688, as 
soon as he ventured to interfere with the 
Test Act. William III. of Orange iiow' 
became leader of the great league formed 


tor the ])urpose of resisting the encroach¬ 
ments ol France and of re-establishing 
the Eurojiean balance of power. From 
this tunc forth, as already stated, England 
and Htflland were allu's against France. 
The F'rench fle(*t, under Tourville, was 
destroyed at La Flogue, on May 2(jth, ibq2, 
1 )\’ the muted Enghsli and Dutch squadrons 
uiidei the command of Admiral 
The French Although superior to 

- . . e any of her entiuies taken singlv, 

rranee w'as deteated m ttu^ 
third predatory w'ar on tlu* si’a, and m the 
War of the S})amsh Succession on land. 

It is remarkable w’hat lar-reachmg 
effects w’ere exerted by the w'ar with whieli 
the seventet'iith ctMitury cikPhI and the 
eighteenth century began u}>on the 
economic conditions ol the two hostile 
nations. The Bank ot England was 
rstablisht‘d, and the National J)ebt.con¬ 
solidated amid the clash of arms ; and 
during the same years the finances ot 
France wxre so utterly deranged that they 
c<»uld not be put m ordei ag.im until the 
drastic settlement of all accounts at the 
Revolution. 

Alter the first jmblic banks had been 
established in Geiuxi and Venice—Italian 
financiers had succeeded in jmtting into 
circulation notes, or paper monc\', in the 
j)lacc of specie, at the end of the sixteenth 
century—the develojmieiit of the banKing 
system was jXissed on to the Dutch. The 
. cheque bank of Amsterdam, 

founded m 1608, became a model 

Goldsiniihs 

as an ers attend to the debit and 

credit accounts of merchants, based on the 
j)riuci})le of a guaranteed dejiosit. In 
London, the goldsmiths of Lombard Street 
had long been engaged in banking, an 
important branch ot their trade being money 
changing, from winch large jU'ofits were 
obtained during jicriods of a contus(*d 
currency. They also received de])osits, 
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which they put out at interest, and in ad¬ 
dition negotiated loans (or the (iovernment. 
When Charles II. siis]>ended payment 
()1 his debts in the \e.n* ibyz —the last 
' tate bankru})tcy in England—the gold¬ 
smiths of Lombard Street, to whom the 
king owed one and a third million ])ounds 
sterling, also became insolvent. Although 
-the establishment ol a jniblic 
^’‘ii^l<wasimmediat(‘ly propos(‘d, 

r r I j the project was not executed 

ofEngUnd 

French war ol conquest dm mg the reigii ol 
William Ill. It was‘with the greatt'st 
(hthculty th«it monev'was obi.lined lor the 
purposes of this w.ii. owing to the lack ol 
a ])ropci linancial org.misation, although 
England h.ul lathei .i supei Unity than a lack 
ol (Mpital. The Restoration jHTiod had been 
a tinu' ol gic.it occasional piosperit\, .ind 
cajiital had .iln.idx tinned to 
sediiclivt' but uns.de scheme's, 
like the South Scm Tmlible. 

Altt'r the lust million 
|)ounds ol th(' (onsolidated 
English national del)t h.id 
been subscribed lor in i()()2- 
ibc)^. the (iovernment ccui- 
fi.ictc'd a new loan ol one 
million two hunched thousand 
jMiunds sterling at eight i>ci 
(C'Ut. According to the' ]daii 
nitrodiu'ed b\ \\’illiam Pater¬ 
son, H Scotsman, who took 
the** bank ol St (ieorge at 
(ic'iioa for his modc-l a c'or- 
ponition lormed ol n.itional 



WILLIAM PATERSON 
An able and far-seeinir financier, 
( I editors receiVC'd the' right to Je founded the Bank of Entfland 
, , ^ , becoming in 1091 one of its first 

carrv on liaiikmg, to the ' - - 

exclusion, how'evei, of .all 
other mercantile aflaiis, and to issue notes 
ledcjemahlc* on ])resc'ntation, as m the 
system already m use among the gold¬ 
smiths. In a short time tlie Hank ol 
England became an mdis|H‘ns.ible feature 
ol the financial life- of the nation, and to 
this day it remains one of the strongest 
])illars of mterii.itional finance and crcxlil. 

The Hank of Scotland was founded soon 
alter, in ibc)5. United dynastically w'ltli 
Phiglaiid in ibop Scotland had always 
Ix'cii treated very muc'h like a loreign 
countiy so lar as commercial matters were 
concerned, and had no share in the privi- 
Ic'gesdnctoit aspaitof the* United Kingdom. 

When the Scots made an independent 
<ittcmpt at colonising in Darien, on the 
Isthmus of Panama, the English took a 
material part in Irustrating their scheme in 


i6q(). Not until the jiailiamentary union 
ol 1707 did Scotland succeexl in bringing 
the economic diffc'rences between the' tw^o 
coiintiies to a settlemc'iit; but Irc'l.Liid was 
still excluded irom the Union. <ind was 
treated like a colony beyond seas. 

The rivalry ol Fnince .and Ihilain in 
the Spanish and Amc'ru'an maikets was 
the commerci.il basis ot the War ol the 
Sp.inish Sncac'ssion. Even during I he* war 
itscll France obtained, through commcTce 
with Sjiain and w’lth C'eiitral and South 
America, a large ])ortion ol the* financial 
jiow'cr which enabled lier to cany on the 
slnigglc' watli England to a comjxirativc'ly 
tavourahle tc'rmmation in spitc' ol const,int 
deleats Pntain, however, w.is able* to 
prc'veiit S})amsh-Amc‘ric'an eommeice horn 
iH'coming the* c‘\c hisix'c' possession ol )ic*r 
rival. TheS]>amsli Fmpirc* was toi n .isimder 
at the Pc-acH' ol Utic'cht .is 
liad c*vc‘i bc'cn the* desite ol 
Hritain. the* Spanish Nellua'- 
lands. Na])lc's. S.iidima---ex¬ 
changed loi Sicih in 17Jo 
andLomharch jxissi^d into the' 
hands oi Aiisliia. Ihit.uii 
licTsc'll ohtainc'd two ol tin* 
most import.lilt posts in the' 
Mc'diteiranean (iibi.ilt.ii .ind 
Port M.ihon m Minon.i and 
across the Atl.uitic, Ac.idi.i, 
now Nova Scotia 

The' Ihlllsh eoiisideied the' 
Asieiilo ,igic*c‘mc‘iit, till (High 
which lli(‘\’. instead ot the* 
French, weic* gianted the 
exclusive' right ol sup})lMng 


directors His Darien scheme of SjXinisll America With 11< 
colonisation proved a failure ^j-^ves to he* then 


gic'atc'st 

succc'ss. The* aj)])arently msigmhc .int 
lavourof being allowc'd to accomi>.inv each 
fleet of slavers by tw'o vessels ol not mor*' 
than SIX hundred tons burden, and lo.idc'd 
with other than living Ireight, was an im¬ 
mediate souiceol illegitimate'gam toHntish 
merchants. Livciiiool became emu lied 
. _ through both the slave trade .ind 

t vc'iled smuggling. Wlien, altc'r 

... the' close ol the War of the* 
Speculation Succession, the Hritish 

(iewi nmeiit larmedcnit tlje ru'grf) Asiento to 
the SouthSeaCompany--i)y South Sea, the 
ocean on bedh sides of South Ame'i'K.i is 
to he understood—a jicriodof wild s])ecula- 
tion such as is usually tenninated by a 
catastrojihe no less destructive than jmrify- 
ing to the financial atmostihere lollowt'd. 
Shares in the South Sea Coin})auy rose 
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when the latter received the Asicnto, and the kingdom had very much the appear- 
wcre in great demand, since after the close ance of a ball tossed to and fro by the 
oi the war, British ca])ital was no longer Whigs and the Tories ; and the many- 
takeii u]) by the Gov(*rnment ; in addition headed Parliament also seemed to stand at 
the company wished to provide for the a disadvantage when compared with the 
extinction of the National Debt. The price closely-knit des])otism that governed 
oi South Sea shares, soon rising from jTioo France. But it was precisely the agrce- 
to ^1,000, grew too high lor the small ment between Crown and Parliament 
s])eculators. All sorts of tempting but which rendered possible the accumulation 
lallacious associations were established, of the largest fund(‘d debt that had \et 
and however unreasonable and absurd been known to history. So long as the 
they may have been, were subscribed to two forces had been hostile to one another, 
with the gn‘at(‘st enthusiasm. Finally, the credit of the nation had remained at 
the irenzicd s])eculatK)n, which liad its a very low ebb—at such a low ebb, in 



THjt MhRCERS' HALL, WHERE THE BANK OF ENGLAND WAS FIRST ESTABLISHED 

counterpart n France at the siime period, fact, that a policy of expansion like tliat 
was ended by the burstingof the “ bubble” of W’llliam III. or of Anne would have 
and the remedial measures desired by been out of the question. 

Walpole (1720) The South Sea Comjiany The Whigs looked ujion the Bank of 
rt'mained actually solvent, and managed England as their creation, and they also 
to continue its existence until after the interested themselves in the national loans. 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, when owing to the fact that Britain’s partici- 
it lost the Asiento. j^ation in the War of the Spanish Succession 

The effects of the foreign affairs in which was to them a party issue. On the other 
Britain had been so successful soon hand, the Tories prided themselves on the 
became apparent in the improved domestic advantageous terms of peace of 171 j and 
policy, which had been ('(mipletely revolu- 1714—^master-strokes of their leader, 
tif>nised since the year ib88. To be sure. Bolingbroke. Nor did the economic 
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antagonism of the two })arties lead to a 
narrow commernal policy. Although the 
Tories were predominant among the land¬ 
owning classt's, and were tin' rej)n‘sentatives 
of agrarian interests, they did not annul the 
protective tariffs and tlie restrictions on 
3m])oits and commercial privileges with 
which the Wdiig.^ detended the inten'sts of 
« . . , merchants and manufactuiers. 

ri am s Contrary, tlie Tones 

^ obtained increased incomes 

Commerce ^ 

these very tariffs, and thus had no such 
cause for conijdaint against a national jiolicv 
ol mercantilism as had the agriculturists 
and landed ])roi)ii(‘tors of France. Conse¬ 
quently th(‘re grew up a ])eculiar national 
commercial policy m Biitam, which has 
been c.dled “ jirotcctive solidarity.” 

Brit sh foreign trade mcr(\ascd three¬ 
fold dm mg the century beginning with the 
accession ol Willi.im III and ending with 
the Freiieh Revolution - honi an annual 
valiK' of (12,000,000 to one ol (]().ooo.ooo 
steiling. European trade* was the most 
iniport.int: next tollovved Aniencan, then 
Asiatic, and tinallv Aliic.in. Had it not 
been lor a ronttnn]>oraneons increase* in 
domestic industry it would scarcelv have 
b(*enj><»ssible lor the British lo have retained 
the balance ol trade m their lavour. 

The older svsteni of industry was 
ado])ted m England during the sixteenth 
century, and it prej)ond(‘rated m all the 
staple branchc^s of manufacturing until the* 
close ol the* (‘ighleenth England remamc*d 
behind the lost ot Euro])e throughout the 
sixtc*euth and seventc*euth C(*ntuiu^s. dutmg 
which }it*riod a new' method of conducting 
mdustnes, the lad or y system, came into 
vogue on the Continent. The origin ot 
factories cannot be tiaeed. This much 
only may be said with certainty—new' 
forms of industry were gradiialh intro¬ 
duced into sjilieres over w'hicli the* guilds 
had no control, and such industries 
were by their very nature adijitcd to 
. - , tlie methods c*mi)loyed !>\ the 

large manulacduicux rapei- 

iftdustries which w^e have 

evidence even m the fourlccmth 
century— smelting, carried on m cstabli.sh- 
ments attached to mines, cotton spinning 
and weaving, for w'hich the raw materials 
were imjiorted from thcj Levant, jirintmg, 
brewing, and sugar-relinmg, partook largely 
ol the nature of factory industries. The 
establishments that were called into exist¬ 
ence by Colbert and his imitators in order 
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that articles wiiicli liad previously been 
importt*d might be produced at home bv 
clonu'stic labour w'ere organised through¬ 
out alter Uk* manner of factoric's. Whc'revei 
the mercantile* system was introdiic'erl, 
lookiiig-gla.ss, tap(*,stry, .silk, army-clotli, 
porcelain, and tobacco factories w'crc* 
eiectc*d, partly as state, partly as private* 
unciertakiiigs. Their ]irc)S])erity dejiended 
u]H)n the nation into wdiich they w'ere 
introduced and the skill of its inhabitants. 
The manual dexterity of Italians, High 
Germans, and French was not to be found 
ever^'wiiert', but owing (o unfavourable* 
circumstances beith Italians and (Germans 
W'ere* diiveii treiin competition m the world 
market during the .sewemteenth century. 

Ihitil the eighteiouth century, with the* 
exception ol nu'tal industries, wiiieii w't*re* 
e'anit*el on outside tin* citu*s—dhe stiong- 
holds ol the eTaltsinan and the guild— 
the‘re w'as no faedory (uganisatioii m Eng¬ 
land The introduction of the* use ol co.d 
m metal-founchng se(*ms to have been a 
re'sult ol the exj)eiimeiits ol Duel l)uell(*y 
about i02e) The most imiiortant traeles, 
such as w^oo] and linen we'avmg, tanning, 
and dyeing, still retame'd the 


Revolution 
in the Cloth 
Industry 


nature of liouse cratts. Indee'el, 
eve*ii the* cialts that W(‘re) 


brought into England bv the* 
Huguene)ts, such as the* maniilacture ol silk 
111 Spitalfi(‘lds, w'eie e)rganis(‘d according te) 
demiestic industrial methoels Altlioiigh 
there w'(‘re e'ottein-weavers m England this 
branch ol the te*xtile trade* w'as of little* 
imjKntance, inasmuch as Ih'itish maiiu- 
iacturers w'ere* unable to complete* w'lth 
the We*st Indians. And \e‘t the* ce)tton 
industry was destined one da\ te) subj(*( t 
the w'holei weirld to the industrial suj)re‘- 
macy of England. This became ])ossi])k* 
ow'ing t o t he disce) very o 1 imj )r( i ve*d m e 1 he »ds 
fe)r carrying on all branches ol w'eavmg - 
a trade that had neve;i*, lalleii into the 
hands ol the guilds. The rejilacing of hand 
labour m the w'orkman’s home by machine 
lahenii m lactones brought about a ce)mi>lete 
transformation m the cloth industry. 

A long series of inventions began with 
the sj)mning-machmes of Watt, Hargreaves, 
Arkwright, and Crompton, and the power 
looms ot Kay and Cartwiight. The fac¬ 
tories of Richaid Arkwright, built in i7fKS, 
at first driven by horse and later by w'ater 
power, were a source of such wealth to 
their founder that from this time lorth 
the emjiloyment of machinery m industry 
was assured. In the meanwhile, James 
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Watt had succeeded in inventing a steam- extend its influence over India, ttu‘ British 
engine capable ol ])ractical use : and the Governinent took the management into 
Boullon and Watt works at Soho, near its own hands, assuming the oflice of 
Birmingham, sup])lied the first maclimes superintend‘iice on the jiassing ol Lord 
used in sjunnmg and weaving establish- North’s Regulating Act m 1773 and the 
meiits, breweries, and mills. The making younger Pitt’s East India Bill 111 1784. 
ol pottery and iiorcelain had also assumed India, however, did not become a market 

the jiroportions of a lactorv industry, as for manufacturers until freedom ol trade 

e\(‘m])lified by Josiah Wedgwood’s (^stab- was granted in 1814, when Brit- 

hshment at Etruria m Staffordshire. In a i.sh machine industry w'as in a 

('oinparatively lew' years there was scarcely position successlully toc()mi)etc 

an industry to which the new sources of wit lithe hand lai)our ol th(‘East, 

j)<)wer had not be(‘ii adaj)ted—w^ool, linen, des])itethe .imaging cheapness of the latt(*r. 
and silk followed the lead ol cotton. In sjiite of the fact that, ow'ing to the 

Dining the sixteenth ceiituiy the British War ol the S])anish Succession and to the 

Isles still bore the yoke ol foieign mer- Seven Years War, France had lost her 
(li.ints, although the burden had been much North American poss(‘ssions, and wms at 
decreased by the shaking oft ol the Hausa. the same time oVfliged to retire from com- 
In the seventeenth'centurv the English had ])etition wath (heat Ihitain m the East 
become ecjual to tin* HollaiidtM s, and, alter Indies, nevertheless during thi‘ eighteenth 
liaving contributed then share 111 bringing century tlu‘ mercantile and industrial 
<dxmt the downlall ol Sjiain they began ])rogress ot the* French ])eo])le was lemark- 
the struggle watli h'raiK'i' lor the ])os-.(‘ssi()n able' It is true that during the de'clmmg 
(»t the* tians-eiceanic colonie's and vaiious \e.irsol Louis XIV. th(‘linances ot France 

eommeieial advantage's The* ('emmieicial W'ere m a wrete'lu'd condition, and imnie- 

stiiiggle'still hung in the* balance, though diately attei the W.ir ol the S]>anish 
the colonial sit u^Kl.. had been bioiight Sue('ession the (lovernment instituted 
n « to a dee'isivt' coin hisioii. me*asiires that had the etli't t ol a bank- 

wpremc siidde'iily, owing te) ruptcy Upon the* nation The evil lesults, 

Industrial World extraordinary greiwth howeve'r were chiefly felt by the successors 

ol national inte‘llige*nce ol the old Partisans, lor whom thi're* wms 

wirmiis new and ini])ie»ye'd me'thods ot but little s\m})athy. But the misery of 

in.innlactuiing we'ie* mtrodue'ed, which the low’er classes sank only the deeptT into 
togelhe’r with inye'iitions ot iihuhiiu's and the heaits ol siK'h patriots as weie abh* to 
e'ligines, seem ('ll to (ii'e'at Britain the* look out beyond the narrow' spht*ro ’of 

snpie'inacy ol the indnstiial woild. class mteiests. Still, the w’ars had not been 

'rile* le'gion (fl commi'Kial ('onqu(*st w'as a c'auseol niistortune to all classe's As soon 

situate'd not only on the Continent ol as pcMce was concludid, capital bec'ame 
Kuio])e, but in oihe*r jiarts ol the w'oild, heajied U]), as m Holland and England, 
e'speciallv m South-c*astern Asia, where the and hungry lor profitable myestmc*nts. 
Ihitish East India ('oinpany had Ihhmi at During the regency ol the* Duke of 
w'ork for 150 yeais, without adiic'ynig any OiIcmiis the excited impulse loi sjiecula- 
great succc-ss. It had inaiiit.inu'd itself tion wxis furthcTed by the financial system 
with difliculty against Portugu<*se and introduced by John Law', a vSeotsman, who 

Dntc'h, and several times had been on the founded tw'o joint-stockcc)mp<inic*s —abank 
vc*rge of collapse, as, for examtfle, during ot issue in I7i(>, anda colonial association, 
the days of the* ('ommoinvealth Later, the “ Comiiagnie d’Occident " in 1717, also 
during the rei-gii of William IIL, it w'as called the Mississipjii Com 

threatened by an ojiposition company . pany,,w'ith w’hich he united 

established by Whigs, until finally the two j^Vrance ^ remains of an East 

associations w'ere united in 1701. Indian-Chinesc'tradingasso- 

Prosi)erity came w'lth the dissolution of ciation under the name “ Coinjiagme des 
the empire of the Circat Mogul. To be Inde.s” in 171Q. The bank w'as sup]n^rted 
sure, France bt'gan to compete at the by the Government, Law' liimselt receiving 

same time, but the French w'ere so badly the oflice of .superintendent of finances, and 
su])ported and so abominably deceived by it finally pledged itself to pay the National 
their own Government that they were Debt. France was soon flooded with in- 
unable to maintain their position. As convertible notes, and all the w'hile spiecie 
soon as the East India Company began to was gathered into the state treasury. 
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Inasmuch as the redem])tion of the notes 
was impossible, they became worthless, 
and were called in from circulation. The 
shares in the Mississip])i ('ompany, ot 
very httle value in themselves, bt‘came 
“ fancies,” and were driven up trom a 
nominal value of 500 livres each to 20,000 
livres ; and when, in order to moderate 
. - the (extravagance of these deal- 

. . mgs, the Ciovernment began to 

Regime”’’"*' 

sudden revulsion took ])lace m 
public ojiimon, and all men sought to get 
11(1 of their shaivs, which tinallv lesultt^d 
in their being worth about twenty Irancs 
apu'ce. John Law had tlt‘d m the rntMii- 
time, and the winding U]) of the affairs of 
his('t)inpanit‘s lollow txl. Fortwogeneiatioiis 
tlu‘ ('fk^cts of this lesson weie visible in 
FraiK e. The affair was not torgottiui until 
the d.i\s ol the Revolution, and even then 
th«‘ 1 evolutionary leaders did not loiget to 
iiu huh' I.aw’s ])erfonnanc(^s in th(‘ cata¬ 
logue of the sms ol the ” AiKuen Ki^gime ” 
Mistortunes m war and hnance had never 
pi (‘Vented the jieople ot France irom 
lealisiiig to the fullest extent their private 
econoniK advantagt's. Hetwt*(Mi the heights 
\vh(‘n‘ th(‘ pnvih'ged castes lived liee tioin 
e<irthly (Mres and sorrows, and the depths 
in uliich the ojijirc'ssed rn.isses diaggi'd 
on their iniseiable existence, kiy thegieat 
middle (hiss of (Taftsmen and track's- 
inen,*sclioiars, to whom it was ,1 niattt‘r 
ol 1 egret that they did not ])oss(‘ss a 
position 111 the state woithy ol their 
material and intellectual signiluance 
The ouncTs ol industries had brought 
Fn‘ii(h *irts and crafts to a high st.ite 
of jierfection, and the entiie prosjK-rity 
ol the ex])oit tiade rest(*cl upon their 
activit}^ In sjnte ot domestic draw¬ 
backs, the foreign commerce ot France 
had inci eased hvelold during the eigh¬ 
teenth century ; and the traffic with the 
colonies had grown to ten times its fornu'r 
])roportioiis, although the colonial area 
France's diminished. But there 

. . were still valuable tiossessions 

Possession, '^hich 

hranee had managed to retain, 

ab(we all, San Domingo—the eastern part 
of the Spanish Haiti, ceded to the French 
m 1697—Guadeloupe, and Martinique in 
the West Indies, and Reunion m the 
Indian Ocean. In 1789 the colonial com¬ 
merce of the French exceeded that of 
the British by about 150 million livres. 
Once more during the eighteenth century 
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the possibility of regaining their lost 
colonies from the British was opened to 
the PTench ])eoj)le, wiien during the 
American War of Indejiendence the three 
nations that had been forced inmi the 
sea by Britain—PTance, Holland, and 
S])am—entered into an alliance wifti the 
rev'olted colonies. In fact, at the Peact* 
of Versailles, m 1783, France was awarded 
the Senegal region, Tobago and Pondi¬ 
cherry, wiiile Spam 1 ecov’'eri‘d Minorca 
and P'lorida ; but the trade with the 
Lnited States wxis retained by Great 
Britain, although thi‘y were now accessible 
to iiKTchanls and shqis of all nations. 

During the last years ot the (‘ighteeiith 
centuiv men began to look u])on th(‘ 
commerce ol nations fioin a bioader ])()ml 
ol view Both tlie P'nglish Navigation 
Act and the traditions ot Folbert’s s\steni 
m France had, .it kvist m thcor\, lost 
the gieater pait ol tlu'ir piistnu' lustri'. 
When Fiance renovated the Bourbon 
Family Comiiact m i7()i, during tlu' .'sexiMi 
Y(‘ais Wai, lights ol ie(i])rocit\ wen* 
gianted to .ill kinds biiongmg to menibeis 
ol the Housi'of Bourbon - that is to^.iv, t'> 


Struggle for 
the World’s 
Commerce 


P'lanee, Sp.im, th(‘ Two Sullies, 
.md P.irma. In 1787, sliortK' 
heloie llu‘ Revolution, tlu* new 


conceptions ol (‘cononiu' iu'e- 
clom h.ivmg betoine loinmon ])iopeit\, 
(iieat Britain .ind I'r.nice (‘iitin'd into a 
('onimeicial .igreenu'iU, tlu' so-t.ill(‘d PuU'u 
Tie.ity, in accord.iiu (‘ with which tie* 
liigh j)rotecti\t‘ duties weie de(.ieds(‘d, 
and piohibitioiis leinoved from iiiaiix 
aitides ot impoit. The Rt'volution, how¬ 
ever, put an i‘iid to any furth(*r develop- 
nu'ut of coinineiei.il .igreemeiits, and 
c.iused the old (piarrel as to the supremaev 
ol lilt* sea to burst l(uth antwv. 

While Holkind, England, and PTance 
w'(‘r(‘ competing with one another and 
increasing their pow(*rsjn the struggle lor 
supremacy in the wuiiidT commerce, 
national life was at such a low ebb in 
Germany that the PInly Roman Emjiire, 
which had itself once dreamed of world 
dominion, became little more than a pre\' 
to the dominant races of Western Europe. 
As early as the end of the sixteenth 
century signs of decay had become visible 
in all directions ; the Hansa was gradually 
approaching its final dissolution, and the 
TK)wer of the Upper German capitalists 
was broken. It was during this period 
of enfeeblement that the Thirty Yeais 
War began, and transformed Germany 
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from ihc most densely populated and best 
niltivated country in Europe into a 
(lcs(‘rt. Since agriculture began again for 
the most part with the reclaiming ot barren 
land, and absorbed into itself almost the 
entire working ])ower of the jieojile, 
German industry was unable to break 
thiougli the limits of local d(‘mand without 
tht' assistance of loreign cajntal, and as a 
lesult (ierman commerce became linked 
to loK'ign interests by ties that could not 
l)e broken. Western (Germany on both 
sid(‘s oj the Rhine fell into the h.inds of the 
Diitt'h, who barred the mouths ol the 
Sdieldl and the Maas so etfectually that 
the Spanish—sinc(' 1714 th(‘ Austrian — 
N('thei Kinds, or Ih'lgiiiin, were also cut 
oft iiom Irafhc with ioieign nation^. 

Siiu (‘ th(‘ end ol the seventeenth C(‘nturv 
Freiuh ,irticlt‘s ol luxury, art, and lashnai 
waae inijx)! tt'd into (ieriminy Ironi the 
\\(‘st, loi evei since the accession ot 
Louis XIV Frame had taken the i>lace 
<»l If.ilv 111 setting the fashions. The 
ol the Ians at Frankloi t-on- 
Main, wliuli h«ui possessed a ('ontineiital 
impnrtance dm mg tlu* sixteenth centui\, 
was a token of thi' economic 
British si'i vitU(h‘ot W esteriivlerniaiiv. 

n j ■ . .'riie I >1 itish were ])n*doniin«mt 

Predominated , • i . 1 

tioin llainbnrg, whine tlu‘ 

Meiih.int Aih'i'iiturers had (st.iblished 
tlicinseh t‘s as eaih' as the sixteenth ceti- 
tni\, to b.i\()n\ and Silesia. Although 
tli<‘ North Sea citii's retained their 
(liaiiiiter «ls dejiots lor loreign ti.ide 
dm ingtlie ver\ worst years ol thet‘conomic 
deptMidi'iK t* ol (Germany, and in tlie eigli- 
ti'eiith I entury were quite cajiable ol 
taking an independent share m the w'oild’s 
lonmieiie, the harbours of the Haltie wane 
deserted, Lulieck. once the queen of the 
North, as well .’s the smaller ports. 
Danzig alone—^imder the rule ol Poland — 
K'niaincd the great centre ot the export 
trade w'hich was carried on from tlie richlv 
})roductJve region of the Vistula ; yet even 
Danzig, like Hambuig, was little moie 
tli.m a link m the chain of Dutch and 
English economic interests. 

The more the principles of the mercan¬ 
tile s\'stem were accepted by the various 
(iermaii Governments, the worse became 
the condition of the small principalities, 
and ('Specially of the industrial cities ot 
the empire, like Nurembeig; for such 
towms were so shut in on all points by 
customs duties and prohibitions on trade 
that they were compelled to forgo all 


competition m foreign markets. There 
was no unity in Germany such as is brought 
about by a strong ci'iitral government or 
by the rigid ajiplication of the mercantile 
system. Each of the minor states to which 
com])lete independence had been granted 
by the Peace of Westphalia imitated the 
policy to which the great powers of 

The Old Euro])e had come 

^ ^ through a long course of deve- 
EmTre' lopmeiit, but this policy liad 
no meaning w'hatever m a small 
state. In Ihaissia and 111 Austria only 
was it ])u >sible lor the mercantile system 
to be carried out to succi'ss ; there, 
indi'ed. it .itlained to the most favourable 
results, (‘reatmg economic unity Iroin 
vaiious dvnusti('al]\ )oin(*d jirovini'es, and 
trails!ormmg a heterogeneous mass into 
an org.inisiM stiiutnie 

It IS true that the old (ierrnan ICmpne 
still had an emiieior, and even, smct' the 
year a jieimainnt Reichstag. !>ut 

«iit(‘i the im])erial modilic itioiis ol the six¬ 
teenth century, wliuli had lett botli 
im]>enal army and tinancos tu a halt- 
01 gaiiised state, so that not even siii'li 
beiietiual measuii's as the legulations 
res]»eitmg thi* coinage ol 1524, 1551. ^ 55 ^ 
(ould have any ])i.ietical ettect, a pmod ot 
complete inaction ol all guvcaiimental 
tunrtioiis tollowed dining the seviuiteeiith 


I'entiny. lA’en the atrocious disoider that 
leigni'd m the cnrn*ncv at the beginning ot 
the Thirty Vcai ^ Wai. due chiefly to tlie 
activities of mone\-(.lijqieis, w'as insuiii- 
eient to induce the impellal government 
to take anv steps tuw'ards establishing 
Older, it merely 1 enounced its lights 111 
tavoiir of the lessor jirovincial rulers. 

The wars with the Turks and the 
French alone weie ol general interest 
sulhciont to keep alive a consciousness of 
common life and aims in the German 
]X'oi)le. It w^as all the more remarkable 
that, alter some fifty years of negotiations, 
the empire actually passed a law m 

_ regard to an econornic-polit- 

The German ^ 

« . „ . ical matter. This was the 

Empire Roused t * 1 t j ^ t r 

I»to Action Impena Industry Law o 
1731. The unheard-of had 

occurred; the German Empire, after a pause 
of centuries, finally roused itself to the 
enactment of a uniform legislative measure, 
through which the chief difficulty that 
had previously stood in the way of 
corporation reform was overcome. How¬ 
ever, it • immediately became evident 
that uniform legislation without a uniiorm 
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executive is, in a certain sense, very 
much like a wooden poker.” In fact, the 
organis.ition ot the guilds, originating as 
it did during the age of mediaeval city 
states, was an anachronism in the days of 
the mercantile system ; it was at least 
necessary ior it to adapt ilsell to the 
requiicments ol the new economic hie 
of nations. Long ago, during 
the thirteenth and tourteentli 
centuries, cr.iftsinen and 
small merchants had unitt‘d 
into independeiil associations in order not 
only to limit mutual and loreigii com- 
})etition, but to overcome the sii])remacy 
of the capitalists, who were members of 
the mor(‘ or less distinguished jiatiiciaii 
tamilies of the towns. 

The contiol ol industrial affairs in the 
cities gradually btraine translened from 
the guilds to the municipal authoritii‘s 
Then followed associations ol the guilds 
tliemselvcs, some ol which extended their 
power over the whole country — ind(‘ed, 
l^eyond the boundaries ol the emjiire. 
Inasmuch as the trades corpoi.itions 
represented the interests of the master 
ciaftsmen alone—and ol these only the 
'w'ealthicr—^journeymen and labouiers were 
compelled to form their ow'ii associations, 
W'hichlrom the end of tlu' hlteeiith until well 
into the eight (‘filth centurv carried on an 
(mibittered class struggle w'lth the* masters. 

Such drawbacks to trade w^ere h^gislati'd 
agAinst 111 Fiance in the industrial 
regulations of Henry III, m 1581 
and of Henry IV. in 150)7 ; here, as in 
England, the ct*ntral government sought 
to control the guilds and associations ol 
craltsmen by means ol h'gislative and 
administrative measures. In (iermanv 
also the ruling jirnu'es had the same 
j)raiscworthv intention of jnittmg an end 
to the nuisance ol constant industrial 
quarrels so hurtlul to tht‘ communitv, 

I ut, owing to the vast expansion ot the 
vaiious associations of miister-craltsmc*!! 

and journeymen, extending 


The German 

Empire 

Crumbling 


far beyond the boundaries ol 
their fcrritories, the sovereign 


jirinces were unalile to accom- 
jdish their object until the imperial law 
ol 1731 was jiassed, showing them a way 
to help themselves out of the difficulty 
through the introduction of uniform 
measures. Improvements, of course, de- 
jiended on the goodwiii, the intelligence, 
and the power of the rulers, in whose hands 
lay the weal and woe of the crumbling 
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German Emjnre. The minor ruling princes 
of Germany w^ere able to accomjihsh 
but little comp.iied with what W‘as done 
m Prussia and Austria alt(*r these large 
states had once adopted the mercantile 
system that is to say, at the end of the 
seventeenth century. Both the external 
and internal |)ohcies ol the two nations 
began to develop at the same time, as 
did also their rivalry, when, by lielj) of 
the mercantile syst(‘m ol W'estern Eurojie, 
their monarchs sought to iinrease the 
})roductive cajiacity of then countiies, 
which were so much behind tlu‘ times. 

The Great Elector Frederic William 
(ib4(j-i688), the lounder ol the military 
pow'er ot l^russia, who unit(‘d Eastern 
Ranerania and ITussia with Bnuideu- 
burg, w’as .ilso the originator ot an vco~ 
nomic ])ohcy that extended 1,11 luwond 
the n.iirow limits of .111 oidmai \ (h'lman 
terrilonal stati‘. In liis naval <in(l colonial 
plans he paid homagt‘ to the s])ujt ot the 
time. l’nlortunat(‘l\. lu end(‘a\’ouied to 
lhist(‘n n.itural devt‘lopinent too lapidlv, 
with the r(‘sult lliat tlu' i olonie,^ Iiiii 1 ledly 
established on th(‘ (lUinea ( oast and on 
tlu‘ island (»l Aigiim w(*re (om- 
Failureof l.iiluies while th(‘ l)ut( h 

russian French looked uj)on 

then new nwiKwith iioliiendly 
eves The(ir(Mt El(‘Ctoroc( iipiesa biilliant 
pla((‘ 111 the history ol i )niniei(( niasinuch 
as h(‘ w,is the oiigmator ot tin Pius.si,m 
s\stem ot t(MTitoiial ]»osts and ol tli(‘ 
canals that connect tlie iivers ot Eastern 
Germany. By means ot the Mulln)St‘ 
canal he guided the traltic lietween the 
districts ol the Oder and the Elbe through 
his rapidly developing capital ot Beilin. 

His grandson, Frederic W'llham I., 
laid the loundations ol Cicrman bureau¬ 
cracy, and showed how’ a government 
could i)ay all claims, w’lu‘thei domestic or 
foreign, without contracting a national 
debt—indeed, could have a balance left 
over at the end ol ciach year to go towards 
lormmg a state treasury. Seeing that since 
the ciicl ol the Thirt) Years War no jiosses- 
sion was more necessary t(i the state than 
inhabitants, he offered a refuge in Jus 
dominions to some 20,000 Protestant 
i elug(‘es w’ho had been driven trom Salsbuig 
by their intolerant archbishoj), Firmian; in 
fact, 11 k‘ (ireat Elector had long ago begun 
internal colonisation by welcoming Hugue¬ 
not refugees, who transplanted various 
branches of French industry to Prussian 
soil, as well as Irish Catholics Hying from 
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Pfvitestant intolerance. In contrast to 
the Huguenots, the Salsburgers settled 
down as agriculturists, chiefly in hast 
Prussia. Hussites Irom Bohemia and 
Swiss Protestants also found a second 
home in Prussia, while the Irish swelled 
the army. As an oiiponent ol the ex- 
])ortation of money, and consequently of 
the importation of foreign maniilactures — 
cotton goods, for exanqih' — P'rederic 
William I. fuithered the domestic cloth 
industry. A “ Russian Comjiany ” was 
lounded for the carrying on ot tialTn' m 
cloth with the Muscovite empiie, and a 
d*q)6t w IS eri‘cted at Berlin, wlns e small 
producers could offer their goods for sale 
alter they had bc'cn subjected to inspection. 

After Frederic II. had used uj) in the 
Silesian war the army 
and treasure l(‘lt him 
by his father, lie uas 
obliged to look out lor 
fresh su])j)lies, but not 
until the int(*rval ol peace 
that followed th(‘ Seven 
\'ears W'ar, in i7bj, was 
he able to carry out his 
plans ot economic im¬ 
provement. And lu‘, the 
gieatest sovereign ol the 
1‘ightc‘enth cc-ntuiy, clear- 
sightc'd. intelligent, and 
absolute in jiower, was 
likewise* a mercantilist , 
that is to say, he was an 
instructor ol an ec'onomi- 
cally backwaid pc‘oj)le in 
certain theories ot c'om- 
merce. He* attainc'd the 
chief objc*('t of extc‘rior 
(ommeicial jiolicv, a 
balance ol trade*, w'llh but little duticuKy 
the value ot imports was lioin lour to five 
million thalers less than the v.due ot 
exports annually. However, the king 
was unable to e'stabhsh succe'sstul trans¬ 
oceanic connections, and the (iorman- 
Asiatic com})anie*s of Emdeiii wctc tailures 
p . from the very be*ginnmg. 
rotperify domestic institutions, 

ofDomettic ^i^ch as the Bank ol Berlin, 

l&thtvtioas Society of Maritime* Ce^m- 
mcrce, and an institute ot credit, formcid 
in orde*r to jirevent the families and 
projierty of the nobility dwelling cast 
of the Elbe from falling into the hands 
of usurers, were attended with far greater 
prosperity. If it required the power of 
the state to create thes3 institutions, 
IK 
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the same was true of the calling of new 
branches of industry into being. It was 
only with great difficulty that Frederic II. 
introduced silk-worm culture and silk¬ 
weaving into his kingdom. Workmen 
were, needed for all these things, and he 
enticed them into his dominions by means 
of awards of money and grants 
of land. Especially when, after 
the first jiartition ol Poland, 
West Prussia fell to his share, 
agiiculturists were necessary and were 
supplied from the over-populated districts 
of Soiitli-w^estern Germany, particularly 
Irom Wiirternberg. Nevertheless, in 1785, 
shortly l)(‘fore Frederic's death, Prussia 
]x»ssessed little over 5.500,000 inhabitants. 

Such a small nation, one, moreover, 
that was obliged to bear 
the arms of a power of 
the first rank even in 
times ol jieace, could not 
j)reserv(i its status for any 
great length of time 
without suffering from 
various financial troubles, 
however much it hus¬ 
banded Its resou rces. 
Frederic’s administration, 
particularly the methods 
of government m()no]>oIy 
and taxation for revenue, 
organised by the French¬ 
man, La Haye do Laujiay, 
and carried out with t^e 
assistance o 1 French 
financial experts, awak¬ 
ened the hatred of his 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD 
A native of Bursletn, he raised English pottery SUbjCCtS. The COffeC mOIlO- 
fine art. and made a fortune out of his p^ly waS characteristic of 
.atEtr„r.a Bornm IT.m. hed.ed ... 17W ^ practically 

supprt*ssed a commodity wiiose use took 
large sums of money annually from the 
kingdom. But in spite of all his peculi¬ 
arities, Frederic the Great jiromoted the 
economic piosjierity of his kingdom. 

When the Prussian government was 
once more established after the troubles 
ol i8o() 1807, the views and require¬ 
ments of tlie people had so altered that 
jiractical mercantilism could be looked 
iijxin as a thing of the past. Prussia 
adopted the principles of economic liberal¬ 
ism earlier than did any other German 
state, for the reason that throughout its 
development attention had been paid 
to the })rcliminary steps towards liberty. 
The end of the Thirty Years War 
failed to bring *peace to the hereditary 
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dominions of the House of Austria. French, 
Turks, .ind insuiiL^eiits reiulered it necessary 
lor Leo]>()){l I and liis sons, Jost'ph I 
and ( licirles VT , (onstanth' to 
in wars, which liad to he home by tin' 

.*.haiisted pi ovinces ol OldAustri.i 

iia. Moreover, the once prospei - 
vith Italy had come to an end, 
and there was no market lor 
the ])rodiicts ol the lertile 
Austrian soil Durimi^ the reign 
ol Leo])old I, attempts weie 
made toward^ building model workshops 
and manulactories ami establishing mono- 
j)ohes, but there was a lac k, not only of 
money, but ol contractors and c'omptdc'iit 
oHicials. Esca])e lioni tmanc'ial ditticailtu^s 
W'as sought through loreign loans, r.iised m 
Holland, England, (h'lioa and the imperial 
citit‘sol (iermany. By the loundation ol the 
('ity Hank m Vu^nn.i m 170!) the (iovcTii- 
ment secured a mc'aiis ol obtiiinmg mon(*y 
u'ltliout going abroad, <iiid drew' u])on the 
deposits tlu^ie fot the* loans it necHled. 

Until the leigii ol ('hailc's \’l. lhc‘i(‘ 
was no ('onsistent commerc ial jiohc'y, based 
upon a developc'd mc'icantile svstc^n, m 
Austria. The emperor dc'sired Ostend to 
be a ]K)int ol deiiarture lor traiis-oc(*anic 
traffic, because of its lavouiable situation 
in the .Spanish—since 1714 Austiian— 
Netherlands, but the East India Com- 
jiaiiy, established for this ])urj)ose m 1722 
soon* hdl a victim to the je.dousy ol 
Hcilland and EngLiud 11 17^1. He was 1,11 
more successful m his endeavour to obtain 
a share m Mc*diteri anc‘aii comm (‘ire thr< mgh 
the Admit 1C harbours ol Tiieste and 
Flume, lice jxirls since 171(1, as Venic'e 
was no longer 111 a condition to olfei au\ 
ojijiosition. On the other hand, the* at- 
tem])t to further Eastern trade by means 
of a great Oriental mono])oly comp.iny was 
a comjilete failure, and bt ought with it a 
flicncOM' ciT-t^ilar to that which had resulted 
s comiianies m France. The* 
[)olicy ol ceiitiahsation adojited 
during the reign ol Mami 
Theiesa was also diicvted 
towards unilymg the financial 
and economic affairs of the 
Bohemian and German jirovmces ; while, 
on the other hand, the isolated condition 
of the Hungarian, Italian, and Idemish 
porticms of the empire was allowed to remain 
unaltered. In the first-named provinc'es 
even the inland duties were removed and 
the customs service regulated in 1775. In 
like manner the rjational debt was consoli¬ 
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dated, the currency set on a firm basis—* 
according to the’ tw'cnty-floiin standard 
agu'cxl upon with HinaiKi m I75.> -'and the 
\hi*uua lionise bi'caim* <i c'lMitr.d jioint lor 
dcMlmgs in mone\, I'xc'hange, and stocks. 

The leign ol Josc'ph II. was also rich m 
improvements Among its failures may be 
mcliid(‘d tilt' beginning ol the indebtedness 
ol the (iovernment 111 1782, that unlortu- 
natc'ly lasted until iSSc). In spite ol many 
jirotests, Josc])h II. adojited m 17184 the 
s\stem ol i>rohibition ol v.iiious commodi¬ 
ties lor tlie sake ol jirotection, w^hicii 
remained m force until 1850. All lonngn 
goods that either w'cit* or could be jiroduccd 
at home, or seemed to be su])erfiuous, w'ere 
not peimilled to be imported foi sale*. To 
be sure, men were allow'ed to bring with 
them over the IrontuM* certain artic les lor 
th(‘ir ow'ii pcMsonal use, but lie.ivy duties 
w’cM*e exacted. Undcu' the* profeciion ol 
this piolubitoiy systc'in ol Josc'ph II. the 
mdustiies ol Austria began to devc‘lop 
greath , a large c'\])ort trade* waseariu'd 
on with Hung.ii \. wine h. until 1850. was a 
si‘j)aiiitt* eustoms disliict. and with the* 
Ottoman hhnpirc*. Josi*ph II .dso sought 
to transtoim the* Austri.iii 
Ni'tlu'iKinds into a maritime 
commc'iei.il coimtiN’, but m 
1785 the* Diite'h suce*t‘sslully 
ivsisted all his atl(*m}Us to break througli 
then blockade* ol the* Se lu'lelt 

Thus, during the eight(*enth (H*ntury, 
notwithstanding that there wvie Prussian 
and Austiian ie*gions ol piodiic'tion ol con¬ 
siderable (‘xteiil, the*re* was no distiue tiye*lv 
(h*nnan sphc're* ol conmu*ice. Small state's 
and provinces were* goveriu'd by no dc'tmitc* 
])ohc\, although, m S})ite‘ ol then w'c'akiu'ss 
and the amazing capaeaties lor misgovern- 
me*nt ol some ol th(*ir soveieigns, a lew* ol 
them attained to industrial and coinmeici.il 
signihexince, as, for example, the Ele'ctorate 
ol vSaxony. Most ol Hj(.*m were content 
wath bringinglorth an exce^ssol population, 
of which large* numbers were seild to feireign 
cemntries dm mg the wars of the time by 
unscrupulous rulers as food leir cannein. 
For this re*ase)n a great advance in 
j)re)gress was show*n when an (*xce'ss of 
jieijnilation was first used- fejr coleinising 
purjioses: by Prussia m her eastern 
j)roVinces, and by Austria in Hungary 
and Galicia. In me^st countiies the 
century was a mere parenthesis, and 
Europe had at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century to start afresh. 

Richard Mayr 
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